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PREFACE 


The  agreement  to  prepare  the  volumes  on  the  Minor  Prophets 
for  this  series  was  entered  into  in  1890,  —  fourteen  years  ago. 
I  did  not  then  anticipate  the  serious  obligations  which  were 
shortly  to  be  assumed  in  other  directions.  But  in  all  these 
years  of  administrative  concern  I  have  had  recourse  for  change, 
comfort,  and  courage  to  my  work  on  the  Twelve  Prophets. 
A  large  portion  of  the  work  had  been  finished  as  early  as 
1897,  when  the  essential  results  on  the  structure  of  Amos 
appeared  in  The  Biblical  World \  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
during  these  fourteen  years  there  have  been  given  to  the  world 
the  noteworthy  contributions  of  Oort  (1890),  Mitchell  (1893, 
1900),  Mtiller  (1896),  Cheyne  (in  W.  R.  Smith,  Prophets *,  1895), 
Nowack  (1897,  1903),  George  Adam  Smith  (1896),  Volz  (1897), 
Driver  (1897),  Wellhausen  (3d  ed.,  1898),  Budde  (1899),  Lohr 
(1901),  Sievers  (1901),  Baumann  (1903),  Meinhold  (1903),  and 
Marti  (1903). 

The  plan  originally  included  two  volumes  for  the  Minor 
Prophets;  this  has  been  enlarged  to  three,  of  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume,  containing  Amos  and  Hosea,  is  the  first.  Voi.  I L 
will  include  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Obadiah; 
Vol.  III.,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  Joel,  Jonah.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  second  and  third  volumes  will  appear  within  the  next 
two  years. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Twelve  Prophets  lack,  either  in 
the  comprehensive  relation  which  they  sustain  to  the  entire 
history  of  Hebrew  life  and  thought,  in  the  interest  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  they  suggest,  or  in  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
these  problems.  In  every  field  of  study,  the  textual,  the  literary, 
the  historical,  the  archaeological,  and  the  theological,  they  fur¬ 
nish  facts  and  suggest  questions  than  which  few  others,  perhaps, 
possess  greater  significance.  One  need  only  mention,  by  way 
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of  illustration,  the  questions  involved  in  determining  the  place 
of  Amos  in  the  development  of  Hebrew  thought,  the  problems  of 
criticism  and  interpretation  which  are  suggested  by  the  early 
chapters  of  Hosea,  the  text  and  historical  distribution  of  the 
chapters  now  joined  together  under  the  name  of  Micah,  the 
complexity  of  the  data  included  in  the  several  portions  of 
Zechariah,  not  to  speak  of  the  fragmentary  character  of  Oba- 
diah,  the  peculiar  phenomena  presented  in  Jonah,  and  many 
other  equally  puzzling  but  significant  aspects  of  literary  and 
theological  inquiry.  These  facts  and  problems  connect  them¬ 
selves  with  every  important  phase  of  the  Old  Testament  activity 
between  900  b.c.  and  300  b.c.,  in  other  words,  with  the  entire 
creative  period. 

The  books  which  occupy  our  attention  in  this  first  volume  go 
well  together,  not  only  because  one  follows  the  other  chrono¬ 
logically,  but  also  because  one  supplements  the  other  logically, 
the  two  presenting  a  totality  of  expression  in  the  light  of  which 
each  receives  a  clearer  interpretation.  It  seemed  necessary  to 
take  up,  in  connection  with  these  first  two  of  the  immortal 
Twelve,  many  questions  that  concern  just  as  closely  the  others. 
Especially  was  the  force  of  this  point  felt  in  the  Introduction ; 
for  an  introduction  to  Amos  and  Hosea  is  really  an  introduction 
to  Prophecy. 

Nowhere  is  it  more  necessary  to  distinguish  sharply  between 
the  actual  words  of  an  author  and  those  that  have  been  added 
by  later  writers  than  in  the  case  of  Amos  and  Hosea.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Messianic  idea,  in  whatever  sense  we  employ  that 
term,  is  fundamentally  involved  in  this  distinction.  Care  has 
been  taken,  therefore,  to  keep  separate  the  quite  considerable 
proportion  of  material  (ascribed  by  tradition  to  these  authors) 
which  may  confidently  be  treated  as  of  later  origin.  This  in 
the  case  of  Amos  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  case 
of  Hosea  about  one-fourth. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  first  duty  of  a  commentator  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  text  as  best  he  may.  The  contributions  to  the  text- 
criticism  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  made  within  two  decades,  are 
striking;  but  not  more  so  than  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
more  important  emendations  have  received  acceptance.  More- 
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over,  many  of  the  changes  originally  suggested,  perhaps  on 
one  or  another  basis  (eg.  grammar,  history,  the  versions,  or  the 
strophic  structure),  have  later  received  corroboration  on  other 
grounds  than  those  on  which  they  rested  primarily.  This  has 
frequently  occurred  in  my  own  experience ;  and  when  I  recall 
how  often  a  twofold  or  even  threefold  substantiation  of  a  con¬ 
jecture  has  thus  taken  place,  I  am  compelled  to  defend  myself, 
and  others  like  myself,  against  Professor  Driver’s  suggestion 
that  “it  is  precarious  to  base  textual  and  critical  inferences” 
upon  the  “strophe.”*  I  venture  to  suggest  that  in  the  near 
future  this  comparatively  new  phase  of  critical  study  will  be 
“brought  forth  into  a  large  place.  ”f  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
surely  that  nearly  every  important  piece  of  work  on  the  Twelve 
Prophets  in  fifteen  years  has  taken  into  consideration  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  measure  and  strophic  arrangement  (pp.  clxv  f.). 
My  own  interest  in  this  subject  was  aroused  in  1887  by  the 
articles  of  Professor  Briggs  in  Hebraica .  No  one  can  doubt 
the  good  results  in  general  which  have  followed  the  turning  of 
attention  in  this  direction.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  in  a  com¬ 
mentary  impossible,  to  take  up  this  phase  of  treatment  in  all 
the  detail  worked  out  by  Sievers;  but  it  is  equally  impossible 
now  to  study  the  thought  of  these  prophetic  sermons  without 
recognizing  fully  this  fundamental  factor  in  their  form  of  com¬ 
position.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  “  strophic  structure  ”  is  only 
another  name  for  “  logical  structure.” 

The  textual  notes  preceding  the  general  treatment  and  the 
grammatical  and  philological  notes  following  it  have  been  in¬ 
tended  to  furnish  the  student  of  ordinary  advancement  the 
more  important  data  with  which  to  reach  his  own  conclusions. 

I  fear  that  in  some  cases  these  suggestions  are  too  elementary 
in  their  character;  but  I  have  had  in  mind  that  student  of 
Sacred  Scripture  who,  with  such  help,  might  enter  into  a  fairly 
critical  appreciation  of  the  points  raised ;  and  I  have  felt  that  I 
might  advantageously  omit  a  portion  of  this  kind  of  material  in 
the  succeeding  volumes.  The  presentation  of  different  read-1 
ings  which  are  not  accepted,  as  well  as  of  all  the  principal! 


•  Joel  and  Amos,  p.  116. 
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interpretations  in  every  case,  seemed  to  me  to  be  required  by 
the  emphasis  which  the  editors  of  the  series  have  placed  upon 
the  importance  of  providing  the  history  of  the  interpretation. 
I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  history  of  interpretation  does  not 
consist  in  placing  one  after  another  a  series  of  differing  interpre¬ 
tations  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  space  would  not  permit  a  fuller 
discussion  in  every  place,  nor  was  such  discussion  necessary. 
At  the  same  time,  upon  the  basis  of  the  interpretations  as  thus 
given,  even  when  no  comment  is  added,  it  is  not  difficult  for 
one  to  construct  the  history.  I  have  endeavored  to  note  all 
opinions  really  worthy  of  consideration ;  and  I  trust  that  the 
fulness  of  citation  in  some  passages  may  not  prove  too  weari¬ 
some  to  the  reader  who  is  not  a  student. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  make  acknowledgment 
of  the  indebtedness  which  I  owe  to  those  who  have  preceded  me ; 
and  especially  to  Baur,  Wtinsche,  Cheyne,  Wellhausen,  W.  Rob¬ 
ertson  Smith,  Nowack,  Driver,  George  Adam  Smith,  Budde, 
and  Kautzsch  ( v .  his  article,  “Religion  of  Israel,”  in  Hast¬ 
ings’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible).  I  have  tried  in  each  important 
instance  to  indicate  the  position  taken  by  those  who  have  dis¬ 
cussed  that  particular  case;  and  likewise  to  recognize  the 
author  who  first  suggested  a  reading  or  interpretation  after¬ 
ward  adopted  by  others.  I  regret  that  my  manuscript  was 
already  almost  wholly  in  type  before  the  appearance  of  No 
wack’s  second  edition  and  of  Marti ’s  commentary.  Use  has 
been  made  of  these  volumes  in  the  revision  of  the  sheets.  I 
ought  perhaps  to  mention  that  a  considerable  portion  of  my 
manuscript  has  been  thrown  out  because  I  had  transgressed  the 
limits  set  for  the  volume. 

A  word  more  concerning  the  Introduction  seems  to  be  neces¬ 
sary.  It  appeared  to  me  that  a  brief  summary  of  pre-prophet  ism 
was  required  as  the  basis  on  which  to  place  the  work  of  Amos 
and  Hosea.  This  would  have  been  unnecessary  if  it  were  cer¬ 
tain  that  all  Hebrew  thought  really  began  with  Amos.  But  this 
view  I  cannot  accept,  and  so  I  have  enlarged  the  Introduction 
to  include  a  r£sum6  of  the  pre-prophetic  activity.  In  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  this  I  have  found  myself  greatly  embarrassed  for 
lack  of  space. 
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The  list  of  literature  will  be  found  fairly  exhaustive  as  far  as 
half  a  century  back.  Lists  of  the  literature  before  that  time 
are  accessible  in  Gunning’s  De  Godspraken  van  Amos ,  Driver’s 
article  on  Amos  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (2d  ed.), 
Wtinsche’s  Hosea ,  and  in  Lange’s  Commentary ,  Vol.  XVI.  The 
reader  is  requested  to  note  the  Addenda  and  Corrigenda  on 
pp.  xv,  xvi,  as  well  as  the  abbreviations  on  pp.  xvii  ff. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  particularly  to  acknowledge  the  help 
which  has  been  given  me  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume 
by  my  former  pupil,  now  my  colleague,  Dr.  John  M.  P.  Smith. 
The  assistance  which  he  has  rendered  in  gathering  material, 
in  verifying  references,  and  in  revising  the  manuscript  and  the 
printer’s  sheets,  and  the  suggestions  which  he  has  made  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  subject-matter  itself,  have  been  of  the 
greatest  value.  Without  this  help  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
have  been  able  to  bring  the  work  to  a  completion.  My  thanks 
are  due  also  to  my  former  pupil,  Professor  George  R.  Berry 
of  Colgate  University,  for  aid  furnished,  and  to  my  colleague, 
Professor  George  S.  Goodspeed,  for  important  suggestions  in 
connection  with  the  historical  material  in  Amos. 

The  publishers  have  cooperated  most  generously  in  securing 
a  typographical  excellence  which,  I  am  confident,  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

I  think  that  I  realize  most  keenly  some  of  the  defects  of 
this  commentary.  Doubtless  many  that  I  do  not  perceive  will 
be  pointed  out  to  me.  I  shall  hope  to  make  good  use  of  all 
such  criticisms  and  suggestions  in  connection  with  the  two 
remaining  volumes. 

Chicago.  November  Twenty-four, 

Thanksgiving  Day,  1904. 
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ADDENDA  AND  CORRIGENDA. 


p.  lv,  line  I.  The  first  mention  of  Phoenician  prophets  is  found  in  the  report 
of  Wenamon,  an  Egyptian  envoy  to  Byblos,  in  the  reign  of  Ramses  XII., 
probably  about  i  ioo  B.c.  See  J.  H.  Breasted,  “  The  Report  of  Wena¬ 
mon,”  A/SL.  XXI.  (Jan.  1905),  pp.  101  f.,  105. 
p.  Ixxxix,  line  14.  For  “  Ju.  54a,”  read  “Ju.  54f\” 

p.  cx.  On  the  teachings  of  Amos,  Hosea,  and  preceding  prophets  of  the 
eighth  century,  see  Koberle,  Sunde  und  Gnade  im  religidsen  Leben  des 
Volkes  Israel  bis  auf  Christum  (1905),  pp.  96-153. 

p.  4,  line  12.  For  read 

pp.  15ft.  On  the  nations  dealt  with  in  Am.  i^a4,  see  the  article  “Semites,” 
in  DB .  V.,  by  J.  F.  McCurdy.  m  r  r  m  w  r 

p.  42,  line  6  (from  bottom).  For  ^  a  niff  read  ^ a  mil  V>>. 
p.  257,  line  4.  Omit  against  me ,  with  Sb,  as  a  gloss;  see  p.  256. 
p.  277,  note  X,  For  G  VI.,  read  GI. 

p.  280,  lines  27-29.  The  text  of  strophe  I,  lines  7  and  8,  is  better  arranged 
as  in  the  translation  on  p.  283,  viz. : 

MP'Srn  ova  O'D'd  wrv 

:  vjdS  rvrm  wop' 

p.  281,  lines  I,  2.  Transpose  “ 611  *  is,  of  course,  a  gloss,”  to  follow  “In 
strophe  4  (611-7a).”  Dele  “(1)  v.116  is  suspected,  but  v.i.”  For 

«  y.u «,»»  read  M  m  r 

p.  287,  line  2  (from  bottom).  For  frugal,  read  ^041). 
p.  291,  line  15.  For  “  also  rejects,”  read  “  rejects  all  of.” 
p.  313,  line  20.  Orelli  reads  KanS;  see  p.  320. 
p.  329,  line  1.  Insert  it  after  eat. 
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PRINCIPAL  ABBREVIATIONS 


l.  General. 


abs. 

absolute. 

ICC. 

accusative. 

adv. 

adverb,  or  adverbial. 

apod. 

apodosis. 

art 

article. 

Ass.for  Assyr, 

.,  Assyrian. 

t a or  Hr. 

circa,  about. 

ci 

confer,  compare. 

circ. 

circumstantial. 

cl. 

clause. 

cod.,  codd. 

codex,  codices. 

cog.,  or  cogn. 

cognate. 

com. 

commentators,  or  com¬ 
mentaries. 

COM. 

consecutive. 

cont. 

continue,  continuing,  etc. 

cstr. 

construct. 

dat. 

dative. 

d.f.,  or  dag.  f. 

dagesh  forte. 

f.  or  fern. 

feminine. 

fol 

following,  follows,  etc. 

freq. 

frequentative. 

gen. 

genitive. 

Hiph. 

Hiph'tl. 

impf. 

imperfect. 

imv. 

imperative. 

indef. 

indefinite. 

inf. 

infinitive. 

intrans. 

intransitive. 

lit. 

literal,  or  literally. 

m.,  or  masc. 

masculine. 

Ni. 

Niph'aL 

om. 

omits,  omit,  etc. 

P- 

person. 

pass. 

passive. 

pf. 

perfect 

Pi. 

PifeL 

pi. 

plural. 

prec. 

preceding. 

pred. 

predicate. 

prep. 

preposition. 

pron. 

pronoun,  or  pronominal. 

ptcp. 

participle. 

rel. 

relative. 

rm. 

remark. 

»g- 

singular. 

stat. 

stative. 

str. 

strophe. 

subj. 

subject. 

suf. 

suffix. 

sugg. 

suggest,  suggestion,  etc. 

s.v. 

sub  voce. 

trans. 

transitive. 

V. 

verse. 

V, 

vide,  see. 

vb. 

verb,  verbal. 

v.i. 

vide  infra ,  see  below. 

VJ. 

vide  supra ,  see  above. 
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Prophetarum  posteriorum 
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H.  Strack  (1876). 

Complut. 

The  Complutensian  Poly¬ 
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6 

The  Septuagint,  cited  from 
The  Old  Testament  in 
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Septuagint;  edited  by 
H.  B.  Swete;  Vol.  Ill 

(1894). 

6* 
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Codex  Alexandrinus. 

6B 
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6L 
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Knhtbh. 

H 
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cited  from  Oesterley’s 


Studies  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Versions  of  the 
Book  of  Amos  (1902)  and 
“The  Old  Latin  Texts  of 
the  Minor  Prophets,” 
fournal  of  Theological 
Studies,  V.  76-88. 

AH®  The  Massoretic  Text. 

O.  T.  Old  Testament. 

Qr.  Q*ri. 

RV.  Revised  Version  (1885). 

RV.  m.  Revised  Version,  margin. 

5b  The  Syriac  translation,  cited 

from  the  Paris  Polyglot 

2.  Symmac  bus’s  translation, 

cited  from  Field’s  Hex . 
apla . 

Syr.-Hex.  Syro-Hexaplar. 

®  The  Targum,  cited  from  the 

Paris  Polyglot. 

0.  Theodotion’s  translation, 

cited  from  Field’s  Hex s 
apla . 

U  The  Vulgate,  cited  from  tho 

Paris  Polyglot. 


3.  Authors  and  Books. 


Abar.  or  Abarb. 
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AJSJL 
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Abarbanel  (f  1508). 

Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Literature .  Selected  Trans  la- 
tions.  Edited  by  Robert  Francis  Harper  (1901). 

Aben  Ezra  (t  1167). 

American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures , 
edited  by  William  R.  Harper. 

American  Journal  of  Theology ,  edited  by  the  Divinity 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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Baud.  EinL 

Baud.  ReL 

Bauer, 

Baumann, 
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Benz. 

Benz.  Arch. 
BL 


BL  EinL 

Bockel, 

Bdttcher, 

Briggs,  Hex . 
Brugsch,  Hist. 

Brull, 
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Da.  Theol. 
Dahl, 
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De. 

deR. 
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where  the  Hebrew  enumeration  is  followed. 


INTRODUCTION, 


A.  FACTORS  IN  THE  PRE-PROPHETIC  MOVEMENT. 

§  i.  The  Pre-prophetic  Movement  in  General. 

For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  place  of  Amos  and  Hosea  in 
connection  with  Hebrew  prophecy  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
briefly  the  principal  manifestations,  during  the  two  preceding  cen¬ 
turies,  of  what  may  be  called  “  pre-prophetism  ” ;  *  the  basis  of 
this  movement  and  its  chief  characteristics;  likewise  its  funda¬ 
mental  thought  (concerning  God,  man,  worship,  life,  and  the 
future), f  as  wrought  out  in  this  period.  In  the  same  connec¬ 
tion  some  attention  must  be  given  to  Assyria,  which  in  these 
times  touches  Israel  so  closely  and  exercises  so  marked  an  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  development  of  Israelitish  thought.  X  With  some 
of  the  data  relating  to  these  subjects  in  our  possession,  we  shall 
be  better  prepared  to  take  up  the  subjects  connected  with  Amos 
and  Hosea,  viz.  in  each  case  the  personal  life,  the  message,  the 
public  ministry ;  likewise  the  literary  form  of  the  prophetic  work, 


•  The  distinction  between  prophetism  proper  (*>.  written  prophecy)  and  that 
out  of  which  it  sprang  is  important,  and  may  be  maintained  by  using  for  the  latter 
the  word  "  pre-prophetism.”  For  the  same  reason,  we  may  use  nabhi'  (pi.  nebhi'im ) 
in  speaking  of  those  (not  seers)  who  preceded  Amos.  Cf.  the  use  of  the  terms 
Nebilsmus  and  Propketismus  by  R.  Kraetzsehmar  in  Prophet  und  Seher  im  Alien 
Israel  (1901). 

t  In  other  words,  the  theology  of  these  times,  as  it  has  been  preserved  in  con¬ 
temporaneous  writings  and  in  tradition. 

t  A  striking  characteristic  of  Israel,  in  comparison  with  its  sister  nations,  was 
a  readiness  to  receive,  from  the  outside,  contributions  in  the  form  of  new  institutions 
and  new  thought  Much  of  this  was  bad  and  in  time  was  lost;  but  much  of  it, 
being  good,  was  retained.  The  gradual  accumulation  and  assimilation  of  this 
outside  material,  under  the  guidance  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  ultimately  lifted 
Israel  to  a  position  of  influence  in  world-history. 
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INTRODUCTION 


the  versions  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the  more 
important  literature.* 

The  spirit  of  pre-prophetism  was  always  alert  and  aggressive.  Its  manifes¬ 
tations  were  frequent,  strong,  and  of  a  unique  character.  These  manifesta¬ 
tions  were  factors  in  preparing  the  way  for  that  “  point  in  the  history  of 
prophecy  at  which  this  great  religious  phenomenon  rises  —  apparently,  but 
surely  not  really  —  on  a  sudden  to  a  higher  level”  (Che.  EB .  3855);  in 
other  words,  the  point  at  which  Amos  and  Hosea  appear  upon  the  scene  of 
taction.  Unless  a  better  explanation  of  the  forward  step  taken  at  this  time  by 
the  so-called  writing  prophets  can  be  furnished  than  that  which  Budde  (Rel. 
131)  proposes  (viz.  their  utter  failure  to  impress  the  people  by  oral  speech), 
the  question  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  problem  still  unsolved. 


§  2.  Pre-prophetic  Participation  in  the  Revolt  of 
Jeroboam  I. 

The  participation  of  the  ntbhi'im  in  the  revolt  which  resulted 
in  the  disruption  of  the  united  kingdom  may  be  assumed,!  not¬ 
withstanding  the  late  date  of  those  portions  of  the  narrative  l  in 
which  this  participation  is  especially  described. 


*  Much  is  gained  in  thinking  of  Amos  and  Hosea  as  together  presenting  a  single 
unit  of  thought ;  for,  while  each  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  other  in  tempera¬ 
ment  and  in  message,  neither,  by  himself,  is  complete.  They  must  both  be  taken 
to  secure  the  whole  idea. 

t  Kue.  (Rel.  I.  198  f.)  says,  "  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  royal  house 
of  David  was  undoubtedly  countenanced  by  the  prophets,  especially  by  those  of 
Ephraim  ”  ;  We.  (Prol.  458),  declares  that  they  “  actually  suggested  and  promoted 
it”;  Kit  {Hist.  II.  188)  says,  "Jeroboam  was  supported  in  his  enterprise  by  a 
prophet,  Ahijah  of  Shiloh  M ;  Kent  (Hist.  II.  ao)  maintains  that  it  was  supported  by 
prophets  who  selected  the  leader.  So  also  Gu.  (G  VI.  1 30-1 32),  Wade  (O.  T.  Hist. 
313),  Paton  (Hist.  191).  Cf.  Che.  (EB.  2406),  who,  though  treating  the  narratives 
as  unhistorical,  regards  it  as  possible  that  Jeroboam  had  friendly  relations  with 
Ahijah  who  lived  at  Shiloh,  and  certain  that  the  northern  prophets  were  on  Jero¬ 
boam’s  side;  and  contra  Winckler  (GI.  I.  159!.,  II.  273)  and  H.  P.  Smith  (O.T. 
Hist.  1903,  pp.  177-80),  who  make  no  reference  to  prophetic  influence;  Sta.  (GVI. 
I.  306  f.),  who  declares  the  narratives  concerning  the  prophets  to  be  without 
historical  basis. 

X  There  are  four  stories :  (1)  Ahijah,  1  K,  of  which  vs.®-&  may  be  early 

(so  Kit.  and  Skinner)  ;  but  all  is  considered  late  by  Wkl.  ( Untersuch.  8  f.),  Kamp- 
hausen,  Benz.,  and  Sta.  (SBOT.) ;  (2)  Shemaiah,  1  K.  1222-24,  clearly  late ;  (3)  "  the 
man  of  God  out  of  Judah  ”  and  "  the  old  prophet  at  Bethel,”  1  K.  131'32,  all  of  which 
is  late;  (4)  the  visit  of  Jeroboam's  wife  to  Ahijah,  1  K.  14^,  which,  if  early,  has 
been  thoroughly  worked  over  by  a  later  editor,  the  Hebrew  text  seeming  to  be  a 
late  recension  of  0. 
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This  assumption  is  based  upon  (i)  the  fact  that  the  early  prophets  in  their 
intense  conservatism  stand  opposed  to  every  advance  of  civilization;  cf.  the 
general  policy  of  Elijah  (p.  xxxvi),  the  attitude  of  the  Judean  narrative  toward 
the  beginnings  of  civilization  in  Gn.  41*-*4,  and  the  opposition  of  Isaiah  (2*L 
316"*)  to  everything  that  seemed  to  favor  luxury  in  life ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
representation  of  this  same  idea  by  the  Nazirites  and  Rechabites  who  were 
closely  associated  with  nebhCism  and  prophetism  (p.  xxxi);  (2)  the  probabil¬ 
ity  that  the  spirit  which  later  actuated  Elijah  (as  well  as  Amos  and  especially 
Hosea)  in  reference  to  the  acknowledgment  of  other  gods  existed,  at  least 
in  germ,  in  the  minds  of  these  earlier  nebhi'im  (so  eg.  WRS.  PropK  48  ff. ; 
Bu.  Rel.  102);  (3)  the  consistency  of  this  pre-prophetic  action  with  that 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  dynasty  of  Omri,  as  well  as 
with  the  alleged  conspiracy  of  Amos  himself  (Am.  710-13)  against  Jeroboam  II., 
at  which  time  the  prophetic  temper  was  at  all  events  regarded  as  revolu¬ 
tionary  ;  and  (4)  the  extreme  likelihood  that  the  prophetic  stories,  while  late, 
represent  in  the  main  a  true  tradition,  since  they,  at  least,  indicate  one  school 
of  later  opinion,  the  other  school,  led  by  Hosea  (cf.  Ho.  84  1311)  regarding 
the  revolt  or  schism  as  a  great  blunder. 

The  effect  of  the  disruption,  in  so  far  as  the  pre-prophetic 
movement  is  concerned,  appears  (1)  in  the  fact  that  this  move¬ 
ment  takes  place  in  the  North,  rather  than  under  the  Davidic 
dynasty  in  the  South,*  for  until  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  before 
the  end  of  the  Northern  kingdom  (721  b.c.)  Judah  produced 
little  or  nothing  except  the  Judean  narrative  (p.  lxix).  This  was 
true  in  part,  because  (2)  a  much  greater  liberty  existed  in  the 
North,  as  a  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  Solomonic  regime  to 
maintain  in  Israel  the  obligations  which  it  succeeded  in  imposing 
upon  Judah ;  and  with  this  liberty,  there  was  possible  also  (3)  a 
far  greater  simplicity  of  life  than  in  the  South ;  there  existed,  in 
fact,  a  more  democratic  atmosphere,  the  extreme  class  distinctions 
being  less  emphasized  ;t  while  (4)  there  was  less  interference 
from  outside  influence  than  would  have  been  felt  under  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Solomonic  policy;  likewise,  (5)  the  disruption, 

•Che.  ( EB .  3863),  after  making  the  words  “  Gilgal,"  "  Carmel,"  " Ephraim,** 
“Jordan,"  "  Ramoth-gilead,”  etc.  (as  they  occur  in  the  narrative),  corruptions  of 
the  all-pervading  Jerahmeel  of  North  Arabia,  and  after  assigning  the  homes  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  as  well  as  of  Amos,  to  this  region,  says,  “  We  cannot  therefore 
be  certain  that  there  were  any  settlements  of  prophets  in  Northern  Israel." 

t  Meinhold  (p.  25)  suggests  that  Yahweh  was  the  champion  of  every  Israelite 
against  the  despotism  of  Solomon,  and  that  the  nab  At ,  therefore,  as  in  later  times 
(be  prophet,  took  the  side  of  the  deity  against  the  despot 
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in  spite  of  the  calves  of  Jeroboam,  contributed  very  largely  toward 
preparing  the  way  for  that  ultimate  separation  of  Yahweh  from  a 
place  among  the  gods  of  the  nations,  and  his  elevation  into  the 
god  of  the  heavens.*  The  revolt,  in  a  word,  was  in  some  slight 
sense  an  anticipation  of  the  later  and  more  radical  steps  taken  by 
Elijah  and  Elisha. 

§  3.  The  Pre-prophetic  Manifestation  under  Elijah’s 
Leadership. 

1.  Prophetic  interference  in  the  affairs  of  state  took  place 
under  Elijah’s  leadership  in  the  days  of  Ahab  ( ca .  875-850  b.c.). 
In  estimating  the  importance  of  this  very  notable  and  unique 
manifestation  of  the  pre-prophetic  spirit,  account  must  first  be 
taken  of  the  different  strata  of  material  preserved.  On  this  point 
students  are  practically  agreed. 

Certain  stories  come  from  about  800  B.c.,  i.e.  from  within  fifty  years  or 
so  of  Elijah’s  own  times,  viz.  ( a )  the  early  trouble  with  Ahab  and  the 
drought;  the  contest  on  Carmel;  and  the  visit  to  Horeb  (1  K.  iyi-ig3®- 5'30 
iS326-^9®114*21);  ( [b )  the  story  of  Naboth’s  vineyard  (1  K.  2I1-20®*27); 
( c )  Elijah’s  encounter  with  Ahaziah’s  messengers  (2  K.  I1-4-5-8).  From  a 
period  twenty-five  to  fifty  years  later  comes  the  account  of  Elijah’s  last  days 
with  Elisha  and  his  translation  (2  K.  21-25).  To  a  much  later  time  belong 
the  story  of  Elijah’s  treatment  of  the  companies  sent  out  by  Ahaziah  (2  K. 
I**18)  and  certain  additions  to  the  early  stories  (eg.  I  K.  jg9fc-n« 

2i»fc.28.28f Benzinger  makes  2  K.  i3-8  also  late,  and  Kamphausen  the  entire 
account,  2  K.  I1*18).  So  substantially  Kit.,  Benz.,  Kamphausen,  Burney,  and 
Skinner ;  but  Sta.  (SBOT.)  calls  all  the  Elijah  and  Elisha  material  late  except 
I  K.  l8s,-82a  1 98 fc.  10. 11  a.  c.  2120fc.21f.»4  2  K.  2l*.25fc  (cf.  QVI%  \  ^  note)  . 

Meinhold  (pp.  17-21)  places  the  stories  about  750  B.c.  on  the  ground  that 
such  legends  could  not  have  developed  in  fifty  years  ;  and  Todd  (Politics  and 
Religion  in  Ancient  hr.  (1904),  195  ff.)  minimizes  Elijah’s  significance  and 
makes  the  entire  Baal-story  an  allegory  coming  from  Manasseh’s  times. 

2.  In  the  interpretation  of  these  stories,  the  earlier,  as  well  as  the 
later,  must  be  acknowledged  to  show  two  tendencies  of  a  decided 
character.  The  narrator’s  point  of  view  is  one  strongly  biassed  by 
the  attitude  toward  Baalism  which  prevailed  in  the  times  succeeding 


•  Cf.  K.  DB.  V.  646  f. 
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Jehu.  The  picture  of  Ahab  and  his  relation  to  Baalism  is  greatly 
overdrawn,  a  very  large  legendary  element  having  entered  into  it.* ** 
Besides  this,  Elijah,  called  nabhP ,  or  prophet,  only  once  in  the 
entire  narrative  (viz.  i  K.  1 8“  where  no  other  designation  could 
have  been  employed),  is  everywhere  (especially  in  i  K.  1 7®-14  2  K. 
1  a8)  represented  as  possessed  of  magical  powers.f 

3.  But  after  making  full  allowance  for  these  elements,  we  may 
feel  confident  that  Elijah  represents  a  true  historical  character  of 
a  remarkable  type,  and  that  a  proof  of  his  greatness  is  this  very 
"  stupendous  and  superhuman  ”  image  of  him  here  sketched.  J 
We  are  not  compelled  to  choose  between  the  two  extreme  views, 
according  to  one  of  which,  the  prophet  Elijah,  while  above  the 
level  of  the  nebhMm  of  his  time,  is  presented  in  greatly  magnified 
form,  the  prophets  of  this  period  having  had  no  such  prominence 
as  the  narratives  assign  to  them ;  §  while  the  other  treats  him  as  a 
Titanic  character  creating  a  new  epoch  in  Israel's  history,  to  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  Moses  himself.  ||  His  proper  place  may 
be  determined  by  observing  certain  secondary  points  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  contest  with  Ahab  regarding  Baalism,  and  with 
Ahab’s  relations  to  Naboth,  and  all  of  this  must  be  studied 
in  the  light  of  the  issue  of  the  whole  matter  as  it  appears  in  the 
case  of  Jehu  under  Elisha’s  ministry. 

Among  other  points,  outside  of  the  two  main  stories,  the  following  should 
not  be  overlooked:  (1)  Elijah  ( v.s .)  is  not  called  nabhi\  because  even  at 
this  time  he  is  recognized  as  something  different.  He  may  not,  however,  be 
placed  in  the  class  of  the  writing  prophets,  because,  unlike  them,  he  has  left 


*  This  is  the  unanimous  voice  of  critical  opinion ;  cf.  Kue.  Einl.  §  25 ; 
Kit.  Hist.  II.  267;  Addis,  art.  "  Elijah,"  EB.\  We.  Frol.  292  f.;  Co.  Proph.  29; 
Che.  EB.  3859  f.;  Meinhold;  Sm.  Rel?  175  ff. ;  H.  P.  Smith,  O.  T.  Hist.  188  ; 
K.  DB.  V.  655. 

f  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  earlier  conceptions  of  nebhVism  which  Israel 
held  in  common  with  other  nations ;  cf.  the  power  of  Moses  with  his  magician's 
staff  (Ex.  4*6'  7*®  9®  etc.),  that  of  Joshua  and  his  spear  (Jos. 18ao),  and  the  use 
of  the  arrow  in  divining  referred  to  in  2  K.  13I*  See  K.  DB.  V.  650  f. ;  Sm. 
Rel*  154 ;  Kit  Hist.  II.  266  l ;  Che.  EB.  3856  f. 

J  Cf.  Co.  Proph.  29. 

\  We.  Prol.  291;  Sta.  GVI.  I.  526  f.;  Todd,  op.  cit.  195  ft;  H.  P.  Smith,  O. 
T.  Hist.  191  ft ;  Meinhold,  1-32. 

|  Co.  Proph.  99;  Kit  Hist.  II.  266  f.;  Addis,  art.  "  Elijah,"  EB.  \  Strachan,  art 

**  Elijah,"  DB. 
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nothing  in  written  form  ;  and  unlike  them,  he  is  closely  associated  with  man- 
ticism  and  magic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  facts  seem  to  make  him  both  seer 
and  nabhi\  Witness  the  point  already  suggested  in  reference  to  manticism  and 
magic,  and,  in  addition,  the  fact  of  his  close  relationship  with  the  societies  of 
nebhi'im%  and  his  apparent  leadership  among  them,  his  farewell  visit  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  headquarters  of  these  societies,  their  strong  interest  in  the  occasion  and  the 
manner  of  his  final  departure ;  and,  still  further,  those  great  characteristics 
of  sturdiness,  strength,  and  courage  which  bespeak  for  him  a  place  side  by 
side  with  the  seers  of  the  past,  viz.  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel.  (2)  The  sud¬ 
denness  of  his  appearances  and  disappearances,  so  frequently  a  subject  of 
comment  (1  K.  171  i87ff-  2  K.  216),  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  lacunae  of  the 
narrative,  rather  than  to  any  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  writer  to  cultivate  an 
atmosphere  of  mystery. 

(3)  The  impression  of  a  magical  personality  (cf.  the  story  of  Samuel  and 
the  witch  of  Endor)  is  conveyed,  not  only  in  the  miraculous  power  ascribed 
to  him  in  general,  but  also  in  his  special  power  over  dew  and  rain  (1  K. 
17s  I81-41"45),  the  deference  paid  to  him  by  Obadiah  (1  K.  i87ff),the  use  of  an 
extra  quantity  of  water  to  prevent  suspicion  (i888ff),  the  physical  performance 
in  connection  with  his  premonition  of  rain  (I842-46),  the  ecstatic  condition 
in  which  he  ran  five  hours  from  Carmel  to  Jezreel  (1846),  the  magical  power 
ascribed  to  his  mantle  (1919,  cf.  2  K.  28*13ir  ),  which  Elisha  may  not  resist, 
and  with  which  the  waters  are  divided  ;  and  especially  in  the  account  of 
his  marvellous  translation  by  means  of  a  chariot  and  horses  of  fire  (2  K.  2llf  ), 
a  later  expression  of  the  feeling  that  his  activity  was  enduring,  and  that  his 
fellowship  with  God  was  “  so  close  that  its  interruption  seemed  inconceiv¬ 
able  ”  (K.  DB.  V.  655).  In  close  connection  with  all  this  is  (4)  the  strongly 
pronounced  nomadic  spirit,  which,  naturally,  stands  opposed  to  everything 
that  indicates  progress  in  civilization.  This  spirit  appears  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  food  and  dress  (1  K.  19®* 18  2  K.  i8),  in  his  isolation  from  his  fellows, 
and  in  his  opposition  to  the  religious  policy  of  Ahab  (zu.).  Perhaps  this 
furnishes  the  explanation,  also,  of  the  sudden  character  of  his  appearances 
and  disappearances  (z/.r.)  :  it  is  surely  in  accord  with  this  that  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  living  by  the  brook  Cherith,  which  flows  into  the  Jordan  (1  K. 
I72-7);  sojourning  outside  of  his  own  country  at  Zarephath  in  Phoenicia 
(1  K.  I78ff-);  paying  a  visit  to  Horeb,  after  a  journey  of  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  (1  K.  I96-8);  and  moving  about  from  place  to  place  (2  K.  I,  2); 
cf.  the  nomadic  character  of  the  Rechabites  (p.  lii),  who  arose  about  this 
time  (®.i.).  (5)  Not  a  little  light  is  thrown  upon  the  story  of  pre-prophetism 

by  the  two  incidents  in  Elijah’s  life,  in  connection  with  which  he  left  his 
native  land  and  visited  foreign  countries.  The  earlier  sojourn  in  Phoenicia, 
at  Zarephath,  together  with  the  nature  of  the  work  performed,  indicates,  on  his 
part,  not  only  the  nomadic  tendency  (in  this  case  encouraged,  doubtless,  by 
fear  of  Ahab),  but  also  an  attitude  toward  non-Israelites  which  is  broad  and 
liberal,  in  spite  of  the  narrow  and  intense  zeal  ordinarily  attributed  to  him ; 
and  besides,  a  leniency  which  meant  that  the  hatred  shown  in  connection 
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with  Baalism  was  not  against  that  religion  in  itself,  but  only  against  its 
encroachment  upon  the  realm  of  Yahweh  (Sm.  Rel .2  178;  Co.  Proph,  31), 
who  had  now  become  recognized  as,  indeed,  the  god  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
although  not  god  also  of  Phoenicia.  The  visit  to  Horeb  (1  K.  19®*),  while 
illustrative  of  many  elements  in  the  prophet’s  character  (eg.  the  longing  for 
solitude  characteristic  of  the  nomad,  and  a  deep  spiritual  nature,  as  well  as  a 
tendency  to  deep  despondency),  also  calls  attention  to  the  prophet’s  idea  of 
Yahweh's  original  home  and  dwelling-place,  i.e.  the  place  in  which  one  can 
most  easily  secure  his  oracle ;  and  is  better  understood  in  the  light  of  Ju.  5* 
(cf.  also  Dt.  332  Hb.  3*  Ps.  688).  This  journey,  although  undertaken  in  a  fit 
of  discouragement,  and  because  of  Jezebel’s  inimical  attitude,  cannot  be  easily 
explained  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  the  nabhi*f  in  accordance  with 
the  general  conviction,  makes  this  pilgrimage,  in  the  fashion  of  all  ages,  to  a 
place  regarded  as  sacred  from  the  oldest  times,  because  there  Yahweh  had 
dwelt  in  the  beginning  (Bu.  Rel.  18 ;  K.  DB.  V.  626  f. ;  Barton,  Semitic 
Origins ,  277  ;  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  130  ff.). 

(6)  The  chief  elements  in  certain  situations  described  in  the  Elijah-stories 
had  already  been  anticipated  in  earlier  history,  eg.  Solomon  had  erected 
sanctuaries  for  his  foreign  wives  (1  K.  n7f)  just  as  Ahab  does  for  Jezebel 
(tu*.),  and  probably  this  constituted  one  of  the  charges  in  the  prophetic 
indictment  of  that  monarch.  Even  earlier,  Nathan  had  taken  precisely  the 
same  stand  against  the  abuse  of  royal  power  (2  S.  I21-16)  as  that  taken  by 
Elijah  in  the  case  of  Ahab.  Still  further,  the  thought  of  Yahweh’s  using 
Syria  (1  K.  1916-17)  in  order  to  punish  Israel  for  wrong-doing,  does  not,  of 
itself,  imply  that  Yahweh  is  other  than  a  national  god,  as  is  clear  from  the 
presence  of  this  same  conception  not  only  in  earlier  Israelitish  times  (Nu. 
1440  [J,  E]  Jos.  7  [J]),  but  also  among  other  nations  (cf.  the  part  played 

by  the  gods  in  the  fall  of  Babylon  in  the  Cyrus  Cylinder, ♦  and  the  representa¬ 
tions  concerning  Yahweh’s  power  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  [J,  E],  and  in  the 
confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel  [in  J];  cf.  Meinhold,  30  f.).  On  the  further 
bearing  of  this,  v.i.  (7)  Much  turns  upon  the  exact  meaning  assigned 
to  the  utterances  concerning  Yahweh  and  the  Baalim  in  1  K.  I824-27-87-* 
(Sm.  Rel.2  178),  v.i. 

4.  The  uncertainty  of  the  facts  in  the  story  of  Elijah’s  struggle 
with  Ahab  and  the  priests  of  Baal  explains,  if  it  does  not  justify, 
the  varying  interpretations  which  have  been  founded  upon  them. 
We  may  consider  here  those  points  which  relate  to  the  form  of 


•The  words  of  Sennacherib's  general  (2  K.  1826  =  Is.  3610)  might  also  be  cited, 
were  it  not  probable  that  they  represent  a  later  Israelitish  view  rather  than  the 
thought  of  the  Assyrian  (cf.  Sta.,  Benz.,  Marti,  Duhm,  in  loc.).  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  haughty  Assyrian  would  represent  himself  as  acting  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  the  god  of  a  small,  despised  people. 
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the  story,  the  actual  facts  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  determined, 
and  the  problems  raised  by  these  facts.  But  since  Elijah’s  contest 
is  only  part  (or  perhaps  the  beginning)  of  the  great  struggle  which 
was  closed,  under  the  direction  of  Elisha,  by  Jehu,  we  shall  state 
the  problems  and  reserve  a  decision  upon  them  until  the  additional 
help  has  been  gained  which  is  furnished  by  the  events  of  Elisha's 
career  and  a  consideration  of  the  actual  denouement  (pp.  xlviii  f.). 

(i)  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  date  of  the  material  (v.s.)t  as  well  as 
to  its  prejudiced  character.  We  cannot  fail  to  note  also  its  fragmentary  form, 
eg.  its  failure  to  furnish  any  introduction  to  the  story  of  the  challenge,  from 
which  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  events  leading  up  to  it  may  be  obtained; 
the  lack,  also,  of  the  end  of  the  story,  in  which  one  might  have  expected  to 
find  out  how  Elijah  executed  the  commission  given  him  at  Horeb,  for  surely 

1  K.  I919  30  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  fitting  conclusion;  and,  still  further,  the 
absence  of  anything  that  will  throw  light  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction, 
in  i  K.  1917.  Perhaps  the  story  of  Naboth  w’as  intended,  as  Wellhausen  sug¬ 
gests,  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  judgment  which  overtook  the  worshippers 
of  Baal.  (2)  The  facts  in  the  story  itself  are  not  always  mutually  consistent, 
and  the  statement  throughout  bears  evidence  of  being  too  strongly  colored 
against  Ahab.  The  formal  charge  in  1  K.  I630"83  represents  him  as  being 
actually  the  greatest  sinner  that  has  yet  occupied  Israel's  throne.  But  every 
accusation  made,  except  that  of  building  an  altar  in  the  house  of  Baal  (v.B), 
comes  from  the  Deuteronomic  period,  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries  later, 
when  the  official  spirit  had  altogether  changed.  Was  the  extension  of  this 
courtesy  to  his  wife  worse  than  the  similar  act  of  Solomon  ?  And  then,  we 
may  not  think  that  Ahab  had  altogether  forsaken  Yahweh,  or  that  Yahwism 
was  in  so  bad  a  state,  when  we  learn  that  of  Ahab’s  children,  three  ( I  K.  2240 

2  K.  31  818  were  given  names  containing  the  word  Yahweh  as  one  element; 
that  Ahab  is  able  to  find  four  hundred  Yahweh  prophets  in  one  place,  when 
there  is  occasion  for  their  service  (1  K.  22®);  and  that  the  number  of  those 
who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal  was  seven  thousand,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  of  the  Baal  adherents  are  able  a  little  later  to  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  one  house  (2  K.  io21*23).  If,  now,  we  add  to  this  the  statement  of 
Jehu  that  Ahab  served  Baal  only  a  little  (2  K.  io18),  and  the  evidence 
that  Jezebel  was,  indeed,  a  malicious  and  vindictive  woman,  we  may  well 
suppose  not  only  that  the  situation  was  less  serious  than  it  is  represented, 
but  also  that  Jezebel,  rather  than  Ahab,  was  the  chief  sinner.  Ahab,  follow¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  David  and  Solomon,  sought  to  strengthen  his  throne  and 
benefit  the  nation  by  alliance  with  outside  powers,  and  did  not  appreciate  the 
full  meaning  of  the  struggle  as  it  presented  itself  to  Elijah.  He  regarded  the 
question  as  one  in  which  the  royal  authority  was  involved,  and,  encouraged 
doubtless  by  the  Tyrian  influence,  acted  accordingly  (WRS.  Proph .  760.). 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Jezebel  was  zealous  and  persistent  in  her  efforts  to 
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build  up  the  Baal-party,  for  political  as  well  as  for  religious  purposes.  The 
Tyrian  Baal-worship  threatened  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  Israelitish 
Yahweh- worship.  (3)  But  these  facts,  even  in  this  simpler  and  less  sensational 
form,  represent  a  contest.  What  was  the  point  at  issue  ? 

The  question,  in  general,  is  this :  Does  Elijah  here  draw  the  line 
between  the  spiritual  Israel  {i.e.  the  seven  thousand),  and  Israel  of 
the  flesh,  who,  though  of  the  nation,  are  not  members  of  the  elect, 
known  later  as  "  the  remnant  ”  ?  *  Are  the  spiritual  and  the  worldly 
here  for  the  first  time  brought  into  conflict  ?f  Does  Elijah,  then, 
give  evidence  of  a  conception  of  God  higher  than  any  that  has  yet 
been  held  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  we  throw  out  this  entire 
narrative  of  the  Baal-struggle  as  absolutely  unhistorical ;  l  and 
understanding  that  it  had  its  origin  a  century  or  a  century  and  a 
half  later  than  was  indicated  above,  regard  it  as  consequently  the 
expression  of  a  time  not  earlier  than  that  of  Amos  and  Hosea  ? 
In  either  case  may  we  suppose  that,  after  all,  Elijah’s  position  is 
nothing  more  than  Ahijah  might  have  taken  against  Solomon,  the 
feet  being  that  the  struggle  is  on  behalf  of  the  old  idea,  viz.  an 
undefiled  cultus,  through  a  correct  performance  of  which  Yahweh's 
demands  are  satisfied,  §  and  not  in  behalf  of  the  new  idea,  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  writing  prophets,  that  Yahweh’s  religion  was  something 
other  than  a  cult  ?  Does  Elijah  represent  Yahweh  as  about  to 
bring  great  punishment  on  Israel,  through  Syria,  because  of  failure 
to  observe  a  pure  cult,  or  because  of  ethical  shortcomings  ?  This 
is  the  question  at  issue.  The  answer  to  it  is  of  great  con¬ 
cern  in  determining  the  value  of  the  contribution  of  Amos  and 
Hosea. 

5.  The  Naboth  story  is  perhaps  more  significant  than  anything 
else  connected  with  the  life  of  Elijah,  for  here  there  is  spoken  the 
condemnation  of  governmental  unrighteousness  which  receives  so 
large  a  notice  from  later  prophets. 

Some  difficulties  exist,  likewise,  in  the  form,  as  it  is  given  us,  of  this 
story  (1  K.  21).  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  interrupts  the  connection  of  chaps.  20 
and  22.  If  to  this  we  add  that  in  0  it  immediately  follows  chap.  19,  and  that 
it  has  many  points  of  affinity  with  the  narrative  in  chaps.  17,  19  (eg.  the 


*  We.  hr.  u.  jud.  Gesch.1  54,  note. 

X  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  526  ff. ;  Todd,  op.  cit.  195  ft 


t  Sm.  Rel*  1 77  ff. 
$  Meinhold,  24  ff. 
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representation  of  Ahab  as  a  weak  man  controlled  by  Jezebel;  also  the  appar¬ 
ent  dependence  of  2i20a  upon  1817),  sustaining  no  relation  to  chaps.  20^  22, 
we  have  a  fairly  strong  case  for  the  order  given  in  S  (yj.').  But  now,  if 
we  put  together  the  fact  that  Elijah  is  being  introduced  again  by  the  same 
writer  after  his  successor  has  been  appointed  (iK.  I91*-81);  the  fact  that  the 
murder  of  Naboth  contributed  more  largely  to  the  ruin  of  Ahab’s  house  than 
did  his  religious  policy  (Ew./fir/.  IV.  71, 107;  Co.  Proph .  31  ff. ;  Skinner,  255); 
and  the  better  understanding  gained  of  the  Carmel  episode  if  we  suppose  the 
murder  of  Naboth  to  have  preceded  it,  and  to  have  excited  the  feeling  of  the 
people  against  Ahab  (Skinner,  255 ;  WRS.  E B.  2670),  —  we  are  compelled  to 
assume  either  that  chap.  21  originally  stood  between  vs.18aadl9  of  chap.  19, 
or  that  it  is  an  independent  document  (cf.  its  resemblance  to  141"18,  and  the 
view  of  Burney  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  source  as  2  K.  ^lO28).* 

Keeping  in  mind  the  difficulties  which  the  form  of  the  story 
presents,  we  may  note  in  reference  to  its  content :  (a)  that  the 
main  point,  rebuke  of  the  king  for  an  outrageous  act,  is  the 
same  as  that  found  in  the  Nathan-David  story  ( v.s .),  and  forms 
one  of  the  principal  topics  in  the  discourses  of  Amos  and  Hosea ; 
(b)  that,  after  all,  Ahab’s  act  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  an  oriental 
monarch  (z^.)  ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  ancient  spirit  of  freedom  is 
again  aroused  (as  in  the  days  of  the  disruption)  against  a  personal 
despotism ;  (r)  that  it  was  this  crime  (vs.),  rather  than  Ahab’s 
defence  of  Baalism,  that  cost  him  his  throne,  a  significant  fact  in 
the  history  of  national  ethics  and  of  a  true  conception  of  religion. 
In  this  same  connection  we  may  observe  further :  (a)  the  thing 
which  Yahweh  is  here  represented  as  doing  is  something  quite 
unusual;  the  threat  that  Ahab’s  house  is  to  be  destroyed  by  a 
foreign  power,  viz.  Syria,  plainly  makes  Yahweh  something  other 
than  a  merely  national  god  (v.i.)  ;  (b)  the  Naboth-story  is  to 
receive  practically  the  same  interpretation,  whether  we  suppose  it 


•  To  this  may  still  be  added  the  lack  of  harmony  between  chap.  21  and  2  K.  9 ; 
cf.  the  position  of  Naboth’s  “field”  in  2  K.  a  little  way  from  Jezreel,  and 
Naboth’s  “vineyard”  close  to  Ahab’s  palace  (in  Samaria?),  1  K.  2I1*,  and  the 
variants  of  3  in  v.i ;  the  visit  of  Ahab  to  his  ill-gotten  prize  on  the  day  after  the 
murder  in  2  K.  g26,  but  apparently  on  the  same  day  in  1  K.  21 ;  also,  the  words  of 
Jehu  in  2  K.  92*  tell  us  a  fact  not  in  1  K.  21U-M  viz.  that  Naboth’s  sons  were  killed. 
On  the  basis  of  these  and  other  facts  chap.  21  is  assigned  to  an  independent  source, 
as  an  appendix  to  chaps.  17-1921.  by  Kue.  Einl.  Ill*  78;  Meinhold,  12 ff.;  Gunkel, 
Preussische  Jahrb.  XXVI  l.  ( 1897) ,  18  ff. ;  Skinner ;  but  cf.  We.  Hex.  283  ff. ;  WRS., 
art  ”  Kings,”  ED.  2670;  Kit.  159-162;  Benz,  in  loc . 
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to  have  preceded  the  Carmel  event,  and  to  be  closely  connected 
therewith  (furnishing,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  that  popular  uprising), 
or  to  have  followed  it  and  been  entirely  independent  of  it  In 
either  case  it  is  a  cry  for  justice  to  those  oppressed.  Upon  the 
whole,  something  tangible  is  gained  if  the  two  stories  are  joined 
together ;  (c)  with  both  stories  there  may  be  connected  logically 
the  opening  message  of  Elijah  to  Ahab  (i  K.  171)  containing  the 
threat  of  drought ;  for,  after  all,  this  is  the  question  at  issue ;  Who 
grants  rain?  Who  is  God?  Yahweh  or  Baal?  The  chief  purpose 
of  this  threat  was  “  to  demonstrate  that  the  God,  whose  servant  is 
Elijah,  is  the  sole  ruler  of  nature,  against  whose  will  no  power 
in  heaven  or  earth  can  prevail”  (Skinner).  This,  in  brief,  was 
Elijah’s  great  message  (zu>.). 


§  4.  Pre-prophetic  Influences  in  the  Time  of  Elisha. 

1.  Close  cooperation  of  the  prophet  with  the  government,  a 
conspiracy  against  the  government  and  its  overthrow  by  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  the  prophet,  —  all  this  took  place  in  the  days  of  Elisha 
(ca .  850-800  b.c.).  In  this  we  have  the  completion  of  the  work 
initiated  by  Elijah. 

The  portions  of  2  K.  concerned  with  the  life  of  Elisha  may  be  classified : 

(1)  21-®  4M>28  81-15  1314"21,  a  series  of  early  prophetic  narratives  of  a  personal 
or  biographical  character,  loosely  strung  together  and  laying  special  emphasis 
on  Elisha’s  activity  as  a  wonder-worker  (to  be  designated  by  the  symbol  E6) ; 

(2)  3i“27  6*4-7 7  91** 11_28*  a  different  collection  of  early  prophetic  narra¬ 

tives  giving  special  attention  to  Elisha’s  influence  in  affairs  of  state  and  in  the 
campaigns  against  Syria  and  other  nations  (E*) ;  (3)  31"8  718"20  816-24- 25-29  97-10 

a  series  of  later  additions  chiefly  from  the  pen  of  the  Deuteronomic 
compiler  of  Kings.  Cf.  the  comm,  of  Kit,  Benz.,  Burney,  Skinner;  and  Kue. 
Einl.  in-  80  ff.;  We.  Hex .  286-90;  Addis,  art.  “Elisha,”  EB.;  Dr.  LOT . 
196  f.;  WRS.  and  K.,  art.  “  Kings,”  EB. 

This  material  presents  some  of  the  characteristics  named  above,  notably, 
(a)  the  magical  element  (strikingly  similar,  and  even  stronger),  but  there 
is  little  or  no  basis  for  the  opinion  (H.  P.  Smith,  O.  T.  Hist.,  p.  194,  and 
others;  cf.  contra,  Addis,  EB .  1276;  Strachan,  art  “  Elijah,”  DB.;  and  the 
comm,  of  Kit.,  Benz.,  and  Skinner)  that  the  Elisha-memoirs  are  in  large  part 
a  duplication  of  those  of  Elijah,  and  consequently  unhistorical.  ( b )  The  lack 
of  chronological  order,  as  well  as  of  chronological  indication;  and  the  result 
of  this  is  to  create  a  wrong  impression  of  Elisha’s  career  (cf.  Addis,  EB,  1276; 
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Strachan,  DB.  I.  694;  Benz.  129;  Kit.  185);  for  who  really  gathers  from  the 
narrative  that  Elisha  lived  forty-five  years  after  the  revolt  of  Jehu?  A  true 
conception  of  the  case  is  prevented  by  the  placing  of  this  story  at  the  end, 
with  all  the  anecdotes  but  one  preceding. 

2.  The  following  points,  although  of  secondary  interest,  may 
not  be  ignored  : — 

(1)  The  first  meeting,  at  which  the  call  was  extended  (by  Elijah,  it  would 
seem,  rather  than  by  Yahweh  himself),*  took  place  at  the  home  of  Elisha's 
family  (which  must  have  possessed  substance ;  and  consequently  Elisha,  like 
Amos,  was  not  an  ordinary  nabhi '),  some  time  after  Elijah's  visit  to  Horeb,f 
perhaps  six  or  seven  years  before  Elijah's  final  disappearance,  %  in  all  a  dozen 
years  or  so  before  the  great  revolution  which  unseated  the  dynasty  of  Omri. 
Elisha  differed  greatly  from  Elijah  in  appearance  (cf.  the  phrase  hairy  man , 
2  K.  18  [unless  with  Kittel,  Benzinger,  and  Skinner,  we  refer  this  to  the  hairy 
mantle],  with  the  epithet  bald-head,  2  K.  2W)  and  in  dress  (cf.  the  mantle, 

1  K.  1910,  which  Elisha  does  not  seem  to  have  worn  in  later  life;  note  onjia, 

2  K.  429).  He  used  a  staff,  which,  with  the  mantle,  served  him  in  his  work  as 
a  magician.  In  a  true  sense  he  was  a  successor ,  since  he  it  was  who  gave 
political  effect  to  Elijah's  teaching,  §  or,  in  other  words,  faithfully  and 
resolutely  carried  out  the  policy  of  annihilating  Baal  and  all  that  belonged 
to  Baal,  which  was  Elijah’s  great  legacy  to  the  nation.  ||  In  this  case  there  is 
no  exegetical  nor  historical  sense  in  calling  Elisha  a  “  demagogue,  conspirator, 
revolutionist,  and  agitator  "  (Co.  Proph.  33) ;  the  phrase  “  father  and  guide  of 
the  Northern  kingdom”  (Addis,  EB.  1276)  seems  more  appropriate  (p.  xliv). 
(2)  The  story  of  the  separation  is  late,  and  exhibits  some  peculiarities,  two  or 
three  of  which  deserve  mention  ;  eg.  how  comes  it  that  Elijah,  who  has 
always  lived  a  solitary  life,  now  sustains  close  personal  relations  with  the  pro¬ 
phetic  societies?  Perhaps  he  sees  fit  to  change  his  habits  now  that  the  end 
is  coming  (Ew.  Hist.  IV.  80);  or  does  this  document  present  a  different 
conception  of  Elijah  (Skinner)  ?  It  is,  rather,  Elijah’s  emphatic  way  of  intro¬ 
ducing  his  successor,  to  whom  he  intrusts  a  task  so  terrible  in  its  seriousness. 
The  passage,  therefore,  has  closer  connection  with  the  “  Elisha-stories  "  than 
with  the  “  Elijah-stories.”  The  “double  portion"  (2®)  is  not  the  portion 
of  the  first-born,  Dt.  2117  (Thenius,  Benz.,  Kit.,  Skinner,  in  loc. ;  and  Addis, 
EB.  1277);  nor  may  we  follow  the  literalizing  view  of  Sirach  (that  Elisha 
performed  twice  as  many  miracles  as  did  Elijah) ;  j  but  rather  it  expresses 
Elisha’s  desire  that,  having  an  even  larger  enduement  of  the  divine  spirit 
than  his  master,  he  may  be  able  to  carry  the  struggle  of  Yahweh  begun  by 


•  Cf.  cases  of  second-hand  inspiration  noted  by  Sm.  RelP  80,  note, 
f  Addis,  EB.  1276  ;  cf.  Skinner,  24a  ;  Benz.  113  ;  Kit.  153  f. 

X  Strachan,  DB.  I.  693.  $  WRS.  Proph .  85.  ||  Kit.  Hist.  II.  279. 

H  Ecclus.  48**,  imo  kxid  Sa  D'PfitDi  na->n  nm*  ow  'fl. 
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Elijah  to  a  successful  issue  (Maybaum,  Proph.  76).  On  the  purpose  of  the 
picture,  as  a  whole,  vj,t  p.  xxxvi.  (3)  The  fact  that  Elisha’s  habits  were  those 
of  an  agriculturalist  at  first,  and  later  of  a  city  dweller  (in  Jericho,  2  K.  218, 
Samaria,  6s2,  Dothan,  618,  Shunem,  410,  Damascus,  8*),  plays  an  important 
part  in  contrast  with  Elijah’s  nomadic  manner  of  life  (p.  xxxvi).  It  is  not 
enough  to  observe  simply  that  here,  as  frequently,  those  are  associated  who 
differ  greatly  from  each  other  (eg,  Amos  and  Hosea,  Isaiah  and  Micah) ;  or 
that  one  kind  of  mind  is  needed  for  initiation,  another  for  final  execution. 
The  case  is  incomplete,  unless  we  realize  the  full  significance,  in  this  long 
ministry  of,  perhaps,  fifty  years,  of  Elisha’s  “ easy  familiarity”  and  gentle 
manners,  not  only  when  he  is  sought  out  by  kings  (2  K.  621  1314),  but  also  when 
he  is  visited  on  new  moon  or  Sabbath  (2  K.  4aff  )  by  the  people  who  trust  him 
implicitly.  Was  this  demagoguery?  Then  Jesus  also  must  have  been  a 
demagogue.  Elijah’s  whole  career  was  a  protest  against  civilization.  Not  so 
Elisha’s  ;  but  rather  an  example  of  wise  and  effective  adjustment,  in  spite  of 
his  strict  religious  views,  to  the  new  environment  created  by  Ahab.  This 
suggests  (4)  other  points  of  character  which  come  out  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  smaller  events,  such  as  the  remarkable  spirit  of  toleration  (cf. 
Elijah  during  his  residence  in  Zarephath)  in  the  advice  given  Naaman  the 
Syrian  (Strachan,  DB,  I.  694);  of  humaneness,  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
Syrian  captives  (6**);  of  intense  love  for  Israel,  in  his  reply  to  Hazael’s 
question.  Why  does  my  lord  weep  ?  (811*13) ;  ♦  of  widely  recognized  sympathy, 
as  shown  by  the  coming  to  him  of  widows  and  orphans  (41) ;  of  the  tremendous 
energy  and  fruitfulness  of  his  work,  if  we  may  accept  the  estimate  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  king  Joash  (1314),  for  had  he  not  been  more  to  Israel  than  its 
chariots  and  horsemen  ?f  It  will  be  noted  that  the  data  suggestive  of  these 
elements  in  Elisha’s  character  lie,  for  the  most  part,  outside  of  the  field  of  his 
political  activity,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  revolution,  on 
which  t/.i. 

3.  Nothing  in  prophecy,  or  indeed  in  the  entire  Old  Testament 
scripture,  is  more  suggestive  of  wonderland  than  the  stories  which 
recount  Elisha’s  miracles.  This  idealization  finds  explanation  in 
more  than  a  single  way;  eg,  the  writer  thus  makes  expression 
of  the  profound  feeling  of  love  and  esteem  entertained  by  the 
people  for  Elisha,  as  well  as  of  an  equally  profound  belief  in  the 
love  of  Yahweh  for  his  people,  a  love  exhibited  in  the  beneficent 
activity  of  the  great  representative,  Elisha.  Whether  emphasis 
is  to  be  placed  upon  the  first  or  the  second  of  these  ideas  will  be 
determined  by  one’s  final  estimate  of  Elisha’s  work  as  a  whole. 


•  With  the  reading,  otr'?,  his  face  took  on  a  fixed  look  of  unutterable  horror 
(Skinner,  X.;  cf.  Klo.,  Kit.).  t  Addis,  EB,  1278 ;  Skinner  in  loc . 
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We  cannot  fail  to  make  three  comparisons:  (i)  Of  these  miracles  with 
those  of  Elijah  ( vj .  p.  xxxvi) ;  but  here  we  should  regard  Elisha’s  miracles 
neither,  on  the  one  hand,  as  grotesque  and  vulgar  in  so  far  as  they  are  not 
pure  imitation,  and  as  altogether  lacking  in  sanctification  and  grandeur,*  nor, 
on  the  other,  as  something  altogether  ideal  and  above  criticism  of  any  sort.f 

(2)  Of  Elisha’s  relation  to  Samaria  during  the  Syrian  wars,  with  Isaiah’s 
relation  to  Jerusalem  in  701  b.c.  during  Sennacherib’s  invasion;  but  in  making 
this  comparison,  we  must  remember  that  a  century  and  a  half  full  of  good 
teaching  for  Israel  has  elapsed,  and  that  while  Elisha,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
appears  to  less  advantage  than  does  Isaiah,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether, 
upon  the  whole,  the  latter  event  was  more  critical  than  the  former,  and 
whether,  likewise,  the  doctrine  of  Zion’s  inviolability  established  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Isaiah’s  preaching  in  701  B.C.  was  not  far  more  injurious  to  the 
Israel  of  the  future,  both  ethically  and  politically,  than  the  severe  and,  indeed, 
terrible  measures  apparently  sanctioned  by  Elisha  in  the  uprooting  of  Baalism. 

(3)  Of  Elisha’s  miracles  with  those  of  Jesus  Christ;  were  they  not  of  the 
same  general  character  ?  Omitting  the  treatment  of  the  children  slain  by 
bears,  do  they  not  represent  the  single  idea  of  beneficence,  that  is,  love  ? 
From  no  other  source  does  prophecy  receive  a  contribution  which  so  defi¬ 
nitely  represents  or  anticipates  the  Christlike  element  (Addis,  EB,  1277). 
Surely  this  thought  of  love  is  a  new  idea  in  Israel’s  religion.  But  is  it  just  to 
attribute  it  to  Elisha  ?  His  life  and  work  furnished  the  conception.  Even  if 
the  stories  are  very  late,  and  even  if  little  historical  fact  may  be  found  in  them, 
they,  at  all  events,  reproduced  Elisha’s  character  as  it  appeared  to  the  people 
of  his  own  times  and  of  those  that  followed. 

Much  in  these  miracles  relates  to  the  pre-prophetic  societies  (§  5).  Elisha 
was  strengthening  and  developing  these  societies  for  purposes  of  propaganda 
(Che.  EB,  3863).  These  societies  were  capable  of  exercising  great  influence 
on  Israel.  This  method  of  warfare  was  more  diplomatic  than  that  of  Elijah. 
It  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Elisha  lacked  courage  (2  K.  318fc).  It  is 
probable  that  in  view  of  his  feeling  toward  Joram,  he  did  not  use  his  house  in 
Samaria  to  any  great  extent  until  after  Jehu’s  accession,  but  lived  much  of 
the  time  with  the  societies.  This  work  was  to  have  great  significance  in  the 
further  development  of  prophecy. 

4.  The  political  activity  of  Elisha  is  full  of  interesting  problems. 
(1)  Pre-prophetism,  acting  through  him,  now  controlled  the  state. 
He  was  not  merely  an  adviser  like  Isaiah.  He  was  himself  an 
active  participant  in  the  affairs  of  administration,  “a  decisive 
power  in  court  and  camp  ”  (Addis,  EB,  1277).  In  this  he  followed 
the  example  of  all  his  predecessors.  The  time  had  not  yet  quite 


•  So  Co.  Proph,  33 ;  cf.  Addis,  EB,  1277. 
f  So  most  of  the  older  commentators. 
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come  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  policy,  viz.  that  of  non-inter¬ 
ference  except  in  so  far  as  moral  suasion  might  exert  an  influence. 
(2)  His  relations  with  foreign  kings  and  potentates  are  of  a  re¬ 
markable  nature.  They  seek  him  out.  His  reputation  must  have 
been  widespread.  Meinhold  is  right  in  pointing  out  that  Well- 
hausen  underestimates  the  influence  of  the  prophets  in  these 
times.  It  is  quite  inconceivable  how  certain  writers  *  count  Elisha 
as  of  so  small  a  value  to  Israelitish  thought  Greater  justice  is 
shown  him  by  others,  f 

(3)  The  account  of  the  Moabite  campaign  of  the  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  34‘27) 
with  his  vassal  kings  of  Judah  and  Edom  possesses  for  us  a  larger  interest 
even  than  that  which  its  relation  to  the  well-known  Mesha  inscription  (a 
voucher  for  the  historicity  of  this  story)  occasions,  $  because,  being  evidently 
from  the  series  of  political  stories  (p.  xli),  it  assigns  to  Elisha  an  important  rdle 
as  political  adviser,  and,  besides,  refers  to  certain  facts  in  connection  with  the 
prophet  which  aid  us  in  formulating  our  estimate  of  him.  We  observe  ( a )  the 
custom  of  making  inquiry  of  the  nebhCim  concerning  war  (cf.  I  K.  226ff-),and 
when  we  recall  the  times  of  Saul  and  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  the 
nebAfim ,  we  find  ground  for  the  supposition  that  the  primary  aim  of  these 
dervishes  was  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  the  nation  for  purposes  of  war  (Schwally, 
Semitische  Kriegs alter turner,  I.  (1901),  103  ff.;  K.  DB.  V.  653) ;  but  (£)  Eli¬ 
sha  being  discovered  in  the  camp,  the  mere  mention  of  his  relation  to  Elijah 
(as  the  pourer  of  water  on  the  hands  =  servitor)  gives  him  standing  in  the 
eyes  of  the  king  of  Judah,  who  in  I  K.  22  seems  not  to  have  known  the 
Northern  prophets.  There  is  to  be  noted  next  ( c )  the  statement  of  the  king 
of  Israel  (v.u)  which  implies  that  the  kings,  in  this  case  as  in  I  K.  22, 
have  undertaken  this  expedition  by  prophetic  advice  for  which  Yahweh 
was  responsible;  but  ( d )  Elisha,  following  Elijah’s  policy,  will  have  no 
dealings  with  the  king  of  Israel  (whichever  king  it  was)  § ;  for  the  sake, 
however,  of  Judah’s  king  he  will  speak.  But  he  cannot  speak  except  in  trance, 
and  so  (*)  as  was  his  custom  (n\-n,  and  it  used  to  be ,  is  frequentative),  he  asks 
for  a  musician  (v.16)  in  order  by  the  influence  of  music  to  excite  himself  into 
the  ecstatic  condition.  This  act,  attested  by  1  S.  io6,  alluded  to  frequently 
in  Arabian  literature  (WRS.  Propk .  392),  and  recognized  to-day  as  a  powerful 
incentive  to  religious  emotion  (cf.  the  influence  of  music  on  Saul’s  evil  spirit, 
1  S.  i6ia),  seems  to  bear  witness  to  three  things  :  that  Elisha  ( contra  Elijah) 

•  Co.,  Sta.,  H.  P.  Smith,  Marti. 

t  Ew.,  WRS.,  Addis,  Gu.,  Meinhold,  Sm.,  Kit.;  K.  DB.  V.  655 l 

t  Mesha's  inscription  relates  to  the  revolt  in  which  he  secured  independence 
from  Israel.  The  campaign  of  Jehoram  seems  to  have  been  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  reduce  Moab  to  submission  again. 

}  Cl  comm,  on  a  K.  37,  and  HL's  substitution  of  Ahaziah  for  Jehoshaphat. 
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is  in  close  companionship  with  the  nebhVim ;  that,  while  the  spirit  of  Yahweh 
takes  hold  of  Elijah  spontaneously,  artificial  means  are  resorted  to  in  Elisha’s 
case ;  and  that  consequently  he  belongs  rather  with  those  that  preceded  him  in 
the  prophetic  work  ( i.e .  a  lower  order)  than  with  those  who  followed  (i.e.  Amos 
and  Hosea).  The  first  of  these  all  will  accept;  but  are  the  other  inferences 
strictly  legitimate  ?  May  not  this  act  in  his  case  have  been  merely  the  con¬ 
ventional  way  of  announcing  the  oracle  ?  Is  it  really  any  more  derogatory  to 
his  standing  as  a  prophet  than  the  ecstatic  visions  of  Amos  or  Isaiah  or  Jere¬ 
miah  or  Ezekiel  (v.i.)  ?  (/)  The  method  adopted  to  secure  water  (vs.16-19) 

was  adapted  to  the  possibilities  of  the  locality  (known  for  its  sand-pits) ;  cf. 
the  plagues  of  Egypt,  (g)  The  evident  recognition  of  the  efficacy 

of  the  sacrifice  of  the  king’s  own  son  to  Chemosh  is  of  interest  in  fixing  the 
theological  point  of  view  of  the  writer. 

(4)  Evidence  of  Elisha’s  political  activity  is  seen,  still  further,  in  the  stories 
of  the  healing  of  Naaman  (51_w),  of  the  entrapping  of  the  Syrians  in  Samaria 
(68-M),  0f  siege  0f  Samaria  by  Ben-hadad  (fi24-;20),  with  each  of  which 
important  difficulties  are  connected ;  *  but,  in  general,  they  show  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Elisha  was  held  by  all  classes  of  men,  his  international  as  well 
as  national  reputation,  his  almost  unlimited  influence  at  home  and  abroad, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  great  breadth  of  his  mind,  and  his  entire  devotion 
to  the  nation’s  God,  Yahweh.  We  may  not  go  so  far  as  to  infer  that  Elisha’s 
international  greatness  and  his  international  relations  furnished  the  basis  for 
the  idea  of  an  international  god,  which,  in  turn,  prepared  the  way  for  Ames’s 
position  taken  in  chaps.  1  and  2;  yet  the  high  character  of  his  work  must  be 
recognized. 

5.  The  great  revolution  instigated  by  Elisha  and  executed  by 
Jehu,  described  in  2  K.  9,  10,  is  one  of  the  most  important  events 
in  IsraeTs  history ;  this  importance  relates  to  the  political  situation, 
but  also,  and  especially,  to  the  history  of  the  pre-prophetic  move¬ 
ment,  the  relation,  in  that  movement,  of  both  Elijah  and  Elisha  to 
the  history  of  Israel’s  religion.  This  revolution  placed  on  the  throne 
the  dynasty  under  which  Amos  and  Hosea  (in  part)  did  their  work. 
That  Omri’s  dynasty  had  greatly  strengthened  Israel  at  home  *ind 
abroad  is  universally  acknowledged. f  That  seed  was  sown  in  this 
revolution,  which  in  the  end  proved  Israel’s  ruin,  has  not  been 
denied  since  Hosea  (i4)  first  announced  it.  We  may  call  Jehu 
ambitious  and  bloodthirsty,  and,  since  he  undoubtedly  believed 


•  Eg.  the  latter  event  is  assigned  to  the  reigns  of  Ahab  (Benz.),  Jehoram  (We.; 
H.  P.  Smith,  O.  T.  Hist.  196),  Jehoahaz  (Kue.  Einl.  III.  81  f.). 
f  Kit.  Hist.  II.  262;  We.  Frol.  458  C;  Sta.  GVI.  I.  518, 522. 
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himself  to  be  acting  for  and  in  the  name  of  Yahweh,  a  fanatic.* 
Sacred  history  fails  to  furnish  a  more  ghastly  series  of  official  mur¬ 
ders,  beginning  with  the  shooting  of  Jehoram  in  his  chariot,  and 
closing  with  the  horrible  blood-bath  of  the  Baal-worshippers  in  the 
temple.  But  there  was  prophetic  precedent  for  the  revolution, 
and  the  total  destruction  of  the  royal  house,  when  dethroned, 
has  been  the  regular  routine  in  all  Oriental  revolutions.f  Al¬ 
though  by  the  revolution  there  was  gained  a  destruction  of  the 
Baal  cult,  and  although  it  was  strictly  in  accord  with  Oriental 
policy,  from  the  political  point  of  view  it  was  a  blunder.  J 

It  is  more  difficult  to  reach  a  decision  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
event  in  connection  with  the  pre-prophetic  movement,  and  of  the 
r61e  played  by  the  individual  prophets.  Apparently  no  great  fault 
has  ever  been  found  with  Elijah  because  of  his  share  in  it,  and 
yet  it  was  he  who  conceived  and  initiated  the  movement,  indi¬ 
cated  the  exact  lines  of  its  execution,  and  selected  specifically 
the  agents  who  were  to  complete  its  execution.  On  whom,  then, 
rests  the  responsibility  ?  If  one  may  judge  Elijah’s  character  by 
the  impression  which  it  produced  upon  his  contemporaries  and 
upon  those  immediately  following  him,  he  himself  would  have 
done,  in  detail,  just  what  Jehu  did ;  for  did  he  not  (i  K.  1840) 
actually  slay  the  prophets  of  Baal  (four  hundred  and  fifty)?  Did 
he  not  foretell  the  awful  events  which  were  to  rid  Israel  of  Baalism 

(19*-“)  ?§ 

On  the  other  hand,  severe  criticism  has  been  meted  out  to 


•  Comill’s  characterization  is  too  strong,  viz.  "  one  of  the  most  contemptible 
characters  known  in  the  history  of  Israel"  (< Proph .  33). 

t  Cf.  Ju.  9*  1  K.  is49  16U ;  the  Panammu  Inscription  from  Zinjirli,  line  3,  men¬ 
tions  a  slaughter  of  seventy  kinsmen  of  the  king  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  throne. 
Che.  EB.  2355. 

I  Sta.  GVI.  I.  545;  Gu.  G  VI.  178;  Co.  Proph .  33. 

$  Bu.  {Pel.  122),  concerning  the  reason  for  the  prophets'  support  of  Jehu,  says : 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reason  why  Jehu  was  made  the  candidate  of  the 
prophets  for  succession  to  the  throne  was  that  he  was  known  as  a  zealot  for  the 
pure  worship  of  Yahweh.  For  this  reason  alone  we  might  be  sure  that  he  and  his 
successors  were  unremitting  in  their  zealous  endeavor  to  maintain  the  worship  of 
Yahweh  in  Israel  pure  and  uncontaminated.  This  inference  is  fully  confirmed  — 
if  we  may  trust  the  popular  tales  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  —  by  the  fact  that 
for  full  two  generations  the  prophet  is  found  firmly  established  alongside  the  king, 
as  the  bulwark  of  the  throne."  Cf.  also  K.  DB.  V.  653. 
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Elisha,  who,  it  is  maintained,  is  scarcely  to  be  justified  for  his 
participation  in  the  deeds  of  Jehu,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
his  own  times.*  It  is  suggested  that  he  was  entirely  deceived  as 
to  Jehu’s  character ;  f  or,  in  any  event,  though  meaning  well,  lived 
on  that  lower  plane  of  religious  life  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
patriarchs,  did  not  forbid  intrigue  and  bloodshed.!  Now,  in 
making  our  estimate  of  Elisha,  let  us  recall  ( a )  the  lack  of  any 
word  of  disapproval  from  the  pen  of  the  narrators ;  ( b )  the  won¬ 
derfully  beautiful  character  portrayed  by  these  writers,  in  which 
the  features  especially  emphasized  are  humaneness,  tenderness, 
compassion,  and  love,  —  the  very  opposite  of  those  ascribed  to 
Elijah  (who  can  imagine  Elisha  as  suggesting  or  favoring  the 
policy  of  Jehu,  except  under  the  constraint  of  a  controlling  reli¬ 
gious  conviction?);  ( c )  the  strangely  solemn  circumstances  of  his 
appointment  to  office,  and  of  his  reception  of  Elijah’s  legacy;  ( d )  the 
opinion  of  Joash,  when  Elisha’s  life  is  just  closing,  a  strong  testi¬ 
mony  in  favor  of  its  magnificent  value,  while  the  estimate  of  Hosea 
is  to  be  treated  as  we  treat  the  anachronistic  utterances  of  other 
prophets  whose  judgments  concerning  earlier  events  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  a  later  age. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  the  question  briefly  stated  is  this : 
Was  the  religious  crisis  one  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  the 
revolution?  We  do  not  wish,  in  any  sense,  to  justify  the  intrigue 
and  bloodshed  connected  with  the  revolution. 

6.  It  remains  to  present,  in  the  form  of  propositions,  the  answers 
to  the  questions  that  have  thus  far  been  raised  (cf.  pp.  xxxviii  ff. 
and  xliv  f.),  all  of  which  pertain  to  the  significance  of  the  revolution 
in  connection  with  the  progress  of  Israel’s  religion. 

(1)  The  contest,  initiated  by  Elijah  and  completed  by  Jehu 
under  Elisha’s  direction,  was  one  for  which  the  higher  prophetism 
of  the  period  (860  to  800  b.c.)  was  responsible.  It  signified  for 
pre-prophetism  a  great  victory,  and  lifted  it  higher  than  it  had 
before  reached. 

(2)  The  contest  was  a  struggle,  not  so  much  with  the  old 
Canaanitish  Baalism,  which  had  largely  disappeared,  but  with 


•  Co.  Proph.  33 ;  Addis,  EB,  1278. 
f  Cf.  Kent,  Hist.  11.68. 


\  Kent,  he.  cit. 
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Phoenician  Baalism,  a  new  form  of  syncretism  which,  in  view  of 

all  the  circumstances,  involved  far  greater  danger  to  the  interests 
of  the  Yahweh-religion  (r/.r.).* 

(3)  The  point  at  issue  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  of 
Yahweh’s  existence ;  it  was  not  simply  that  of  giving  him  a  lower 
place,  but  rather  of  his  complete  rejection ;  f  for  if  Baalism  had 
conquered,  Yahwism  would  sooner  or  later  have  disappeared,  just 
as  Baalism  disappeared  after  the  victory  of  Yahwism. 

(4)  The  conception  of  Yahweh  which  the  prophets  represent  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  past.  For  them  he  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
national  God,  but  he  sustains  relations  also  to  other  nations,  and 
exercises  over  them  a  large  controlling  influence.  This  is  moving 
in  the  direction  of  an  international  God,  although  it  has  not 
reached  that  point. 

(5)  The  religion  for  which  they  contend  is  something  other 
than  a  cult  such  as  had  existed  in  the  past,  but  with  its  corruption 
eliminated.  J  It  may  be  elected  or  rejected.  It  is  one  which 
makes  ethical  demands.  Its  ideal  life  for  men  is  that  of  sympathy 
and  love. 

(6)  The  distinction  is  now  for  the  first  time  drawn  (though  very 
vaguely)  between  the  spiritual  and  the  worldly,  in  other  words 
between  a  true  spiritual  religion  and  nature-worship.  § 

The  content  of  these  propositions  prepares  the  way  for  an 
examination  of  other  pre-prophetic  influences  which  antedated  the 
work  of  Amos  and  Hosea ;  but  before  it  receives  a  final  formu¬ 
lation  it  requires  a  consideration  of  the  other  influences. 

§  5.  The  Pre-prophetic  Societies. 

1.  The  pre-prophetic  societies  constitute  a  phase  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  pre-prophetism  which  bears  closely  on  later  prophecy. 
Omitting  many  points  which  do  not  stand  in  close  relationship 
with  the  later  development,  the  following  may  be  regarded  as 
the  essential  features  for  our  immediate  purpose,  viz.  (1)  the 
numbers  of  the  nebhVim ,  including  the  closely  related  sects  of  the 
Nazirites  and  Rechabites ;  (2)  the  general  purpose,  character,  and 


•  K.  DB.  V.  647.  f  Contra  Sm.  Rtl?  155;  but  cf.  Meinhold,  28. 

\  Contra  Meinhold.  }  Contra  Meinhold;  but  cf.  Sm.  Rcl.2  1 77  ff. ;  We. 
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habits  of  these  associations ;  and  (3)  the  question  of  their  origin, 
their  external  and  internal  relations,  and  their  place  in  history  and 
prophecy.* 

2.  That  these  societies  represented  a  large  movement  (whether 
patriotic,  or  religious,  or  both)  is  clear  from  the  great  numbers  of 
nebhVim  referred  to  (viz.  the  one  hundred  hidden  by  Obadiah, 
1  K.  188;  the  four  hundred  in  conference  with  Ahab,  1  K.  22®; 
the  fifty  or  more  residing  at  Jericho,  2  K.  2716),  as  well  as  the 
citation  of  some  by  name,t  among  whom  we  must  select  Micaiah 
ben  Imlah  for  special  mention,  since  a  true  estimate  will  place 
him  side  by  side  with  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and,  in  some  respects, 
above  both.  These  numbers  signify  not  only  deep  interest  in 
Yahweh-worship,  but  also  an  intense  excitement  because  this 
worship  was  in  danger  from  the  Baalism  of  Tyre. 

The  failure  of  Ep,  which  describes  the  public  activity  of  the 
nebhi'im ,  to  make  any  definite  reference  to  the  societies  (but 
cf.  2  K.  91  =  Ep,  and  1  K.  2085,  probably  late),  as  well  as  the 
silence  of  Eb  concerning  any  public  activity  on  their  part,  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  either  as  destroying  the  value  of  the  represen¬ 
tations  made  in  each  (for  the  narratives  need  not  be  taken  as 
mutually  exclusive  t),  nor  as  giving  special  weight  to  the  opinion 
that  the  life  of  the  societies  was  exclusively  retired  and  devoted  to 
worship  and  meditation,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  largely 
public.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  both,  the  two  narratives  pre¬ 
senting  different  phases  of  the  life  of  the  nebhVim . 

From  the  lack  of  any  mention  of  the  societies  between  the  days 
of  Samuel  and  those  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  a  period  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  may  not  assume  that  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Philistine  struggle  they  had  died  out  and  were  later 
revived  by  Elijah.  Against  this  may  be  urged,  not  only  the  num¬ 
bers  just  mentioned,  but  also  the  standing  which  they  had  in 
Ahab's  time  as  an  order  that  must  be  consulted  (1  K.  2  2®f). 

•  The  most  satisfactory  treatments  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Kue.  Proph¬ 
ets  and  Prophecy ,  46  ff.,  and  Pel.  I.  193-202,  316  ff.;  WRS.  Proph.  85  f.,  389-392; 
GAS.  I.  20-30;  Maybaum,  Die  Entwickelung  d.isr.  Prophetenthums  (1883),  30- 
59  ;  Da.t  art  "  Prophecy,”  DB.  IV.  109  f. ;  Bu.  Pel.,  93-103;  K.  DB.  V.  652  ff. 

f  Vi*.  Micaiah  and  Zedekiah,  1  K.  2211  ;  Jehu,  1  K.  161. 

%  Cf.  K.  DB.  V.  656  f. ;  note  also  the  failure  of  the  Elijah  stories  to  mention  the 
societies. 
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This,  silence  may  be  accidental,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  frag¬ 
mentary  and  incomplete  character  of  the  narratives  as  they  have 
come  down.  So  few  are  the  names  of  preexiiic  writing  prophets 
preserved  in  the  historical  narratives  (Isaiah  alone,  and  in  Je. 
26wf  ,  Micah)  * * * §  that,  but  for  the  preservation  of  their  utterances, 
one  might  deny  their  very  existence. 

In  addition  to  the  many  nebAi'im,  named  and  unnamed,  and 
the  societies  which  are  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  times,  cognizance 
must  be  taken  of  two  sects,  perhaps  orders,  viz.  the  Nazirites 
and  Rechabites,  the  members  of  which,  while  not  reckoned  as 
nebhVim ,  share  to  some  extent  their  ideas  and  their  work  as  ser¬ 
vants  of  Yahweh. 

The  Nazirites  (pp.  56  f.),  rarely  mentioned,  were  individuals  especially 
consecrated  to  Yahweh,  the  consecration  taking  the  form  of  a  vow  or  dedi¬ 
cation  in  which  some  restriction  was  assumed  ( eg .  in  the  case  of  Samson, 
his  unshorn  hair,  the  possession  of  which  secured  to  him  Yahweh’s  spirit ; 
note  also  the  obligation  placed  upon  his  mother,  during  pregnancy,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  wine  and  unclean  food).  We  are  not  here  interested  in  the  later 
codification  (Nu.  6s-*-  n),  but  two  things  seem  very  suggestive  :  (a)  the 

fact  that  Samson’s  Nazirate  involved  exhibitions  of  great  strength  against 
Israel's  enemies,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  vow  of  abstinence  solely  for  warlike 
purposes. f  Was  this  perhaps  the  motive  that  led  also  to  the  organization 
of  the  bands  of  nebhCim  (v.i.)?  (£)  The  reference  of  Amos  (2uf)  to  Nazi¬ 
rites,  in  parallelism  with  prophets,  who  had  been  caused  to  drink  wine,  a  sin 
as  great  as  that  which  was  committed  in  forbidding  the  prophets  to  prophesy. 
From  this  we  must  infer  that  the  prohibition  of  wine  (which  was  regarded 
by  all  nomadic  tribes  ps  a  luxury  belonging  to  agricultural  life,  X  and  was,  like 
sensuality,  a  part  of  the  routine  of  Baal-worship  §),  as  well  as  that  of  cutting 
the  hair  was,  at  one  time  or  another,  the  restriction  assumed  in  the  con¬ 
secration  ;  but  further,  that  this  service  was  one  which,  like  the  prophetic 
service,  received  Yahweh's  approbation  and  was  worthy  of  being  cited  along 
with  it.  Whether,  now,  this  abstinence  represented  merely  a  service  in  war, 
uninterrupted  by  periods  in  which  one  yields  himself  to  pleasure,  that  is,  an 
absolutely  unbroken  service,  ||  or  rather  (as  with  the  Rechabites,  v.i.)  a 
sworn  protest  against  Baalism  (wine  being  a  special  product  of  Baal's  land), 


•  Bu.  Rel.  103. 

t  Now.  Arch.  II.  134 ;  Schwally,  Sent  it.  KriegialtertUmer ,  I.  101  ff. ;  K.  DB.  V. 
*57  £ 

t  WRS.,  Prop*.  84, 389;  Schultz,  Tkcol.  I.  163;  Kue.  Rel.  I.  316  f. 

§  Cf.  also  the  attitude  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  of  Mohammedans  to-day. 

0  Schwally,  loc.  cit. ;  K.  loc.  cit. 
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the  general  meaning  is  the  same ;  for  in  both  cases  the  purpose  is  protest, 
that  is,  consecration  to  war. 

Another  society  or  sect  which  seems  to  have  been  prominent  in  these 
times  was  that  of  the  Rechabites,  who  appear  and  disappear  in  Israelitish 
history  almost  mysteriously.  Assuming*  that  the  Jehonadab  whom  Jehu 
took  up  into  his  chariot  and  thus  joined  with  himself  in  his  bloody  work  for 
Yahweh  (2  K.  io15*)  was  the  Jonadab  cited  in  Jeremiah,  chap.  35,  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  Rechabites,  who  prohibited  to  his  descendants  the  drinking 
of  wine,  we  may  make  three  assertions  :  ( a )  in  Elisha’s  times  a  sect  or  family 
or  perhaps  order  existed,  pledged  not  to  drink  wine  (the  symbol  of  a  cor¬ 
rupted  civilization),  not  to  engage  in  agriculture  or  in  the  building  of  homes 
(that  is,  pledged  to  the  primitive  nomadic  life) ;  (b)  this  pledge  was  made  in 
the  service  of  Yahweh  (cf.  the  names  of  those  whom  Jeremiah  brought  into  a 
chamber  of  the  temple,  all  of  which  end  with  Yah ,  and  also  Jeremiah’s  closing 
words,  viz .  that  for  Yahweh’s  service  there  shall  always  be  sons  of  Jonadab) ; 
(r)  the  life  of  this  society  was  a  protest  against  luxury,  intemperance,  and 
idolatry,  and  against  the  Canaanitish  civilization  of  the  times;  and  w'as  a 
reaction  toward  the  primitive  simplicity  of  Israel.  We  may  leave  unsettled 
the  question  whether  this  order  was  founded  on  the  model  of  the  Kenites  f 
(cf.  1  Ch.  2s5,  Ju.  i16,  I  S.  156),  or  was  really  a  family  descended  from  them. 
“  They  represented  in  either  case  a  type  of  anchoritism  ”  (Kautzsch)  which 
was  closely  related  in  form,  and  especially  in  spirit,  to  that  of  the  nebhfim 
and  the  Nazirites,  the  three  together  constituting  a  comparatively  new  and 
extraordinary  propaganda  for  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  Yahweh  as  the  god 
of  the  desert,  and  of  storm  and  battle,  —  an  idea  which  carried  with  it  sim¬ 
plicity  both  of  life  and  of  cult. 

3.  A  few  points  relating  to  the  general  character  and  the  habits 
of  these  prophetic  associations  deserve  consideration. 

(1)  While  in  Samuel’s  time  these  societies  were  bands  of  men 
roving  from  place  to  place  (probably  in  order  to  draw  others  into 
their  association  by  the  contagion  of  their  enthusiasm),  in  Elisha's 
time,  they  had  adopted,  more  or  less  fully,  a  settled  mode  of  life, 
their  residences  being  at  great  sanctuaries  like  Gilgal  (2  K.  4s8), 
Bethel  (2  K.  2s),  or  at  political  centres  like  Samaria,  bands  of  fifty 
or  more  living  together  (2  K.  21),  and  sometimes  at  a  common  table 
(2  K.  4s8),  while  some  among  them  were  married  (2  K.  41). 

(2)  Samuel,  although  a  prominent  adviser,  was  probably  never 
really  a  head  (notwithstanding  1  S.  19s0),  and  surely  never  lived 


*  So  Bu.  Rel.  130 ;  Sm.  Rel. 2  15a  f. ;  K.  DB.  V.  659. 

t  Bu.  Rel .  20,  30,  and  New  World,  1895,  P-  729 1  cf.  Ew.  Hist.  IV.  79;  Schra. 
BL.  V.  46;  Sm.  AW.*  93  f. ;  K.  DB.  V.  659. 
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with  them  (i  S.  1918),  unless  Naioth  means  “dwellings” ;  *  while  it 
was  a  common  custom  for  them  to  sit  before  (2  K.  4s8,  cf.  61)  Elisha, 
as  disciples  before  a  master. 

(3)  These  associations  have  been  improperly  termed  “schools”! 
since  the  members  are  already  engaged  in  public  work,  and  some 
of  them  are  married,  while  no  phrase  occurs  which  would  justify 
the  use  of  the  word.  Moreover,  the  idiom  of  the  title,  sons  of  the 
nebhi'imt  together  with  Semitic  usage,  requires  the  conception  of 
guilds  or  corporations.  Nevertheless,  we  are  warranted  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  instruction  was  imparted  (cf.  2  K.  4s8  61)  ;  and  proba¬ 
bly  the  prophetic  technique  and  nomenclature  which  Amos  found 
in  existence  had  its  origin  among  them.  J 

(4)  The  members  of  the  association  did  not  prophesy  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  jointly  in  a  body,  and  in  their  processions  (1  S.  io5) 
they  were,  in  fact,  conducting  a  kind  of  public  worship  at  the 
various  high  places  or  sanctuaries  (cf.  Is.  3029). 

(5)  The  ecstasy  (1  S.  igl8^u)  was  the  physical  and  psychological 
condition  §  in  which  they  performed  their  service,  “  the  hand  of 
Yahweh”  (1  K.  18*  2  K.  315)  being  upon  them;  and  this  “holy 
frenzy,”  which  was  frequently  induced  by  music  (cf.  especially  the 
case  of  Elisha),  passed,  according  to  E  (Nu.  n17  SSfr),  in  part, 
from  Moses  to  the  seventy  elders,  and  lifted  them  into  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  ecstasy.  Still  further,  it  may  be  inferred  from  1  K.  2041 
that  the  nebhVim  bore  a  peculiar  mark,  which  distinguished  their 
service.  | 

(6)  In  Samuel’s  time  this  uprising  had  its  occasion  in  the  Philis¬ 
tine  crisis,  when  Israel’s  existence  was  threatened,  and  the  result 


•So  Schultz,  Theol.  I.  241;  WRS.  Proph.  39a;  and  most  of  the  older  com¬ 
mentators  ;  but  ni£  denotes  a  pastoral  abode,  and  is  hardly  appropriate  as  a  desig¬ 
nation  for  a  prophetic  residence.  Moreover,  the  absence  of  the  article  here  counts 
against  any  appellative  signification.  It  is  now  generally  taken  as  the  name  of  some 
locality  in  Ramah,  the  precise  meaning  being  unknown.  See  especially,  Dr.  Sam. 
124  f.,  and  art  "  Naioth,"  DB ;  H.  P.  Smith  and  Bu.  on  1 S.  1918 ;  Che.,  art. "  Naioth," 
EB\  BSZ.,  and  BDB. 

t  By  Ew.  Hist .  III.  49  f.;  Da.  DB.  IV.  109;  Kue.  Rel.  I.  195;  but  v.  WRS. 
Prop  A.  85. 

X  So  Da.  DB.  IV.  109 ;  cf.  K.  DB.  V.  656. 

$  Bu.  Rel.  100  f. ;  Che.  EB.  387a  f. ;  Giesebrccht,  Die  Berufsbegabung  d.  alttest. 
Propheten ,  38-72. 

B  Kraetzschmar,  Prophet  u.  Seher  im  alt.  Israel ,  9 ;  K.  DB.  V.  656. 
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was  “a  national  religious  enthusiasm,”  which  again  came  forward, 
perhaps  more  strongly,  in  the  crisis  of  the  Tyrian  Baalism  in  the 
times  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  These  national  disasters  are  the 
expression  of  Yahweh’s  anger;  hence  the  reaction  in  the  form 
of  patriotic  spirit,  in  other  words,  the  spirit  of  battle. 

(7)  That  Saul  is  thought  to  be  insane,  Elisha’s  messenger  “mad” 
(2  K.  911)  ;  that  the  word  *)^n,  to  prophesy ,  means  literally  to  drop 
(sc.  foam),  i.e.  to  foam  at  the  mouth ;  and  that  the  insane  were 
looked  upon  in  all  Semitic  antiquity  with  respect  and  awe  as  being 
controlled  by  demons  (cf.,  e.g.,  David  at  the  court  of  Achish, 
1  S.  ai12ff),  —  all  point  to  the  presence  of  a  large  element  of 
superstition  upon  the  subject  of  prophecy,  and  also  show  its  emo¬ 
tional  and  ecstatic  character.  With  these  facts  before  us,  we  may 
conclude  in  general  that  the  spirit  of  these  associations,  while 
intense  and  upon  the  whole  correct,  was  nevertheless  as  narrow 
as  it  was  intense,  as  crude  as  it  was  correct ;  and  that  it  partook 
largely  of  the  spirit  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  Baal-prophets, 
an  association  of  very  similar  nature  (v.i.). 

4.  The  questions  of  their  origin,  their  external  and  internal  relations,  are 
of  great  interest.  (1)  Concerning  the  origin  we  actually  know  little,  but 
certain  points  may  be  grouped  for  consideration :  The  character  of  ancient 
Semitic  life  (v,  eg.  WRS.  Sent.;  We.  S V.  III.;  Barton,  Sketch  of  Semitic 
Origins  ;  Lagrange,  Atudes  sur  les  religions  se  antiques ),  especially  as  seen  in 
its  purest  form  in  Arabia,*  was  but  slightly  changed  in  these  early  days  of 
Israel ;  and  Palestine,  like  Arabia,  with  its  desert  life,  its  compulsory  fasts 
(“  in  which  the  soul  easily  detaches  itself  and  hunger  lends  the  mind  a  curious 
passion,  mixed  of  resignation  and  hot  anger”  [GAS.  HG .  29;  cf.  Schultz, 
Theol.  I.  102  ff.]),  its  habit  of  continuous  war,  its  uniformity  of  religious  life 
(growing  out  of  the  exclusive  attention  to  a  tribal  god),  was  well  fitted  to 
produce  and  develop  fanaticism,  as  is  shown  by  every  century  of  past  history, 
and  by  the  presence  to-day  in  the  Mohammedan  world  of  the  dancing  and 
howling  dervishes,  who,  by  a  peculiar  life  and  in  strange  ecstatic  cries,  seek 
to  secure  and  to  express  their  religious  exaltation.  Amid  such  surroundings 
the  religious  feeling,  if  at  all  awakened,  becomes  intense,  and  tends  to  an 
“entire  self-surrender,”  which  finds  concrete  expression  in  a  frenzied  state, 
that  sometimes  involves  self-mutilation,  human  sacrifice,  and  the  tribute  of 
maidens  (Schultz,  Theol.  I.  104). 

*  Every  year  since  the  work  of  WRS.  brings  Israel  into  closer  relationship  with 
Arabia;  cf.  the  recent  opinions  of  Barton,  op.  cit.  287  ff. ;  S.  I.  Curtiss.  Primitive 
Semitic  Religion  To-day ;  and  Che.’s  Jerahmeelite  hypothesis  in  EB.,  CB.t  and 
elsewhere. 
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(2)  The  presence  of  Baal-prophets  among  the  Tyrians,  together  with  the 

facts  that  most  of  the  growth  in  Israel’s  ritual  (and  especially  that  of  mantic 
and  sorcery)  came  from  the  Canaanites,  and  that  the  idea  of  prophets  or 
ncbhVim  first  appeared  at  this  time,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  pre-prophetic 
societies  also  were  originally  Canaanitish.*  The  occurrence  of  the  word  nabhf 
in  Phoenician,  as  well  as  in  the  Assyrian  Nebo  (=  Hermes),  points  in  the 
same  direction.  The  Israelites,  observing  the  prophesying  (that  is,  the  trans¬ 
port  and  frenzy)  of  the  Canaanitish  worshippers,  adopted  it,  as  they  adopted 
many  other  rites  (cf.  the  view  that  Yahweh  himself  was  a  Canaanitish  god 
adopted  by  Israel ;  so  Land,  ThT.ll.  160  ff.;  Wkl.  Babel-Bibel  und  Bibel • 
Babel;  but  v.  Kue.  Bel,  I.  398  ff.;  Ko.  Neue  kirckl,  Zeitschrift ,  XIII.  828- 
883).  This,  of  course,  implies  merely  that  the  external  form,  as  in  the  case  of 
circumcision,  was  taken  by  the  Israelites,  for  within  a  short  time  it  was  spirit¬ 
ualized.  The  connection  of  all  this  with  the  spirit  of  war  developed  by  the 
Philistine  oppression  has  already  been  noted.  Cf.  1  S.  io6,  in  which  Saul  is 
represented  as  entering  into  the  state  of  frenzy  at  the  very  place  in  which  the 
garrison  (so  AV.,  RV.),  or  pillar  (so  0,  Thenius,  Dr.,  Kit.;  K.  DB .  V.  653), 
or  administration  (so  H.  P.  Smith,  BDB.)  of  the  Philistines  was  placed. 

(3)  While  in  the  earliest  times,  priest,  seer,  and  nabhf  were  one,  they  now 
begin  to  differentiate.  But,  until  later,  the  relation  of  priest  and  prophet  was 
very  close,  as,  in  these  early  days,  was  that  of  priest  and  seer  (cf.  Samuel,  and 
the  Arabic  kdhin,  denoting  seer,  or  soothsayer ,  probably,  in  early  times,  one  in 
charge  of  a  shrine).  In  later  days,  when  there  seems  to  have  been  antagonism 
between  priest  and  prophet,  this  difference  existed,  not  so  much  between  the 
two  orders,  as  between  the  priestly  order  and  individual  prophets  who  had 
risen  above  their  fellows,  and  represented  the  prophetic  order  in  general  as 
being  on  the  same  low  level  with  the  priests  (cf.  WRS.  Proph.  85, 105  ff.).  In 
Isaiah's  time  a  priest  (8s)  was  selected  to  witness  concerning  a  prophecy,  while 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  other  prophets  of  later  times  were  themselves  priests. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  early  times  the  nebhVim  were  closely 
associated  with  the  priests  (McCurdy,  HPM.  §  488,  note),  as  was  true  of  the 
priests  and  prophets  of  Baal,  and  in  Judah  ;  cf.  Je.  20l-  *  with  29®  Lam.  2*° 
(v.u).  The  bearing  of  this  upon  the  attitude  of  Amos  and  Hosea  is  significant ; 
cf.  Am  710"17  Ho.  44“®  51  6®. 

(4)  The  unity,  or  joint  action,  of  the  nebhVim  has  been  mentioned  (vj.). 
This  was  an  essential  element  in  their  strength.  Elijah  and  especially  Elisha 
teem  to  have  worked  harmoniously  with  the  various  societies,  although  they 
stood  far  above  them.  In  Elisha’s  own  days,  however,  there  lived  a  man  who 
stood  above  and  against  his  fellow-nebht’tm,  and  to  whom  the  word  prophet 
in  its  later  and  higher  usage  might  well  be  given.  This  was  Micaiah  ben 
Imlah,  whose  story  is  told  in  1  K.  22s  ff*  (EP).f  The  essential  point  for  us  in 


•  K.  DB.  V.  653;  Co.  Proph .  13  l ;  Kue.  Bel.  I.  ai6  f.,  317  ;  Toy,  New  World \ 
V.I39;  contra  Schultz,  Theol,  I.  240 1;  KO.  Offenbarungsbegriff  d.  A.  T.  I.  63  ff. 
t  This  is  not  from  the  narrative  which  furnishes  the  Elijah-stories,  but  from  the 
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this  story  is  neither  (a)  the  large  number  of  prophets  living  at  the  time,*  nor 

(6)  the  fact  that  the  word  of  Yahweh  is  called  for  through  the  body  of 
prophets  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  regular  routine;  nor  ( c )  the  fact  that  their 
advice  is  asked  in  reference  to  a  matter  of  war,  and  that  they  return  a  unani¬ 
mous  answer.  These  things  are  interesting,  but  they  do  not  constitute  the 
essential  element,  which  is  (</)  that  Micaiah  (who  not  infrequently  prophesied 
in  opposition  to  the  king’s  wishes,  and  was  for  that  reason  obnoxious  to  him), 
when  sent  for,  delivers  a  message  which  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  pre- 
prophetism.  The  position  taken  by  Micaiah  in  opposition  to  the  others 
deserves  notice,  since  he  is  the  first  to  break  the  unity  which  had  thus  far 
existed,  —  “a  cleavage  in  the  ranks  of  the  prophetic  body,  which  runs  through 
the  whole  subsequent  history  of  the  movement”  (Skinner,  in  loc .).  The 
significance  of  this  cleavage  is  enhanced  by  certain  features  in  the  narrative, 
viz.  the  attitude  of  the  king  (already  mentioned)  (v.8);  the  earnest  effort 
made  by  the  messenger  to  bring  Micaiah  into  harmony  with  those  who  have 
already  spoken  (v.18);  the  symbolical  action  of  Zedekiah  to  corroborate  and 
support  the  prediction  of  the  four  hundred  (v.11) ;  the  statement  of  Micaiah 
that  he  will  speak  what  Yahweh  has  sent  to  him  (v.14) ;  and  his  first  utterance, 
which,  after  all,  is  identical  with  that  already  given,  and  promises  success  (v.18). 
This  was  probably  a  piece  of  irony,  and  was  so  recognized  by  Ahab.  When 
adjured  to  speak  the  whole  truth,  and  with  the  background  thus  indicated,  he 
announces  two  visions,  the  first,  a  prediction  of  Ahab’s  death,  and  without 
special  interest ;  the  second,  a  vision  in  which  (a)  he  distinguishes  between 
Yahweh  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  spirit,  evidently  recognized  as  a 
superhuman  power,  which  produces  the  prophetic  ecstasy;  (/9)  he  clearly 
recognizes  the  independence  of  this  agent,  but  this  spirit,  we  are  told,  be¬ 
comes  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouths  of  the  nebhfim^  and  thus  deceives  them ; 

(7)  he  thus  makes  two  strange  representations,  viz.  that  he,  Micaiah,  rather 
than  the  spirit,  knows  the  will  of  Yahweh ;  and  further,  that  the  falsehood 
which  the  four  hundred  have  just  spoken  is  to  be  charged,  not  44  to  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  its  human  medium,”  but  to  the  superhuman  agent  acting  with 
Yahweh’s  approval  (K.  DB,  V.  656  ;  Che.  EB .  3859).  In  all  this,  however, 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  (3)  he  takes  a  position  far  above  the  ordinary 
nt&hfim,  that  knowledge  comes  to  him  which  they  do  not  share;  in  other 
words,  that  there  are  grades,  or  ranks,  in  the  order,  some  higher  and  others 
lower.  These  44  lower  ”  or  44  narrow  ”  or 44  false  ”  prophets  are  thus  pointed  out 
even  at  this  early  time,  although  they  are  still  understood  to  be  made  use  of  by 
Yahweh  (Volz,  EB,  3874  f.).  They  have  been  called  44  prophets  of  a  narrow 
range  of  vision”  (Volz),  44the  belated  representatives  of  an  earlier  stage  of 


Ephraimite  national  narrative ;  it  contains  no  reference  to  Elijah,  and,  in  view  of 
the  four  hundred  prophets  of  v.8,  contradicts  the  impression  (18s2)  that  Elijah 
was  the  only  Yahweh-prophet  left  (cf.  also  1818  1914). 

*  Che.'s  assumption  that  four  hundred  here  and  in  the  case  of  the  Baal-prophets 
is  a  corruption  of  Arab-Jerahmeel  is  altogether  groundless. 
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prophetic  development,”  who  “had  closed  their  minds  against  the  deepening 

of  the  idea  of  God  to  an  unconditionally  ethical  conception,  and  were  thus  no 
longer  able  to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  his  counsel  ”  (Bu.  ReL  131).  We 
are  immediately  concerned  with  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  actual  condition  of 
the  nebhi'im  in  the  days  of  Elisha,  and  on  Elisha  himself  (for  if  he  occupies  a 
high  place,  one,  for  example,  side  by  side  with  Micaiah,  how  can  he,  neverthe¬ 
less,  work  harmoniously  with  the  rest  ?),  and  on  the  nebhi'im  of  Amos’s  day. 
It  is  not  quite  fair  to  say  that  “  under  the  protection  of  Jehu’s  dynasty  proph¬ 
ecy  so-called  sank  to  depths  of  hypocrisy  and  formalism  ”  (WRS.).  A  better 
statement  would  be  that  at  this  time  pre-prophetism  continued  to  occupy  the 
low  place  which  it  had  always  occupied,  save  when  some  great  personality 
like  Elijah,  or  Elisha,  or  Micaiah  was  raised  up ;  or,  better  still,  let  us  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  prophecy ,  for  which  these  great  souls  stood,  and  manticism 
(ia  the  nebhfismus),  which  is  all  that  the  others  yet  knew  or  cared  for 
(Davidson,  O.  T.  Proph .  ill  ff.;  Kue.  ReL  I.  196-7).  Amos  plainly  shows 
his  estimate  of  this  crowd  of  nebhi'im ,  when  he  maintains  very  forcibly  that 
he  is  not  one  of  them,  and  his  words  perhaps  imply  that  it  is  no  great  honor 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  their  number  (but  v.i.). 


5.  It  remains  only  to  note  the  stages  of  this  development  and 
to  indicate  its  place  in  the  history  of  the  pre-Amos  time.  Starting 
on  the  Israelitish  side  with  seers  (who  are  closely  akin  to  priests), 
and  on  the  Canaanitish  side  with  nebhi'im  (or  dervishes ),  we  see  the 
two  classes  gradually  growing  together.  From  among  them,  or  in 
close  association  with  them,  there  arise  from  time  to  time  certain 
great  characters  who  share  their  peculiarities  and  adopt  their 
methods,  but  at  the  same  time  reach  far  above  them  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  divine  will.  These  men,  not  yet  prophets  in  the 
technical  sense,  are  the  forerunners  of  the  prophets,  the  connecting 
link  between  the  old  and  the  new,  which  begins  with  the  writing 
prophets.  This  is  their  place  in  the  development.  What  did 
these  societies  of  nebhi'im  do  for  the  people  among  whom  they 
lived?  What  influence  did  they  exercise  upon  them? 

It  is  certainly  unjust  to  characterize  them  as  “  hotbeds  of  sedition  ”  and  to 
limit  their  activity  almost  entirely  to  the  sphere  of  politics  (HPS.  O.  T.  Hist. 
193),  or  to  consider  them  “  a  species  of  begging  friars,”  with  but  little  influence 
among  the  people  (Co.  Proph .  13).  It  is  with  a  truer  appreciation  of  their 
services  that  Cheyne  ( EB .  3857  f.)  declares  them  to  have  been  "  a  recognized 
sacred  element  in  society,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  bind  classes  together 
by  a  regard  for  the  highest  moral  and  religious  traditions.”  Compare  also 
the  view  of  Kittel  (/fist.  II.  266),  that  their  chief  interest  was  the  “  fostering 
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of  religious  thought,”  and  that,  as  compared  with  the  priests,  they  were  “  the 
soul,  the  latter  the  hand  and  arm,  of  religion”;  the  opinion  of  Marti  (Eel. 
81  f.),  that  in  times  of  peace  they  had  little  influence,  but  in  national  crises 
were  invaluable  in  kindling  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  Yahweh ; 
the  estimate  of  Wellhausen  (Prol.  461 ;  similarly,  WRS.  Proph .  85  ff.),  that 
they  were  not  of  “  first-rate  importance,”  historical  influence  having  been 
exercised  only  by  exceptional  individuals  among  them,  who  rose  above  their 
level  and  sometimes  opposed  them,  though  always  using  them  as  a  base  of 
operations. 

They  constituted  one  of  Israel’s  greatest  institutions,  which,  like 
many  others,  came  by  adoption  from  the  outside.  But  in  its  com¬ 
ing  it  was  purified  and  spiritualized,  and  itself  gave  rise  directly  to 
an  influence  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  and  the  most  elevating 
ever  exerted  on  Israelitish  life  and  thought. 

§  6.  The  Older  and  Younger  Decalogues. 

Two  important  documents  known  as  decalogues  were  formu¬ 
lated,  and  probably  promulgated,  in  the  pre-prophetic  period. 
These  decalogues  now  form  a  part  of  the  Judaean  and  Ephraim- 
itic  narratives,  and  might  be  considered  in  connection  with  those 
documents ;  but  they  were  originally  independent  of  them,  and 
their  especial  importance  warrants  a  separate  treatment.  It  is 
essential  to  ask  :  What  was  their  origin  ?  What  was  their  message 
to  the  times  in  which  they  were  published?  What  prophetic 
element  do  they  contain?  What  is  their  relation  to  prophecy  in 
general?  We  may  not  suppose  that  these,  with  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  (§7),  are  the  only  laws  of  this  early  period  that  have 
been  handed  down  ;  others  are  probably  to  be  found  in  Deuteron¬ 
omy  and  in  the  Holiness  Code ;  but  these  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  we  have  in  mind. 

1.  The  older  decalogue  *  found  in  Ex.  3412  28,  consists,  as  recon¬ 
structed,’)*  of  ten  regulations.  These  deal  with  the  worship  of 

*  Cf.  We.  Hex.  331  ff.;  Bu.  ZAW.  XI.  216  ff. ;  Bacon,  Triple  Tradition  of  the 
Exodus,  139-158  ;  Sta.  GVI.  I.  510;  Holzinger,  Exodus ,  119  f. ;  Stark,  Deutero- 
nomium ,  30  f. ;  GFM.  EB.  1446  f.;  G.  B.  Gray,  EB.  2733  f. ;  Bantsch,  Exod.-Lzv.- 
Num.  xlvi.  f. 

fWe.  {Hex.  331);  cf.  Holzinger,  Bantsch,  Briggs  {Hex.  189-210);  contra 
K.  DB '.  V.  633,  who  characterizes  the  so-called  decalogue  as  “  only  an  appearance," 
being  "  ceremonial  prescriptions  [inserted  by  the  Redactor]  which  can  be  recognized 
at  the  first  glance  as  parallels  to  the  laws  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant." 
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other  gods,  the  making  of  molten  images,  the  observance  of  three 
feasts  and  the  sabbath,  the  offering  of  firstlings  and  first-fruits,  and 
the  avoidance  of  certain  rites  commonly  practised  in  non-Israelitish 
religions. 

This  code,  as  well  as  the  chapter  of  which  it  is  a  part,  belongs  to  the  Judaean 
narrative,  but  fits  in  badly  with  what  precedes  and  follows  it.  It  would  seem 
to  follow  logically  J’s  introduction  to  the  Sinaitic  Covenant  (Ex.  iq3^22*  2®),  for 
one  would  scarcely  expect  new  legislation  to  be  given  after  orders  had  been 
received  (cf.  Ex.  32s4  331-3)  to  leave  Horeb.  In  Ex.  342®  it  is  called  the  ten 
words,  and  so  naturally  constitutes  J’s  decalogue,  corresponding  to  that  of  E  in 
Ex.  20  and  Dt.  5.  (The  discovery  of  this  decalogue  was  made  by  Goethe  in 
Zwei  wichtige  bisher  unerdrterte  Fragen ,  1773  A.D.)  While  there  may  be  some 
doubt  whether  this  decalogue  was  a  part  of  J  from  the  beginning  or  found  its 
present  place  in  J  at  the  hand  of  the  editor  who  much  later  joined  J  and  E,  no  one 
disputes  its  very  primitive  character,  and,  consequently,  its  early  age.  Arising 
in  connection  with  some  Judaean  sanctuary  (GFM.  EB.  1446),  it  represents 
a  ritual  of  worship  which  is  not  only  of  an  early  age,  but  also  indicative  of  a 
national  religion.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  so  strongly  ritualistic  shows  the  pre- 
prophetic  age  ;  and  this  is  further  attested  by  the  pains  taken  to  forbid  cer¬ 
tain  rites  (e.g.  seething  of  a  kid  in  its  mother’s  milk)  which  were  common  in 
non-Israelitish  religions.  It  is,  as  Moore  ( EB .  1446)  says,  “the  earliest 
attempt  with  which  we  are  acquainted  to  embody  in  a  series  of  brief  injunc¬ 
tions,  formulated  as  divine  commands,  the  essential  observances  of  the  religion 
of  Yahweh.”  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  its  origin  after  the  conquest  of 
Palestine,  because  the  background  is  agricultural  throughout. 

The  message  of  the  Judaean  decalogue  might  thus  be  expressed  : 
“Worship  Yahweh,  and  Yahweh  alone,  without  images  (such  as 
Northern  Israel  uses) ;  let  the  worship  be  simple  and  in  accord 
with  the  old  usage ;  forbear  to  introduce  the  practices  of  your 
Canaanitish  neighbors.” 

This  message,  notwithstanding  its  extremely  ritualistic  content, 
shows  a  perfect  consistency  with  the  pre-prophetic  thought  of 
775-50  b.c.  ;  for  in  three  of  the  ten  injunctions  (viz.  “Thou 
shalt  worship  no  other  gods,”  “  Thou  shalt  make  thee  no  molten 
gods,”  “Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid,”  etc.)  we  have  representations 
exactly  in  accord  with  the  prevailing  thought  of  the  pre-prophetic 
reformers,  while  the  other  injunctions  emphasize  the  simplicity 
of  Yahweh’s  requirements  in  contrast  with  the  elaborate  and  sen¬ 
suous  ritual  of  Baalism. 

The  earlier  decalogue  thus  connects  itself  with  the  pre-prophetic 
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movement  as  it  has  thus  far  found  expression,  and  prepares  the 
way  for  a  higher  expression  later  on.  At  the  same  time  it  was  not 
instituted  as  a  measure  of  reform,  but  rather  as  the  codification 
of  existing  practice.  The  publication,  however,  was  not  simply 
for  the  sake  of  providing  a  law-book ;  it  was  rather  an  expression 
of  the  general  prophetic  (sometimes  called  historical)  spirit  illus¬ 
trated  by  J  (cf.  Gray,  EB .  2732). 

2.  The  younger  decalogue ,  found  in  two  forms,  viz.,  Ex.  20  (E*) 
and  Dt.  5  (D),  presents  a  much  larger  field  for  conjecture  and 
consideration.*  This  code  consisted  originally  of  ten  injunctions, 
positive  and  negative,  covering  the  relation  of  man  to  God  and  to 
his  fellow-men. 

In  Ex.  i9**.*-w  we  find,  in  a  passage  ascribed  to  E,  the  preparations  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  giving  of  the  laws,  and  in  24s'8  occurs  the  ratification  of  the 
same.  The  intervening  chapters  contain  two  important  pieces  of  legislation, 
the  decalogue  (chap.  20)  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (chaps.  21-23). f 
spite  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  present  order  (i.t.  a  body  of  general  and 
fundamental  principles,  followed  by  a  series  of  detailed  laws  dealing  with  the 
life  of  Israel  in  all  its  aspects),  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  two  codes 
have  no  direct  relationship  to  each  other,  because  (1)  no  such  relationship  is 
recognized  in  the  historical  part  of  the  material ;  (2)  chap.  2018"28  contains  no 
reference  to  CC;  (3)  chap.  24  shows  no  evidence  for  connecting  the  two; 
(4)  chaps.  32-34  make  no  mention  of  CC;  (5)  Dt.,  while  it  adopts  the  deca¬ 
logue  as  the  basis  of  its  code,  shows  no  acquaintance  with  any  other  law  given 
at  Horeb ;  (6)  Jos.  24  makes  no  reference  to  any  other  law.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  it  may  be  concluded  that  E’s  original  Horeb  legislation  was  not 
CC,  but  the  (later)  decalogue. 

But  we  are  confronted  with  two  or  three  important  questions : 
(1)  Is  there  other  E  material  which  could  possibly  have  been 
connected  with  the  Horeb  legislation?  (2)  Is  the  decalogue  in 
its  present  form  (either  Ex.  20  or  Dt.  5)  the  original?  (3)  How 


•  That  this  decalogue  was  not  an  original  constituent  of  the  E  narrative  is  held 
by  Sta.,  Co.,  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  who  assign  it  to  a  Judaean  recension  of  E; 
by  St&rk  {Deuteronomium)  t  who  finds  the  original  decalogue  of  E  scattered  through 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant;  by  Kue.,  We.  (SK  I.  68),  Meissner  (Der  Dekalog ), 
B&ntsch,  Sm.  ( AW ?  *73),  Marti  ( Rel .  174),  Addis  ( EB .  1050),  and  Matthes  ( Z.A  W, 
XXIV.  17-41),  who  assign  it  to  the  seventh  century.  Holzinger  ( Exod .,  in  ioc.) 
places  it  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century. 

f  This  may  be  called  the  Covenant  Code,  and  represented  by  the  symbol  CC. 
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early  in  the  history  of  E  did  the  original  decalogue  occupy  its 
present  position? 

(1)  It  is  probably  true  *  that  there  was  an  earlier  legislation  (E1)  of  which 
only  fragments  now  exist,  vis.  the  account  of  the  tent  of  meeting  (337'11), 
with,  perhaps,  an  account  of  the  construction  of  the  tent  (for  which  P's  elab¬ 
orate  description  was  substituted),  and  of  the  ark  for  which  the  tent  was 
made,  together  with  the  ritual  found  in  20s4-96.  It  will  be  noted  that  this 
earlier  legislation  of  E,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  was  supplanted,  partly  by 
P's  material  concerning  the  ark  and  the  tent,  partly  by  the  decalogue  (and  the 
story  of  the  golden  calf.  Ex.  32,  which  may  be  called  E9),  leaving  certain 
fragments  only  (vj.). 

(2)  The  present  form  of  the  decalogue  gives  evidence  of  considerable 
expansion  from  the  original  ten  words,  eg.  the  very  striking  differences  in  the 
two  versions  as  given  in  Ex.  and  Dt.,  the  great  difference  in  the  length  of 
the  injunctions,  and  the  internal  character  of  the  material  itself.  The  original 
ten  words,  stripped  of  all  these  later  additions,  were  probably  as  follows :  — 

1.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  beside  me. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  make  for  thyself  any  graven  image. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  utter  the  name  of  thy  God  for  an  evil  purpose. 

4.  Remember  the  sabbath  day  to  sanctify  it 

5.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

6.  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor* 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house. 

(3)  How  early,  then,  is  the  younger  decalogue  ?  (a)  It  cannot  f  come 
from  the  times  of  Moses,  for  tradition  regards  Ex.  34  as  “ the  ten  words”; 
h  is  unknown  to  CC  ;  it  is  in  a  measure  inconsistent  with  the  ritualistic  religion 
of  the  pre-prophetic  time.  (£)  Is  it  then  as  late  as  the  days  of  Manasseh  (cf. 

Mi.  6*-®),$  and  if  so,  is  it  the  product  of  the  ripest  prophetic  thought?  The  * 
answer  turns  upon  the  fulness  of  interpretation  given  to  the  several  command¬ 
ments,  the  turning-point  in  the  whole  matter  being  the  specific  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  images  in  the  second  commandment,  and  the  alleged  highly  devel¬ 
oped  ethical  system  underlying  the  whole.  The  former,  it  is  claimed,  cannot  be 
earlier  than  the  eighth  century,  for  until  this  time  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
knowledge  of  such  a  prohibition.  The  latter  must,  it  is  thought,  represent  the 


*  GFM.  EB.  Z445;  Stark,  Deuteronomium ,  40  fif. ;  Meissner,  Dekalog ,  33. 
t  So  We.  Hex .  331  ff. ;  B&ntsch,  Bundesbuch ,  9a  ft ;  Sm.  Rel.  273  t ;  Marti, 
Rel.  68 ;  Addis,  EB.  1050. 

%  So  Kuen  Meissner  {Der  Dekalog ),  B&ntsch,  Addis  {EB.  1050). 
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result  of  the  prophetic  teaching  at  least  down  to  and  including  Isaiah.  The 
question,  therefore,  of  the  prophetic  character  of  the  decalogue  and  of  its 
relation  to  prophecy  depends  wholly  on  the  date,  and  this  on  the  degree  of 
ethical  development  which  it  is  found  to  contain. 

(<■)  We  may  not  accept  Eerdmans’s  suggestion  ( ThT XXXVII.  18  ff., 
made  with  a  view  to  placing  the  original  as  early  as  Moses)  that  some  other 
commandment  originally  stood  in  the  place  of  what  is  now  the  second  (the 
present  second  belonging  to  the  seventh  century),  or  that  in  the  original  foim 
there  were  seven  instead  of  ten;  but  the  principle  underlying  this  suggestion, 
which  has  been  accepted  by  Kautzsch  (DB.  V.  633*),  is  sound  and  is  to  be 
allowed  a  controlling  place  in  our  decision ;  viz.  that  the  commands  and 
prohibitions  of  the  decalogue  “  have  not  an  absolute,  but  a  relative  scope  ” 
(K.).  This  means  that  the  ethical  conceptions  which  are  connected  with  the 
decalogue  in  our  modern  times  have  been  read  into  it,  and  were  not  originally 
so  understood.  The  earlier  thought  was  one  not  of  morals  but  of  rights. 
Eerdmans  goes  still  further  and  limits  the  application  of  the  commandments, 
eg.  the  killing  to  one’s  countrymen,  and  the  coveting  to  the  appropriation  of 
property  that  was  ownerless.  Nor  is  Wildeboer’s  criticism  (  7'hSt. .,  1903,  109- 
11 8)  of  this  valid  when  he  says  that  thus  the  deeper  moral  sense  of  the 
decalogue  is  degraded. 

(</)  Concerning  the  second  commandment  in  particular,  it  may  be  said  in 
passing  :  Its  close  association  with  the  chapter  on  the  Northern  calves 
(Ex.  32)  has  some  signilicance.  The  fact  that  the  central  sanctuary  in  the 
times  of  Eli,  David,  and  Solomon  seems  to  have  had  no  image  indicates  the 
presence  of  a  strong  sentiment  opposed  to  image-worship,  if  not  an  actual 
prohibition.  The  non-observance  of  such  a  prohibition  in  Northern  Israel  is 
no  evidence  of  the  non-existence  of  the  law.  Account  must  also  be  taken  of 
the  sentiment  in  the  South  (as  represented  by  Isaiah  in  his  early  ministry), 
which  must  have  existed  some  time  before  Isaiah.  The  presence  of  a  similar 
law  in  the  older  decalogue  of  J  supports  the  early  origin  of  the  prohibition. 

Upon  the  whole  we  shall  be  justified  in  assigning  the  formulation 
of  the  younger  decalogue  in  its  original  form,  even  with  the  second 
commandment,  to  a  period  not  much  later  than  750  n.c.,  the 
arguments  for  a  still  later  date  *  not  being  convincing.! 

The  message  of  this  younger  decalogue  to  its  times  was  three¬ 
fold :  (1)  Acknowledge  (cf.  in  the  older,  worship)  no  other 
god,  and  follow  not  other  religions  in  making  images,  or  in  using 


•Addis,  art  “Decalogue,”  EB.;  GFM.  EB.  1447;  Marti,  Rel.  174;  We.; 
Kue. ;  Sm.  Rel.  273  ;  et  al. 

+  So  Gray,  EB.  2733  f.;  Paterson,  art  “Decalogue,"  DB.;  K.  DB.  V.  634; 
Wildeboer,  loc.  ctt. ;  Kit,  Hist .  I.  248  f. ;  Montefiore,  Rel.  of  Anc.  Hebrews ,  553-7 ; 
et  al. 
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the  divine  name  for  purposes  of  sorcery ;  but  observe  the  sabbath 
(as  representing  Yahweh’s  ordinances),  and  pay  respect  to  Yah¬ 
weh’s  representatives.  These  are  Yahweh’s  rights;  do  not  do 
violence  to  them.  (2)  Do  not  do  violence  to  the  rights  of  your 
neighbor,  as  they  relate  to  his  person,  his  wife,  his  property,  or 
his  reputation.  Still  further,  (3)  do  not  even  think  of  doing 
violence  to  any  of  your  neighbor’s  rights. 

The  younger  decalogue  thus  harmonizes  completely  with  the 
growth  of  the  prophetic  thought  as  thus  far  (760  b.c.)  developed. 
With  the  higher  conception  of  God  (v.i.)  a  more  rigid  adherence 
to  him  is  demanded,  and  a  more  concrete  separation  from  the 
ritual  customs  which  had  been  in  vogue.  Still  further,  sorcery 
must  be  banished.  While  as  a  corollary  it  follows  that  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Yahweh  in  their  simplicity  must  be  observed ;  and  re¬ 
spect  will  be  shown  Yahweh  by  honoring  those  who,  in  his  place, 
have  power  of  life  and  death.*  The  prophetic  element,  in  the 
first  table,  is  clearly  seen  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  command¬ 
ments  ;  but  did  the  prophets  really  advocate  the  observance  of  insti¬ 
tutions  ?  Yes ;  for  (1)  they  could  not  do  away  with  tf// institutions, 
and  in  the  very  act  of  rooting  out  the  Baal  ritual,  they  must  fall 
back  on  something;  and  besides  (2)  their  connection  with  ritual 
is  seen  in  J’s  including  the  earlier  decalogue,  in  E’s  including 
another  decalogue,  in  D’s  including  an  enlarged  code  of  ritual. 
As  to  the  fifth  commandment,  while  we  are  unable  to  distinguish 
the  extent  to  which  the  spirit  of  ancestor-worship  still  influences 
opinion,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  all  trace  of  it  has  yet 
disappeared. 

The  original  obligation  in  the  fourth  commandment  was  (not 
that  which  P  or  D  later  inserted)  to  treat  the  Sabbath  as  Yahweh’s 
property,  and  therefore  not  put  it  to  the  profane  uses  which  had 
formerly  been  customary  in  connection  with  the  heathen  cult  t  (cf. 
Am.  85  Ho.  211). 


•  V.  references  on  ancestor-worship,  pp.  40  f.,  note. 

t  The  need  of  such  a  law  and  the  prophetic  character  of  it  at  once  become  ap¬ 
parent,  if  the  supposition  be  correct  that  the  sabbath  was  taken  over  from  the 
Canaanites,  who  had  themselves  gotten  it  from  Babylonia  (so  Reu.  Gesch.  d.  Alt.  Test. 
$71,  Anm. ;  Sm.  Rel?  \(x>\  Now.  Arch.  I.  144;  Benz.  Arch.  202,465;  Holzinger, 
Exodus,  73).  The  task  of  prophecy  was  to  purify  it  from  its  Canaanitish  associa- 
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In  the  commandments  of  the  second  table  the  case  is  £ven 
clearer.  With  the  examples  of  David  and  Solomon  and  Ahab,  in 
connection  with  whom  the  prophets  have  actually  said  the  same 
things  that  are  found  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  com¬ 
mandments,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  prophetic  redaction  after  Elijah 
must  contain  just  these  points  ( v.s .  as  to  meaning  of  each).  The 
important  step  forward  which  the  tenth  commandment  contains, 
viz.  not  to  think  of  violating  one’s  neighbor’s  rights,  is  noticeable, 
but,  after  all,  in  harmony  with  the  active  intellectual  effort  of  the 
times  which  produced  the  philosophical  work  of  J  and  E  (v.i.). 

(6)  With  this  understanding  of  the  message,  and  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  element  in  it,  we  can  discover  its  close  connection  with 
the  pre-prophetic  movement.  Its  formulation  can  be  ascribed 
to  the  intense  religious  feeling  which  is  just  beginning  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  rights  of  Yahweh  and  of  men ;  it  i9  in  a  sense  the  product 
of  prophetic  thought,  but,  more  strictly,  that  of  pre-prophetic 
thought. 

§  7.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant. 

The  Book  of  the  Covenant  (=  CC),  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  was  promulgated,  substantially  in  its  present 
form,  with  prophetic  sanction,  as  early  as  800  b.c.,  or  half  a  century 
before  Amos  and  Hosea.  We  may  ask,  as  before,  as  to  its  origin 
and  marks  of  date,  its  message,  the  prophetic  element  in  the 
message,  and  its  relation  to  the  pre-prophetic  movement. 

1.  This  book  (Ex.  21-23)  contains  two  kinds  of  material.  The 
first  part  (2i*-2217)  is  a  series  of  “  hypothetical  instructions,  based 
presumably  on  precedent”  (Gray,  EB .  2734) ;  in  a  single  word, 
judgments  (cf.  Ex.  211,  24s,  Nu.  3524),  or  judicial  decisions ;  regu¬ 
lations,  seemingly  intended  for  the  use  of  judges,  and  dealing  with 
questions  of  civil  and  criminal  law.*  The  second  part  (2  218-2319) 
is  a  series  (with  some  interruptions,^.  222S_27  234f  9*13’ 151 1719  a) 


tions  and  to  transform  it  into  an  institution  thoroughly  consonant  with  the  spirit  of 
Yahwism. 

•  The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  this  portion  :  (1)  Regulations  regarding 
slaves,  ai*-11 ;  (a)  personal  injuries,  ai1*-*7 ;  (3)  injuries  and  damages  in  connection 
with  cattle,  ai*®-*;  (4)  theft,  aa*-*;  (5)  damages  to  crops,  32*-®;  (6)  breaches  of 
trust,  aa^-M;  (7)  seduction,  aa*®c 
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of  precepts  relating  to  life  and  worship,* * * §  evidently  other  than 
legal  in  character ;  regulations  of  a  moral  and  religious  character, 
having  especially  to  do  with  the  deity  and  worship,  f 

2.  An  examination  of  the  material  soon  discloses  that  (a)  the  original  form 
of  this  material  has  suffered  both  in  the  way  of  mutilation  and  in  actual  loss,  $ 
for  all  of  which  full  allowance  must  be  made;  while  (£)  a  considerable 
amount  of  new  material,  joined  with  the  original  text,  must  be  set  aside  (vj.) 
if  we  are  to  reconstruct  the  original  document  or  documents;  still  further, 
(c)  the  laws  on  ritual  (2314-19)  are  practically  identical,  even  verbally,  with 
3418"38  (the  earlier  decalogue),  and  belonged  originally  in  chap.  34,  whence 
they  have  been  transferred  by  an  editor;  §  (</)  the  second  part  (2218-23w)  is 
more  diverse  in  character  than  the  first,  and  is  itself  plainly  a  compilation  of 
different  elements,  ||  some  of  which  betoken  a  Deuteronomic  origin;  (e)  the 
narrative  (23**-**),  which  in  its  present  form  is  late,  contains  old  material  that 
originally  stood  in  close  connection  with  CC,  viz.  vs.20-22-  *■  *,  and  especially 
vs.28*21 ;  ^  (/)  the  regulations  in  202*-2®  have  no  connection  with  the  preceding 
decalogue  (vs.1-17),  and  should  be  taken *•  with  the  “words”  (cf.  2228-81). 

3.  CC,  with  such  modifications  as  are  involved  in  the  preceding  (cf.  2), 
now  suggests  two  series  of  questions  :  (1)  Did  the  author  of  the  judgments 
also  collect  the  precepts  f  or  is  CC,  as  we  have  it,  a  growth  ?  Various 
schemes  of  reconstruction  have  been  proposed, ff  of  which  G.  F.  Moore’s  is, 


•  The  chief  subjects  of  this  portion  are :  (1)  three  precepts  on  sorcery,  bestiality, 
and  worship  of  foreign  gods,  221®-20 ;  (2)  humanitarian  laws,  2221;  (3)  reverence 
and  offerings,  22®-® ;  (4)  testimony,  231-* ;  (5)  impartial  administration  of  justice, 
23*-*;  (6)  Sabbath  and  sabbatical  year,  2310~18 ;  (7)  feasts  and  offerings,  2314-1®. 

t  Kent,  Student's  O.  T.,  in  loc.%  describes  202®-*  2a29  21  2314>*19  as  duties  to  Yahweh 
in  connection  with  the  ritual  which  constitute  E's  terms  of  the  covenant  with 
Yahweh. 

X  Eg,  22s* 80  seems  to  be  a  fragment  now  misplaced ;  so  also  23*  f  1*. 

§  GFM.  EB .  1448;  cf.  Jiilicher,  JPTh.  VIII.  300  f.;  Briggs,  Hex.  190  ff.,  229  f. 
According  to  Bu.  ( ZA  W.  XI.  217  ff.),  the  presence  of  these  laws  in  Ex.  34  after  this 
transfer  is  due  to  another  still  later  editor;  cf.  also  GFM. 

||  GFM.  EB.  1448 ;  Gray,  EB.  2734. 

1  GFM.  EB.  1448. 

•*  Centra  GFM.  EB.  1444 ;  cf.  Kent,  Student's  O.  T.  184. 

ft  Sta.  (  G  VI.  1. 636)  recognizes  two  divisions,  viz. 44  words  "  and  *4  judgments,” 
questions  whether  they  originally  had  any  connection  with  each  other,  and  suggests 
that  the  words  originally  all  stood  together  under  their  own  superscription ;  and 
that  when  the  latter  was  dropped  the  present  confusion  arose.  Rothstein  ( Bundes - 
tuck,  1888)  regards  CC  as  an  expansion  of  the  decalogue  and  attempts  by  a  series 
of  violent  transpositions,  resulting  in  worse  confusion  than  that  which  now  exists,  to 
rearrange  its  contents  in  an  order  corresponding  to  that  of  the  subject-matter  in  the 
decalogue.  St&rk  ( Deuteronomium ,  1894,  32 ff.)  finds  three  strata  of  laws :  (1)  six 
laws,  somewhat  later  than  the  J  decalogue,  viz.  ai12-  (2)  the  44  judgments  "  of 
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perhaps,  the  simplest,  viz.  there  existed  originally  (a)  a  book  of  judgments; 
to  this  was  added  (b)  the  u  main  stock  ”  of  2213-2313,  i.e.  the  Horeb  legis¬ 
lation  of  E;  then  (r)  the  ritual  231419  (taken  from  J,  34141t)  was  attached, 
probably  by  the  editor  who  (d)  wrote  the  closing  story  (23a>^3).  In  this 
case  the  substance  of  CC  is  as  early  as  E  {v.s.). 

(2)  Some  suppose  that  CC  formed  a  part  of  the  original  E;  *  in  this  case 
CC  would  be :  ( a )  the  law  given  at  Horeb  as  the  basis  of  the  Sinaitic  Cove¬ 
nant  (but  we  have  both  what  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  original  basis  (E1), 
as  well  as  the  decalogue  substituted  (vj.)  for  the  original) ;  or  (£)  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  decalogue  (Ex.  201-17)  and  so  a  part  of  the  Sinaitic  Covenant 
( v.s .);  or  (r)  the  document  which  led  up  to  the  renewal  of  the  covenant 
and  so  was  connected  with  Moses*  parting  words  in  the  plains  of  Moab  f  ;  or 
(*/)  the  “statute  and  ordinance ”  of  Jos.  2425-27,  thus  representing  the  law 
given  as  the  basis  of  the  covenant  made  at  that  time,  whence  it  was  removed 
by  RD  to  its  present  position.  X  But  no  one  of  these  suggestions  is  free  from 
difficulties,  although  the  consideration  in  favor  of  the  proposition  is  impor¬ 
tant,  viz.  the  general  similarity  of  CC  to  E. 

It  seems  upon  the  whole  easier  to  believe  that  CC  was  a  separate  book 
from  E,  §  inserted  in  E  by  the  editor  who  was  himself  the  compiler  of  CC. 

ai2_22W,  from  a  later  date  than  the  preceding;  and  (3)  a  group  of  ethical  and  reli¬ 
gious  laws,  a  sort  of  programme  of  the  prophetic  activity,  viz.  20 24  ff-  221'-  *•  24  f.  27  f. 
231-3-  10-12. 14.  Bcrtheau  {Sic ben  Gruppcn  Mosaischcr  Gcsetze ,  1840)  first  arranged 

CC  in  decades,  viz.  (1)  203-17;  (2)  21s-11,  (3)  2112-27,  (4)  2i'-8-2218,  (5)  2217-30, 
(6)  231-3,  (7)  2314-19;  this  involved  the  treatment  of  2022-28  as  four  introductory  com¬ 
mands,  23O-W  as  an  interpolation,  and  2330-®  as  a  closing  decalogue  of  promises. 
Briggs  {Hex.  ai  1-232)  includes  in  the  original  CC  only  four  pentades  and  one 
decalogue  of  “  words,"  viz.  2023-28  2227-29  231-3  23O-9  2310-19.  This  was  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  two  pentades,  three  decalogues,  and  a  triplet  of  "judgments," 
viz.  ai*-!1  2113-25  2i20-36  21M-22P  22* f*  228-18  The  remaining  laws  are  later  inser¬ 
tions  showing  traces  of  Deuteronomic  redaction.  Paton  {JBL.  XII.  79-93),  by 
supposing  Ex.  34  to  contain  another  recension  of  CC,  from  which  he  supplements 
defective  decalogues  in  CC,  by  considering  2122-25  221  *“•  H  234f- y- 13- 14  later 

additions,  and  by  restoring  two  pentades  from  Dt.  22,  obtains  an  original  CC 
consisting  of  ten  decalogues,  each  being  symmetrically  divided  into  two  pentades. 

*  So  Di.  Exod.  219  f.;  Jiilichcr,.//>7>4.  VIII.  305;  Kue.  Hex.  152  f. ;  Co.  Einl. 
73  ff. ;  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  The  Hexateuch,  II  1 13,  et  al. ;  contra  B&ntsch, 
Bundesbuch,  chap.  II. 

f  So  Kue.,  Co.,  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  et  al.;  in  this  case  either  (1)  RD  (the 
editor  who  joined  J  and  E  with  D)  put  D  in  the  place  formerly  occupied  by 
CC,  at  the  same  time  removing  CC  to  the  earlier  place  which  it  now  occupies ;  or 
(2)  RJE  (the  editor  who  joined  J  and  E)  took  Ex.  ^4  (which  was  the  basis  of  the 
Sinaitic  covenant  according  to  J)  and  used  it  as  th*t  basis  of  the  renewal,  at  the 
same  time  pushing  back  CC  to  the  decalogue  and  making  the  tw  o  {i.e.  the  deca¬ 
logue  and  CC)  the  basis  of  the  covenant. 

J  Holzinger,  Einl.  179. 

$  So  Rothstein,  Das  Bundesbuch ;  B&ntsch,  Bundesbuch ,  77  ff. ;  We.  Prol.  tur 
Gesch.  Isr*  420 ;  GFM.  EB.  1449. 
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The  material  in  this  case  may  have  had  its  origin  as  follows  *  :  ( a )  Ex. 
2314<r-  =  34  (J);  ( b )  the  judgments  may  have  been  a  part  of  E  standing 
after  chap.  18,  which  itself  originally  stood  later  in  the  narrative;  (^)  the  pre - 
cepts ,  now  somewhat  obscured  in  22l8fr  23,  were  probably  that  part  of  the 
Horeb  legislation  (E1)  for  which  the  decalogue  (v.j.)  was  substituted. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  of  these  various  hypotheses  agree  in 
assigning  to  the  substance  of  CC  and  in  large  measure  to  the  form 
which  we  nowr  have,  an  age  contemporaneous  with  or  preceding 
that  of  E  (?'./.) .  CC  embodies  “the  consuetudinary  law  of  the 
early  monarchy.”  f 

4.  The  presence  of  CC  in  E  (or  JE)  is  due  to  a  religious  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  author  or  editor ;  this  purpose,  however,  par¬ 
takes  of  the  historical  spirit  rather  than  of  the  legal  or  reformatory 
spirit.  In  other  words,  no  effort  was  being  made,  as  later  in  the 
case  of  the  Deuteronomic  code  or  the  Levitical  code,  to  gain  rec¬ 
ognition  from  the  people  for  a  new  legislation.  X  This  appears, 
not  only  from  the  small  proportion  of  the  whole  of  E  which  CC 
constitutes,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  its  laws  are  based  on  long- 
established  usage,  or  codify  moral  precepts  which  had  already 
been  taught ;  the  presence  of  CC  indicates  also,  from  the  point 
of  <view  of  E  (or  the  editor),  a  complete  harmony  of  thought 
between  the  content  of  CC  and  the  material  of  E  ;  the  message 
of  CC,  therefore,  becomes  a  part  of  the  larger  message  of  E,  and 
receives  interpretation  from  the  latter. 

The  regulations  (“judgments”  and  “precepts”)  are  entirely 
consistent  (1)  in  treating  the  deity  as  the  direct  and  exclusive 
source  of  judgment  and  authority ;  (2)  in  recognizing  that  a  time 
has  now  come  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  when  the  rights  of  the 
community  are  ‘to  be  considered,  with  a  view  to  restricting  the 
action  of  individuals  in  so  far  as  they  are  injurious  to  the  com¬ 
munity  (cf.  the  decalogue) ;  (3)  in  continuing  to  accept  certain 
principles  which  have  long  prevailed  in  Semitic  life,  e.g.  (a)  that 
of  retaliation,  which  included  the  lex  talionis ,  (J?)  that  of  blood 
revenge,  and  money  compensation  for  injuries  committed,  there 


•  As  suggested  by  GFM.  EB.  1449;  cf.  Bu.  ZA  W.  XI.  218  f. 
f  Co.  Einl.  75;  cf.  Dr.  DB.  III.  68;  WRS.  OTJC *  340  fT. 

X  Cf.  G.  B.  Gray,  EB.  2731  f. 
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being  no  punishment  by  way  of  degradation ;  (4)  in  having  as  a 
basis  on  which  everything  rests  the  agricultural  form  of  life. 

The  regulations,  as  already  indicated,  (a)  when  studied  from 
the  point  of  view  of  worship,  represent  the  customs  of  the  past  * * * §  in 
their  comparative  purity  and  simplicity,  but  at  the  same  time 
emphasize  the  restriction  of  such  worship  to  Yahweh  (monolatry) ; 
nothing  new  is  here  presented;  (J>)  when  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  ethics,  emphasize  two  or  three  important  points, 
viz.  the  setting  apart  of  the  sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest,  the  giving  to 
the  poor  of  the  produce  of  the  land  during  one  year  in  seven, t 
the  distinction  between  murder  and  manslaughter,  the  securing 
of  justice  to  the  foreigner,  the  restoration  of  ox  or  ass  to  one’s 
enemy,  the  urgency  against  oppression  and  maladministration  of 
office. 

In  general,  then,  the  message  was  one  of  an  elevating  character 
in  its  moral  attitude,  advocating,  as  it  does,  absolute  "  rectitude 
and  impartiality”  in  methods  of  administration;  mildness,  pro¬ 
tection  and  relief  from  severe  life  for  the  poor,  the  foreigner, 
and  the  slave;  a  generous  attitude  even  toward  one’s  enemy 
(33u)- 1 

5.  The  prophetic  element  is  manifest ;  so  manifest,  indeed,  that 
many  have  regarded  CC  as  the  result  of  the  later  prophetic  work. 
It  is  more  correct,  however,  after  making  proper  allowances  for 
the  Deuteronomic  additions,  to  regard  this  as  the  expression  of 
that  religious  and  ethical  development  which  had  its  source  and 
strength  in  the  movement  of  the  times  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  of 
J  and  E,  and,  therefore,  as  preparatory  to  the  period  of  prophecy 
beginning  with  Amos  and  Hosea.  §  This  view  is  to  be  accepted 
because  of  (1)  the  marked  linguistic  and  phraseological  affinity  of 
CC  to  E ;  (2)  the  large  proportion  of  the  code  given  to  the 
treatment  of  secular  matters  (cf.  the  similar  nature  of  the  Code 


*  Viz.  rude  and  simple  altars,  firstlings  and  first-fruits,  three  pilgrimages,  no 
leaven,  destruction  of  fat,  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings,  etc. 

t  V.  my  Constructive  Studies  in  the  Priestly  Element  in  the  O.  T.  (1902),  1 08-1 18. 

x  K.  DB.  V.  664*,  665. 

§  So  K.  DB.  V.  664  f. ;  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  The  Hexateuch ,  I.  119;  Dr. 
DB,  1 1 1. 68;  Co  .Einl.  75;  WRS.  OTJC .*  340  ff. ;  Bacon,  Triple  Tradition ,  no  ft; 
Gray,  EB.  2733;  We.  Hex.  89  f. ;  Addis,  Doc.  of  Hex .  1. 142  f. ;  contra  Sta.  G  VI.  I. 
634;  Steuernagel,  Deuteronomium  u.Josua ,  278;  B&ntsch,  Bun de stuck,  122;  et  aA 
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of  Hammurabi),  a  sign  of  a  comparatively  early  date ;  *  (3)  the 
primitive  character  of  many  of  the  regulations  and  ideas,  e.g.  “  the 
conception  of  God  as  the  immediate  source  of  judgment” 
(Driver)  ;  the  principle  of  retaliation  and  the  law  of  blood 
revenge,  ideas  still  dominant  among  the  Bedouin;  the  more 
primitive  tone  of  2221  as  compared  with  3420 ;  and  the  conception 
of  woman  which  appears  in  the  provision  for  the  estimate  of  a 
daughter’s  dishonor,  as  so  much  damage  to  property,  to  be  made 
good  in  cash  (cf.  the  higher  ideal  of  Hosea). 

§  8.  The  Judaean  Narrative  (J). 

This  narrative  of  world-  and  nation-history  had  its  origin  within 
the  century  850-750  b.c.,  and,  with  the  closely  related  Ephraimitic 
narrative,  is  at  once  an  expression  of  the  pre-prophetic  thought 
and  the  basis  for  a  still  higher  development  of  that  thought.  What 
may  be  gathered  from  this  most  wonderful  narrative,  throughout 
prophetic  in  its  character,  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  pre- 
Amos  period  ? 

1.  Four  propositions  relating  to  the  Hexateuch  are  now  all  but 
universally  acknowledged  and  may  be  stated  without  discussion  :  — 

(1)  The  Hexateuch  is  made  up  in  general  of  three  distinct 
elements,  viz.  the  prophetic  (JE),  the  prophetico-priestly,  found 
mostly  iif  Deuteronomy  (D),  and  the  priestly  (P),  these  elements 
being  joined  together,  first  JE  with  D,  and  later  JED  with  P.f 


•  It  is  still  a  question  whether  the  relationship  of  CC  to  the  Code  of  Hammurabi 
is  (a)  one  of  direct  dependence  (as  close,  indeed,  as  the  relation  of  the  early  stories 
in  Genesis  to  the  Babylonian  legends),  since,  in  a  number  of  cases,  the  laws  are 
practically  identical  (so  Johnston,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular ,  June,  1903) ; 
or  (2)  one  of  racial  affinity,  i.e.  of  common  tradition,  without  any  direct  influence, 
much  less,  borrowing  (so  Cook,  D.  H.  Mflller,  Kohler)  ;  or,  perhaps,  (3)  one  of 
entire  independence,  with  CC,  however,  greatly  influenced  by  a  Babylonian  envi¬ 
ronment  (so  Johns,  DB.  V.  610  ff.) .  While  the  existence  of  such  a  code  as  that  of 
Hammurabi,  at  the  early  date  of  2250  B.c.,  strengthens  the  arguments  for  an  early 
date  of  CC,  it  does  not  furnish  any  proof  that  CC  could  have  existed  in  its  present 
form  earlier  than  the  stage  of  civilization  (viz.  the  agricultural)  in  which  it  is  plainly 
imbedded. 

t  The  details  do  not  concern  us  in  this  connection ;  for  the  most  recent  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  details,  v.  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  The  Hexateuch ,  Vol.  I. ;  Hol- 
zinger,  Einleitung  in  den  Hexateuch;  Dr.  LOT;  and  the  introductions  to  the 
various  commentaries  on  the  Hexateuch  by  Gunkel,  Steuemagel,  B&ntsch,  G.  F. 
Moore,  Gray,  Bertholet,  Holzinger,  and  Driver. 
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(2)  The  prophetic  element,  with  which  alone  we  are  now  cc 
cemed,  is  itself  the  result  of  a  union  of  two  distinct  documen 
and  while  these  two  documents  may  not  be  clearly  distinguish 
from  each  other  in  certain  phases,  they  nevertheless  stand  apj 
in  the  greater  portion  of  the  material,  to  an  extent  which  is 
longer  seriously  questioned.* 

(3)  J  is  a  Judaean  narrative,  having  its  origin  in  the  kii 
dom  of  Judah,  while  E  (v.i.)  arose  in  Northern  Israel.  T 
evidence  of  J’s  Southern  origin  is  not  so  clear  as  is  that  of  ] 
Northern  origin,  but  with  the  practical  certainty  of  the  latter,  1 
probability  of  the  former  follows.  This,  moreover,  is  strengther 
when  we  observe  (a)  the  prominence  attached  to  certain  distil 
tively  Southern  sanctuaries  in  the  patriarchal  narratives ;  ( b )  1 
conspicuous  place  assigned  to  Judah  among  Jacob’s  sons  (C 
3720  438  4416  18  4910),  cf.  the  corresponding  place  assigned 
Reuben  and  Joseph  in  E,  and  the  absence  in  J  of  any  very  si 
allusion  to  Joshua;  ( c )  the  improbability  that  two  such  simi 
narratives  as  J  and  E  circulated  side  by  side  in  the  North* 
kingdom,  and  (r/)  the  presence  in  Gn.  38  of  traditions  c< 
cerning  families  of  Judah,  which  would  have  little  interest  foi 
non-Judahite.f 

(4)  J,  although  for  the  sake  of  convenience  spoken  of  a< 
narrative,  or  indeed  as  a  narrator,  represents  a  school  qf  writ 
covering  a  period  of  perhaps  a  century  or  more.  It  is  necessa 
therefore,  in  the  use  of  J  to  distinguish  with  care  the  differ* 
strata.  For  practical  purposes,  however,  we  may  speak  of  J1 
the  original  J,  and  of  the  material  assigned  to  J2  or  J3  as  ; 
ditions.  X 


*  Cf.  the  practical  agreement  existing  among  recent  analysts,  e.g.  Carpci 
and  Battersby,  Addis,  Bacon,  Driver,  Kautzsch. 

fCt  Holzinger,  Einl.  160-5;  Kit.  Hist .  I.  83-5;  E.  Meyer,  7 A  IV.  I.  1 
Sta.  GVI.  I.  547;  Co.  Einl.  51 ;  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  The  Hexateuch ,  I.  io 
X  Cf.  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  op.  cit.  I.  108  f. ;  Holzinger,  Einl.  138-60.  1 
material  is  of  more  than  a  single  kind,  including,  as  it  does,  (1)  additions  to 
Urgeschichfe ,  having  a  different  point  of  view  or  background,  eg.  the  narrative 
the  Deluge,  which  is  unknown  to  Jt;  (2)  parallels  in  the  patriarchal  narratives, 
the  story  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh  is  a  later  form  of  the 
dition  as  it  appears  in  connection  with  Isaac  and  Rebckah  at  the  Philistine  coi 
(3)  insertions  pervaded  by  a  loftier  ethical  and  spiritual  tone  than  the  context, 
Gn.  1817  ff-  22*-23«  Ex.  34O-0  Nil.  1417;  (4)  editorial  additions  made  in  connect 
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The  time  relations  of  J1  seem  to  he  those  of  S50  to  750  or  possibly  a 

little  later.  Only  a  few  would  assign  a  later  date.*  This  unanimity  of 
opinion  rests  upon  (a)  the  fact  that  the  prophetic  character  of  J  is  less 
definite  than  that  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  seeming,  therefore,  to  belong  to  a  more 
primitive  stage  in  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy ;  (b)  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  Am.  2®  Ho.  910  i23f-12f-  are  based  upon  the  written  narrative  of 
) ;  (r)  the  literary  style  and  the  religious  development  found  in  Amos  and 
his  immediate  successors  imply  the  existence  of  religious  writings  with  which 
they  and  their  listeners  were  familiar  ;  ( d )  the  fact  that  the  narrative  of  J 
continues  into  the  days  of  Joshua  implies  its  post-Mosaic  origin ;  {e)  the 
national  spirit  everywhere  characteristic  of  it  did  not  exist  until  the  age 
of  the  monarchy,  when  Israel  for  the  first  time  realized  its  unity ;  (/)  the 
probability  that  the  same  school  of  writers  has  contributed  to  the  Books 
of  Samuel  and  Kings;  (g )  the  friendly  attitude  toward  the  Philistines 
appearing  in  the  narratives  concerning  the  dealings  of  Abraham  and  Isaac 
with  them  could  not  have  arisen  until  a  long  time  after  the  hostilities 
of  the  reign  of  David  ;  (h)  the  reign  of  Solomon  is  evidently  looked  back 
upon  as  a  sort  of  golden  age  (cf.  Gn.  1518  and  I  K.  421;  Gn.  g26  and  I  K.  920) ; 
(1)  such  names  as  Zaphenath-paneah  and  Poti-phera  are  unknown  in  Egyptian 
writings  until  the  post-Solomonic  period  ;  (j)  Jos.  6a  points  back  to  the 
reign  of  Ahab  ;  cf.  I  K.  1684. 

2.  The  scope  of  J  includes  the  history  of  the  world  from  the 
creation  of  Adam  down  to  Abraham,  the  history  of  Israel’s 
patriarchal  ancestors  from  the  selection  of  Abraham  down  to 
the  residence  in  Egypt,  the  history  of  the  nation  under  the 
leadership  of  Moses  and  Joshua  (?)  down  to  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  same  school  ( v.s .) 
of  writers  continued  the  work  down  through  the  times  of  the 
monarchy,  giving  us  the  earlier  portions  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  f 

The  general  framework  of  the  narrative  from  the  story  of  Eden 


with  the  union  of  J  and  E,  e.g.  Gn.  2215-!8  Ex.  32&-14;  (5)  Deuteronomic  additions 
to  the  legislation  of  J,  eg.  Ex.  193  b~6. 

•  Schra.  (in  De  Wette’s  Einl.*)  places  J  between  825  and  800  ;  Kit.  {Hist.  1. 86), 
between  830  and  800  ;  Kue.  puts  J1  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  or  the  first  years 
of  the  eighth  century,  and  J2  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century ;  Bu.  (  Urgesch.) 
assigns  J1  to  the  ninth  century  or  the  latter  years  of  the  tenth,  and  J2  to  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  ;  Di.  dates  J  somewhat  after  750  B.C.,  but  prior  to  Hezekiah's  reform  ;  Car¬ 
penter  and  Battersby  say,  *' J  may,  perhaps,  be  the  issue  of  two  centuries  of  literary 
growth,  850-650  B.C.” ;  Steuemagel,  Deuteronomium  u.  Josua ,  280,  names  900-700 
B.c.  as  the  period  within  which  J  arose  (so  Holzinger,  Genesis). 

t  So  Schra.  in  De  Wette’s  Einlfi  327-32  ;  Bu.  Richter  u.  Samuel;  GFM. 
Judges;  Now.  Richter -Ruth ;  Sta.  ZA  IV.  I.  339  ;  Co.  ZA  W.  X.  96  ft ;  et  at. 
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to  the  settlement  in  Canaan  discloses  a  definite  purpose  in  the 
mind  of  the  author  of  this  literary  creation.*  The  purpose  is 
twofold,  relating  on  the  one  hand  to  the  origin  of  Israel  as  a 
nation  and  Israel’s  relation  to  the  neighboring  nations,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  the  close  connection  of  Yahweh  with  this  origin  and 
development.  Nearly  every  story  in  the  long  series  finds  its  true 
interpretation  from  this  point  of  view.f  This  is  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  the  national  motive  which  underlies  the  work  of  Elijah, 
Elisha,  and  other  ncbhi'im  (§§  3-5),  with  the  higher  place  which 
Israel  is  just  at  this  period  taking  among  the  nations,  and,  like¬ 
wise,  with  the  new  ideas  of  Yahweh  which  were  appealing  with 
such  force  to  those  who  breathed  the  prophetic  inspiration 
(p.  xlix).  This  religio-political  motive  includes  also  the  desire 
to  give  expression  to  new  and  larger  conceptions  of  God  and  man 
and  life  (va.).  This  historical  interest  does  not  concern  itself 
with  matters  of  an  institutional  character  (this  was  P’s  great 
responsibility).  It  is  the  heroes  of  ancient  history  and  the  scenes 
of  the  olden  times  that  the  Judaean  narrative  delights  in.  For  this 
reason  practically  no  care  is  given  to  providing  chronological 
indications,  and  hardly  more  to  the  chronological  arrangement 
of  the  material.  J  It  is  the  spirit  that  controls  throughout,  nowhere 
the  letter.  It  is  not  difficult  to  connect  this  expression  of  a  true 
religious  spirit  with  the  reformation  in  Judah,  almost  contempo¬ 
raneous  (six  years  later)  with  that  of  Elisha  and  Jehu  in  Israel, 
which  was,  after  all,  only  the  conclusion  of  the  former,  resulting, 
as  it  did,  in  the  overthrow  of  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel. 

3.  One  of  the  principal  problems  of  the  Judaean  narrative 
requires  at  least  a  passing  glance,  viz.  that  of  the  world-stories 
with  which  the  narrative  of  J  opens.  §  What  was  their  origin  ? 
What  was  their  place  in  the  narrative  as  a  whole?  We  cannot 


•  Reuss  (  Gesch .  d.  heil \  Schrift  d.  A.  T.  §  214)  not  inappropriately  characterises 
J  as  a  "  national  epic."  Dr.  (  The  Book  of  Genesis ,  p.  xiv  )  declares  J  to  be  "  the 
most  gifted  and  the  most  brilliant "  of  all  the  Hebrew  historians. 

f  This  is  true  (< contra  Dr.)  even  of  stories  like  that  of  the  mission  of  Abraham's 
steward  (Gn.  24). 

X  V \  the  author's  articles  in  Hebr.  V.-VI. 

}  Vi*,  the  stories  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  Cain  and  Abel,  the  Deluge,  and  the 
Tower  of  Babel. 
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longer  deny  the  close  formal  connection  of  these  traditions  with 
the  similar  traditions  of  other  peoples.*  Nor  can  we  suppose 
that  the  various  forms  which  these  same  stories  take  on  among 
other  nations  are  derived  from  an  original  Israelitish  form.  Israel 
received  this  material  from  the  same  sources  as  those  from  which 
other  nations  received  their  stories.  It  is  a  heritage  common  to 
many  nations.  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  certain  that  Israel 
came  into  peculiar  relations  with  the  older  Babylonian  tradition, 
not  so  much  in  a  direct  way  through  the  earliest  ancestor  Abraham, f 
as  in  a  more  indirect  manner,  viz.  through  the  Canaanitish  ele¬ 
ment,  which  itself  contained  much  that  was  Babylonian.  J  The 
transformation  which  these  stories  have  undergone  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  narrative  as  a  whole,  and  might 
well  be  taken  to  represent  the  whole,  since  it  shows  the  prophetic 
motive,  not  only  in  general,  but  in  detail,  and  illustrates  practi¬ 
cally  every  phase  of  that  spirit.  Moreover,  these  stories  (found  in 
Gn.  2-1 1)  furnish  not  only  the  starting-point,  but  the  basis,  for  the 
Judaean  narrative,  establishing  at  the  very  beginning  the  essential 
view-point  of  the  narrative.  This  is  seen  especially  (i)  in  the 
place  assigned  Yahweh  in  reference  to  the  outside  nations ;  (2)  in 
the  importance  attached  to  the  conception  of  sin,  and  likewise 
that  of  deliverance ;  (3)  in  the  attitude  shown  toward  the  progress 
of  civilization;  (4)  in  the  preparation  already  made  for  giving 
Israel  her  place  among  the  nations;  and  (5)  in  the  details  of 
prophetic  method  and  procedure. 

4.  This  prophetic  factor  appears  in  several  of  the  most  important 
characteristics  of  the  narrative.  §  Only  a  few  of  these  may  be 
mentioned :  — 

(1)  The  purpose  and  spirit  (v.i.)  are  distinctly  prophetic,  since 
the  writer  assumes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  the  deity, 
and  in  fact  to  speak  for  that  deity  under  all  circumstances ;  eg.  he 
declares  the  divine  purpose  in  the  creation  of  woman  (Gn.  218"24) ; 

•  V.  Lenormant,  Beginnings  of  History  ;  Davis,  Genesis  and  Semitic  Tradition  ; 
Gunkcl,  The  Legends  of  Genesis  ;  and  the  enormous  Babel  u.  Bibel  literature  result¬ 
ant  upon  Friedrich  Delitzsch’s  famous  lectures. 

t  Jastrow,  JQR.,  1901,  p.  653. 

t  So  Gunkel,  Genesis ,  p.  rli  ;  Dr.  Genesis,  31 ;  Sayce,  Wkl.,  Zimmem,  et  at. 

$  Dr.  Genesis %  pp.  xxi  ff. ;  Holzinger,  Einl.  129  ff. ;  Carpenter  and  Batters  by, 
Bex.  I.  99. 
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he  assigns  the  cause  and  motive  of  Yahweh’s  act  in  sending  the 
Deluge  (Gn.  61"7)  ;  he  knows  the  exact  effect  of  Noah’s  sacrifice 
upon  the  divine  mind  (Gn.  82lf)  ;  he  sees  the  divine  purpose 
in  the  confusion  of  tongues  (Gn.  ncf)  and  in  the  selection  of 
Abram  (Gn.  i21-3)  ;  he  also  describes  the  scene  between  Moses 
and  Yahweh  on  the  top  of  Pisgah  (Dt.  341*4). 

(2)  The  national  element,  so  prophetic  in  its  character,  dis¬ 
plays  itself  (a)  in  the  great  prominence  given  to  stories  in  which 
the  principal  heroes  are  reputed  national  ancestors,  such  as  those 
concerning  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah,  Joseph,  Moses;  (£)  in 
the  recital  of  events  which  had  to  do  with  the  national  progress, 
such  as  the  journey  into  Egypt,  the  Exodus,  the  covenant  at  Sinai, 
the  conquest,  the  settlement,  —  these  being  the  very  foundations 
of  the  national  history;  (c)  in  the  evident  desire  to  represent 
Israel  as  unique  among  the  nations,  since  she,  a  direct  descendant 
(through  Noah,  Abraham,  and  others)  of  the  first  man  Adam,  had 
been  definitely  chosen  by  Yahweh  as  his  own  peculiar  people ;  and 
to  represent  the  affairs  of  the  world  as  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  the  best  interest  of  a  single  people,  Israel ;  *  ( d )  in  the  naive 
and  primitive  method  adopted  to  show  Israel’s  superiority  to  their 
more  closely  related  neighbors,  viz.  by  connecting  some  form  of 
reproach  with  the  origin  of  the  nation  concerned,  e.g.  Canaan  in 
the  story  of  Noah  (Gn.  925ff)  as  a  slave  to  other  peoples;  Moab 
and  Ammon  (Gn.  1980-38)  as  the  offspring  of  Lot  by  incest  ;f 
Ishmael  (Gn.  i6llff)  as  the  son  of  a  handmaid  ;  Edom  as  inferior 
in  ability  and  character  from  the  beginning ;  various  Arabian  tribes 
as  being  descended  from  Keturah,  Abraham’s  second  wife,  and  as 
not  receiving  a  share  in  Abraham’s  property  (Gn.  251'5). 

(3)  The  predictive  element  is,  of  course,  prophetic  ;  “  the  patri¬ 
archal  history  is,  in  his  (J’s)  hands,  instinct  with  the  consciousness 
of  a  great  future”  (Driver),  (a)  The  history  of  sin  is  pictured 
(Gn.  314)  with  unerring  accuracy,  as  a  long  and  painful  struggle 


*  This  conception  is  clearly  found  in  J  (cf.  13'  2218  26*),  although  the  word 
"  choose  ”  is  used  first  of  Israel  in  Dt.  487. 

t  Cf.,  however,  Gunkel's  conjecture  that  this  story  is  of  Moab-Ammonite  origin, 
and  in  early  times  bore  no  tinge  of  reproach ;  but  on  the  contrary  was  a  eulogy  of 
the  daughters  of  Lot,  who  took  such  heroic  measures  to  secure  children,  and  also 
preserved  thereby  the  purity  of  the  tribal  blood. 
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between  humanity  and  the  influences  which  tempt  man  to  evil, 
a  struggle  which  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  must  mean  victory 
for  humanity;*  (6)  Israel’s  relations  to  other  peoples  are  pro¬ 
phetically  interpreted  in  Gn.  ;  f  (*)  glimpses  of  Israel’s 
future  numbers  and  power  are  given  to  the  patriarchs,  Isaac 
(Gn.  27rff),  Jacob  (Gn.  481*"19  491"27)  ;  while  (d)  a  forecast  of 
Israel’s  future  relations  to  the  world  at  large  is  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  a  foreign  prophet  (Nu.  2417"19). 

These  predictions  represent  the  very  thought  of  the  prophet 
concerning  the  Israel  of  his  own  day,  the  position  already  gained, 
or  that  which,  with  the  encouragement  thus  given  (/>.  by  the  rhe¬ 
torical  and  homiletical  use  of  prediction),  may  be  expected.  They 
are,  in  other  words,  “prophetical  interpretations  of  history” 
(Driver). 

(4)  The  prophetic  element  is  seen  also  in  the  idealism  which 
permeates  the  narrative  throughout.  The  writer  makes  word- 
pictures  of  events  and  characters  in  life,  in  order  that  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  observing  the  ideal  life  thus  represented  (whether  it  is  an 
ideal  of  good  or  an  ideal  of  bad),  may  lift  their  life  from  the  lower 
plane  to  a  higher. 

The  story  of  Abraham  is  a  pen-portrait  presenting  the  ideal  of  intimate 
acquaintance  and  communion  with  Yahweh,  and  consequent  faithfulness  and 
obedience  (cf.  Che.  EB.  24).  In  the  story  of  Joseph,  he  pictures  the  final 
victory  of  purity  and  integrity  in  spite  of  evil  machinations  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  rich  and  powerful  (cf.  Dr.  DB.  II.  770).  In  the  picture  given 
us  of  Israel’s  oppression  in  Egypt,  and  deliverance  from  the  same  by  the  out¬ 
stretched  hand  of  Yahweh,  we  see  Israel  as  a  nation  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
mightiest  power  on  earth,  and  triumphing  over  that  power  with  all  its  gods.  % 

•  This  passage  implies,  if  it  does  not  promise,  victory ;  cf  Dr.  Genesis,  48,  57, 
and  contra  Holzinger,  in  loc.,  who  denies  to  it  ethical  content  and  limits  its  meaning 
to  an  explanation  of  the  well-known  antipathy  of  man  to  the  serpent  family ;  also 
Gunkel,  who  interprets  it  as  explaining  the  perpetual  hostility  of  man  and  the 
serpent  family,  as  a  punishment  for  their  league  against  Yahweh. 

t  Whether  we  understand  (1)  as  formerly  (also  recently  by  Dr.  op .  cit.  p.  hi) 
the  three  great  powers  of  civilization,  the  Semitic,  the  Japhetic,  and  the  Hamitic, 
or  (a)  with  We.,  Sta.,  Bu.,  Meyer,  Holzinger,  merely  Israel,  Canaan,  and  Philistia 
or  Phoenicia;  or  (3)  with  Gunkel  (Shem  =)  the  Aramaean-Hebrew  peoples, 
and  (Japhet  =)  the  northern  peoples  (*.*.  the  Hittites). 

X  On  the  Musri  hypothesis  of  the  Exodus  this  exalted  conception  of  Yahweh 's 
power  disappears  from  the  story  in  its  original  form,  but,  even  if  the  hypothesis  be 
accepted,  the  transformation  into  an  Egyptian  Exodus  must  have  taken  place  prior 
to  the  times  of  J. 
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Stories  of  this  kind,  and  there  were  many  such,  were  intended  to  lead  men 
into  a  higher  life,  and  to  give  the  nation  a  confidence  in  its  destiny.* 

(5)  A  true  prophetic  conception  expresses  itself  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Judaean  narrative  toward  the  progress  of  civilization.  Here 
J  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  preceded  him,  and  joins 
hands  with  the  Nazirite  and  the  Rechabite 

This  antagonism,  a  corollary  of  the  views  entertained  concerning  sin  ( v.i. ), 
shows  itself  in  connection  with  (a)  the  story  of  the  murder  which  accompanied 
the  building  of  the  first  city  (Gn.  4s*16) ;  (b)  the  beginnings  of  the  arts,  all  of 
which  led  to  the  further  spread  of  sin  (Gn.  4a>-a4  n1*9);  (c)  the  evident 
reproach  joined  to  the  beginning  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  (Gn.  9s0  ff  ) ;  and 
(d)  the  beautiful  representation  everywhere  made  of  the  charm  and  simplicity 
of  the  pastoral  life. 

(6)  The  Judaean  narrative  clearly  presents  the  prophetic  idea 
of  the  covenant  relation  entered  into  between  Yahweh  and  the 
people  of  Israel,  with  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  making 
of  the  covenant,  the  basis  on  which  it  was  to  rest,  and  its  formal 
ratification  (Ex.  iq™"25  241-9  341-88).  We  do  not  see  the  proof  of 
the  non-existence  of  this  idea  at  this  time  in  the  assertion  that 
the  narratives  (including  that  of  E,  cf.  Ex.  20  and  Dt.  5,  and 
Ex.  24*-“)  are  legendary  and  self-contradictory,  that  the  early 
writing  prophets  make  no  use  of  the  conception,  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  we  are  to  understand  the  entire  covenant  idea  to  be  the 
result  of  prophetic  teaching,!  rather  than  one  of  its  fundamental 
positions  from  the  very  beginning. 

This  question  will  come  up  again,  but  it  is  well  at  this  point  to  observe 
with  Giesebrecht  ( Die  Geschichtlichkeit  d.  Sinaibundes) :  ( a )  that  while 
references  to  the  fact  of  a  Sinaitic  covenant  outside  of  JE  are  few  and 
doubtful  {eg.  1  K.  I910, 14,  in  which  nna  is  probably  a  later  insertion,  cf.  Si 
on  Ho.  67  and  81  v.  commentary  in  loc .)  until  Jeremiah’s  time,  this  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  that  such  a  covenant  was  unknown ;  since  (a)  Hosea  in  chap.  1-3 


•  This  work  of  transforming  appears  all  the  more  clearly,  if  we  understand  with 
Paton  ( AJT \  VIII.,  Oct.  1904)  that  the  real  basis  of  these  patriarchal  stories  is 
found  in  traditions  concerning  the  relation  and  movements  of  the  early  tribes. 

t  We.  Isr.  u.  jud.  Gesch.  iaf. ;  Sm.  Rel?  117;  Schwally,  Semitische  Krugsal- 
tertUmer,  I.  a;  Schmidt,  art.  “Covenant,”  BB.;  contra  Giesebrecht,  GesckicMicJb* 
keit  d.  Sinaibundes  (1900)  ;  and  K.  DB.  V.  630  ff. 
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plainly  presents  the  fact  of  a  covenant,  although  no  name  is  used;  (0)  the  pri¬ 
mary  meaning  of  nna  (cf.  Val.  ZA  W .  XII.  I  ff.,  224  ff.t  XIII.  245  ff.;  Kratz- 
schmar,  Die  Bundesvorstellung  int  A .  T. ;  K.  DB,  V.  630 ;  contra  Schmidt, 
EB,  928  ff.)  is  covenant,  agreement,  the  only  way  of  putting  a  law  into  force 
being  that  of  mutual  agreement ;  (7)  the  lack  of  more  frequent  reference  to 
the  existence  of  the  covenant  is  explained  in  part  on  the  ground  that  no  writ¬ 
ings  from  the  older  prophets  have  come  down  to  us ;  in  part,  because  few 
particular  occasions  called  for  such  mention,  and,  besides,  after  the  expiration 
of  so  long  a  period  it  was  unnecessary  to  make  allusion  to  the  initial  act, 
especially  when,  as  history  shows,  every  great  change  in  the  national  situation 
was  accompanied  by  a  new  pledge  of  Yahweh’s  loyalty  and  love.  Further¬ 
more,  ( \b )  the  leaders,  in  their  continuous  effort  to  use  the  cultus  as  an  example 
of  the  demands  growing  out  of  the  covenant-relation,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
adapt  the  instruction  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  people,  emphasized  the 
new  relations,  rather  than  the  old  covenant  made  by  Moses.  And  if  it  is 
asked  why  should  such  emphasis  have  been  placed  on  it  in  the  days  of  Jere¬ 
miah,  the  answer  is  close  at  hand  :  Israel’s  religion  is  preeminently  an 
historical  religion  ;  the  time  had  come  when  the  covenant  was  to  be  broken; 
this  fact  necessarily  brings  the  old  covenant  into  great  prominence.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  Amos  and  Hosea  to  this  covenant-idea  v.u 

(7)  The  prophetic  element  is  seen  still  more  strongly  in  the 
controlling  place  occupied  in  the  narrative  by  the  characteristic 
prophetic  conception  of  sin  and  deliverance.*  This  factor  seems 
to  underlie  everything  else,  beginning,  as  it  does,  with  the  story 
of  the  origin  of  sin  in  Eden  and  the  forecast  of  its  struggle  with 
humanity  (p.  lxxv),  and  continuing  with  each  forward  step  in  the 
progress  of  civilization,  until  because  of  its  terrible  growth  the  race 
itself  (except  a  single  family)  must  perish.  Starting  again  in  the 
new  world,  it  reappears  in  the  account  of  Noah’s  vine-culture  and 
in  the  scattering  of  the  nations ;  while  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs, 
one  after  another,  illustrate,  for  the  most  part,  their  deliverance 
by  God’s  grace  from  evil  situations  consequent  upon  sin ;  and  the 
national  stories  seem  to  be  chronicles  only  of  sin  and  deliverance 
from  sin, — in  other  words,  of  disgraceful  acts  of  rebellion  and 
backsliding,  and  rescue  from  enemies  who,  because  of  such  sin 
on  Israel’s  part,  had  temporarily  become  Israel’s  masters. 

5.  The  message  of  the  Judaean  narrative  was  a  rich  and  varied 
one,  lifting  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  (of  pre-Amos  times)  to  the 
contemplation  of :  — 


*  Contra,  Tennant  in  The  Fall  and  Original  Sm  (1993)* 
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Stories  of  this  kind,  and  there  were  many  such,  were  intended  to  lead  men 
into  a  higher  life,  and  to  give  the  nation  a  confidence  in  its  destiny.* 


(5)  A  true  prophetic  conception  expresses  itself  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Judaean  narrative  toward  the  progress  of  civilization.  Here 
J  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  preceded  him,  and  joins 
hands  with  the  Nazirite  and  the  Rechabite  (vj.). 

This  antagonism,  a  corollary  of  the  views  entertained  concerning  sin  (cm'.), 
shows  itself  in  connection  with  (a)  the  story  of  the  murder  which  accompanied 
the  building  of  the  first  city  (Gn.  4s-16) ;  (£)  the  beginnings  of  the  arts,  all  of 
which  led  to  the  further  spread  of  sin  (Gn.  4*>'24  n1"®);  (r)  the  evident 
reproach  joined  to  the  beginning  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  (Gn.  920  ff  ) ;  and 
(d)  the  beautiful  representation  everywhere  made  of  the  charm  and  simplicity 
of  the  pastoral  life. 

(6)  The  Judaean  narrative  clearly  presents  the  prophetic  idea 
of  the  covenant  relation  entered  into  between  Yahweh  and  the 
people  of  Israel,  with  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  making 
of  the  covenant,  the  basis  on  which  it  was  to  rest,  and  its  formal 
ratification  (Ex.  19*"“  241-0  341"28).  We  do  not  see  the  proof  of 
the  non-existence  of  this  idea  at  this  time  in  the  assertion  that 
the  narratives  (including  that  of  E,  cf.  Ex.  20  and  Dt.  5,  and 
Ex.  24®"“)  are  legendary  and  self-contradictory,  that  the  early 
writing  prophets  make  no  use  of  the  conception,  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  we  are  to  understand  the  entire  covenant  idea  to  be  the 
result  of  prophetic  teaching^  rather  than  one  of  its  fundamental 
positions  from  the  very  beginning. 

This  question  will  come  up  again,  but  it  is  well  at  this  point  to  observe 
with  Giesebrecht  {Die  Geschichtlichkeit  d.  Sinaibundes )  :  (a)  that  while 
references  to  the  fact  of  a  Sinaitic  covenant  outside  of  JE  are  few  and 
doubtful  {eg.  I  K.  I910- l4,  in  which  nna  is  probably  a  later  insertion,  cf.  Si 
on  Ho.  67  and  81  v.  commentary  in  loc .)  until  Jeremiah’s  time,  this  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  that  such  a  covenant  was  unknown;  since  (a)  Hosea  in  chap.  1-3 


•  This  work  of  transforming  appears  all  the  more  clearly,  if  we  understand  with 
Paton  {AJT.  VIII.,  Oct.  1904)  that  the  real  basis  of  these  patriarchal  stories  is 
found  in  traditions  concerning  the  relation  and  movements  of  the  early  tribes. 

f  We.  Isr.  u.  jtid.  Gesch.  12  f. ;  Sm.  Re l.2  117;  Schwally,  Semitische  Kriegsal - 
tertUmer ,  I.  2 ;  Schmidt,  art.  “  Covenant,”  EB. ;  contra  Giesebrecht,  Ges  chichi  lick- 
heit  d.  Sinaibundes  (1900)  ;  and  K.  DB.  V.  630  ff. 
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plainly  presents  the  fact  of  a  covenant,  although  no  name  is  used;  (/9)  the  pri¬ 
mary  meaning  of  nna  (cf.  Val.  ZA IV.  XII.  i  ff.,  224  ff.,  XIII.  245  flf. ;  Krfitz- 
schmar,  Die  Bundesvorstellung  im  A.  T. ;  K.  DB.  V.  630 ;  contra  Schmidt, 
EB.  928  ff.)  is  covenant,  agreement,  the  only  way  of  putting  a  law  into  force 
being  that  of  mutual  agreement ;  (7)  the  lack  of  more  frequent  reference  to 
the  existence  of  the  covenant  is  explained  in  part  on  the  ground  that  no  writ¬ 
ings  from  the  older  prophets  have  come  down  to  us ;  in  part,  because  few 
particular  occasions  called  for  such  mention,  and,  besides,  after  the  expiration 
of  so  long  a  period  it  was  unnecessary  to  make  allusion  to  the  initial  act, 
especially  when,  as  history  shows,  every  great  change  in  the  national  situation 
was  accompanied  by  a  new  pledge  of  Yahweh’s  loyalty  and  love.  Further¬ 
more,  (£)  the  leaders,  in  their  continuous  effort  to  use  the  cultus  as  an  example 
of  the  demands  growing  out  of  the  covenant-relation,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
adapt  the  instruction  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  people,  emphasized  the 
new  relations,  rather  than  the  old  covenant  made  by  Moses.  And  if  it  is 
asked  why  should  such  emphasis  have  been  placed  on  it  in  the  days  of  Jere¬ 
miah,  the  answer  is  close  at  hand  :  Israel’s  religion  is  preeminently  an 
historical  religion ;  the  time  had  come  when  the  covenant  was  to  be  broken; 
this  fact  necessarily  brings  the  old  covenant  into  great  prominence.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  Amos  and  Hosea  to  this  covenant-idea  v.u 

(7)  The  prophetic  element  is  seen  still  more  strongly  in  the 
controlling  place  occupied  in  the  narrative  by  the  characteristic 
prophetic  conception  of  sin  and  deliverance.*  This  factor  seems 
to  underlie  everything  else,  beginning,  as  it  does,  with  the  story 
of  the  origin  of  sin  in  Eden  and  the  forecast  of  its  struggle  with 
humanity  (p.  lxxv),  and  continuing  with  each  forward  step  in  the 
progress  of  civilization,  until  because  of  its  terrible  growth  the  race 
itself  (except  a  single  family)  must  perish.  Starting  again  in  the 
new  world,  it  reappears  in  the  account  of  Noah’s  vine-culture  and 
in  the  scattering  of  the  nations ;  while  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs, 
one  after  another,  illustrate,  for  the  most  part,  their  deliverance 
by  God’s  grace  from  evil  situations  consequent  upon  sin ;  and  the 
national  stories  seem  to  be  chronicles  only  of  sin  and  deliverance 
from  sin, — in  other  words,  of  disgraceful  acts  of  rebellion  and 
backsliding,  and  rescue  from  enemies  who,  because  of  such  sin 
on  Israel’s  part,  had  temporarily  become  Israel’s  masters. 

5.  The  message  of  the  Judaean  narrative  was  a  rich  and  varied 
one,  lifting  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  (of  pre-Amos  times)  to  the 
contemplation  of :  — 


*  Contra,  Tennant  in  The  Fall  and  Original  Sm  (1903). 
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(1)  Yahweh,  as  a  God  who  had  controlled  the  affairs  of  human¬ 
ity,  since  he  first  brought  humanity  into  existence;  a  God  also 
who  is  celebrated  for  mercifulness  and  long-suffering,  and  for 
faithfulness  (cf.  Gn.  68  8af*  i8aff*  32“  etc.) ;  a  God,  not  only 
all-powerful,  but  ever-present  with  his  people  (Gn.  26s*  28“  39* 
Nu.  1496). 

(2)  The  origin  of  sin,  and  with  it  of  human  suffering ;  the  power 
of  temptation  and  the  terrible  results  which  follow  its  victory  over 
man ;  the  awful  picture  of  the  growth  of  evil  in  civilization ;  and, 
likewise,  the  possibility  of  deliverance  from  evil  and  distress  through 
the  kindness  and  love  of  Yahweh. 

(3)  Great  characters,  who,  while  not  without  fault,  "  on  the 
whole  maintained  a  lofty  standard  of  faith,  constancy,  and  upright¬ 
ness  of  life,  both  among  the  heathen  in  whose  land  they  dwelt, 
and  also  amid  examples  of  worldly  self-indulgence,  duplicity,  and 
jealousy,  afforded  sometimes  by  members  of  their  own  family” 
(Driver,  op .  cit.).  This  life  is  intended  to  bring  about  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  holy  people  in  the  world  (Gn.  i8,8f). 

(4)  A  future  mission  in  the  world  (perhaps  not  yet  to  the  world), 
where  Israel  is  to  be  conspicuous  by  reason  of  the  special  privileges 
accorded.  These  blessings  will  take  the  form  of  material  pros¬ 
perity  (cf.  the  spiritual  gifts  so  great  as  to  attract  the  envy  of  all 
nations,  suggested  later  in  Gn.  2218  26*  [R.]). 

6.  The  place  of  the  Judaean  narrative  in  prophecy  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  later  prophets  may  receive  only  a  brief  statement. 

(1)  The  ideas  of  Yahweh  as  just  and  hating  sin,  as  merciful, 
and  as  faithful,  are  the  very  ideas  afterward  emphasized,  respec¬ 
tively  by  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah ;  the  representation  of  him  as 
all-powerful,  and  ever-present  with  his  people,  precedes  Amos's 
representation  in  chaps.  1,  2,  and  that  of  Isaiah's  Immanuel. 

(2)  The  conception  of  sin,  and  the  statement  of  its  evil  effects, 
contain  the  very  substance  of  all  subsequent  prophetic  utterance. 

(3)  The  germ  of  the  Messianic  hope,  here  appearing,  in  later  years 
is  to  occupy  a  large  place  in  religious  thought.  (4)  The  concep¬ 
tion  of  Israel's  mission  in  the  world  ultimately  develops  into  the 
doctrine  of  the  servant  of  Yahweh. 

Besides  this,  the  more  specific  allusions  to  J  which  are  found 
in  Amos  and  Hosea  may  be  noted,  e.g.:  Am.  3®,  cf.  Gn.  i8w; 
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Ho.  4* 10  91,  cf.  Nu.  ii20;  Am.  411  Ho.  n8,  cf.  Gn.  iS80-^*;  and 
the  relation  of  the  two  conflicting  estimates  of  Jacob  in  Ho. 
chap.  12  to  J's  attitude  toward  the  patriarch. 


§  9.  The  Ephraimite  Narrative  (E). 

This  narrative  of  Israel’s  early  history  took  form  as  early  as 
800  b.c.,  and,  with  the  Judaean  narrative  already  discussed,  fur¬ 
nishes  us  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
period. 

1.  Certain  preliminary  points  concerning  E  require  brief  consideration  : 
(1)  The  evidence  of  E*s  Northern  origin  is  found*  in  its  interest  in  the 
sanctuaries  of  Northern  Israel ;  its  assignment  of  the  leadership  in  the  Joseph 
story  to  Reuben  (cf.  J*s  assignment  of  it  to  Judah) ;  its  giving  of  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  place  to  Joseph  in  Dt.  33,  the  account  of  his  covenant  with  the  tribes 
at  Shechemv  and  the  interment  of  his  bones  at  Shechem ;  the  mention  of  the 
tombs  of  many  prominent  persons,  especially  those  located  in  the  North ; 
some  points  of  contact  with  Aramaic  in  its  language ;  the  prophetic  spirit 
which  breathes  through  it  and  is  characteristic  of  the  North,  the  home  of 
prophecy,  f 

(2)  The  date  of  E  is  800  B.c.  to  750  B.c.  J  The  general  historical  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  writers  seems  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  J,  namely,  the 
period  of  the  monarchy.  But  the  general  theological  standpoint  of  E  is 
unanimously  conceded  to  be  more  advanced  than  that  of  J ;  eg.  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  deity  is  less  anthropomorphic  (cf.  especially,  Ex.  314) ;  the  idea 
of  progress  in  revelation  appears  ;  the  whole  representation  of  the  method 

•  V.  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  Hex .  I.  116  £;  Dr.  LOT.  122;  Holzinger,  Einl . 
212  ff. 

t  The  oldest  form  of  J  has  been  assigned  to  the  North  by  some  scholars,  eg. 
Schra.  in  De  Wette’s  Einl*  321 ;  Reuss,  Gesch.  d.  heil.  Sckrifien  d.  A.  T.,  §  213 ; 
Kue.  Hex.  248  ff. ;  but  this  view  does  not  commend  itself. 

X  That  E  was  prior  to  J  was  the  prevailing  opinion  until  the  appearance  of  We.’s 
Gesch.  Isr.  (I.  370  ff.)  in  which  the  opposite  view  was  adopted,  which  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  accepted.  For  the  old  view,  v.  Di.  Num.-Dt.-Jos.  620  ft,  630  ff.;  Kit.  Hist. 
1.76ft  Kue.  {Hex.  248-52)  dates  E1  about  750  and  E*  about  650  B.c.;  so  Co. 
Einl.  51.  Sta.  (G  VI.  I.  58  f.)  places  E  about  750  B.c., and  maintains  the  possibility 
of  additions  to  it  after  722  B.C.  (p.  582,  note  1).  Holzinger  {Einl.  225  f.)  puts  E*  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century  and  E2  early  in  the  seventh  century.  Carpenter 
and  Battersby  assign  E1  to  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century,  and  "  affirm  that  E, 
like  J,  contains  elements  of  various  date,  some  of  which  may  have  been  contributed 
to  it  after  it  had  been  adopted  into  the  record  of  history  and  law  preserved  in 
Judah";  similarly  Steuemagel,  Deuteronomium ,  etc.,  282  f.  Wildeboer  puts  E1 
about  750  B.C.  and  E*  somewhere  before  621. 
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of  the  divine  activity  in  the  world  is  in  the  realm  of  the  supernatural  and 
superrational ;  the  transcendent  God  makes  known  his  will  to  men  in 
dreams  and  visions  and  through  angels,  not  by  direct,  personal  speech  as  in 
J.  Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  stories  common  to  J  and  E,  not  infrequently, 
the  earlier  form  of  the  tradition  is  evidently  that  in  J  ;  eg.  in  Gn.  26*'®  (J) 
and  21s*-51  (E),  according  to  E  the  covenant  is  binding  upon  posterity,  the 
oath  becomes  one  of  exculpation,  and  seven  lambs  are  introduced  in  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  name  Beer-sheba  (cf.  also  Gn.  3O14-10  [J] 
with  [E],  and  3024  [J]  with  30®  [E]).  For  a  terminus  ad  quem  722  B.c. 
is  the  lowest  possible  date,  since  nowhere  in  E  is  there  any  allusion  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  state,  which  a  Northern  writer  must  have  mentioned  had  he 
been  through  that  experience.  The  same  may  safely  be  said  of  the  events  of 
734  B.c.  The  whole  character  of  E’s  narrative  reflects  a  period  of  prosperity 
such  as  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.;  the  tone  is  one  of  confidence  and  hope, 
with  no  consciousness  of  recent  disasters  nor  premonitions  of  approaching 
misfortunes.  The  points  of  contact  between  Hosea  and  E  (v.i.)  also  seem  to 
point  to  the  priority  of  the  latter,  and  so  confirm  the  assignment  of  E  to  the 
date  800-750  B.c. 

(3)  In  comparing  the  scope  of  E  with  that  of  J,  we  observe 
(a)  that  in  E  the  relation  of  Israel's  tradition  to  the  outside  world 
is  altogether  ignored,  the  barest  allusion  (eg.  Gn.  2013  Jos.  24s) 
being  made  to  the  Mesopotamian  antecedents  of  Abraham’s 
family ;  but  (, b )  the  history  of  the  family,  and  later  of  the  nation, 
proceeds  on  lines  quite  parallel  to  those  of  J.  The  more  inter¬ 
esting  variations  are  (r)  the  story  of  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
(Gn.  22),  the  fuller  statement  of  Jacob’s  intercourse  with  Laban, 
the  special  attention  given  to  the  Joseph-episode,  the  very  inde¬ 
pendent  account  of  Moses  and  his  times,  as  well  as  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  at  Horeb  where  the  “  ten  words  ”  are  proclaimed  and  the 
covenant  instituted,  after  which  (Ex.  24s"8)  follow  the  reception 
of  the  tables  of  stone  in  the  mountain  and  the  apostasy  of  the 
golden  calf.  Out  of  this  came  the  establishment  of  the  tent  of 
meeting  (Ex.  337'11),*  in  connection  with  which  certain  events  of 
important  prophetic  significance  occur  (the  prophetic  inspiration 
of  the  seventy  elders,  Nu.  ii84^30,  the  vindication  of  Moses’  pe¬ 
culiar  prophetic  office,  121"13).  Thence  the  narrative  passes  on  to 
the  conquest  and  the  distribution  of  the  land  and  Joshua’s  final 


•  E’s  description  of  the  tent  of  meeting  has  been  omitted  to  make  place  for  the 
more  elaborate  account  of  P. 
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leave-taking  at  Shechem  (Jos.  24).  The  narrative  unquestionably 
continues  through  Judges  and  Samuel,*  thus  reaching  down  at  least 
into  the  early  history  of  the  monarchy,  perhaps  even  to  the  Elisha 
stories  in  2  Kings.f 

(4)  The  purpose  of  this  narrative  is  evidently  to  magnify  the 
office  of  the  leaders,  and  these  leaders  are  prophets,  eg.  Abraham 
(Gn.  207),  Isaac  (Gn.  2]**),  Jacob  (48®*),  Joseph  (50s5),  and 
Moses  (Nu.  i21"15),  to  all  of  whom  visions  are  granted  of  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  nation.  Israel’s  government  is  a  theocracy,  in 
which  the  prophets  speak  for  God \  When  Israel  has  obeyed  the 
theocratic  representatives,  she  has  always  been  the  recipient  of 
divine  favor,  which  signified  peace  and  plenty.  When  Israel  dis¬ 
obeyed,  the  divine  anger  was  visited  upon  her  in  the  form  of 
disaster.  It  is  not  the  secular  rulers  upon  whom  her  success 
depends,  but  the  theocratic  guides.  This  teaching,  which  the  nar¬ 
rative  throughout  was  intended  to  convey,  is  admirably  summed 
up  in  Joshua’s  farewell  address  (chap.  24). 

2.  The  prophetic  element  in  E,  as  has  been  said,  is  most 
conspicuous ;  X  and  the  narrative,  for  this  reason,  is  of  especial 
interest  to  us.  We  may  recall  the  representation  of  Abraham  as  a 
prophet  (Gn.  207),  the  ascription  to  Joseph  of  the  spirit  of  Elohim 
(Gn.  41®),  the  unique  place  in  pre-prophetism  assigned  to  Moses 
(Nu.  121*14 ;  cf.  Dt.  341<M2),  the  treatment  of  Miriam  as  a  prophetess 
(Ex.  15®),  the  recognition  of  the  non-Israelitish  Balaam  as  a 
prophet  (Nu.  23*"®),  the  prophetic  inspiration  and  authority 
accorded  to  the  seventy  elders  (Nu.  n16**4*-®),  the  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  Joshua  as  the  minister  of  Moses  and  the  servant  of  Yahweh, 
the  forecasts  of  Israel’s  greatness  made  in  the  visions  ascribed 


•  GFM .Judges,  XXV.  ffi ;  Bu.  Richter  {Kurter  Hand- Comm.  u.  A.  T.),  XII.-XV, 
and  Samuel  (SBOT.). 

t  It  is  important  to  separate  E3,  so  Car  as  possible,  from  E1,  for  it  is  only  the 
latter  that  preceded  Hosea.  Concerning  the  limits  of  E2,  however,  there  is  as  yet 
little  agreement,  the  exceedingly  fragmentary  character  of  E  as  a  whole  rendering 
it  peculiarly  difficult  to  determine  definitely  the  different  strata  within  the  docu¬ 
ment.  The  more  important  passages  assigned  to  E*  are :  Gn.  34  351-4  Ex.  32L-33* 
Nu.  lit4-  is f. ms-80  1&-8  2I&-8S  and,  by  some,  the  Decalogue  of  Ex.  ao  (but  vj .). 
Cf.  Rue.  Hex.  251  f. ;  Co.  Einl.  48  ff. ;  Wildeboer,  Litter atur  d.  A.  T.  140;  Car¬ 
penter  and  Battersby,  Hex .  I.  119  f. 

X  V.  Holzinger,  Einl.  209-11 ;  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  Hex.  I.  113. 
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to  dying  patriarchs  (Gn.  2  789f  46s  48*°),  the  hero-stories  which 
were  pictures  intended  to  serve  as  the  ideals  of  the  times  in 
which  the  narratives  were  written,  and,  in  fact,  as  anticipations  or 
predictions  of  Israel’s  future  glory,  and  the  general  representation 
of  theocratic  guidance  and  control  which  is  always  present.  In 
all  this  the  prophetic  element  is  pronounced.  Furthermore,  the 
emphasis  of  E  upon  ethical  matters  and  everything  pertaining 
to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice  is  in  keeping  with  its 
prophetic  character ;  cf.  the  large  amount  of  legislation  concern¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  individuals  and  their  mutual  responsibilities  incor¬ 
porated  in  E,  and  especially  the  ethical  character  of  E’s  decalogue 
(p.  lxi  ff.)  as  compared  with  that  of  J,  and  the  evident  effort  to 
remove  from  the  old  traditions  everything  detrimental  to  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  prophetic  heroes.  This  ethical  interest  is  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  development  of  thought  which  culminates  in 
Amos  and  the  writing  prophets.  E  possesses  also  a  larger  interest 
in  priestly  matters  than  J,  but  this  is  wholly  subordinate  in  com¬ 
parison  with  his  prophetic  tendency. 

3.  The  message  of  E  *  is  after  all  quite  distinct  from  that  of  J, 
although  it  contains  very  much,  indeed,  that  is  the  same  :  — 

(1)  The  teaching  concerning  God  is  characterized  by  ( a )  a 
recognition  of  three  different  stages  of  growth  through  which  the 
conception  has  passed,  viz.  that  of  Israel’s  early  ancestors,  poly¬ 
theism  (Jos.  24s),  that  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  cf.  the  reformation 
instituted  by  the  latter  after  seeing  Elohim’s  angels  at  Bethel 
(Gn.  35i_4),  and  that  connected  with  the  revelation  of  Yahweh 
(Ex.  315)  ;  ( b )  the  important  place  assigned  to  representatives 
(viz.  prophetic  spokesmen  or  angelic  messengers  Ex.  141*),  as 
agents  of  the  deity  in  his  intercourse  with  the  people,  and  to 
dreams  as  a  method  of  communication,  and  the  consequent  absence 
of  the  crude,  though  picturesque,  anthropomorphisms  found  in 
J ;  (c)  the  treatment  of  important  events  as  the  result,  not  of 
human  effort  in  a  natural  way,  but  of  the  direct  action  of  the  deity 
(Ex.  178"11  Jos.  620),  and  in  this  same  connection,  the  employment 
by  the  deity  of  men  to  accomplish  his  plans  in  spite  of  their  igno¬ 
rance  or  hostility  (Gn.  50®  45s8)  ;  (//)  the  use  in  connection  with 


*  V.  especially  Holzinger,  Einl.  201-12. 
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the  deity  of  certain  peculiar  forms  and  phrases,  eg.  the  plural  of 
the  verbal  form  (Gn.  20“  31*  357  Ex.  22*  Jos.  2419),  the  phrase 
"fear  of  Isaac”  (Gn.  3i42,“),  the  reference  to  the  sacred  stone 
(Gn.  28**),  the  pillar  at  the  door  of  the  tent  speaking  (Ex.  33*), 
the  stone  of  witness  (Jos.  24s7),  the  “trying”  of  the  people  by 
the  deity  (Gn.  221). 

The  whole  idea  of  God  is  more  theological  and  abstract  (cf.  the 
new  interpretation  given  the  word  ITT,  viz.  .Trot  TPK  .Trot)  than  is 
the  case  in  J.  E’s  God  is  an  exalted  personality  far  removed  from 
his  people,  and  working  almost  entirely  in  the  realm  of  the  super¬ 
natural.  He  is  a  God  of  transcendent  power  and  majesty  and  of 
unchanging  purpose. 

(2)  Other  characteristic  elements  in  E’s  message,  already  mentioned,  may 

be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  {a)  A  keener  ethical  sense  than  J’s,  as 
seen  particularly  in  the  evident  desire  to  shield  the  reputation  of  the  patriarchs 
by  relieving  them  of  the  responsibility  for  certain  transactions  {eg.  Abraham 
expels  Hagar  only  when  commanded  so  to  do  (Gn.  2IU),  Jacob  in  his  shrewd 
dealing  with  Laban  is  acting  under  the  direct  guidance  of  God  (Gn.  3i24-  **). 

(b)  A  very  definite  recognition  of  the  patriarchal  cultus,  with  its  tent  of  meet¬ 
ing  (Ex.  337"11),  placed  under  the  charge  of  Joshua,  rather  than  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons  (Nu.  II1*-30),  together  with  altars  and  pillars  (Gn.  2818  22  Ex.  244), 
but  no  priests,  (r)  An  utter  lack  of  interest  in  the  outside  world,  or  in  the 
connection  of  Israel’s  history  with  the  outside  world. 

(3)  E’s  message,  briefly  stated,  was  this :  Israel’s  God  is  a  being 
of  wonderful  majesty  and  exalted  personality,  with  unlimited  power. 
His  purpose  concerning  the  nation  is  unchanging.  He  is  not  close 
at  hand  to  communicate  with  you  in  person,  but  makes  known 
to  you  his  will  through  definite  agents,  prophets,  and  messen¬ 
gers  ;  there  is  no  occasion  to  be  ignorant  of  his  wishes,  which 
have  been  declared  so  clearly  by  these  agents  raised  up  to  repre¬ 
sent  him.  History  has  shown  conclusively  that  when  the  voice  of 
these  agents  has  been  heeded,  the  nation  has  had  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity;  but  when  there  has  been  rebellion  against  their  injunc¬ 
tions,  there  have  come  ruin  and  disaster.  In  every  important 
crisis  of  national  history,  Israel’s  God  has  shown  his  interest  by 
direct  action  on  Israel’s  behalf ;  but  he  has  never  hesitated  to  send 
punishment  when  Israel  deserved  the  same.  Israel  may  learn  how 
Yahweh  would  have  the  nation  act,  if  attention  is  given  to  the  lives 
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of  the  old  patriarchal  ancestors  and  to  the  great  events  of  early 
national  history.  These  experiences  of  honor  and  glory  will  again 
be  enjoyed,  if  only  Israel  will  give  heed  to  the  lessons  of  the  past, 
improve  the  standards  of  conduct,  and  worship  Yahweh  as  did 
their  ancestors. 

4.  The  relation  of  E  to  other  prophets  is  quite  clear.  It  is 
more  advanced  and  higher  than  J.  In  many  points  it  is  on  a  level 
with  Amos  and  Hosea.  It  is  like  Hosea,  rather  than  J  and  Amos, 
in  showing  little  or  no  interest  in  the  larger  world-view.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  broader  conception  is  confined  to  the 
two  documents  of  Judaean  origin.  E  sees  no  such  danger  in  the 
cult  as  is  evidenced  by  Amos  and  Hosea.  E’s  thought  of  sin  is 
that  of  J.  While  E’s  ethical  standards  (cf.  p.  Ixxxiii)  are  higher 
than  those  of  J,  they  do  not  reach  the  level  on  which  those  of 
Amos  and  Hosea  rest. 

Irf  E  we  have  the  close  of  the  pre-prophetic  movement,  for  with 
Amos,  as  all  agree,  real  prophecy  has  begun.  We  may  now  ask, 
what  was  the  basis  and  character  of  this  movement,  taken  as  a 
whole? 

B,  THE  BASIS  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PRE-PROPHETIC 
MOVEMENT. 

§  10.  The  Relation  of  Pre-prophetism  to  Mosaism. 

The  question  of  the  connection  of  pre-prophetism  with  Mosaism  is 
as  interesting  as  it  is  difficult.  Such  connection  is  taken  for  granted 
in  J  and  E  (likewise  in  D).*  But  does  this  assumption  stand  the 
historical  test  ?|  The  answer  to  this  question  bears  most  directly 


*  Both  J  and  E  narrate  the  circumstances  of  Moses’  work  with  great  minuteness, 
and  on  all  the  main  points  there  is  a  fair  agreement.  They  unite  in  ascribing  to 
him  (1)  leadership  in  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  and  in  the  journey  to  Canaan; 
(2)  the  position  as  the  representative  of  Yahweh  to  Israel ;  (3)  the  place  as  mediator 
in  the  making  of  a  covenant  between  Yahweh  and  Israel ;  (4)  the  honor  of  founding 
Israel’s  legislation. 

t  Che.  ( EB .  art.  "  Moses  ”)  makes  the  name  Moses  that  of  a  clan ;  Wkl.  (  GI.  II. 
86-95)  makes  the  entire  Moses  story  a  transformation  of  an  original  Tammuz  myth ; 
but  the  historicity  of  the  narratives,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  maintained  by  Sta. 
GVI .  I.  130;  We.  Pro/.  429-40;  Sm.  Rel?  15  ff. ;  Kit.  Hist.  I.  227-39;  WRS. 
OTJC 303  ff. ;  Giesebrecht,  Geschichtl .  d.  Sinaibundes ;  Bennett,  art  “Moses,” 
DB.  \  H.  P.  Smith,  O.  T.  Hist.  56  ff.  ;  and  many  others. 
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upon  the  estimate  which  we  shall  finally  place  upon  the  work  of 

Amos ;  for,  in  the  fewest  words,  the  case  may  thus  be  stated :  Did 
the  ethical  idea  which  formed  the  essence  of  prophetic  teaching 
have  its  origin  in  Amos?  or  is  there  clear  trace  of  its  existence 
before  the  days  of  Amos?  Is  it  seen  in  the  transforming  work  of 
J  and  £  in  their  stories  dealing  with  world-history  and  nation- 
history  ( v.s .)?  Is  evidence  of  its  presence  to  be  seen  farther  back, 
in  the  legal  formulations  found  incorporated  in  J  and  E  (v.s.)?  Is 
it  seen  still  earlier,  in  the  motives  and  methods  of  Elijah,  Elisha, 
and  the  nebhVim ,  whose  work  began  in  the  days  of  the  seer 
Samuel  ?  And  is  the  germ  of  it  all  to  be  discovered  in  Mosaism  ? 

If  we  are  to  reach  a  safe  conclusion  concerning  Moses  and  his 
relation  to  the  subsequent  history  of  Israel  and  Israel’s  religion, 
more,  perhaps,  is  to  be  stated  in  the  form  of  negation  than  in  the 
form  of  affirmation.  This  is  true,  partly  because  so  much  that  is 
unfounded  has  been  affirmed,  partly  also  because  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  Mosaism  and  the  pre- 
prophetic  religion,  or  to  trace  with  perfect  satisfaction  the  relations 
between  the  two. 

1.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  pre-prophetic  religion,  even  if 
this  includes  Mosaism  as  its  basis,  has  little  to  do  with  Egypt  or 
Egyptism ;  *  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  relation  to  the  desert  of 
Sinai  (or  Horeb),  and  to  the  tribe  of  which  Jethro  was  priest  is 
very  close.  This  locality,  according  to  all  tradition,  was  the  scene 
and  source  not  only  of  Moses’  education,  but  also  of  the  call  from 
the  deity,  as  well  as  of  the  work  of  Jethro,  who  became  the  guide 
(religious  and  secular)  of  Moses  (and  likewise  his  father-in-law) ;  f 
and  this,  also,  was  the  place,  according  to  all  tradition,  in  which 
Israel  later  entered  into  covenant  with  Yahweh  (vj.). 

2.  We  must  relinquish  the  conception  (old  and  widely  accepted 
as  it  may  be)  that  Mosaism  and  the  developments  from  it  are 
identical,!  an  idea  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  error 

*  This  is  granted  by  those  who  hold  to  the  Egyptian  bondage,  e#.  Sm.  Rel. 3  37 ; 
Marti,  Rel.  55  f.;  Schultz,  Theol.  I.  127  ff. ;  Kue.  Rel.  I.  2751?.;  and  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Mu$ri  hypothesis. 

f  For  explanations  of  the  two  names  Jethro  and  Hobab,  see  the  commentaries 
m  loc.,  and  the  articles  “ Hobab"  and  “  Jethro’*  in  DB EB.t  and  PRE .* 

X  Bennett  (DB.  III.  446)  rightly  recognizes  the  necessity  and  the  difficulty  of 
making  this  distinction. 
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and  confusion ;  but  we  may  regard  it  as  established  that  Moses 
represents  historically  ( a )  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt,* * * § 
(£)  the  union  of  several  clans  into  one  community  (perhaps  not 
yet  a  nation), f  and  ( c )  a  new  conception  of  deity  expressed  in, 
or  in  connection  with,  the  word  “  Yahweh.”  t 

3.  We  are  no  longer  to  argue,  a  priori ,  that  the  Moses  of  tradi¬ 
tion  must  have  been  just  what  the  tradition  represented  him  as 
being,  for,  on  this  basis,  we  cannot  explain  “the  ethical  impulse 
and  tendency,  which,  at  any  rate  from  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Amos  (and  Amos,  be  it  remembered,  presupposes  that  this  impulse 
is  no  novelty),  is  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  Israelitish  reli¬ 
gion”  (Cheyne);  but  we  are  entirely  justified  in  believing  that 
Moses  was  the  founder  of  a  religion,  and  “brought  to  his  people  a 
new  creative  idea  (viz.  the  worship  of  Yahweh  as  a  national  God), 
which  moulded  their  national  life”  (Stade,  GVI.  I.  130;  c i.Akad. 
Reden.,  105  ff. ) .  § 

4.  We  may  safely  deny  the  ascription  to  Moses  of  literary  work 
of  any  kind,  even  the  songs  with  which  his  name  is  connected 
( e.g .  Ex.  151"18  Dt.  321-45  332'29),  or  the  “judgments  and  precepts” 
of  CC  (§  7),  and  the  decalogues  of  E  (Ex.  20),  and  of  J  (Ex.  34)  ;  | 
but,  without  much  question,  we  may  hold  him  responsible  for  the 
institution  of  the  tent  of  meeting  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  deity, 
together  with  the  ark,  and  the  beginning  of  a  priesthood,  and  this 


*  Ew.  Hist.  II.  75 ;  We.  Prol.  439  ff. ;  Sm.  Re l?  15  ff. ;  Kit.  Hist.  I.  237  f. 

f  See  especially  Eerdmans,  ThT.  XXXVII.  19  ft;  Bu.  Ret.  35 ff. 

X  Bu.  Ret.  35  f. ;  K.  DB.  V.  624  ff. 

§  Cf. We.  {Prol.),  “Moses  was  not  the  first  discoverer  of  this  faith  (viz.  that 
Yahweh  is  the  God  of  Israel,  and  Israel  the  people  of  Yahweh),  but  it  was  through 
him  that  it  came  to  be  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  national  existence  and  history  " ; 
WRS.  ( OTJC .*  305),  "  He  founded  in  Israel  the  great  principles  of  the  moral  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  righteous  Yahweh.”  Co.  {Hist,  of  the  People  of  Isr.)  says  of  Moses* 
work  at  Sinai,  “  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  moments  in  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  birth  hour  of  the  religion  of  the  spirit.  In  the  thunderstorms  of  Sinai  the 
God  of  revelation  himself  comes  down  upon  the  earth ;  here  we  have  the  dawn 
of  the  day  which  was  to  break  upon  the  whole  human  race,  and  among  the 
greatest  mortals  who  ever  walked  this  earth  Moses  will  always  remain  one  of  the 
greatest." 

||  Moses  was  preeminently  a  man  of  affairs ;  the  strenuous  nature  of  his  activities 
as  leader  and  organizer  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  left  no  opportunity  for  literary  pur¬ 
suits.  His  work  was  “  rather  practical  than  didactic,  the  influence  of  an  inspired 
life  rather  than  the  inculcation  of  abstract  dogmas*'  (Bennett,  DB.  III.  446). 
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is  the  germ  of  much  of  the  institutional  element  that  follows 

in  later  years. 

5.  We  may  find  greater  or  less  difficulty  in  discovering  the  basis 
of  an  ethical  development  in  Mosaism,  either  (a)  in  the  essentially 
ethical  character  of  the  claim  upon  Israel,  which  grew  out  of  the 
great  act  of  mercy  performed  by  Yahweh  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Red  Sea,  Israel’s  religion  taking  on  gradually  thereafter  a  moral 
character,  because  she  is  constantly  impelled  to  pay  due  regard  to 
the  claim ;  *  or  (d)  in  the  new  conception  of  God,  viz.  that  he 
controls  nature  and  history,  involving  the  truth  that  Yahweh  was 
not  the  God  of  a  country  but  of  a  people,  the  relation  of  a  deity 
to  a  people  being  more  spiritual  than  that  of  a  deity  to  a  country ;  f 
or  (r)  in  the  mutual  loyalty  of  the  tribes  to  one  another  and  their 
common  loyalty  to  one  God,  in  contrast  with  the  individual  heno- 
theism  of  Moab,  Ammon,  etc. 

It  is  probable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  more  reasonable  hy¬ 
pothesis  will  be  found  in  the  view  J  that  this  development  has  its 
roots  in  the  fact  that  Israel’s  relation  to  Yahweh  was  not  that  of 
blood-kindred,  as  in  the  case  of  nature  religions,  nor  that  simply 
of  long  observance  which  had  become  something  inevitable  ;  but, 
rather,  a  relation  entered  into  by  choice,  one  which,  unlike  that 
of  a  nature  religion,  could  be  broken,  but  also  one  which  Israel 
was  led  to  preserve,  because  Yahweh  had  wrought  great  works  in 
her  behalf.  Budde’s  summary  (p.  38)  expresses  this  thought 
most  exactly:  “Israel’s  religion  became  ethical  because  it  was 
a  religion  of  choice  and  not  of  nature,  because  it  rested  on  a 
voluntary  decision,  which  established  an  ethical  relation  between 
the  people  and  its  God  for  all  time.” 

6.  We  may  acknowledge  quite  freely  the  insufficiency  and 
uncertainty  of  the  materials  at  our  command,  and,  as  well,  the 
difficulty  of  giving  proper  credit  to  the  various  agents  and  move¬ 
ments  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  great  ethical  ideas 
concerning  righteousness,  which  had  before  been  unknown ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  certain  facts 


•  Che.  BB.  3214.  t  Bennett,  DB.  III.  446. 

£  So  Tiele,  Manuel  de  Vhistoirc  des  religions  (1880),  84,  and  Histoire  comparie 
des  anciennes  religions  (1882),  chap.  IX.;  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  130  ff. ;  Bu.  Bel.  1-38; 
Barton,  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins ,  275  ff. 
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have  been  established  which  fit  into  hypotheses  more  or  less  satis¬ 
factory,  the  fundamental  factor  in  which  is  the  close  logical  and 
historical  connection  between  pre-prophetism  and  Mosaism.  In¬ 
deed,  it  may  be  asserted  that  Mosaism  is  as  fundamental  to  pre- 
prophetism  as  is  pre-prophetism  to  prophetism  itself. 

§  n.  The  Essential  Thought  of  Pre-prophetism. 

Is  it  possible  now  to  think  of  this  movement  in  its  unity,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  which  exist,  to  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinguish  its  thought  from  that  which  precedes  and  follows  it?  In 
making  the  effort  to  draw  historical  lines,  we  may  observe :  (i)  That 
the  case  before  us  is,  in  some  sense,  a  definite  one,  since  we  are 
concerned  with  Israel’s  religious  thought  during  the  period  in 
which  Yahwism  is  in  contact  with  Baalism  as  a  rival  religion . 
This  contact  began  when  Israel  entered  Canaan ;  it  ended  in  the 
century  in  which  Jehu,  under  the  influence  of  the  nebhPim,  up¬ 
rooted  it.*  We  might  go  farther  and  say  that  we  are  dealing 
with  Yahwism  itself ;  for,  pure  Yahwism,  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
passes  into  prophetism,  which,  still  later,  becomes  Judaism. 
(2)  Consequently,  our  question  is  a  threefold  one:  What  was 
Yahwism  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  into  Canaan?  With  what 
did  Yahwism  have  to  contend  in  the  centuries  from  1100  to 
800  b.c.  ?  What  had  Yahwism  become  at  the  close  of  the  con¬ 
test?  Two  or  three  subsidiary  questions  will  arise,  viz.:  How 
was  it  that,  in  the  end,  Yahwism  became  supreme  ?  Is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Yahwism  of  1 100  b.c.  and  that  of  800  b.c.  the  sum 
contributed  by  the  ncbhi'im  ?  or  did  Yahwism  draw  from  Baalism 
itself  much  that  was  of  vital  significance?  And  further,  were  the 
institutions  of  Baalism  made  use  of  by  Yahwism  in  securing  this 
position  of  superiority? 

1.  It  is  natural  to  consider  first  the  idea  of  God. 

(1)  When  Yahwism,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, f  came 

*  The  effects  of  Baalism  continue  down  to  Hosea  and  later ;  some  of  them  are, 
indeed,  incorporated  in  Yahwism  ( v.u ) . 

t  Whether,  eg.  (1)  in  an  original  direct  revelation  (so  most  old  interpreters) ; 
(2)  in  the  old  Arabian  tribal  religion  (Schultz,  et  ai.) ;  (3)  in  the  religion  of  the 
Kenites  (Stade,  Budde,  et  al.) ;  or  (4)  in  the  esoteric  monotheism  of  the  Egyptian 
priesthood. 
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into  Canaan,  it  was,  so  far  as  the  conception  of  God  was  concerned, 
simple  and  primitive,  very  crude  and  naive,  monotonous  and  severe. 

This  appears  in  ( a )  the  conception  of  Yahweh  as  the  god  of  the  mountain 
(Sinai),  a  conception  which  continued  in  one  form  or  another  until  late  in 
Israel’s  history  (Dt.  33* f  1  K.  198  Ps.  688  Hb.  3*).  (b)  The  more  widely 

prevailing  conception  of  Yahweh  as  the  god  of  war,  an  idea  which  found 
strong  justification  in  the  issue  of  the  contest  with  Egypt  (cf.  also,  the  war- 
song  with  which  camp  was  broken,  Nu.  io*6),  as  well  as  that  with  the 
Canaanites  (cf.  the  fear  of  the  Philistines,  1  S.  47  L,  on  account  of  Yahweh's 
presence  in  the  ark).  This  is  seen  also  in  the  allusion  to  Israel’s  armies  as 
Yahweh’s  armies  (1  S.  17*  25**),  and  in  the  very  name,  Yahweh  Sabaoth 
(cf.  2  S.  510).*  (r)  The  conception  of  him  also  as  the  God  of  the  desert 
(i.e.  of  the  nomad),  and  especially  in  connection  with  storms,  eg.  at  the  giving 
of  the  law  (Ex.  19),  in  the  battle  of  Deborah  (Ju.  5*®),  in  the  storm  exhibited 
to  Elijah  at  Horeb  (1  K.  I9uff  ),  and  in  later  times,  vj.  It  is  here  that  the 
nomadic  temperament  of  pre-prophetism  (y.s.)  finds  its  basis.f  (d)  The 
conception  of  the  ark ,  a  materialistic  symbol  of  Yahweh’s  presence,  which 
plays  a  great  r61e  in  this  early  period,  J  actually  representing  Yahweh,  and 
not  merely  containing  some  image  or  symbolic  stone.  The  history  of  its 
presence  or  absence  in  Israel’s  armies,  its  transportation  hither  and  thither 
until  at  last  it  is  deposited  in  the  Temple  (1  K.  &*-**),  is  full  of  significance 
in  showing  the  crude  and  crass  conceptions  of  deity  entertained,  not  only  by 
the  people,  but  also  by  the  leaders. 

(*)  The  use  of  images ,  involving  family  and  clan  conceptions  of  deity, 
distinct  from  that  of  Yahweh.  §  Some  of  these  images,  unquestionably,  were 
employed  to  represent  Yahweh,  eg.  the  Sp*,  originally  of  wood  or  stone,  and 
probably  of  human  form  (Ju.  17 3f),  ||  likewise,  the  TDH(p.  221),  perhaps  origi¬ 
nally  the  garment  used  to  clothe  the  image,  and  later,  the  image  itself,  and  used 
in  obtaining  oracles.  But  the  teraphim  (p.  222) ,  used  very  frequently  of  Y ahweh, 
are  also  images  of  ancestors,  of  the  tribal  or  family  gods,  as  in  the  case  of 
Rachel  (Gn.  311*  8411  cf.  30*8S),  and  of  the  king  of  Babylon  (Ez.  2i98).T  It  is 
understood  that  all  of  these  usages  existed  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  pre- 
prophetic  period. 


*  CL  especially  Schwally,  Sem.  Kriegsal ter  turner,  1. 4  if. 

t  Cf.  Bu.  Rel.  27,  who  adds,  also,  the  representation  of  the  burning  bush,  the  pillar 
of  fire  and  smoke,  the  lightning  as  Yahweh's  "  fire  ”  or  "  arrow,”  the  thunder  as  his 
"voice,”  the  rainbow  as  his  "bow.” 

1  K.  DB.  V.  628 ;  cf.  his  foot-note  for  a  careful  survey  of  recent  literature. 

i  K.  DB.  V.  641  L 

§  Not  referred  to  in  Ex.  3417,  and  probably  not  in  Ex.  ao4-*. 

1  So  Schwally,  Das  Leben  nach  d.  Tode  ;  Matthes,  ThT.,  1900,  pp.  97  ff.,  193  ff.; 
1901,  pp.  320  ff. ;  but  cf.  K.  DB.  V.  614  L,  64a,  who  wrongly  denies  the  existence  of 
even  survivals  of  ancestor-worship  in  Israel. 
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(2)  What,  now,  did  Israel  find  in  Canaan  that  required  to  be 
either  assimilated  or  destroyed  ?  To  what  extent,  and  through  what 
means,  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  was  Yahwism  itself  modified? 

(a)  The  distribution  of  the  clans  among  the  Canaanites  in¬ 
volved  a  serious  risk,  for  they  now  acted  more  or  less  independently 
of  each  other,  and  much  that  had  been  gained  by  their  union  was 
lost.  With  Canaanites  on  every  side  of  them,  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  a  certain  recognition  to  the  gods  of  the  people,  who 
were,  likewise,  the  gods  of  the  land;  and  especially  was  this  true  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  were  unable  to  drive  out  the  Canaanites, 
but  lived  with  them  side  by  side  (Ju.  i4  i8lff).  How  could  they 
do  other  than  express  gratitude  to  the  Baalim,  i.e.  the  gods  of  the 
land,  for  the  fruits  which  they  gave? 

(b)  The  new  life,  moreover,  was  an  agricultural  rather  than  a 
nomadic  life,  and  demanded  many  modifications.  The  Israelites 
were  the  pupils  of  the  Canaanites  in  all  “the  finer  arts  of  field  and 
vine  culture,”  and  the  association  needed  for  this  could  not  fail  to 
exert  a  great  influence  on  Israel's  life  and  thought.* 

(< c )  The  nation  for  the  first  time  came  into  touch  with  real 
civilization,  and  civilization  was  for  them  identical  with  Baalism. 
This  explains  why  the  ncbhi'im  tended  toward  an  isolated  life,  and 
seem  in  most  cases  to  have  opposed  all  progress  toward  civilization. 
The  emblems  of  civilization,  com  and  oil,  silver  and  gold,  Israel 
believed,  came  from  the  Baalim  (Ho.  28). 

(d)  The  nature  of  Baalism  itself  f  was  something  peculiarly 
attractive  to  people  of  a  sensuous  type.  The  great  emphasis 
placed  on  reproduction  and  everything  connected  with  it,  whether 
in  the  realm  of  vegetable  or  animal  or  human  life,  gave  it  a  per¬ 
vasive  influence,  for  all  life  in  the  narrower,  if  not  in  the  broader, 
sense  was  involved.  The  strength  of  the  ideas  thus  included  is 
evident  from  the  hold  they  took  upon  many  nations  of  ancient 
times.  There  was  a  stimulus  in  all  this,  a  warmth  which,  although 
greatly  abused,  produced  also  some  good  results. 

(3)  What  actually  occurred  in  the  process  of  this  long  struggle 
was  as  follows :  (a)  Yahweh's  residence  is  changed ;  he  gradually 


*  Gu.  GVf.  15s  ff. ;  Sta.  Akad.  Reden,  109  ff.,  116  ff. ;  K.  DB.  V.  645. 
f  Cf.  A.  S.  Peake,  art.  “Baal,”Z)/f;  WRS.  Sem .2  93-113;  WRS.  and  GFM., 
art.  "  Baal/'  EB. ;  Movers,  Die  Phdnisier,  I,  672-90. 
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takes  up  his  dwelling  in  the  new  territory.  This  means  that  the 
Baalim  whom  men  worshipped  at  many  different  points,  under  vari¬ 
ous  names,  Baal-Peor,  Baal-Hermon,  etc.  (cf.  also  Baal-Berith, 
Baal-Zebub),  were  displaced  by  Yahweh,  who  was  worshipped  at 
all  the  sacred  places  and  bore  different  names  according  to  the 
place  (eg.  ^K,  the  eternal  God,  Gn.  21®;  f?K,  the  God 

of  Bethel,  31®  357;  *,  Yahweh  Shalom,  Ju.  6M,  etc.).  All 

this  change  has  taken  place  before  the  times  of  J  and  E,  for,  as 
Kautzsch  points  out  (DB.  V.  646),  the  patriarchal  narratives  do 
not  know  of  any  Baal-worship  in  the  land.  Yahweh  has  taken 
Baal's  place,  but  in  so  doing  the  Yahweh  ritual  has  absorbed  so 
much  of  Baalism  as  to  become,  practically,  a  Baal  ritual,  (b)  The 
idea  grows  that  Yahweh  “  is  enthroned  as  God  in  heaven."  This 
means  much,  for  it  implies  that  he  is  superior  to  all  other  gods. 
It  is  from  heaven  that  he  performs  all  those  acts  which  indicate 
his  power  over  the  elements  (eg.  rain,  dew,  fire,  Gn.  1994)  and 
over  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  He  is  called  the  God  of  heaven  (Gn. 
24*).  Messengers  must  now  be  employed  to  represent  him,  and 
these  angels  call  from  heaven  (2117  2211),  and,  indeed,  go  up  and 
down  on  ladders  which  unite  heaven  and  earth  (2812),  the  “  house 
of  God"  being  identical  with  the  “ gate  of  heaven."  (c)  His 
nature  as  the  God  of  the  desert  is  changed ;  he  is  no  longer  hos¬ 
tile  to  civilization.  Yahwism  could  never  have  become  without 
change  the  religion  of  a  civilized  people,  still  less  of  humanity. 
“  He  takes  under  his  protection  every  new  advance  in  civilization."* 
(d)  His  nature  as  destroyer  (war-god)  is  changed,  for  he  is  no 
longer  the  deity  of  desolation  and  silence.  He  is  in  continual 
touch  with  man's  activity,  and  everything  is  subordinated  to  secure 
his  influence  and  blessing.  The  idea  of  beneficence  and  love  has 
come.  Warmth  and  color  now  exist,  where  all  before  was  cold  and 
stern,  (e)  Baalism,  acting  as  a  “decomposing  reagent,"  brings 
unity,  solidarity,  in  so  far  as  like  conditions  exist,  and  thereby  all 
cult  and  family  images  must  disappear.  Hence  arises  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  image-worship  which  forms  so  large  an  element  in 
prophetism  beginning  with  Hosea.  (/)  Attempts  are  made  to 
spiritualize  the  old  physical  conception  of  Yahweh.  Among  these 


*  Cf.  on  this  general  subject,  Bu.  Rel.  72  ff. 
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are  to  be  counted  (a)  the  expression,  “  angel  of  Yahweh”  (J), 
which  was  at  first  used  when  Yahweh  was  represented  as  coming 
into  contact  with  man  (Gn.  i67ft  cf.  u) ;  in  other  words,  a  method 
of  Yahweh’s  manifestation  ;  *  (fi)  the  face  of  Yahweh  (J),  i.e.  the 
person  (Ex.  33s0* * §28),  but  not  the  full  being, f  and  (y)  the  name  of 
Yahweh  (Ex.  2024  2321),  in  which  “  name  ”  is  a  “  personified  power, 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  proper  person  of  Yahweh.”  J  The 
use  of  these  phrases  §  is  an  attempt  to  substitute  something 
more  spiritual  for  the  thought  of  the  human  form,  and  marks 
great  progress  in  the  conception  of  God. 

(4)  The  agencies  which  bring  about  this  change  are  in  part: 
(a)  Those  of  the  old  Yahwism,  the  strength  of  which  continues  to 
be  felt  in  spite  of  the  additions  that  have  been  taken  on ;  (J>)  those 
also  of  Baalism,  among  the  chief  of  which  was  prophetism,  adopted 
and  adapted  by  Israel  ( v.s .) ;  but  (**)  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  acute  attack  which  enabled  Yahwism  to  throw  off  the  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  burden  that  had  almost  proved  its  ruin,  was  the 
attempt  to  force  upon  Israel  a  new  form  of  this  same  Baalism, 
that  of  Tyre.  The  situation  was  now  essentially  different  from 
that  which  existed  in  the  early  days  of  the  conquest;  for  at 
this  time  Yahweh  had  actually  taken  possession  of  the  land,  and 
the  question  was :  Shall  a  foreign  god,  the  deity  of  Tyre,  who  has 
already  shown  great  power,  come  in  and  overpower  the  god  of 
the  land,  who  is  now  Yahweh?  |  On  the  nature  of  this  struggle 
in  detail,  v.i.  The  old  Baalism  had  become  so  intimate  a  part  of 
Yahwism  that  at  this  time  it  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  new  Baalism 
which  threatens  Israel.  This  distinction  makes  clear  what  at  first 
seems  contradictory,  viz.  the  idea  that  Baalism  was  actually  uprooted 
by  Jehu,  and  the  idea,  which  also  existed,  that  Baalism  was  still  a 
corrupting  element  in  Israel’s  religion. 

(5)  At  the  close  of  the  struggle,  Yahwism  is  victorious ;  %  the 
conception  of  God  which  has  now  developed  being  as  follows : 


•  K.  DB .  V.  638  f. ;  Kosters,  Th  T.,  1875,  pp.  367  ff.  f  Cf.  comm,  in  loc . 

|  Giesebrecht,  Die  allies  t.  Schdtzung  des  Gottesnamens  u.  ihre  religion  sgeschicht- 

liche  Grundlage ,  66;  K.  DB.  V.  640  f.;  F.  J.  Coffin ,JBL.  XIX.  (1900),  166-188. 

§  The  phrase  “  glory  of  Yahweh  "  probably  arose  in  this  period,  but  there  is  no 
certain  evidence  of  its  existence  until  a  slightly  later  date ;  cf.  1  S.  422  Ex.  3318 

(late  J)  Nu.  1422  (JE).  U  K.  DB.  V.  647.  H  Bu.  Rel.  106. 
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(a)  Yahweh  is  a  god  irresistible  in  nature  and  among  nations,  the 
idea  of  a  merely  national  god  having  been  outgrown.  This  is  seen 
in  the  power  attributed  to  Yahweh  over  other  nations,  eg.  Egypt, 
and  Canaan,  as  well  as  in  the  extra-national  existence  involved  in 
his  residence  at  Sinai,  and  likewise  in  the  later  conception  of  a 
heavenly  residence  ( v.s .).  The  narrower  idea  of  Yahweh  as  the 
god  of  a  land  has  never  existed.  He  has  been  and  is  a  national 
god,  i.e.  Israel’s  God ;  but  he  is  also  something  more  than  this,  a 
god  who  controls  nations  and  nature  in  Israel’s  favor.  It  is  not  in 
this  same  sense  that  we  may  speak  of  Chemosh  or  Ashur. 

(h)  He  is,  moreover,  a  god  who  is  the  moral  ruler  of  his  people ; 
this  has  not  gone  so  far  as  to  affect  individuals,  being  still  limited 
to  families  and  nations.  The  interests  of  the  individual  are  indeed 
conceived  of  as  under  the  protection  of  Yahweh,  but  they  are 
wholly  subordinate  to  those  of  the  nation,  being  in  themselves  of 
too  slight  importance  to  merit  the  especial  and  continuous  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  deity,  except  in  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  the 
national  life  and  progress.*  Yahweh’s  rule  is  characterized  by  jus¬ 
tice,  and  his  power  to  judge  extends  to  heaven  and  to  Sheol.  Here 
we  must  estimate  the  true  character  of  judgment  in  ancient  times, 
for,  although  it  came  from  Yahweh,  it  signified,  not  a  “  moral  inves¬ 
tigation  and  instruction,”  but  “an  oracular  response  obtained  by 
means  of  a  sacred  lot”  (Ex.  22efl:  Jos.  Wff'  i  S.  i4).f  This,  as 
Budde  says,  is  not  moral,  but  intellectual  knowledge.  But  this 
primitive  judgment  has  nevertheless  given  place  to  the  verdict 
against  kings  pronounced  by  Nathan  and  Elijah  (z/.j.). 

He  is  known  for  his  personal  interest  and  love,  since  he  has 
shown  himself  to  be,  not  only  a  helper  and  a  friend,  but,  indeed,  a 
father.  J  This  signifies  something  very  great,  for  he  is  no  longer 
simply  a  natural  or  even  national  god,  and  therefore  compelled  to 
render  such  service.  If  deliverances  have  been  wrought,  they 
have  come  through  his  affection.  There  is  a  sense,  likewise,  in 
which  he  is  a  holy  god,  and  disobedience  of  his  regulations  is  sin. 
This  is  implied  in  the  claim  of  Elijah,  who  treats  allegiance  to  any 
other  god  as  sin ;  in  representations  of  J  and  E,  that  disregard  of 
Yahweh’s  will  (cf.  especially  the  story  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 


•  Cf.  Sm.  Rel*  xos  ft 


f  Bu.  Rel.  33  f. 


^  Ct  Sm.  Rel*  96-101. 
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sin  given  by  J  in  Gn.  3-1 1)  is  deserving  of  severe  punishment  and 
inevitably  followed  by  judgment ;  in  the  decalogues,  which  present 
the  ethical  and  the  ritualistic  demands  of  a  god,  himself  holy,  and 
therefore  demanding  an  elevated  character  in  those  who  serve  him ; 
and  in  CC,  the  regulations  of  which  are  everywhere  regarded  as 
the  expression  of  the  divine  will. 

(1)  Yahweh  alone  is  the  God  of  Israel,  and  he  only  may  be 
worshipped, — this  was  the  truth  for  which  Elijah  had  contended, 
and  his  contest  had  been  won.  The  significance  of  this  victory 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  The  fact  that  Yahweh  had  made 
and  enforced  such  a  demand  in  itself  challenged  attention.  It 
emphasized  the  fundamental  and  far-reaching  difference  between 
Yahweh  and  the  nature  gods  of  Canaan  and  the  surrounding 
peoples.*  This  difference  consisted  chiefly  in  the  essentially 
ethical  and  spiritual  nature  of  Yahweh,  which  must  of  necessity 
find  expression  in  demands  upon  his  people  for  a  worship  arising 
from  the  heart  and  a  life  devoted  to  ideals  of  justice  and  purity. 

2.  In  what  has  already  been  said,  there  is  much  that  refers  to 
the  conceptions  concerning  man’s  duty  to  God,  as  expressed  in 
worship .  We  may  add  the  following  brief  statement :  — 

(1)  The  priest,  hardly  known  before  the  entrance  into  Canaan, 
has  attained  an  important  place.  The  story  of  the  priest-work 
of  Micah  (Ju.  17,  18),  and  that  of  Eli  and  his  sons  (1  S.  i1-^22),  shed 
much  light  upon  the  early  history  of  the  priesthood.  He  was  at 
first  occupied  with  the  care  of  the  Ark  (i  S.  44  2  S.  1524*29),  and 
with  carrying  or  consulting  the  ephod  (for  no  positive  evidence 
exists  that  the  priests  participated  in  sacrifice  f).  Out  of  this 
function  grew  later  the  giving  of  directions ,  i.e.  tdrdth ,  in  matters 
relating  to  law  or  ritual.  But  with  the  erection  of  the  Temple,  the 
priests  took  on  larger  service  and  rose  to  a  higher  place  in  society 
and  in  governmental  affairs.  Strong  societies  were  organized,  at 
first  in  Jerusalem,  and  later  in  Northern  Israel  (cf.  Dt.  33®*  [E], 
in  which  the  priesthood  is  recognized  as  organized  and  as  possess¬ 
ing  high  dignity  and  power) .  At  the  same  time  CC  contains  no 
reference  to  a  priest ;  the  whole  matter  is  custom,  not  law. 

(2)  The  high  places  taken  over  from  Baalism  are  still  employed 


•  Cf.  Kue.  Rel.  I.  367  f. 
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without  objection  as  the  seats  of  popular  worship.  These  repre¬ 
sent  the  ancient  holy  places,  and  have  now  become  thoroughly 
identified  with  Yahweh-worship,  as  distinguished  from  Baal-wor- 
ship.  The  thought  has  not  yet  been  suggested  that  worship  shall 
be  restricted  to  one  place,  Jerusalem.  The  impossibility  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  pure  worship  at  these  high  places  has  not  yet  been  realized. 

(3)  Sacrifice  is,  after  all,  the  chief  feature  of  worship.  It  appears  in  the 
meal  of  communion  (1  S.  i4ir-  9“*);  the  offerer  may  kill  the  victim,  the  fat  is 
reserved  for  Yahweh,  and  a  portion  is  given  to  the  priest  (1  S.  2Mf  );  the  flesh 
may  not  be  eaten  with  the  blood  (1  S.  14® f  ).  All  sacrifices  are  gifts  to  the 
deity;  the  offerings  of  Gideon  (Ju.  6“*)  and  Manoah  (Ju.  1310)  represent 
the  usage  of  the  times.* 

.  (4)  The  passover,  Israel's  only  festival  in  pre-Canaanitish  times,  has  now 
grown  into  several,  among  which  are  ( a )  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  3421  2312  Dt.  512), 
observed,  however,  with  a  humanitarian  rather  than  a  religious  motive  (v.j.)  ; 
this  same  thing  holds  good  also  of  ( b )  the  seventh  year ,  which  is  beginning 
to  be  observed.  There  are  also  (<■)  the  new  moon  (1  S.  205ff  a4ff-),  with 
festivities  lasting  for  two  days,  and  ( d )  the  three  festivals  at  which  all  males 
were  to  appear  with  gifts  (Ex.  2314  ff-  3418  ff>) ;  these  were  occasions  of  great 
joy  and  feasting,  reaching  even  to  excess,  for  sacred  women  at  the  high  places 
prostituted  themselves  as  a  part  of  the  religious  ritual.  Cf.  Amos  and  Hosea 
passim. f 

(5)  Custom  has  now  in  many  cases  been  codified  into  law,  for  CC  is  clearly 
in  existence  (yj,).  These  precedents  are  now  recognized  as  having  divine 
sanction ;  and  while  their  scope  is  not  broad,  the  essential  content  includes 
reference  to  many  of  the  more  important  of  the  religious  institutions. 

(6)  The  use  of  images  continues,  and  oracles  are  consulted  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  divine  will.  This  was  the  use  made  of  Urim  and  Thummim , 
which,  in  some  way  not  quite  clear,  represented  the  sacred  lot.  Cf.  I  S.  1441 
(6),  and  14*-  w-  ».$  This  usage,  hardly  consistent  with  a  later  and  higher 
prophetism,  was  still  a  part  of  the  system  in  vogue,  and  entirely  consistent 
with  that  system. 

3.  It  is  not  easy  to  formulate,  as  the  expression  of  this  Canaan- 
itish-Israelitish  age,  the  opinion  which  prevailed  concerning  the 
relation  of  man  to  his  fellow-man,  his  obligations,  or,  in  other 


•  For  further  details  v.  Schultz,  “Significance  of  Sacrifice  in  O.  T.,”  AJT.  IV. 
257-313;  Now.  Arch.  II.  203  ff. ;  Dr.,  art.  “  Offering,”  DB.;  GFM.,  art.  "  Sacrifice,” 
EB. ;  and  my  Priestly  Element  in  O.  T.,  83-93. 

t  On  early  Israelitish  festivals,  see  my  Priestly  Element  in  O.  T.%  94-7 ;  Benz* 
art.  '*  Feasts,”  EB. ;  Now.  Arch.  II.  138  ff. 

£  GFM.,  art  “  Urim  and  Thummim,”  EB, 
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words,  the  ethical  standards  which  were  in  vogue.  But  certain 
things  may  be  said,  partly  in  the  way  of  explanation,  partly,  also, 
in  the  way  of  interpretation  :  — 

(1)  It  is  unfair  to  the  age,  and  to  the  subject,  to  base  one’s  con¬ 
clusions  on  the  extreme  cases  of  immorality.  Such  cases  occur  in 
our  own  day.  The  record  of  such  cases  ( eg .  that  of  Judah  and 
Tamar  (Gn.  38),  and  that  of  David  and  Bathsheba  (1  Sam.  1 1,  12)) 
is  evidence,  not  of  their  common  occurrence,  but  of  their  heinous¬ 
ness  in  the  sight  of  the  prophet  who  makes  the  record. 

(2)  While  we  may  still  hesitate  concerning  the  actual  basis  of 
this  ethical  movement  in  Israel’s  history,  and  its  origin,  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  point  out,  not  only  the  elements  in  the  remarkable 
growth  which  has  taken  place  in  this  period,  but  also  the  occasion 
of  the  growth,  viz.  the  advance  in  a  true  conception  of  Yahweh 
(pp.  xc  ff.). 

(3)  The  conception  of  higher  ideals  is  still  restricted  to  the 
community  (/.*.  the  family  or  clan),  and  has  not  received  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  individual. 

(4)  This  higher  conception  has  influenced  the  attitude  of  Israel 
neither  toward  outside  nations,  nor,  indeed,  toward  the  stranger 
inside  Israel’s  gates.  This  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  strange  in  view 
of  the  definitely  hostile  relations  which  existed  for  the  most  part 
between  every  ancient  nation  and  its  neighboring  nations.  Inter¬ 
national  comity  and  law  must  follow  national  law  at  a  long  distance. 

(5)  Custom  is  still,  in  great  measure,  the  standard  of  action, 
but  this  is  more  and  more  influenced  by  religious  thought.  And, 
as  already  suggested,  custom  has  now  been  formulated  into  law. 
Crime  is  regarded  as  affecting  Yahweh  himself  (2  S.  1214,  following 
the  reading  of  Lucian),  and  the  enactments  of  CC,  aside  from 
its  ritual  content,  take  cognizance  of  the  most  common  and 
important  of  the  human  relationships. 

(6)  The  later  decalogue,  properly  interpreted  (7>..r.),  marks 
the  stage  of  advancement  now  reached.  This  is  splendidly  sup¬ 
ported  and,  indeed,  developed  in  CC  (pp.  lxivff.). 

(7)  But,  after  all,  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs  give  us  the  truest 
idea  of  the  morals  of  the  period.*  They  represent  the  highest  ideals 


*  K.  DB.  V.  663 1 
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of  the  teachers  of  Israel  at  the  time  they  assumed  literary  form  (cf. 
pp.  Ixxi,  lxxix  f.) .  Abraham  is  the  type  of  the  truly  pious  Israelite, 
exhibiting  the  qualities  of  faith  and  obedience  under  the  most  try¬ 
ing  circumstances ;  while  Jacob  is  the  successful  man  of  affairs, 
whose  prosperity  is  due,  not  alone  to  his  own  shrewdness,  but  also  to 
his  faithful  adherence  to  his  God.  The  moral  delinquencies  of  the 
patriarchs  must  be  estimated  in  view  of  (a)  the  fact  that  in  large 
part  the  questionable  transactions  are  in  relations  with  foreigners, 
toward  whom  ethical  requirements  did  not  hold  to  such  a  high 
degree  ( v.s .)  ;  (b)  the  effort  of  E  to  minimize  the  faults  of  the 
patriarchs  (z/.j.),  which  shows  an  ethical  advance  toward  the  close 
of  the  pre-prophetic  period ;  ( c )  the  indirect  condemnation  some¬ 
times  found  within  the  stories  themselves  (cf.  Gn.  209f*  269f*  2712). 

(8)  The  stories  of  the  kings  enforce  similar  truths  upon  the 
attention.  The  special  position  of  the  king  as  “  the  anointed  of 
Yahweh  ”  and  the  most  powerful  personage  in  the  nation  added 
emphasis  to  the  use  of  his  life-story  for  purposes  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  If  David  and  his  successors  could  achieve 
success  only  in  so  far  as  they  obeyed  Yahweh  and  refrained 
from  evil,  how  much  less  could  the  nation  at  large  disregard 
Yahweh’s  will  and  prosper?  The  direct  teaching  of  these  stories 
is  evident. 

4.  Aside  from  the  conceptions  already  considered,  viz.  those 
of  God,  of  man  in  relation  to  God,  and  of  man  in  relation  to  man, 
there  are  certain  others  with  which  the  religious  and  ethical  ideas 
are  closely  associated.  These  possess  more  of  the  speculative 
character  and  deal  with  the  origins  of  things  and  the  future.* 

(1)  Ideas  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  man  had  taken 
on  quite  definite  form,  e.g.  (a)  the  body  of  man  (Gn.  27)  is  of 
earth  and  at  death  returns  to  the  earth  (Gn.  319)  ;  while  the 
breath  ( v.i .)  is  re-absorbed  in  the  great  Spirit  of  the  universe ;  this 
body  or  flesh  is  transitory  in  its  nature  (cf.  Is.  318)  and  always  sub¬ 
ject  to  decay  and  destruction;  it  is,  moreover,  the  occasion  of 
moral  weakness ;  but  it  is  never  represented  as  in  itself  sinful  ( i.e . 
as  equivalent  to  <rap()  and  unclean. 

(1 b )  The  blood  is  the  life  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  source, 

•  Di.  Theol.  355  ff. ;  the  recent  statement  of  Kautzsch  (DB.  V.  665  ff.)  fur¬ 
nishes  an  admirable  survey  of  this  entire  field. 
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exists.  How  far  this  popular  belief  was  a  survival  of  animism,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  was  really  antagonized  by  Yahwism,  cannot 
here  be  discussed.* 

5.  The  general  character  of  the  pre-prophetic  movement  may 
now  be  briefly  summarized  in  view  of  its  history  up  to  this  point, 
and,  likewise,  in  view  of  the  real  prophetic  activity  which  is  to 
grow  out  of  it  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  follow  close  upon  its  heels  : 

(1)  This  movement  is  not  exclusively  or  essentially  Israelitish,  but 
is  of  Canaanitish  origin,!  although  itself  at  a  later  time  hostile  to 
Canaanitism  and  directly  responsible  for  its  destruction ;  and  in 
the  long  process  of  its  growth  it  incorporates  many  Canaanitish 
ideas. 

(  2  )  The  struggle  between  pre-prophetism  and  Baalism  is  between 
the  later  idea  of  a  relation  with  the  deity,  based  upon  a  pact  or 
covenant,  and  the  earlier  idea  of  a  relation  based  upon  the  natu¬ 
ral  tie.  In  this  case,  the  covenant  idea  lives  and  works  several 
centuries  with  the  nature  idea,  and,  in  the  end,  shakes  it  off,  but 
only  after  absorbing  all  that  was  good  in  it. 

(3)  The  result  of  the  movement,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  worship, 
is  the  endurance,  if  not  the  acceptance,  of  an  elaborated  cult, 
through  which  the  religious  sentiment  has  been  enlarged  and 
enriched,  but  in  which  Israel  is  soon  to  find  that  which  will  prove 
her  ruin  (cf.  Judah  and  the  doctrine  of  the  inviolable  Jerusalem). 

(4)  The  influence  of  the  movement  on  conduct  has  been  to 
raise  the  standard  in  a  marked  degree,  and  to  define  more  closely 
the  relations  of  man  to  man,  without,  however,  going  outside  of 
Israel,  or  developing  anything  higher  than  that  which  pertains  to 
the  tribe  or  family. 

(5)  The  movement,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  idea  of  God, 
is  still  henotheistic,  not  monotheistic. 

C.  AMOS. 

§  12.  The  Personal  Life  of  Amos. 

The  facts  of  the  life  of  Amos  present  many  points  of  peculiar 
\  interest.  1.  His  home  was  in  Judah  (cf.  p.  3). 


*  For  the  most  important  literature  on  this  subject,  see  pp.  40  f. 
f  So  Kue.  Proph.  554  ff. ;  K.  DB.  V.  653 ;  Gu.  G  VI.  71 ;  et  al. 
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This  may  he  accepted,  notwithstanding  (a)  his  seeming  absorption  in 

Northern  Israel  (cf.  p.  exxi  for  the  view  that  he  always  had  Judah  in  mind  as 
the  home  of  Yahweh’s  religion  in  the  future);  *  (b)  the  elevation  of  Tekoa, 
which  is  alleged  to  be  too  great  for  sycamore  culture  (p.  3) ;  t  (0  the  lack 
of  allusion  to  Judah  in  his  writings;  %  (</)  the  effort  of  Gratz§  to  identify 
Tekoa  with  Eltekeh  of  Jos.  1944,  making  him  a  Danite ;  (0)  the  suggestion 
of  Oort  that  he  really  lived  in  the  North,  and  went  to  Judah  only  after  his 
expulsion  from  Bethel  (p.  3) ;  (/)  the  desire  of  Che.  ||  to  transfer  Tekoa  to 
the  Negeb,  and  transform  many  of  the  proper  names  in  such  a  way  as  to  place 
the  entire  activity  of  Amos  in  this  region,  which  Che.  supposes  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  Northern  Israel. 

The  location  of  Tekoa  in  the  desert  of  Judah  furnishes  the  possibility  of 
just  such  a  sense  of  natural  grandeur^  as  we  are  compelled  to  believe  must 
have  been  the  privilege  through  many  years  of  one  who  was  later  able  to 
express  himself  as  did  Amos.  Nor  may  we  deny  the  very  great  importance 
of  the  not  far  distant  Arab  influences,  including  the  stimulating  effect  of  the 
caravan  routes  close  at  hand  (cf.  the  Dedanites,  Is.  2118),  although  we  may 
hesitate  to  see**  an  actual  Arabic  idiom  in  orD'D  0 y  (410),  or  to  regard 

Tekoa  ft  as  a  great  Arab*Israelitish  literary  centre,  the  Book  of  Job  likewise 
having  been  written  here,  or  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  general 
region,  under  the  lead  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  were  the  occasion  of  all  ancient 
Israelitish  life  and  activity. 

There  is  nothing  in  3*- 8  to  show,  as  Cheyne  thinks,  that  Amos 
must  have  left  Tekoa  before  receiving  his  call.  Here,  almost 
within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  in  or  near  a  village  fortified  at  one 
time  by  Rehoboam  (2  Ch.  1 16),  and  celebrated  for  the  visit  paid 
to  David  (2  S.  ij?g  )  by  one  of  its  wise  women,  which  looked  out 
upon  a  desolate,  dreary,  and  savage  world,  in  fact  “an  unmitigated 
wildeCiesV*  in  an  environment  abounding  in  emptiness  and  still¬ 
ness,  ytfte  very  naturally  developed  the  being  who  was  to  possess, 
in,  fiillest  measure,  the  power  of  observation  and  reflection,  the 
austere  habits  of  the  recluse,  and  the  unpitying  sharpness  of  the 
censor  of  his  country’s  faults  and  vices.  §§  No  mention  is  made 
of  a  father,  or  of  family.  Did  he  have  no  family  record  ? 


*  Meinhold,  63 ;  cf.  Marti,  150. 

t  Tekoa  is  about  2700  feet  above  sea  level,  while  sycamores  are  never  found  in 
Palestine  at  a  greater  height  than  1000  feet ;  cf.  1  K.  io27  1  Ch.  27* ;  v.  GAS.  I.  77 ; 
Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civilization,  26,  121 ;  Post,  DB.  IV.  634  f.;  M'Lean,  EB.  4831  f. 
t  Cf.  Marti,  146.  $  Gesch.  I.  403.  |  EB.  3888  f.,  and  CB.  II.  133  f. 

1  Che.  BB.  148.  *•  With  We.,  and  Che.  EB.  148. 

ft  Shekel,  Hiob,  *69-77,  XX  Che.  BB,  and  CB.  passim,  GAS.  I.  79-81. 
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2.  But  if  this  was  the  home  of  Amos,  when  and  under  what 
circumstances  did  he  occupy  it  and  do  his  work  ?  We  may  not 
accept  (i)  the  view  recently  suggested*  that  the  book  is  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  exile,  later  even  than  Joel ;  nor  (2)  its  assignment  to 
the  date  744  or  745  B.c.,f  on  the  ground  that  Assyria  was  inactive 
for  twenty-five  years  previous  to  the  accession  of  Tiglathpileser  III. 
(745  b.c.)  ;  nor  (3)  the  date  indicated  by  Elhorst,  viz.  in  the  days 
of  Josiah,  638-621. 

Students  of  Amos  are  all  but  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  Amos 
delivered  these  sermons  between  765  and  750  b.c.  (p.  5).  t  This 
view  assumes  the  general  accuracy  of  the  statements  made  in 
chap.  7,  and  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  circumstances  of  this 
period  as  they  are  elsewhere  found  to  exist.  § 

f  (a)  The  freedom  of  the  people  from  anxiety  on  account  of  Assyria,  and 
:  the  vagueness  of  Amos  in  referring  to  Assyria  ||  ( 5s7  614)  are  both  clear, 
|  when  we  note  that  during  the  reigns  of  Shalmaneser  III.  (783-773  B.C.),  who 
;  was  all  the  time  engaged  with  the  people  of  Urartu  ( i.e.  Ararat),  and  A§ur-dan 
(772-755  B.C.),  whose  time  was  occupied  principally  in  dealing  with  con¬ 
spiracy  and  revolt  at  home,  ample  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  growth  of 
Israel, 1  and  the  political  situation  was  one  which  gave  the  people  great 
confidence. 


•  Edward  Day  and  Walter  H.  Chapin,  AJSL.  XVI 11.  66-93.  This  argument 
is  based  on  (1)  the  presence  of  many  insertions  generally  acknowledged  to  be  from 
a  later  hand,  but  these  in  nearly  every  case  plainly  interrupt  the  thought  and  fail 
to  harmonize  with  the  main  portion,  and  this  difficulty  is  not  relieved  by  making 
the  main  portion  also  late ;  (a)  the  presence  in  the  genuine  Amos  portions  of  many 
words  and  phrases  which  are  “late/*  and  yet  words  are  called  “late"  by  these 
authors  which  are  found  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Ju.  5),  or  the  Blessing  of  Jacob 
(Gn.  49) ;  (3)  the  general  post-exilic  tone  of  these  supposedly  original  parts,  but 
since  this  same  post-exilic  tone  is  said  to  characterize  all  of  Isaiah  as  well  as 
Hosea,  the  whole  question  is  begged.  The  vagueness  of  the  utterances  of  Amos, 
here  used  as  evidence  against  the  early  date,  is  precisely  the  strongest  possible 
evidence  for  that  date. 

t  Zeydner,  ThSt.,  1894,59;  Valeton,  Amos  und  Hosea ,  10;  concerning  this,  Che. 
( EB .  150)  is  correct  in  saying  that  to  any  one  not  blinded  by  a  fanatical  religious 
belief  this  inactivity  must  have  appeared  temporary ;  and,  moreover,  if  written  after 
the  events  of  745  B.c.,  the  predictions  of  destruction  would  have  been  fuller  and 
more  specific.  Cf.  Now.,  p.  121. 

t  So  e.g.  We.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Dr.,  Marti. 

j  Dr.  (p.  101),  Che.,  Now.,  Marti. 

|  The  word  “Assyria"  is  not  mentioned  unless  we  read  with  0BAQ  i^k  instead 
of  *nrK  (3®). 

?  Within  this  period  Assyria  troubled  Syria  as  follows :  In  775,  they  came  to 
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(/>)  The  religious  situation  is  most  intense.  The  keenest  possible  interest 

is  taken  in  the  cultus.  The  zeal  of  the  worshippers  attracts  attention.  The 
service  is  full  and  rich  (44b*  521-23  814  91).  This  is  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
satisfaction  with  which  the  people  regard  the  peace  and  prosperity  they  now 
enjoy  since  the  wars  with  Syria  have  closed,  and  to  the  joy  and  gladness  with 
which  they  hail  the  enlargement  of  the  nation's  territory;  and  on  the  other, 
to  the  anxiety  aroused  by  earthquakes  and  pestilences  (v.i.),  the  melancholy 
recollection  of  the  treatment  recently  accorded  them  by  the  Syrians  and  Am¬ 
monites  (i**M  46-11)*  M  well  as  the  fear  that,  unless  worshipped  in  this  gor¬ 
geous  fashion,  Yahweh  will  bring  back  the  troubles  through  which  they  have 
recently  passed. 

(f)  The  social  situation  is  one  in  which  the  wealthy  (and  in  these  days  of 
economic  changes  the  number  of  the  wealthy  was  large)  are  luxurious  and 
given  to  debauchery  (31*  511),  cruel  and  oppressive  (2®f*  310),  the  women  tak¬ 
ing  their  full  share  (41,  cf.  Is.  316).  Ivory  houses  (315)  and  continual  feasting 
(64lt)  furnish  one  picture;  robbery,  adultery,  and  murder  (Ho.  411- 13 f-  71,4f-), 
another;  while  the  lack  of  brotherliness  and  the  prevalence  of  injustice 
(57-  10. 12  51s  g4  f.)  give  stiu  a  third. 

We  cannot  urge  in  favor  of  this  date  the  interpretation  of  6W  suggested  by 
We.  and  adopted  by  Che.  (EB.  149),  that  the  people  are  rejoicing  because 
of  the  capture  of  two  cities  in  Gilead,  Lo-debar  and  Karnaim  (p.  156);  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  find  evidence  against  this  date  in  I4,  because  in 
2  K.  16*  the  fulfilment  is  represented  as  literally  taking  place ;  Kir  here  is 
probably  an  interpolation,*  while  Kir  of  i5  was  perhaps  suggested  by  the  tra¬ 
dition  regarding  Aram's  origin  (97),  no  stress  being  placed  upon  the  locality 
of  the  captivity. f  Nor  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  6s  (p.  144)  opposed  to 
this  date.  The  conquest  of  Gath  by  Uzziah  (2  Ch.  26®;  cf.  6*  and  the 
absence  of  any  mention  of  Gath  in  i6-*),  the  overthrow  of  Moab  by*  Jehosha- 
phat  (2  K.  3;  cf.  use  of  ao&  rather  than  Y?d  in  Am.  2s),  as  well  as  that  of 
Aram  (2  K.  14s8),  seem  to  be  presupposed. 

Still  further,  notice  may  be  taken  of  (</)  the  pestilences  which  prevailed  in 
Assyria  in  765  and  759  B.c.,  to  which  allusion,  possibly,  is  made  in  410,  although 
it  is  there  styled  “  after  the  manner  of  Egypt  ” ;  ( e )  the  solar  eclipse  referred 
to  in  8®,  assigned  by  the  Assyrian  eponym  list  to  763  b.c.  ;  X  (/)  the  earthquake 
(i1);  this  was  the  earthquake  spoken  of  much  later  in  Zc.  144  (where  the 
mention  of  it  is  possibly  due  to  this  superscription;  cf.  the  statement  of 


Erini  (ijg.  Mt  Amanus,  near  the  Gulf  of  Antioch) ;  in  773,  to  Damascus ;  in  772, 
to  Hadrach ;  in  765,  again  to  Hadrach ;  in  755,  a  third  time  to  Hadrach ;  in  754,  to 
Arpad ;  and  not  again  till  745.  Syria,  thus,  was  engaged  with  Assyria.  Israel  was 
let  alone,  and  in  consequence  Jeroboam  II.  and  Uzziah  were  enabled  to  build  up 
their  kingdoms  to  a  higher  point  than  ever  before. 

*  So  Benz.,  Kit.,  Oort,  Che.  ( EB .  150)  ;  Kir  is  lacking  in  ©. 

t  Che.  EB.  150. 

X  Schra.  COT.  II.  193;  Sayce,  TSBA.  III.  149;  Marti,  EB.  790. 
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Josephus,  Ant.  IX.  io,  4),  and  seemingly  referred  to  in  411  as  well  as  in  8®  (not 
an  interpolation,  as  We.,  Now.,  Elh.,  Che.,  maintain).*  We  cannot  deny  the 
occurrence  of  this  earthquake,  even  though  no  other  evidence  for  it  is  to  be 
discovered.  With  the  tradition  thus  substantiated,  and  with  the  recognition 
of  the  earthquake  as  a  method  of  divine  punishment  found  in  411  Is.  29s,  we 
may  well  accept  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  although,  it  is  to  be  conceded, 
no  help  is  gained  from  it  for  the  more  definite  determination  of  Amos’s  date. 

3.  In  the  case  of  no  other  prophet  is  the  question  of  occupation 
more  interesting,  since  with  this  there  stands  closely  connected 
the  problem  of  Amos's  preparation  for  his  life-work.  Four  items 
require  to  be  considered :  (1)  The  prophet’s  own  statement  (714) 
that  he  was  not  a  prophet  by  profession,  nor  a  member  of  one  of  the 
pre-prophetic  societies.  This  implies  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  nebhi'im ,  “  the  ecstatic  enthusiasts,”  the 
crowd  of  diviners,  who  in  recent  years  had  come  to  have  a  defi¬ 
nitely  recognized  professional  position ;  and,  besides  that,  since  he 
is  not  one  of  them  nominally,  his  work  is  characterized  by  a  pur¬ 
pose  and  spirit  different  from  theirs.  What  was  this?  I  answer, 
that  spirit  of  observation  and  recognition  of  general  law,  of 
philosophical  insight  and  reasoning,  which  became  the  so-called 
wisdom- spirit  when  nationalism  had  passed  away  and  the  doctrine 
of  individualism  was  beginning  to  assert  itself.  Amos,  as  it  will  be 
seen,  is  almost  as  much  a  sage  as  he  is  a  prophet.  He  differs  from 
the  later  sages  in  still  being,  like  the  nebhi'im ,  limited  to  a  point  of 
view  which  is  largely  national ;  but  inside  of  his  circle  he  exhibits 
the  mood,  the  method,  and  the  motive  of  the  sage  (v.i.),  With 
this  point  in  mind,  it  is  easier  to  understand  the  other  facts  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  same  passage  (714).  (2)  The  prophet’s  real  occupa¬ 

tion  was  that  of  a  “  dresser  of  sycamores.”  This  was  a  humble 
employment,  and  proves  that  Amos,  like  Micah,  was  one  of  the 
people.  The  evidence  at  hand  does  not  clearly  indicate  whether 
he  was  really  poor,  or,  perhaps,  fairly  well-to-do.  Did  he  own  a 
plantation  of  sycamores?  f  In  any  case  he  was  independent 


*  Nothing  could  be  more  fanciful  than  G.  Hoffmann’s  suggestion  ( ZA IV.  IIL 
123,  approved  by  Che.  EB.  149;  Marti),  that  the  remark  in  i*  is  an  inference  of  the 
editor,  based  upon  the  understanding  that,  according  to  7*-  ®  (cf.  7*  8s),  Israel's 
punishment  had  been  delayed  twice,  for  a  year  each  time, 
f  So  Che.  BB.  148, 
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enough  to  leave  home.  Or  was  he  a  dresser  of  sycamores  in 

Northern  Israel?  and  did  he  give  up  that  occupation  when  driven 
out  by  Amaziah  ?  This  bears  upon  the  place  of  his  home  as  well 
as  the  character  of  his  occupation  (#./.).  It  is  immaterial  whether 
Amos  was  9.  dresser  or  tender  of  the  tree  (p.  172),  a  collector 
and  seller  of  the  fruit,*  or  a  pincher  or  scraper  of  the  fruit,  to 
insure  a  more  rapid  ripening,  f  We  do  not  find  in  this  occupa¬ 
tion  anything  inconsistent  J  with  his  Southern  origin. 

(3)  The  further  statement  that  he  was  a  shepherd,  and  had  been  taken  by 

Yahweh  from  following  the  flock  (cf.  Elijah's  call  of  Elisha),  is  entirely  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  preceding,  inasmuch  as  a  shepherd  might  in  those  days,  as  at 
the  present  time,  cultivate  fruit  trees  (the  sycamore,  although  the  poorest,  was 
the  most  easily  grown),  for  the  purpose  of  varying  the  monotony  of  his  milk 
diet. $  Since  the  word  ip:  (i1)  is  not  the  ordinary  word  for  shepherd  (the  word 
used  in  of  714,  ip  3,  being  inconsistent  with  the  following  jhx,  and  so 

easily  corrupted  from  ip:,  is  generally  read  ip:  ||),  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed;  but,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  understand 
(v.i .  on  I1)  that  Amos  was  a  wool-grower,  that  is,  something  more  than  a  mere 
shepherd.  As  such,  he  would  naturally  make  journeys  from  time  to  time,  and 
meet  men  coming  and  going  from  all  parts  of  the  world  as  it  was  known  in 
his  day.f 

(4)  While  the  language  of  Amos  is  rich  in  figurative  speech 
drawn  from  many  sides  of  life,  nothing  is  more  apparent  than  the 
influence  exerted  on  his  utterance  by  the  life  and  occupation 
which  he  followed.  This  is  seen,  for  example,  in  2U  34f  12  4lf 
,.iLi7.i9  51s  ^1.4  gi  gut  the  influence  0f  his  rustic  life  and 
humble  occupation  was  not  limited  to  the  symbols  and  figures  in 
which  we  find  this  thought  expressed.  The  thought  itself  ha<^ 
birth  in  this  same  environment.  The  separation  of  the  man  from 
human  companionship,  and  his  consequent  lack  of  human  sym- 


•  G.  E.  Post,  DB.  IV.  634  f.  t  GAS. 

t  So  Oort  and  Gr&tz,  on  the  ground  that  sycamores  could  not  be  cultivated  so 
far  above  the  sea  as  Tekoa  is  located  (2700  feet) ;  but  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that 
Amos,  a  nomadic  shepherd,  might  have  had  opportunity  at  a  place  lower  down,  but 
within  the  general  district  of  Tekoa,  this  name  being  applied  to  the  whole  territory 
down  to  the  pasture-land  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
i  GAS.  I.  78.  ||  Contra,  GAS.  I.  76. 

%  To  such  journeys  "  were  probably  due  his  opportunities  of  familiarity  with 
Northern  Israel,  the  originals  of  his  vivid  pictures  of  her  town  life,  her  commerce, 
and  the  worship  at  her  great  sanctuaries  ”  (GAS.  I.  79). 
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pathy,  may  account,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  absence  from  his 
message  ( vd .),  as  from  that  of  Elijah,  of  anything  that  savors  of 
tenderness  or  love.  It  is  in  the  solitude  of  shepherd  life  that 
one  gains  most  certainly  the  ability  to  concentrate  attention  even 
on  the  smallest  details.  Moreover,  here  it  is  that  one  most  easily 
is  “  trained  in  that  simple  power  of  appreciating  facts  and  causes 
which,  applied  to  the  great  phenomena  of  the  spirit  and  of  history,” 
constitutes  the  highest  form  of  intellectual  life. 

4.  The  shepherd  was  taken  by  Yahweh  from  following  the 
flocks,  as  Elisha  was  taken  from  following  the  oxen  with  the  plough. 
But  was  there  no  call,  definite  and  comprehensive,  like  those  of 
Isaiah  (chap.  6),  Jeremiah  (chap.  1),  and  Ezekiel  (chap.  1)? 
And,  in  any  case,  where  did  this  shepherd  really  obtain  the 
intellectual  preparation  that  justified  the  divine  selection  and  is 
evidenced  in  his  writings? 

(1)  We  shall  see  that  Amos  is  not  an  unlettered  rustic,  although 
many  attempts,  beginning  with  Jerome,  have  been  made  to  prove 
him  such,  (a)  There  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  an  example  of  stronger  or  purer  literary  style.  He  is 
absolute  master  of  the  language  which  he  uses.  Where  did  he 
gain  this  mastery?  (b)  His  knowledge  of  history  and  society 
is  as  marked  as  his  literary  style.  He  has  seen  things  with  his 
own  eyes;  his  perception  is  as  delicate  as  his  human  interest 
is  broad.  He  knows  of  nations,  but  also,  in  each  case,  of  the 
national  character.  He  is  an  ethnologist,  informing  his  auditors 
of  the  origin  of  nations,  as  well  as  an  historian ;  a  geographer, 
cognizant  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  of  the  far  distant  Cush,  and  the 
equally  distant  Babylonia,  as  well  as  a  sociologist.  V.  the  Map  of 
Amos  and  Hosea.  (c)  His  conception  of  God  and  man  and 
right  (0.1.)  is  something  that  is  thought  to  be  marvellous.  He 
is  not  credited  with  the  ability  to  work  miracles,  as  were  his 
predecessors;  but  is  he  so  detached  from  his  environment,  so 
abnormal  in  his  attainments,  so  irregular  in  every  way  as  to  consti¬ 
tute  in  himself  a  real  miracle  ?  * 


•  We.  (Pro/.  472)  says,  "  Amos  was  the  founder  of  the  purest  type  of  a  new  phase 
of  prophecy.”  Co.  (Propk.  46)  says,  “Amos  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  and  in¬ 
comprehensible  figures  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  the  pioneer  of  a  process 
of  evolution  from  which  a  new  epoch  of  humanity  dates.”  WRS.  (Propk,  120) 
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(2)  He  maintains  for  himself  (714)  that  he  was  not  called  to  his  work  by  N\ 
the  usual  technical  methods,  viz.  through  the  prophetic  societies.  We  do  not 
understand,  as  many  do,*  that  this  statement  indicates  on  the  part  of  Amos 

an  utter  contempt  for  the  order  of  nebhVim  ;  because  (a)  elsewhere  he  speaks 
(2n  37)  of  the  nabhi 9  with  great  respect,!  and  in  he  is  ordered  to  go  as  a 
prophet.  ( b )  While  he  might  feel  as  did  Elijah  and  Elisha  toward  the  great 
mass  of  the  nebhfirn ,  he  was,  after  all,  too  much  like  Elijah  and  Micaiah  ben 
Imlah  in  natural  disposition,  training,  and  theological  position  to  do  other 
than  respect  them  and  others  like  them,  (e)  He  himself  uses  the  technique 
of  pre-prophetism,  which  had  long  years  been  taking  form  (p.  cviii).  ( d )  He 
stood  by  no  means  alone,  preceded  as  he  was  by  J  and  E,  having  Hosea  as 
his  contemporary,  besides  others  whose  names  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

Amos  here  X  merely  emphasizes  the  fact  that  prophetism  or  ecstasy  has  not 
been  his  profession,  and  that,  consequently,  he  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
those  who  for  so  many  generations  have  shown  hostility  to  the  government ; 
and  further,  that  he  should  not  be  understood  as  uttering  words  such  as  he  • 
has  spoken  for  the  sake  of  reward  or  remuneration.  He  was,  after  all,  in  the  ) 
line  of  the  prophets,  spiritually,  if  not  literally. 

(3)  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  superior  discipline  that  gave 
him  “desert-eyes,”  which,  in  a  “desert-atmosphere,”  furnished  the  best 
possible  training  for  an  observer  of  human  affairs,  a  student  of  cause  and 
effect ;  likewise,  to  the  unsurpassed  opportunities  afforded  him  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  travels,  which  were  undertaken  in  connection  with  his  occupation. 

(4)  But,  back  of  this,  is  the  fact  that  in  Eastern  society  superior  culture  is 
not  uncommon  in  connection  with  the  poverty  of  shepherd  life.  “At  the 
courts  of  the  Caliphs  and  their  Emirs  the  rude  Arabs  of  the  desert  were  wont 
to  appear  without  any  feeling  of  awkwardness,  and  to  surprise  the  courtiers 
by  the  finish  of  their  impromptu  verses,  the  fluent  eloquence  of  their  oratory, 
and  the  range  of  subjects  on  which  they  could  speak  with  knowledge  and  dis¬ 
crimination.  Among  the  Hebrews,  as  in  the  Arabian  desert,  knowledge  and 
oratory  were  not  affairs  of  professional  education,  or  dependent  for  their  culti¬ 
vation  on  wealth  and  social  status.  The  sum  of  book-learning  was  small; 
men  of  all  ranks  mingled  with  that  Oriental  freedom  which  is  so  foreign  to 
our  habits ;  shrewd  observation,  a  memory  retentive  of  traditional  lore,  and 
the  faculty  of  original  reflection  took  the  place  of  laborious  study  as  the 
ground  of  acknowledged  intellectual  preeminence.”  § 


calls  Amos  “  the  founder  of  a  new  type  of  prophecy."  Marti  says,  "  Amos  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  landmarks  in  the  history  of  religion."  Che.  ( EB .  155)  says, 
"The  book  of  Amos  forms  a  literary  as  well  as  a  prophetic  phenomenon." 

•  So  eg.  Now. ;  cf.  Matthes,  Modern  Review ,  V,  421. 

t  Riedel,  SK.  1903,  p.  163!,  following  and  others  (p.  171),  uses  the  past 
tense,  /  was  no  prophet ,  etc.,  but,  contrary  to  K.  DB.  V.  672,  this  does  not  make  the 
case  clearer. 
x  So  Marti. 


{  WRS.  Proph.  126. 
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(5)  But  are  we  quite  certain  that  the  more  usual  method  of  vision 
was  not  employed  in  the  case  of  Amos  ?  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
in  Amos,  as  well  as  in  the  latest  prophets,  the  vision  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  first  visions,  viz.  those  of 
the  fire,  locusts,  and  plummet,  constituted,  not  only  the  beginning 
of  Amos’s  work,  but  also,  in  large  measure,  his  actual  awakening 
and  incitement  to  the  task  which  he  endeavored  so  faithfully  to 
perform?*  We  cannot  urge  against  this,  that  these  initiatory 
visions  are  not  recorded  in  the  first  chapter,  for  in  Isaiah’s  case 
the  call  is  found  in  chap.  6 ;  and,  further,  we  have  no  reason  for 
expecting  the  sermons,  in  their  written  form,  to  be  put  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order  (v.i.). 

(6)  The  antecedents  of  Amos’s  thought  will  be  considered  when 
we  take  up  the  substance  of  his  message  (v.i.) ;  but  we  must,  at 
this  point,  again  touch  upon  the  external  facts  connected  with 
Amos’s  position  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  problem  of  his  prep¬ 
aration;  Amos  must  have  had  models.  What  were  they?  We 
may  cite  :  (a)  the  prophets  referred  to  by  himself  in  211  L,  and  rep¬ 
resented  as  of  high  repute ;  (J>)  Elijah  and  Elisha  ( v.s .) ;  ( c )  the 
Judaean  narrative  and  the  Ephraimite  narrative,  in  which,  although 
mainly  narratives,  are  contained  many  disconnected  fragments  of 
prophetic  utterance ;  ( d )  the  personal  acquaintance  with  prophets 
or  prophetic  experience  implied  in  37 ;  (e)  the  priestly  literature 
which  (Ho.  812)  had  already  taken  written  form,  a  striking  prece¬ 
dent  for  the  prophet,  cf.  the  decalogues  and  Book  of  the  Cove- 
nant ;  (/)  the  prophetic  formulas  which,  as  employed  by  Amos, 
show  long  and  technical  usage,  either  written  or  handed  down 
from  mouth  to  mouth  ;  f  (g)  the  great  poetical  pieces  which  had 
come  down  from  times  that  would  have  seemed  ancient  even  to 

\  Amos,  eg.  Ju.  5  Gn.  49  Dt.  33.  This  material,  which  Amos  must 
)  have  known,  furnished  the  background  or  basis  from  which  a 
l  literary  style  as  perfect  even  as  that  exhibited  by  him  might  have 
T>een  developed. 

5.  The  character  of  Amos  is  quite  plainly  indicated  in  the  facts 
already  noted :  (a)  He  was  bold ;  but  this  boldness  was  that  of 
indifference  and  reserve,  rather  than  of  passion.  His  courage  had 


•  So  Meinhold,  39;  H.  P.  Smith,  O.  T.  Hist.  211. 


t  Che.  EB.  155 1 
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its  origin,  not  in  enthusiasm,  but  in  a  certain  kind  of  fatalism. 

( b )  He  was  accurate  in  his  observations  and  scientific  in  his  habits 
of  mind.  He  was  able,  not  only  to  see  the  facts,  but  also  to 
describe  them  as  they  actually  were.  It  was  this  that  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  write  out  his  utterances.  This  element  in  his 
character  contributed  greatly  to  the  new  impulse  given  through 
him  to  prophecy.  This  was  the  sage  element.  He  recognizes 
law.  His  sermons  are  the  proclamation  of  divine  law,  not  the 
oracles  of  a  soothsayer.  He  was  more  of  a  realist  than  an  idealist#* 
He  does  not  permit  his  fancy  to  picture  the  future.#-  His  utter¬ 
ance  is  a  continuous,  deadly  monotone  of  ruin  and  destruction, 
(r)  He  was  nomadic  in  his  instincts ;  like  Elijah,  hostile  to  the 
softer  influences  of  civilization ;  without  the  ties  which  bind 
a  man  to  country,  and  so  without  patriotism;  without  family 
bonds,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  and  so  without  much  human 
sympathy.  To  be  sure,  Northern  Israel  was  to  him  a  foreign 
country;  but  we  can  imagine  that  his  disposition  toward  Judah 
would  have  been  the  same.  ( d)  He  was  austere  ;  but  could  such 
a  message  as  he  was  sent  to  deliver  be  other  than  austere  ?  Hosea 
announced  the  same  doom  in  terms  more  terrible,  but  less  severe. 
His  conception  of  God  was  that  of  the  Puritan ;  his  temperament, 
stern  and  uncompromising.  “Amos’s  nature  was  not  a  sensitive 
or  emotional  one ;  it  was  not  one  in  which  the  currents  of  feeling 
ran  deep  :  it  was  one  which  was  instinct  simply  with  a  severe  sense 
of  right.”*  He  sat  as  judge,  unmoved  by  the  awful  character  of 
the  doom  he  was  obliged  to  pronounce.  In  him  justice  does  not 
contend  with  love.f  (e)  In  what  sense  was  he  spiritual  He 
was  not  a  devout  man  like  Isaiah,  nor  was  he,  like  Hosea,  emo¬ 
tional.  His  spirituality,  which  was  intense,  consisted  in  loyalty  to 
truth  and  in  antagonism  to  error,  in  recognizing  the  character  of 
Yahweh  as  spiritual,  and  as  wholly  inconsistent  with  that  character 
the  round  of  ritualistic  routine  which,  in  his  day,  constituted 
worship.  The  preacher  who  said,  “Seek  me  and  live,”  was  a 
preacher,  not  only  of  righteousness,  but  also  of  the  truest 
spirituality. 


•  Dr.  in. 


f  GAS.  I.  87 1 
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§  13.  The  Message  of  Amos. 

Amos’s  message  is  in  some  respects  the  most  important  of  any 
conveyed  by  an  Old  Testament  writer.  Great  interest  centres  in 
and  about  this  message,  because  ( a )  it  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
writings  which  stand  alone  in  the  world-literatures ;  ( b )  it  places 
a  stress  upon  the  ethical  side  of  religion  greater  than  had  before 
existed;  (< c )  it  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Israel’s 
relations  with  the  nations  of  the  world  —  the  Assyrian  period. 

1.  The  most  general  analysis  of  Amos’s  message  discovers  in  it 
only  two  or  three  factors :  (a)  a  profound  conviction  on  certain 
subjects  relating  to  God  and  human  life;  (£>)  a  knowledge  of 
certain  facts  in  national  and  international  history;  (r)  a  conclu¬ 
sion,  which  follows  the  putting  together  of  the  conviction  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  situation.* 

The  message  of  Amos  must  be  obtained  from  words  actually  uttered  or 
written  by  Amos  himself.  This  involves  the  separation  of  insertions  and 
additions  coming  from  the  pen  of  later  prophets.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
book  which  bears  the  name  of  Amos  is  thus  to  be  set  aside.  It  is  to  be  con¬ 
ceded  at  once  that  the  omission  of  these  passages  modifies  very  considerably 
the  nature  and  content  of  the  message.  It  is  most  important,  however,  in 
the  interest  of  a  true  historical  development  of  Israelitish  thought,  to  restrict 
ourselves  to  those  portions  of  the  book  the  authenticity  of  which  is  incontro¬ 
vertible.  The  other  portions  have  just  as  important  a  place  to  occupy  in  the 
later  literature. 

2.  The  general  circumstances  under  which  the  message  of  Amos 
was  delivered  have  already  been  considered.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  formulate  more  definitely  the  exact  state  of  feeling 
and  opinion  against  which  the  prophet  felt  compelled  to  array 
himself.  We  may  call  this  the  popular  opinion ;  but  it  was  more 
than  this,  for  it  represented,  not  only  the  mass  of  the  people, 
but  also  the  royal  family  and  the  court,  the  priests,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  prophets  themselves. f  What,  precisely, 
was  the  consensus  of  thought  to  which  the  prophet  made  oppo- 


•  This  has  been  well  presented  by  GAS.  I.  89. 

t  Just  as  pre-prophetism  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  true  prophetism,  so 
this  latter  must  be  kept  distinct  from  what  may  be  called  popular  prophetism.  This 
is  sometimes  wrongly  called  false  prophetism. 
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sition?*  Or,  in  another  form,  What  was  the  popular  prophecy  (or 
theology)  from  which  true  prophecy  now  separates  itself  as  never 
before? 

(1)  The  people  held  fast  to  the  conception  that  Yahweh  was 
one  among  other  gods,  invincible  within  the  boundaries  of  his  own 
land,  and  able  to  extend  those  boundaries  against  the  power  of 
other  gods.  He  was  no  longer  a  deity  whose  residence  lay  outside 
of  Canaan  (/•*.  at  Sinai) ;  for  he  had,  with  Israel,  taken  possession 
of  the  old  sanctuaries  in  Canaan,  and  was  now  (especially  since 
the  rooting  out  of  Baalism)  in  very  truth  the  deity  of  the  land.  To 
be  sure,  he  had,  in  idealistic  fashion,  been  transferred  to  a  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  heavens;  and  this  had  influenced  somewhat  the 
popular  mind.  Yet  what  was  essentially  naturalism  controlled 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  masses. 

(2)  This  involved  the  thought  of  Yahweh  as  exclusively  inter¬ 
ested  in  Israel,  as  satisfied,  therefore,  with  a  devotion  which 
restricted  itself  to  his  worship.  Service  in  the  forms  prescribed 
would  secure  the  continued  strength  and  existence  of  the  nation. 
When  “  the  day  of  Yahweh,”  thought  to  be  not  far  distant,  actually 
came,  there  would  be  relief  from  all  difficulties,  victory  over  all 
remaining  foes.  To  think  of  Yahweh  without  Israel  was  absurd ; 
for  what  could  he  do,  how  would  he  conduct  himself,  without  his 
people  ?  What  would  become  of  Yahweh  if  Israel  were  to  perish  ? 
Whether  this  was  on  the  basis  of  naturalism, f  or  on  the  ground  of 
a  voluntary  act  in  the  form  of  a  covenant,  J  it  was  none  the  less 
nationalism ,  and  was  accepted  by  the  great  body  of  prophets  who 
had  risen  above  what  may  have  been  the  earlier  and  still  more 
common  belief  in  naturalism.  But  naturalism  was  itself  a  form 
of  nationalism ;  the  latter,  consequently,  included  the  former. 
The  people,  led  by  nearly  all  the  leaders,  interpreted  the  present 
period  of  peace  and  prosperity,  growing  out  of  the  victories  gained 

*  One  might  ask,  Was  Amos  opposing  an  old  order  of  things,  or  was  he  advocat¬ 
ing  something  new  ?  The  answer  is,  He  did  both.  The  new  idea,  or  the  old  idea 
which  he  emphasized,  was  definitely  opposed  to  the  existing  current  opinion.  The 
presentation  of  it  by  Amos  made  it,  for  practical  purposes,  a  new  idea,  although  he 
dearly  represented  it  as  something  not  unknown  even  to  the  people. 

f  So  We.  Prol.  469;  Sm.  AW.  n6f.,  119;  Schwally,  Sem.  Kriegsa Uer turner, 

1.2. 

t  So  eg.  Giesebrecht,  Die  Geschichtlichkeit  d.  Sinaibtndes ;  K.  DB.  V.  631. 
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in  the  Syrian  wars,  as  definite  indication  of  Yahweh’s  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.  What  more  could  he  ask?  Did  he  not  himself  share 
in  this  prosperity?  Everything,  as  they  viewed  it,  was  in  right 
condition. 

(3)  A  corollary  of  nationalism  (as  well  as  of  naturalism)  was 
the  belief  that  Yahweh  was  not  only  pleased  to  favor  Israel,  but 
also  actually  bound  to  protect  their  political  interests,  without 
reference  to  their  moral  conduct.  He  might  show  his  anger 
for  a  time ;  but  sooner  or  later,  without  reference  to  right  or 
wrong,  he  must  identify  himself  with  those  who  were  thus  bound 
to  him  by  the  closest  bond,  whether  that  of  nature  or  of  cove¬ 
nant.  To  him  was  accorded  no  option  in  the  matter.  In  other 
words,  he  could  not  act  toward  Israel  on  the  basis  of  ethical 
consideration.  The  henotheism  was  non-moral,  i.e.  natural.  The 
Israel  of  these  times  “  neglected  entirely  his  (Yahweh’s)  ethical 
character.” 

(4)  A  second  corollary  of  nationalism  was  the  feeling  enter¬ 
tained  concerning  Yahweh’s  relation  to  other  nations.  It  was  his 
duty,  in  fact  his  highest  function,  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  people 
against  their  enemies ;  and  his  strength,  compared  with  that  of 
other  deities,  was  measured  by  the  success  or  failure  of  such 
battles.  But,  aside  from  this,  Yahweh  had  nothing  to  do  with  out¬ 
side  nations,  who,  in  each  case,  had  their  own  gods.  He  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  them  only  when  they  seek  to  injure  Israel.  For  such 
injury  he  will  use  his  best  endeavor,  in  turn,  to  inflict  injury  upon 
them.  He  had  thus  shown  his  power  against  Egypt,  in  Canaan, 
and  recently  against  Syria ;  but  his  relationship  to  these  nations 
ceased  when  peace  Was  declared.  In  any  dealings,  therefore, 
with  other  nations,  Yahweh  acts  directly  and  exclusively  for  Israel 
Israel  is  wholly  his ;  he  is  wholly  Israel’s. 

(5)  It  was,  still  further,  the  conviction  of  the  people  that  Yah¬ 
weh’s  favor  was  secured  and  his  anger  averted  by  following  out,  in 
its  various  forms,  the  ceremonial  or  cultus  which  prevailed  at  this 
period.  The  holding  of  festivals,  the  presentation  of  sacrifices, 
was  something,  on  the  one  hand,  indispensable  to  religion ;  and, 
on  the  other,  altogether  satisfying  to  the  deity.  What  did  he 
desire?  Gifts,  pilgrimages,  and  praises;  since  other  things  than 
these  could  hardly  be  expected.  Yahweh  demands  these ;  nothing 
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more.  The  increasing  costliness  of  these  requirements  promoted 
injustice  and  inhumanity.* 

(6)  The  corollary  of  the  preceding  is  contained  in  the  words 
just  used,  “  nothing  more.”  The  people  understood  that  moral 
delinquencies  (in  so  far,  indeed,  as  they  recognized  the  existence 
of  any  such)  were  entirely  overlooked  by  Yahweh ;  provided,  of 
course,  they  performed  faithfully  the  routine  of  sacrifice.  That 
they  were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  moral  duties  is  clear,  not  only 
because  certain  moral  distinctions  were  already  known  to  all  the 
world,  but  also  because  a  code,  largely  moral  in  its  character,  had  re¬ 
cently  been  formulated  (p.  lxiv).  But  notwithstanding  their  actual 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  at  least  in  certain  particulars,  they 
did  not  believe  that  morality  was  a  necessary  factor  in  religion. 
It  was,  in  fact,  unnecessary,  if  the  routine  of  worship  was  strictly 
observed.  This  conception  was  fundamental  in  the  early  Semitic 
religions,!  and  signified  that  moral  defects  were,  upon  the  whole, 
comparatively  unimportant.  Perhaps  the  decalogue  was  not  so 
dearly  a  moral  code  as  we  now  regard  it,  or,  if  such,  had  not 
yet  been  taken  as  authoritative  (p.  lx  ff.). 

(7)  Assyria  was,  of  course,  in  the  thought  of  the  people;  but 
they  did  not  fear  her.  Why  should  they  ?  Had  not  Yahweh  given 
sufficient  exhibition  of  his  strength  to  warrant  their  supreme  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  ability?  Egypt  and  Syria  were  equally  interested 
with  Israel  and  Judah  in  standing  out  against  Assyria’s  claims. 
And  Assyria,  surely,  could  not  overpower  four  nations  thus  closely 
interested  in  each  other’s  protection.  Besides,  Assyria  was  often 
seriously  engaged  with  revolts  in  other  sections  of  “  her  huge  and 
disorganized  empire.”  \  In  any  case,  Assyria  did  not  uniformly 
sweep  all  before  her.  There  was  always  a  good  chance  of  success¬ 
ful  opposition.  Were  the  prophets  themselves  so  confident  of 
Assyria’s  place  and  future  success  as  to  make  unambiguous  men¬ 
tion  of  her  name  in  their  predictions  ? 

3.  The  convictions  of  Amos  on  the  subjects  mentioned  above, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  source,  were  radically  different  from 
those  of  the  people  at  large.  His  training  in  the  desert,  his  travels 

•  Che.  SB,  156. 

t  GAS.  I.  103.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  it  had  never  been  challenged. 

J  Cf.  GAS.  I.,  chap.  IV,  “The  Influence  of  Assyria  on  Prophecy.” 
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to  other  countries,  his  acquaintance  with  the  ideals  of  former  gener¬ 
ations,  together  with  his  appreciation  of  their  ideals,  his  study  of 
Israelitish  life,  —  these,  combined  with  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  bestowed  upon  him  by  an  all-wise  Providence,  produced, 
under  the  direction  of  that  same  Providence,  certain  convictions 
which  he  was  enabled  to  express  in  a  form  destined  to  influence 
most  vitally  the  whole  trend  of  religious  thought 

The  thought  of  Amos  is  of  two  kinds:  (i)  Much  is  simply  in  direct  antag¬ 
onism  with  the  prevailing  thought.  Knowledge  of  the  popular  feeling  on  this 
or  that  subject  means  knowledge  also  of  the  position  taken  by  Amos,  since 
the  latter  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  former.  This,  however,  may  not  be 
called  negative,  for  there  is  always  to  be  seen  the  larger,  fuller  teaching  which 
underlies.  (2)  Much,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  described  as  strongly 
positive,  t*e.  as  the  statement  or  restatement  of  everlasting  truth.  Was  this 
the  first  statement,  or  only  a  restatement?  There  were  also  some  popular 
beliefs,  afterwards  condemned,  concerning  which  he  does  not  speak  (i\i.). 

(1)  The  god  of  Amos  was  Yahweh  of  Hosts  68*141)  ;* 

this  included  the  hosts  of  heaven  as  well  as  of  earth,  nature,  and 
nations.  One  of  his  favorite  expressions  is  “  Lord  Yahweh,”  f 
which  occurs  fifteen  times.  To  Amos,  then,  Yahweh  was  all- 
sovereign ,  omnipotent '. 

(a)  His  power  over  nature  is  seen  in  his  control  of  rain,  mil¬ 
dew,  locusts,  and  pestilence  (4641),  as  well  as  in  the  melting  or 
quaking  of  the  earth,  J  and  in  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  Nile 
(88  95)  ;  and  in  history  it  is  manifested,  not  only  in  bringing  Israel 
out  of  Egypt  (9t),  but  in  bringing  the  Syrians  from  Kir,  and  the 
Philistines  from  Caphtor  (ia),  and  in  the  direction  of  the  destiny 
which  he  assumes  in  the  case  of  Philistia  (i*-8),  Ammon  (i18_u), 
and  Moab  (21"8)  ;  and  further,  it  reaches  even  to  heaven  and  Sheol, 
along  with  Carmel  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea  (9*  *),  —  all  this,  in 
addition  to  the  management  of  Israel’s  own  affairs,  both  spiritual 
and  material.  We  may  not  forget,  however,  that  the  nations 
referred  to  in  these  statements  are  those  near  at  hand  (this  power 
is  not  said  to  be  universal) ;  that  to  the  gods  of  other  nations 
their  worshippers  attributed  the  same  powers ;  that  both  J  and  E 


*  On  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  v.  p.  lxxxix. 
t  Cf.  Che.  EB.  156  f. 

X  Other  passages  quoted  {tg.  by  Dr.)  in  illustration  of  this  idea  are  late  (v.t.). 
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had  localized  Yahweh  in  heaven  before  Amos  spoke ;  that  criticism 
has  pronounced  as  late  the  passages  of  clearest  import  (v.i.)  ;  and 
finally,  that  in  Amos,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  Yahweh  has  per¬ 
sonal  intercourse  only  with  Israel,  and  that,  too,  with  Israel  as  a 
nation.* 

(6)  This  suggests  the  question  whether  we  have  here  real 
monotheism.f  If  Amos  anywhere  denied  the  existence  of  all 
other  gods,  the  case  would  be  clear.  But  where  is  there  such  a 
denial?  The  intermediate  step  between  the  conception  enter¬ 
tained  by  Israel  and  the  later  conception  of  monotheism  was  that 
of  unlimited  power.  This  in  itself  did  not  entirely  shut  out  the 
idea  that  there  were  other  gods.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  “  a  belief  in  the  unqualified  superiority  of  Yahweh 
so  absolute  as  to  be  practically  a  belief  in  his  omnipotence,”  J  or 
in  other  words,  ethical  monotheism  not  strictly,  but  “  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.”  § 

(r)  But  what  relation  would  these  other  gods  sustain  to  Yahweh, 
now  that  he  possessed  this  unlimited  power  ?  If  Yahweh  brought 
the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  and  the  Syrians  from  Kir  (as,  indeed, 
he  did  bring  Israel  from  Egypt),  he  must  have  acted  in  a  way  j 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  gods  of  those  countries,  for  no  god 
would  willingly  permit  his  people  to  be  broken  away  from  him. 
These  and  other  like  heathen  gods  are,  therefore,  inferior  and 
subject  to  Yahweh.  “They  may  for  a  time  presumptuously 
imagine  themselves  to  have  independent  power,  but  in  reality 
they  only  carry  out  the  will  and  commands  of  Yahweh  ”  U  (cf. 

Is.  io*ff).  Yahweh,  then,  is  a  God  who  in  earlier  times  defeated 
the  gods  of  Egypt,  Philistia,  Canaan ;  in  more  recent  times,  he 
has  overthrown  the  Phoenician  Baal  and  the  Syrians.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  work  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha  helped  Amos  to  this  point  of  view. 

(</)  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  anthropomorphisms  employed 
in  Amos,  eg.  Yahweh  as  an  armed  warrior  against  Jeroboam’s 
house  (7®)  ;  the  change  of  purpose  due  to  pity  for  his  people 


*  Duhm,  Theol.  121  f. 

t  So  Taylor,  DB.  I.  86;  Dr.  xo6ff.;  Da.  O.  T.  Thtol.  65;  K6,  Hauptprobleme , 
chap.  VI. 

x  Bu.  Rel.  133. 
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(78)  ;  the  phrases  “  turn  my  hand  ”  (i8),  "  will  not  smell  ”  (5°), 
“  eyes  of  the  Lord  Yahweh  ”  (9s*)  ;  the  representation  of  Yahweh 
as  taking  an  oath  (4s  68a  S7)  ;  and  the  appearance  of  Yahweh  in 
the  visions  (71*4*7  81  91)  ?  These  are  not  evidences  of  crude  re¬ 
ligious  thought,  but,  like  similar  expressions  in  our  own  religious 
language,*  arise  from  the  difficulty  which  is  inherent  in  any  effort 
to  represent  the  personality  of  deity.  There  is  in  this  language 
no  survival  of  the  former  naive  belief  that  Yahweh  had  the  form 
of  a  human  body.  “A  clear  formula  for  the  notion  of  bare 
spirituality  such  as  we  find  in  John  4“  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Old  Testament.”  f 

(1)  Bat  did  Amos  pass  by  the  image-worship,  so  large  a  factor  in  his  day, 
without  remonstrance  ?  We  know  that  no  objection  was  made  to  the  use 
of  images  in  early  times  (even  Ex.  3417,  the  older  decalogue,  objecting  only 
to  molten  images  of  metal),  J  and  testimony  to  their  use  is  found  in  the 
ephod,  the  presence  in  connection  with  the  ark  (Nu.  io356),  and  the  tera- 
phim  (zu\).  It  is  in  the  later  decalogue  that  we  have  the  first  prohibition 
(v.s.).  Hosea  (8^  io6  132)  enters  protest  against  image-worship.  But  does 
Amos  ?  Not  in  24  ( their  lies  =  their  idols),  for  this  is  unquestionably  late  ; 
nor  in  814,  since  the  text  is  wholly  unsatisfactory  (pp.  181,  184).  §  Elsewhere 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  his  feeling  on  this  point ;  but  we  are  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  approved  them. 

(/)  It  remains  to  notice  Marti’s  interesting  statement  on  the  relation  of 
Amos’s  monotheism  to  that  of  other  nations.  He  says  :  44  No  one  can  fail 
to  observe  how,  in  this  belief  of  Amos,  monotheism  is  present  in  essence,  even 
if  not  in  name,  and  what  an  altogether  different  kind  of  monotheism  it  is 
from  that  to  which  the  priests  in  Babylon  and  Egypt  are  said  to  have 
attained !  There  in  Babylon  and  Egypt  a  monotheistic  speculation,  which 
possesses  no  force  and  is  wholly  indifferent  toward  the  polytheism  of  the 
mass,  whose  gods  this  theory  allegorizes  and  dissolves  in  a  general  con¬ 
ception  ;  here  among  the  prophets  in  Israel  a  vigorous  and  vital  faith  in 
Yahweh,  who  suffers  no  gods  alongside  of  himself,  who  watches  jealously  over 


*  Cf.  Duhm's  remark  ( Theol.  xao  f.)  to  the  effect  that  this  does  not  indicate 
the  nature  religion,  since  nature  religions  do  not  antkropo-moTvhxie ;  they  rather 
pkysio-m orphize,  since  the  physical  is  the  common  ground  upon  which  deity  and 
humanity  meet  and  become  like  each  other.  Our  metaphysical  abstractions  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  God  and  the  relations  of  God  and  Christ,  their  personality, 
etc.,  are  much  nearer  physiomorphism  than  Amos's  anthropomorphism. 

t  K.  DB.  V.  679. 

%  K.  DB.  V.  627;  contra  Kd.  ZKW.,  1886,  Heft  5,  6. 

$  Cf.  also  Che.  EB.  157;  WRS.  Proph .  175  f.;  contra  Da.  Biblical  and  Liter  toy 
Essays,  xaof.  (reprinted  from  Exp.,  1887), 
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his  own  exclusive  worship,  and  directs  the  destinies  of  men  as  the  only  God. 

A  relationship  and  dependence  between  the  monotheism  in  Babylon  and  that 
in  the  Bible  does  not  exist ;  their  radically  different  origin  is  the  basis  of  the 
difference.  In  Egypt  and  Babylon  monotheism  is  theory  ;  in  Israel,  strength 
and  life ;  there  it  is  the  product  of  a  speculating  abstraction,  won  through  a 
fusion  of  the  gods  ;  here  the  experience  of  a  higher  Being,  the  inner  realiza¬ 
tion  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  might,  grown  from  a  moral  and  religious 
deepening,  from  an  intimate  union  with  a  special  God  who,  moreover,  does 
not  disappear  and  dissolve,  but  remains  the  living  one,  and  proves  himself 
the  only  living  one.  There  the  empty  concept  of  monotheism  ;  here,  indeed, 
though  the  word  (viz.,  monotheism)  is  not  yet  coined,  the  fulness  of  power 
and  life  which  must  indwell  this  faith,  where  it  is  a  true  faith.  How  vividly, 
however,  Yahweh  was  experienced  as  power  by  Amos  is  shown  by  3*-®,  per¬ 
haps,  notwithstanding  its  simplicity,  the  most  magnificent  portion  of  his 
prophecy  :  not  merely  is  God  an  hypothesis  of  the  intellect,  but  the  per¬ 
ception  of  him  is  a  result  of  the  announcement  of  God  himself.” 

(2)  Yahweh  is  never  called  “God  of  Israel”  (v.i.)  in  Amos. 

He  is,  rather,  the  God  of  the  world ;  and  yet  he  represents  him 
(in  common  with  all  that  precede)  as  sustaining  a  peculiar  relation 
to  Israel,  and  puts  in  his  mouth  the  phrase,  “my  people”  (713). 

This  relation  is  not  indissoluble ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  plainly  ^  .1 . 

conditioned,  and  will  surely  be  annulled  if  the  conditions  are  not 
complied  with.  ( a )  Amos  does  not  grapple  with  the  question, 
why  Israel,  rather  than  some  other  nation,  was  selected  by  Yahweh 
for  this  special  relationship.  It  is  evident  that  a  deity  so  powerful 
among  the  nations  as  was  Yahweh  could  have  taken  any  other 
nation,  e.g.  the  Philistines,  whom  he  actually  did  bring  from  Caph- 
tor,  or  the  Syrians,  who  were  removed  from  Kir.  But  (b)  accept¬ 
ing  this  as  a  fact,  he  tells  his  contemporaries  (3*)  that  on  this  very 
account  (viz.  that  Yahweh  knew  Israel  out  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth)  he  would  judge  them  all  the  more  strictly  for  the  sins  which 
they  had  committed.  “  Obligation  is  the  complement  of  privilege ; 
punishment,  of  sin.”  *  Moreover  (c),  his  interest  is  not  in  the  world 
for  Israel’s  sake,  but  rather  in  Israel  for  the  world’s  sake.  Israel, 
after  all,  is  no  more  to  him  than  are  the  Cushites  (97).  ( d)  If 

Israel  will  only  seek  him,  the  future  will  be  safe  (414)  ;  but  the 
prophet  has  given  up  all  hope  that  Israel,  devoted  as  she  now  is  to 
the  sweet  religion  of  the  crowd,  will  ever  do  what  he  suggests  ( v.i .). 

(3)  The  conception  of  Yahweh  which  Amos  entertains  is  that 


•  Bu.  Rel.  134. 
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of  a  god  of  justice.  This  thought  Elijah  (i  K.  2i18ff  )  had  already 
expressed,  but  Amos  goes  farther  and  makes  the  idea  the  very 
centre  of  his  conception  of  God.*  He  is  all  the  better  able  to 
reach  this  high  point,  because  he  has  also  conceived  of  Yahweh  as 
standing  in  close  relation  to  all  nations.  Yahweh’s  power  being 
universal,  it  is  necessarily  impartial  and  consequently  ethical.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Yahweh  is  ethical,  he  cannot  be  a  national  god, 
that  is,  show  favor  to  Israel ;  he  must  be  a  world-god.  Righteous¬ 
ness  being  a  vital  element  in  Yahweh’s  character,  he  not  only  will 
demand  it  in  those  who  profess  to  be  his  followers,  but  also  will 
enforce  the  demand.  He  cannot,  however,  have  one  standard  for 
the  nations  and  a  lower  standard  for  Israel.  If,  for  any  reason, 
Israel  has  enjoyed  special  privileges,  the  standard  by  which  she 
shall  be  judged  is  to  be  placed  all  the  higher.  Two  points,  how¬ 
ever,  require  notice,  both  pointed  out  by  Duhm,f  viz.  (a)  Amos 
has  no  adequate  conception  of  sin ;  to  him  the  life  of  man  and  God 
should  naturally  express  itself  in  good.  This  good  is  an  objective 
matter,  something  regarded  as  present,  while  all  departures  from  it 
arouse  the  anger  of  Yahweh.  Everything  is  regarded  concretely, 
and  at  the  same  time  negatively  (v.i.),  (p)  There  is  no  glimmer 

of  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  Yahweh  in  the  working  out  of  this 
idea  of  righteousness,  and  “  the  ethical,  apart  from  the  teleological, 
remains  unfruitful.” 

(4)  Yahweh’s  relation  to  the  outside  nations  follows  closely 
upon  the  idea,  already  indicated,  of  Israel’s  relation  to  Yahweh. 
In  fact,  it  precedes.  To  have  unlimited  power  is  to  control  the 
world.  This  includes  Assyria,  as  well  as  the  nations  living  in 
closer  proximity  to  Israel.  Egypt  had  already  felt  the  power  of 
Yahweh’s  hand.  So  had  Canaan  in  days  past,  and  Syria  more  re¬ 
cently.  Does  Yahweh’s  righteousness  make  demands  of  ail  these 
nations  ?  Is  it  for  lack  of  proper  treatment  of  his  nation  Israel 


•  Cf.  Gn.  1828 ;  but  this  lofty  utterance  can  hardly  have  preceded  Amos.  We. 
{Hex.  27  f.)  treats  18s26-33*  as  a  late  addition  to  JE;  Kue.  assigns  it  to  Ja ;  Di.  argues 
for  its  retention  in  J  (so  Dr.) ;  Co.  declares  it  to  be  "  theologically  about  a  century 
later  than  J  ” ;  Bacon,  Holzinger,  and  Gunkel  also  consider  it  a  late  expansion ; 
while  Carpenter  and  Battersby  ( The  Hexateuch,  II.  26)  say  that  it  "  seems  to  belong 
to  the  group  of  probable  additions  in  which  the  universal  grandeur  and  sole  sover- 
eignty  of  Yahweh  are  again  and  again  asserted  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,"  eg. 
Ex.  810-  9M-M.  »*.  f  Theol.  iao  ff. 
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that  he  will  punish  them?  or  because  of  their  idolatry?  No;  but 
in  each  case  is  cited,  as  the  direct  occasion  of  the  doom,  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  some  dictate  of  universal  morality,  some  principle  of 
the  natural  laws  of  humanity  and  mercy.*  This  is  no  narrow 
point  of  view. 

(5)  It  follows,  still  further,  that  Yahweh,  in  the  opinion  of 
Amos,  cannot  be  affected  even  by  the  strictest  observance  of 
the  ceremonial.  In  Yahweh’s  eyes,  such  observance  is  itself 
transgression  (Wfi,  44).  Israel's  pilgrimages  he  hates ;  he  despises 
their  feasts,  their  offerings  he  will  not  accept;  their  songs  of 
praise  he  will  not  hear  (5”"“).  But  this  is  not  all.  He  stands 
ready  to  destroy  the  nation’s  places  of  worship  (314  5*  7*),  and 
to  pursue  to  the  bitter  end  those  who  worship  at  these  places 
(91"4).  What  does  Amos  (pp.  129-136)  really  mean?  Does 
he,  perhaps,  say  more  than  he  means?  We  must  guard  against 
attributing  to  him  what  he  never  said.  This  is  done  by  those 
(p.  136)  who  wrongly  interpret  5“  as  suggesting  that  in  the 
days  of  the  wilderness  no  sacrifices  were  offered,  f  What  is  it, 
now,  that  Amos  denounces?  To  have  opposed  sacrifice  in  itself 
would  have  meant  opposition  to  the  only  method  yet  known 
to  humanity  of  entering  into  communion  with  deity,  in  a  word, 
the  abolition  of  all  tangible  worship.  If  the  Old  Testament, 
even  when  its  day  was  finished,  had  no  true  formulation  for  the 
conception  of  God  as  a  spirit,  how  shall  we  look  for  practically 
this  same  thing  in  the  days  of  Amos  ?  It  was,  therefore,  not  sac¬ 
rifice  in  general  that  Amos  opposed ;  }  nor  was  it  the  belief  that 
sacrifice  when  duly  performed  can  change  the  mind  of  Yahweh. 
It  was,  rather,  the  belief  that  had  become  fixed,  “  a  strange  delu¬ 
sion  deeply  rooted  in  Israel’s  heart,’’  that  the  ritual  of  itself  does 
or  c^n  satisfy  an  ethical  deity.  Shall  one  observe  the  ritual? 
Yes ;  but  one  may  not  stop  there. 

(6)  Yahweh,  then,  has  something  to  demand  besides  worship, 

•  WRS.  Proph.  134. 

t  A  prophet  who  has  nothing  to  say  against  the  use  of  images  will  surely  not  go 
«o  far  as  to  object  altogether  to  sacrifice.  Moreover,  neither  Amos  nor  any  other 
Israelite,  preceding  the  exile,  could  have  dreamed  of  a  period  in  Israel's  history 
when  no  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered.  This  would  actually  have  involved  a  purely 
vegetarian  diet. 

X  Contra  Ew.t  Hi.,  We.,  Mit.,  Dr.,  Now.,  GAS. ;  Che.  EB.  158 ;  Marti,  et  a/. 
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which  has  hitherto  been  understood  to  constitute  the  whole  of 
religion.  This  grows  out  of  Yahweh’s  ethical  character,  and  is,  in 
fact,  an  ethical  demand  (2W  310  41  5T1°-W-S4  6l_* 11  84f).  It  is  a 
demand  for  justice,  which,  in  its  simplest  and  most  natural  form, 
includes  honesty,  integrity,  purity,  and  humanity.*  (a)  This,  it 
will  be  noted,  is  concrete,  and  includes  the  elementary  duties  of 
life,  such  as  are  recognized  by  all  nations  who  have  risen  to  the 
point  of  governmental  organization^  (6)  It  is  only  this  which 
Yahweh  demands  of  other  nations,  (c)  The  demand  does  not 
necessarily  depend  upon  a  code  of  legislation ;  in  other  words,  it 
is  not  legal  justice,  (d)  It  demands  the  utmost  consideration  of 
the  poor  and  weak, — moral  justice.  ( e )  The  prophet  promises  life 
and  prosperity  (5*)  to  those  who  meet  this  demand,  while  all  disas¬ 
ter  is  due  to  the  wrath  of  Yahweh  against  those  who  fall  short  of 
this  requirement  (3®).  J 

(7)  This  brings  us  to  the  prophet’s  position,  touching  the 
nation’s  future,  including  his  conception  of  the  “  Day  of  Yahweh.” 
Israel,  in  very  truth,  must  suffer  punishment ;  and  the  punishment, 
since  everything  else  has  been  tried,  will  now  be  utter  demolition. 
This  is  really  the  great  thought  of  the  message.  Everything  else 
is  connected  with  this  sentence.  It  is  important  (cf.  Duhm), 
because  no  one  had  ever  even  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  for  the  nation, 
and  also  because  the  overthrow  contemplated  was  in  no  sense  the 
plan  of  a  party,  nor  had  it  anything  of  a  political  character.  It  is 
expressed  many  times  and  in  many  forms,  always  terrible  and 
always  irrevocable.  §  It  is  the  unmistakable  expression  of  the 
condemnation  of  wicked  Israel  by  the  absolutely  righteous  Yahweh. 
The  sentence  of  destruction,  however,  is  not  wholly  unconditional. 
That  Amos  pointed  out  a  way  of  escape,  viz.  repentance,  open 
perhaps  only  to  a  few,  is  clear  from  41 *  514f* ;  that  he  should  not 
have  contemplated  such  a  possibility  of  conversion  is  psychologi¬ 
cally  unintelligible,  since  it  would  leave  his  entire  prophetic  activity 
without  a  sufficient  raison  d'itre.  But  whatever  expectation  he 
may  have  had  at  the  opening  of  his  ministry,  it  is  practically  cer¬ 
tain  that  in  the  progress  of  his  ministry  all  hope  deserted  him  as 
he  saw  the  utter  lack  of  response  to  his  message. 

•  Dr.,  p.  109.  t  Duhm,  Theol.  116.  J  Cf.  Dr.,  p.  na. 

§  Cf.  K.  DB.  V.  691  f. ;  WRS.  Profk.  lag  «. ;  Dr.,  pp.  108  fif. 
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We  cannot  prove  that  Amos  saw  in  the  future  a  brighter  picture 
in  case  of  repentance  (9*°*  being  surely  of  a  later  date) ;  nor  are 
we  even  reasonably  certain  that,  being  from  Judah,  he  had  it  in  his 
mind  that  Yahweh’s  true  religion  would  be  continued  and  devel¬ 
oped  by  Judah  after  the  destruction  of  Israel.  The  motto  (i2) 
would  express  this  idea,  if  only  it  were  from  Amos’s  hanc},  but  cf. 
pp.  9  £  On  Amos’s  conception  of  the  Day  of  Yahweh,  v .  pp. 
131  £ 

4.  Did  Amos  and  those  who  immediately  followed  him  create 
Israelitish  ethical  monotheism  ?  Or  can  it  be  shown  that,  so  far 
as  essential  content  is  concerned,  Amos’s  teachings  are  rooted  in 
the  past  ? 

(1)  The  answer  determines,  not  only  the  place  of  prophecy  in 
the  progress  of  the  Old  Testament  development,  but  also  the  whole 
course  of  that  development.  If  Amos  had  little  or  nothing  before 
him  in  the  way  of  antecedents,  he  is  to  be  assigned  the  place  ordi¬ 
narily  given  to  Moses  as  the  founder  of  the  religion.  No  one,  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  these  days  is  disposed  to  minimize  the  high  place  which 
he  has  come  to  occupy,  but  we  may  fairly  ask  ourselves  whether 
the  emphasis  has  always  been  placed  upon  just  the  right  point. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  Old  Testament  history,  like  other  histo¬ 
ries,  was  an  evolution.  Every  period  of  great  activity  grew  out  of 
something  that  preceded.  Was  the  wonderful  movement  which 
found  expression  through  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah  entirely  excep¬ 
tional,  in  that  it  came  forth  without  antecedents  ?  So  some  would 
have  us  believe.*  This,  at  all  events,  is  the  real  position  of  those 
who  use  the  phrase  “  creators  of  ethical  monotheism.”  It  has 
been  observed  that  Amos  himself  makes  no  direct  appeal  to 
something  earlier  than  his  own  work.  For  example,  he  does  not 
openly  refer  to  a  preexisting  code  of  laws  as  the  basis  of  his 
system,  any  more  than  to  miracles  or  institutions.  But  does  this 
prove  that  his  ideas  are  not  rooted  in  the  past,  and  that  his  work 
and  that  of  his  times  are  not  merely  the  fruitage  of  seed  sown 
long  before  ?  f 

(2)  We  cannot  deny  that  the  morality  which  forms  the  essence 


•  Cf.  We.  Pro/.  472  ff. ;  Co.  Proph.  45  f. ;  Sm.  Re/.  184  ff. ;  GAS.  I.  96. 
f  Cf.  GAS.  I.  92. 
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of  his  thought  is,  when  closely  analyzed,  fundamental ;  but  it  is  also 
simple  and  of  long  standing.  The  demands  made  for  justice, 
including  honesty,  humanity,  etc.,  go  back  to  the  earliest  days  of 
history.  He  surely  did  not  discover  or  invent  them.  These  are 
ideas  that  have  appealed  to  men  of  all  nations  for  all  centuries. 
Are  they  not  the  basis  on  which  rests  the  prophet’s  condemnation 
of  the  neighboring  nations  ?  Yet  nothing  more  is  asked  of  Israel 
than  of  them.  But  this  is  not  all.  Amos  represents  Israel  as 
knowing  these  things,  failing  to  do  them,  and,  therefore,  as  de¬ 
serving  of  punishment  Neither  Israel  nor  the  other  nations 
would  have  merited  destruction  for  failing  to  observe  conditions 
or  commands  of  which  they  were  totally  ignorant.  “To  neither 
man  nor  people  can  the  righteousness  which  Amos  preached 
appear  as  a  discovery,  but  always  as  a  recollection  and  a  re¬ 
morse.”  *  Is  this  representation  of  Amos,  then,  an  anachronism, 
or,  perhaps,  a  piece  of  beautiful  rhetoric,  or,  in  plain  words,  a 
misrepresentation  ?  But  those  who  call  it  an  anachronism  give 
it  the  highest  place  of  value.  This  does  not  seem  consistent. 
Moreover,  if  we  recall  that  Amos  resided  within  sight  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and,  being  the  kind  of  man  he  was,  must,  therefore,  have 
been  in  intimate  relationship  with  much  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of 
the  material  of  the  nation’s  past  experiences,  it  is  fair  to  suppose 
on  a  priori  grounds  that  Amos  drew  largely  upon  the  accumula¬ 
tions  of  this  already  celebrated  past.  But  we  need  not  rest  the 
case  on  an  argument  of  this  character. 

(3)  Amos  actually  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  past  history  of 
Israel,  and  expresses  this  knowledge  in  a  manner  which  indicates 
a  supposition  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  people;  cf.  his 
references  to  the  exodus  and  the  conquest  (2®f  31  5®  g7),  to  the 
religious  history  of  his  people  (2llf  ),  to  the  series  of  past  chastise¬ 
ments  inflicted  by  Yahweh  (46-11),  and  his  allusion  to  David  (65).f 
Israel’s  ethics,  in  so  far  as  they  had  yet  developed,  rested  on  the 
choice  made  of  Yahweh,  and  the  character  of  Yahweh  (v.i. )  as 
shown  in  history.  Knowledge  of  history  meant  also  acquaintance 
and  familiarity,  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  at  all  intelligent, 
with  this  basis  ( vj .). 


•  GAS.  1. 98. 


f  Cf.  Dr.,  pp.  113  f. 
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Moreover,  the  terminology  of  prophecy  employed  by  Amos  is 
the  product  of  generations  of  prophetic  activity.* * * §  Cf.  his  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  the  established  formulas  mf  no*  ro  (i8,4,13  2,,e  3U“ 

53.4.1i.lT.JT  717)  ^  D|0  (2U  3IO  ^.S.  8*.  9. 10. 11  68.14  gS  g7^  ^  of 

the  strongly  prophetic  title  mxnx  miT ;  his  employment  of  the 
vision  as  an  impressive  method  of  communicating  Yahweh's  mes¬ 
sage  to  Israel ;  and  his  recognition  of  the  dirge  as  a  most  appro¬ 
priate  vehicle  for  his  message  of  doom  (5ltt). 

(4)  We  may  be  still  more  specific  and  note  that  in  2W1  reference 
is  made  to  “  consecrated  personalities,”  for  whom  a  keen  appre¬ 
ciation  was  manifested.  Who  were  they?  Not  only  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  but  also  J  and  E ;  and  how  many  more  of  whom  we  now 
have  no  record  !  These  make  up  the  great  pre-prophetic  move¬ 
ment  which  we  have  already  tried  briefly  to  describe  (§§  1-11). 

(5)  That  Amos  knew  written  documents,  such  as  the  decalogues 
and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  is  certain.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for 
(a)  national  songs  had  already  come  into  existence,  which  prepared 
the  way,  technically  as  well  as  spiritually,  for  his  work,  —  among 
them  may  reasonably  be  included  Ju.  s>t  Deborah's  song;  Ex. 
1 5  J  (in  its  earliest  form),  the  song  of  the  Red  Sea ;  Gn.  49,  §  the 
tribal  blessing,  as  well  as  Dt.  32  (?)  I  and  33^;  and  besides  these 
(fi)  there  were  ancient  proverbs  and  folk-lore.  Some  of  these 
were  already  incorporated  in  J  and  E,  eg.  Gn.  26*®  2pflh-  40  • 


*  Cf.  Kue.  Rel.  I.  207 ;  Che.  EB.  155. 

t  G.  F.  Moore  calls  this  "  the  oldest  extant  monument  of  Hebrew  literature  ” ; 
so  practically  all  recent  interpreters. 

X  Carpenter  and  Battersby  incline  to  a  post-exilic  date;  so  Holzinger;  Baentsch 
declares  it  later  than  J  and  E,  and  perhaps  later  than  JE.  A  genuine  Mosaic 
kernel  is  discovered  in  it  by  Ew.t  De.,  Di.,  Struck,  Dr. 

§  Kd.,  Wildeboer,  and  Dr.  (  Genesis,  380),  assign  this  to  "  the  age  of  the  Judges, 
or  a  little  later" ;  Di.,  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  and  Gunkel  place  it  in  the  Davidic 
period;  Sta.  {GV1. 1. 150)  locates  it  in  Ahab's  reign ;  Holzinger  decides  upon  some 
time  during  the  Syrian  wars  prior  to  the  age  of  Jeroboam  II. 

|  Placed  about  780  B.C.,  by  Knobel,  Schra.  {Einl.  §  205*),  Di.,  Oettli,  et  al.; 
assigned  by  Ew„  Kamphausen,  and  Reuss,  to  the  period  just  before  72a  B.C. ;  by 
Dr„  to  the  age  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel ;  by  Co.,  Steuernagel,  Bertholet,  and  Car¬ 
penter  and  Battersby,  to  the  end  of  the  exile. 

5  Dr.,  Schra.  {Einl.  §  204),  Di.,  place  this  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  I.;  Graf, 
Bleek, Kue.  {Hex.  §  13,  note  16) , Sta.  {GVJ.l.  150  ff.) , Co.,  Baudissin  { Priest erthum, 
74 1,  266),  Steuernagel,  Wildeboer,  Bertholet,  and  Carpenter  and  Battersby  put  it 
about  780  B.c. 
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some,  likewise,  have  probably  been  preserved  in  the  collections  of 
Proverbs,  although  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  at  this  date  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  ;  some,  indeed,  Amos  himself  preserves,  for  not  a 
little  of  the  literary  strength  of  his  writings  is  due  to  his  familiarity, 
not  only  with  history  and  sociology,  but  as  well  with  folk-lore  and 
the  speech  and  thought  of  the  common  people. 

§  14.  The  Ministry  of  Amos. 

With  this  summary  of  the  work  before  us,  we  may  consider  the 
external  form  of  Amos’s  work,  his  ministry.  If  his  teaching 
forms  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  prophecy,  his  ministry 
should  be  expected  to  contribute  largely  to  the  history  of 
prophetism.  If  Amos  himself  is  responsible  for  the  book  which 
bears  his  name  (either  in  the  present  form  or  in  an  earlier  form 
of  which  the  present  is  an  edition  enlarged  and  modified  by 
a  later  prophet),  the  literary  work  is  a  part  of  his  ministry.  This, 
however,  deserves  separate  and  special  consideration  (p.  cxxx  ff.). 
The  historical  background  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  prophet’s 
personal  life  and  the  preparation  for  his  ministry,  have  been 
considered  in  §  12. 

1,  It  is  unfair  to  Amos  either  to  regard  the  story  of  the  man 
of  Judah  (1  K.  13)  as  a  distorted  account  of  his  ministry,*  or 
to  accept  the  suggestion  that  the  story  of  his  ministry,  like  the 
story  of  Jonah  (in  the  book  of  Jonah),  is  a  later  invention  or 
fiction,  t  When  we  recall  (a)  that  no  miracle  or  wonder-story 
is  connected  with  his  work,  either  directly  or  indirectly ;  ( b )  that 
no  ecstatic  frenzy  is  in  any  way  suggested ;  and  (c)  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  connection  with  that  kind  of  thing  is  strongly 
denied  (714),  we  may  at  once  concede  that  one  has  entered  upon 
his  ministry  who  is  a  prophet  in  a  new  sense,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  the  external  work  is  concerned.  He  receives  visions,  to  be 
sure;  but  these  are  no  ecstatic  trances,  for  which  music  was 
needed,  as  in  Elisha’s  case.  They  are  rather  like  the  visions 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  manifestations  of  a  lofty  and  sublime 


*  So  We.  in  Bleek's  Einl*  244;  Klostermann,  Samuel  und  Kdnige%  349;  Che. 
BB .  148;  Benz.  Ktnlge,  91. 

t  Ct  Day  and  Chapin,  AJSL.  XVIII.  66-93  *.  Che.  EB.  3864  f. ;  Elh. 
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character,  made  not  in  dream,  nor  in  trance,  but  through  spiritual 
enlightenment ;  dealing  not  with  this  battle  or  that  promotion 
to  the  throne,  but  with  the  fundamental  truth  of  God.  However, 
we  are  surely  able  to  see  in  these  visions,  not  only  the  lineal 
successors  of  the  trance,  but  also  an  indication,  if  we  note  their 
number  and  character,  of  the  practical  adoption  by  the  new 
order  of  the  machinery  of  the  old.  If,  however,  Amos  follows 
closely  the  old  style  in  receiving  his  message  by  vision  (although 
of  a  more  elevated  character),*  he  exhibits  a  more  striking  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  method  of  presentation.  It  is  true  that  in  many 
cases  we  still  have  what  seem  to  be  only  brief  oracles  or  texts, 
that  is,  fragmentary  utterances.  Even  these  differ  from  those 
of  older  prophets,  “  which  offered  a  hard  and  fast  decision  of  the 
moment  for  the  moment  ”;f  since  in  many  cases  they  have  now 
taken  on  the  form  of  sermons,  and  in  all  cases  they  present  teach¬ 
ing  concerning  Yahweh’s  nature  and  his  purposes  for  Israel.  On 
the  public  preaching  of  the  prophet,  as  distinguished  from  the 
writing  of  his  sermons,  v.i. 

2.  A  most  significant  factor  in  the  ministry  of  Amos  is  the 
writing  down  of  his  sermons.  In  this  service  he  is,  perhaps,  the 
leader.  J  The  adoption  of  the  new  method,  viz.  that  of  writing, 
was  the  outcome  of  certain  factors  in  the  situation,  and  itself  the 
occasion  of  certain  others. 

(i)  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  this  century  Israel  was,  for 
the  first  time,  enjoying  the  privileges  of  civilization.  Many  forces 
are  set  in  motion  in  a  nation  when  it  rises  into  this  stage  of  life, 
among  others  that  of  literature.  §  There  was  not  only  an  incentive 
to  writing,  but  the  opportunity  for  it,  as  provided  in  the  long  peace 
of  Jeroboam’s  reign,  f  Torah-literature  had  already  taken  form 
(Ho.  8“)  in  the  laws  that  had  been  codified.  Prophetic  literature 
also  had  come  into  existence  in  the  form  of  the  great  epics  of  old 


*  We  cannot  suppose  that  these  visions  were  used  only  as  a  method  of  presenting 
the  prophetic  thought  to  the  people.  Here,  as  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  we  have 
survivals  of  the  old  trance,  as  the  state  in  which  the  prophet  received  the  message. 
Cf.  K.  DB.  V.  676.  t  Bu.  Ret.  133. 

X  The  only  rival  for  the  honor  is  the  author  of  Is.  15  and  16;  but  these  chapters 
ire  probably  later ;  so  Schwally,  ZAW.  VIII.  207  ff.;  Duhm ;  Che.  Introduction, t 
etc.,  in  toe. ;  Marti.  For  an  early  date  v.  WRS.  Proph.  91  f.,  392 ;  Di.,  GAS. ;  and 
Dr.  LOT.  2x5 &  i  Sta.  GVl.  1. 556;  Kit  Hist.  II.  315 1  U  GAS.  I.  35. 
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Israel,  which  J  and  £  had  taken  pains  to  put  together.  Amos, 
after  all,  is  not  showing  much  originality  in  taking  up  the  pen,  for 
he  is  only  following  those  who  have  already  shown  him  the  way. 

(2)  Then,  too,  certain  changes  had  come  about  which  led 
inevitably  to  this  step.  Israel’s  religion  had  passed  upward  to 
an  entirely  new  position.  It  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  worship, 
i.e.  ritual.  It  stood  for  certain  new  ideas,  which  could  not  be 
expressed  in  an  institution,  but  must  find  for  themselves  a  written 
record.*  The  prophetic  utterance  was  no  longer  a  temporary 
matter,  uttered  for  a  special  time  or  set  of  circumstances ;  it  had 
become  something  of  eternal  value,  having  to  do  with  truth  con¬ 
cerning  vital  subjects.  Moreover,  the  prophet  himself  has  taken 
on  new  functions  and  new  responsibilities.  He  sees  more  clearly 
his  position  as  it  bears  upon  human  affairs  in  general,  and  not 
merely  the  affairs  of  a  single  nation,  nor  of  a  certain  time. 

(3)  The  earlier  prophets  were  men  who  sought  to  exert  "an 
instantaneous  influence.”  It  was  their  business  to  act,  as  did 
Elijah,  rather  than  to  speak.  And,  then,  it  was  a  matter  of 
supreme  moment  that  now  the  prophet  is  expected  to  give  a 
message  with  which  the  people  will  be  displeased.  He  will  no 
longer  be  the  leader  of  the  masses.  His  work  will  be  outwardly  a 
failure.  His  very  ill  success  in  reaching  the  hearts  of  the  people 
actually  forces  him  to  put  his  words  in  writing,  f 

(4)  In  order  that  there  may  be  secured  permanent  influence, 
the  prophets’  words  must  be  read  and  studied.  This,  and  this 
only,  will  bring  a  continuous  development  of  Israel’s  religion,  and 
a  deepening  of  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  But  to  obtain  this 
the  prophet  need  not  write  out  his  words  just  as  he  had  spoken 
them.  He  may  give  only  the  text  of  his  address,  or,  possibly,  a 
synopsis  of  it.  The  written  form  may  omit  much  that  had  only 
local  application.  Nor  did  the  writer  himself  always  put  his  pro¬ 
phetic  speeches  into  written  form.  This  may  have  been  left  to  a 
band  of  disciples  such  as  history  tells  us  Isaiah  had  (Is.  8“),  men 
who  desired  to  see  the  words  of  the  master  justified  as  only  time 
could  justify  them  (cf.  Dt.  I820-22  Je.  28*  ®). 

Amos  Was  first  among  the  prophets  to  appreciate  all  this. 


ie.  Rel,  1. 909. 


t  WRS.  OTJC.I  395  £;  Bu.  Rtl.  131. 
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Although  he  probably  expected  the  end  of  Israel  to  come  within 

his  own  generation,  he  saw  the  advantage  of  giving  his  thought  a 
definite  place.  He  may  also  have  had  in  mind  the  possibility  of 
transmitting  it  thus  through  disciples. 

3.  In  his  political  activity,  likewise,  Amos  exhibits  variation 
from  the  older  type  of  prophet.  (1)  The  difference,  however,  is 
one,  not  in  fact,  but  in  method.  He  is  as  greatly  interested  in 
the  national  life  as  was  Elijah  or  Elisha,  but  he  makes  no  use  of 
political  influence.  He  himself  is  not  an  official  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  (as  were  Samuel  and  Elisha),  just  as  he  was  not  an  official 
prophet.  He  sustained  no  special  relation  to  the  king,  as  did 
Nathan  or  Micaiah.  He  was  only  a  private  citizen.  His  interest 
in  affairs  was  intense,  but  he  established  no  organization  to  exe¬ 
cute  his  mission.  He  does  only  one  thing,  preach . 

(2)  His  political  views  (v.s.)  concerning  the  nations  near  at 
hand  he  announces  with  consummate  skill  (p.  12),  the  method 
chosen  being  one  which  brings  him  into  sympathetic  touch  with 
the  Israelites  themselves.* 

(3)  But  his  political  sagacity  is  displayed  most  keenly  in  his 
interpretation  of  Assyria’s  relation  to  the  world  of  that  day,  includ¬ 
ing  Israel,  and  the  use  made  of  this  interpretation.  His  mind 
was  not  at  first  clear  in  reference  to  the  fall  of  Samaria,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  grows  more  definite  with  the  progress  of  the  visions. 

4.  The  chronological  order  of  the  various  stages  in  the  minis¬ 
try  of  Amos  is  uncertain,  and  its  determination  will  rest  upon  our 
final  decision  as  to  the  structure  of  the  book  itself  (p.  cxxx  ffi). 
The  following  is  suggested  as  a  possible  hypothesis  :  — 

(1)  In  connection  with  his  early  shepherd  life  in  Tekoa,  he 
visits  many  points  of  interest  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  in  the 
course  of  these  visits  learns,  as  an  outsider  might  learn,  the  methods 
and  work  of  the  nebhVim  (37).f  This  was  only  a  part  of  that 
information  concerning  the  world  at  large  which  he  obtained  in 
these  earlier  years. 


*  Such  is  the  interpretation  placed  by  many  scholars  upon  the  arrangement  of 
the  first  two  chapters,  We.  on  Am.  Mit.,  Dr.,  Now.,  Marti. 

t  Che.  (EB.  157)  says, "  Which  (*>.  3?)  Amos  could  hardly  have  written,  unless 
he  had  bad  the  most  vivid  and  ocular  evidence  of  the  effects  of  a  true  prophetic 
impulse  even  before  his  own  turn  came  to  receive  one.’* 
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(2)  A  time  came  when  in  visions  given  him,  like  those  which 
he  had  seen  others  have  ( v.s .),  a  definite  call  to  preach  was 
received.*  This  call  grew  out  of  the  message  contained  in  the 
vision  of  the  plumb-line,  viz.,  the  irrevocable  destruction  of  Israel. 
In  the  two  visions  which  precede,  although  he  saw  the  doom 
threatened,  he  believed  it  might  be  averted;  but  gradually  he 
becomes  convinced  that  Assyria  is  the  source  of  the  danger  (614 
717),  and  that  ruin  is  inevitable  unless  something  extraordinary 
shall  avert  the  catastrophe.  He  goes  to  Northern  Israel,  amazed 
that  every  one  does  not,  like  himself,  foresee  the  coming  disaster. t 

(3)  Having  reached  his  destination,  the  work  is  opened  by 
the  proclamation,  with  diplomatic  skill,  of  one  oracle  after 
another  concerning  Israel’s  neighbors.  I  These  may  have  been 
uttered  on  successive  days,  but,  in  all  probability,  were  spread 
over  weeks  and  months.  When  the  proper  time  has  arrived,  to 
Israel  (2®-1®)  itself  is  announced  the  dreadful  future  with  the  reasons 
therefor.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  arrives  at  Bethel. 
The  climax  is  reached  in  the  sermon  of  chap.  6,  in  which  captivity 
is  threatened. 

(4)  This  is  probably  followed  by  a  popular  interruption  of  his 
work.  In  any  case,  demand  is  made  for  his  authority  to  utter  such 
pessimistic  denunciations,  and  to  announce  what  really  amounts  to 
treason.  §  In  justification  of  his  words,  he  tells  the  story  of  his 
call,  as  it  came  in  the  visions  of  locusts,  fire,  and  plumb-line. 
This  closes  with  a  specific  threat  against  Jeroboam  the  king.  ( 


*  These  (ecstatic)  visions  (1)  connect  Amos  closely  with  the  work  of  the 
nebhi'im ;  (2)  arc  not  satisfactorily  explained  as  being  merely  the  vehicle  of  the 
prophet’s  publication  of  his  message  (cf.  p.  cxxv,  and  K.  DB .  V.  676  a) ;  (3)  are 
presented  after  the  oracles  and  sermons  (1-6),  as  the  justification  of  the  prophet’s 
mission  (cf.  Is.  6),  and  form  the  continuation  of  his  work  after  Amaziah's  inter¬ 
ruption.  f  This  (p.  74)  is  the  proper  interpretation  of  3*. 

X  The  resemblance  of  these  utterances  to  the  short  oracles  of  the  nebhVim  can¬ 
not  be  overlooked.  Their  pleasing  character  would  surely  commend  the  prophet 
to  his  auditors.  One  cannot  imagine  Cheyne's  reasons  {EB.  154)  for  suggesting 
that  these  oracles  could  not  have  been  spoken. 

$  This  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  inference  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  explaining 
the  present  position  of  the  visions,  for  only  in  some  such  way  as  this  can  one  account 
for  hope  contained  in  the  first  and  second,  when  the  most  absolute  statement  of 
destruction  has  just  been  uttered  in  614. 

||  The  third  vision  indicates  the  position  which  Amos  had  held  since  coming  to 
Northern  Israel. 
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•  (5)  Then  follows  the  official  attack  by  Amaziah,  and  the 

prophet’s  explanation  of  his  work,  with  a  scathing  rebuke  of 
the  priest  for  his  interference.*  Whatever  the  plans  for  the 
future  may  be,  he  continues  for  a  while  the  work  which  he  had 
come  North  to  perform.f 

(6)  Another  vision  (the  fourth)  is  received  revealing  Israel  as  1 

ripe  for  destruction ,  with  an  arraignment  of  the  accused,  a  threat 
of  earthquake  and  slaughter,  followed  by  universal  mourning, 
Yahweh’s  abandonment  of  his  people,  despair  and  destruction.  | 
A  little  later  comes  the  fifth  and  last  vision,  the  downfall  of  the  | 
sanctuary ,  with  a  picture  of  ruin  which  none  may  escape,  and  an  j 
assurance  that  the  destruction  will  be  complete.  ! 

(7)  The  prophet  goes  back  to  Judah,  perhaps  to  Jerusalem,  J 
where  he  puts  his  addresses  into  literary  form  and  intrusts  them  to 
the  disciples  of  Yahweh,  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  to  follow  him 
(v.i.t  on  his  literary  work,  p.  cxxx  ff.). 

5.  The  turning-point  in  Amos’s  ministry,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
significant  event  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  is  the  scene  at 
Bethel.  We  cannot  fail  to  appreciate :  (1)  The  element  of  tragedy 
which  it  includes,  for  the  throne  of  a  king  is  at  stake,  the  life  of 
the  priest  is  forfeited,  and  the  fate  of  the  nation  is  sealed.  (2)  The 
naturalness  of  it  all,  for  is  not  Amos  seeking  to  do  just  what  his 
predecessors  back  to  Samuel  had  done  before  him,  viz.  to  unseat 
the  king?  How  could  his  words  be  otherwise  interpreted?  How 
could  king  or  priest  fail  to  take  cognizance  of  them?  (3)  The 
strange  character  of  Amos’s  reply  to  this  point.  Is  the  prophet’s 
language,  in  which  he  foretells  Amaziah’s  doom,  general  or  special? 
We  answer,  the  former.  The  catastrophe  which  is  soon  to  befall 
the  whole  nation  will  include  the  priest  with  the  rest. 


•  This  arrangement  is.  on  the  whole,  better  than  (1)  that  which  introduces  the 
attack  before  the  visions  immediately  after  61*  (so  Baumann) ;  or  (2)  that  which 
places  the  attack  after  all  the  visions  have  been  announced,  and  understands  that 
Amos  said  nothing  after  his  rebuke  of  Amaziah  (so  Ldhr,  Marti). 

t  It  is  hardly  possible  to  regard  this  interference  as  in  any  sense  a  friendly  one 
(Or.).  Nor  can  we  easily  suppose  that  Amos  was  strong  enough  to  disobey  what 
was  evidently  the  king's  command,  and  not  go  away  at  all.  At  the  same  time  one 
can  scarcely  imagine  so  bold  a  prophet  not  doing  what  this  hypothesis  takes  for 
granted,  viz.  continuing  to  preach  until  he  had  finished  his  message. 

X  Was  this  a  second  visit  (cf.  61) ,  as  Che.  ( EB .  154)  suggests  ? 
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•  Titles  in  Italics  belong  to  late  sections. 
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Here  belong  (a)  the  heading  of  the  book,  i*  (pp.  9  f.) ;  (b)  the 
well-known  doxologies,  413*  5® 6  9af\t 

(4)  Technical  or  archaeological  insertions,  which  take  the  form 
of  expansion,  thus  adding  details  to  the  more  simple  statement  of 
the  original.  Here  belong,  ( a )  “each  woman  straight  before 
her,”  in  4® ;  (£)  “  while  yet  there  remained  three  months  to  the 
harvest,”  in  47a  (p.  97),  also,  “together  with  the  captivity  of 
your  horses,”  in410  (p.  100);  (r)  “  one  field  being  rained  upon,” 
etc., .  . .  “  two  or  three  cities  staggering,”  etc.,  in  474*8®  (pp.  97  f.)  ; 
( d )  “  and  unto  wailing  those  skilled  in  lamentation,”  in  5“  (p.  127) ; 
“and  the  peace-offerings  of  your  fatlings  I  will  not  regard,”  in 
5s  (p.  135)  ;  (< e )  the  detail  of  the  inner  part  of  the  house, 
in  6®"Ua-  (p.  15 1 )  ;  (/)  “and  lo !  there  were  full-grown  locusts 
after  the  king’s  mowings,”  in  ;  (g)  the  extra  technique,  in¬ 
volving  the  question  of  Yahweh  to  Amos,  in  fa82a;  ( h )  “buy¬ 
ing  the  poor  for  silver,”  etc.,  in  86 ;  (/)  “  your  images,  the  star  of,” 
in  5*,  “and  it  devour,”  in  5®,  “and  the  oppressions  within  her,” 
in  39,  “O  children  of  Israel,”  in  31,  “with  a  storm  in  the  day  of 
tempest,”  in  214,  “plumb-,”  in  77,  “  for  thirst,”  in  813. 

(5)  The  Messianic  additions  found  in  “Behold  the  days  are 
coming,”  in  811*,  and  the  long  closing  passage  99"18  connected 
with  what  precedes  by  g8e,  in  which  the  interpolator  announces 
that  the  original  message  of  destruction  was  intended  only  for 
Northern  Israel. 

(6)  Certain  phrases,  “  The  Lord,”  “  God  of  Hosts,”  “  It  is  the 
oracle  of  Yahweh,”  “  Has  Yahweh  said,”  which  have  been  inserted 
arbitrarily  to  emphasize  some  favorite  thought  of  a  reader,  eg. 
1*  8  2 16  3* 18  4s  516  76  89.  Cf.  also,  “  in  that  day,”  88. 

3.  The  internal  history  of  the  book  (/>.  the  various  steps  in  the 
process  of  its  growth)  was  probably  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  Amos  himself  left,  not  a  book,  but  certain  addresses  or 
groups  of  addresses  in  writing. 

(2)  These  became  a  book,  in  all  probability  through  the  work 
of  his  disciples,  before  the  times  of  Isaiah  who,  says  Cheyne, 
“  steeped  himself  in  the  originality  of  Amos  before  displaying  his 

•  Che.  ( EB .  153)  includes  also  41*  b. 

f  We  cannot  include  here,  with  Marti,  3s  (p.  67),  or  37  (also  Duhm ;  Che.  EB. 
154;  v.  p.  71),  or  su  (p.  iai),  or  8«  (p.  176),  or  8U-14  (pp.  ^3  f.). 
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own  truly  original  genius.”  *  Since  Amos  probably  issued  his 
addresses  in  Judah,  it  is  questionable  whether  Hosea  ever  saw 
them  (im'.).  f 

(3)  A  Deuteronomic  insertion  consisting  of  24f-  was  probably 
made  in  Jeremiah’s  time.  This  address  would  fit  in  just  before 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  almost  as  appropriately  as  before  the  fall  of 
Samaria.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  call  this  a  Deuteronomic 
redaction. 

(4)  During  the  exilic  experience  (or  a  little  after)  important 
changes  were  introduced,  viz.  (a)  those  of  an  historical  character 
(».*.)  in  accord  with  the  same  spirit  which  gave  rise  to  Obadiah10"14 
(cf.  Is.  34  Ez.  25“  355  Ps.  1377)  Jo.  3^19;  and  ( b )  those  of  a  theo¬ 
logical  character  (z^.x.)  in  accord  with  the  same  spirit  which  found 
expression  in  the  descriptions  of  the  deity  that  occur  in  Job  and 
Deutero-Isaiah  ( vj .). 

(5)  In  a  later  post-exilic  period  there  was  added  the  large 
number  of  technical  and  archaeological  explanations  and  expan¬ 
sions  indicated  above.  At  this  time  the  superscription  (i1) 
probably  had  its  origin.  Many  of  these  are  glosses  which  found 
their  way  into  the  text  without  motive  of  any  kind.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  work  of  an  editor  who  delighted  to  repeat  in  minute 
detail  some  point  or  description  which  had  been  passed  over  quite 
summarily.  No  definite  line  perhaps  can  be  drawn  between  these 
two  classes  of  additions. 

(6)  Finally,  in  the  spirit  of  the  days  of  Zechariah  and  Zerubbabel, 
when  men  were  thinking  of  the  restoration  of  the  throne  of  David, 
or  perhaps  still  later,  there  was  added  the  Messianic  promise  of 
98e"w  ( v.s .).  This  closed  the  internal  history  of  the  book. 

4.  The  general  structure  of  the  book  as  understood  by  the 
present  writer  is  indicated  in  the  table  ( v.s .).  Its  character  is 
extremely  simple  :  A  series  of  judgment  oracles ;  a  series  of  judg¬ 
ment  sermons ;  a  series  of  judgment  visions.  These  various  series 
have  each  its  own  unity  of  thought  and  its  own  unity  of  purpose. 
These  have  already  been  fully  discussed. 

It  remains,  however,  to  notice  some  of  the  more  important  hypotheses  put 
forward  in  recent  times  which  offer  different  explanations  of  Amos’s  structure. 


•  EB.  154. 


f  So  We.,  Che. ;  but  cf.  Ba. 
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(1)  Elhorst  (1900)  on  the  supposition  that  the  text  was  originally  written 

in  parallel  columns,  the  strophes  being  arranged  so  that  1,  3,  5,  etc.,  fell  in 
Column  I.  and  2,  4,  6,  etc.,  in  Column  II.  and  that  some  copyist  transferred 
the  columns  consecutively  instead  of  alternating  between  the  two,  proposes 
the  following  order:  1L*n.u.a.*is-u.M  2i-8  24.6.6  5**1  27-* 

jio-ll  21S-1S  51*-1*  31'  3  5l&  17  3*4  5 18-20  jS-14  ^21-25  ^1-5  ^28.  ft  ^4-11  £1-6  ^12  0  ^18  58 
5I-8  54. «  6“  W  5«  614  yi-s.  10-17  gi-s  91-6  gT-14  g7-u  with  this  rearrange¬ 

ment,  the  prophecy  falls  into  four  divisions:  (a)  i1-26;  (b)  2®-614;  (c)  7H7; 

OO  ^916* 

(2)  Lohr  (1901)  finds  five  maid  divisions;  the  first  one  consists  of  the 
introductory  address,  threatening  Israel  and  her  neighbors  with  punishment, 
and  includes  I1-*  13- w  2i~*  ®"14’ w.  The  second  one  contains  two  addresses, 
announcing  destruction  because  of  the  exploitation  of  the  poor  by  the  rich  and 
powerful;  the  first  address  consists  of  3!*- *4 •.«•.«.  s*is  ^l-s  84-14  gm»t  the 
second  address  comprises  51_6a* 7- la'12'  w_l84.  6L  **•  U-14.  The  third  division 
contains  the  mere  fragment  of  a  sermon  against  the  sanctuaries  and  the  ritual, 
viz.  44"12*-  3144*  9i«-7.  The  fourth  division  includes  the  four  visions  in  7!-* 
81-8;  and  the  fifth  division  consists  of  the  historical  episode  in  710-17. 

(3)  Riedel  (1902),  regarding  the  book  as  an  anthology  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  utterances  of  Amos,  collected  and  arranged  by  a  later  editor,  and  treating 
y  10-17  as  a  later  addition,  makes  the  following  analysis :  I.  A  poem  announcing 
Yahweh’s  judgment  on  the  nations  in  general,  and  Israel  in  particular,  chaps, 
l  and  2.  II.  The  central  division  (3HP),  falling  into  three  sections:  (a)  three 
addresses  beginning  with  44  Hear  this  word,”  31-*  4113  5I-17;  (b)  two  addresses 
beginning  with  44  Alas,”  518"27  61-14;  (r)  the  four  visions,  71-*  81_s.  III.  The 
closing  address  (84-914),  likewise  consisting  of  three  sections:  (a)  84-14,  which 
again  begins  with  44  Hear”;  (£)  9110,  again  narrating  a  vision;  (r)  9U_U,  a  word 
of  promise,  in  part  looking  back  to  the  first  address  (cf.  gu  with  1 11  ff>) . 

(4)  Baumann*  (1903)  finds  five  addresses,  all  of  similar  structure.  Each 

of  the  last  four  addresses  has  three  main  divisions,  the  last  division  in  each 
case  summing  up  the  entire  speech,  and  the  second  division,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  four  sections.  First  address :  1**  i*M  21_*  6-11  »•  12. 11  &.  13. 14  ®. 
i««.  14 1.  is  ••is  t.iflfc  (with  an  appendix,  3*"w).  Second  address:  I.  3l-fl&-c“- 8; 
II.  (a)  41-*  (i)  81- Third  address:  1. 4«-»;  II.  (a)  4«*-», 
(i)  4“«  5»-»j  III.  5K  Fourth  address:  I.  II.  (a)  5“-» 

(#)  6>,  (f)  6**,  (<0  6>*-u«  *j  III.  6'*  u.m. a  10.  Fifth  address:  I.  j»-”i 
II.  (a)  7I-3,  (b)  744,  (c)  77-®,  (d)  81_3r  HI.  9I*  3144.  914-4.7.  Baumann  sum¬ 
marizes  the  thought  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  as  follows:  First  division 
(Amos)  :  Yahweh  will  bring  destruction  upon  Israel’s  foes  and  also  upon  Israel; 
for  every  crime  demands  punishment.  (Israel)  :  How  unheard  of,  to  maintain 
that  Yahweh  would  destroy  his  own  people !  Who  would  listen  to  such  folly? 
Second  division  (Amos)  :  What  I  speak  is  not  folly,  but  the  decree  of  God. 
Hear,  therefore,  especially  you  leaders  in  iniquity,  of  impending  disaster. 


*  With  whom  Now.3  is  in  essential  accord. 
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(Israel)  Our  cultus  at  the  sanctuaries  will  turn  aside  every  sort  of  disaster. 
Third  division  (Amos)  :  Vain  labor  of  love !  Have  not  past  calamities  taught 
you  that  Yahweh  demands  a  better  service  ?  Seek  him  through  the  practice 
of  morality  and  justice !  But  no,  all  warning  is  useless.  Because  you  will  not 
listen,  you  cannot  be  helped.  Fourth  division  (Amos)  :  It  remains  only  to 
raise  the  funeral  dirge  and  to  wail  over  the  blind.  Destruction  is  inevitable. 
Filth  division  (Amos’s  justification  of  his  message  in  response  to  the  protests 
of  Amaziah  and  the  people) :  God,  whom  I  have  seen,  has  revealed  to  me 
what  must  come,  and  in  spite  of  my  earnest  entreaties,  has  held  fast  to  his 
decision. 

(5)  Marti  (1903)  finds  in  the  original  book  (a)  an  announcement  of 
judgment  upon  Damascus,  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Israel  herself :  Is-'5* 18-15 
2i-a  ®-9- 11  13-ie.  a  series  of  fragments  of  fourteen  sermons :  31  *■  *  34-®*  8  39-11 
312  314  6.  15  4I-3  44-7  «°  8-12  •  £l-S  ^4. 5  a.  6. 14. 15  ^7. 10-12. 16. 17  ^18.  206. 19.  21-25. 27  £1. 8-4  a.  7 

£8-10  £11. 12. 13a. 65. 136. 14.  the  £ve  visions  and  the  historical  episode:  71-® 
gi-3  pi-4. 7  ^io-i7f  an<i  some  fragments  within  84-14,  viz.  8^  ®* 7- 11  •* 12- 18  ®- 14. 


5.  The  external  history  of  the  book  of  Amos  may  be  traced 
briefly  through  four  periods :  — 

(1)  Direct  evidence  of  an  external  acquaintance  with  it  by 
other  prophets  is  perhaps  slight.  The  similarity  of  expression 
found  in  certain  passages  in  Hosea,*  as  compared  with  Amos, 
proves  nothing ;  the  two  were  dealing  with  the  same  historical 
traditions  and  were  working  in  the  same  environment.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  two  or  three  passages  in  which  Isaiah  and 
Amos  use  similar  expressions,  f  In  Jeremiah,  on  the  other  hand, 
because  the  situation  is  a  similar  (although  not  the  same)  one, 
more  definite  trace  is  found  of  Amos’s  influence.!  In  Ezekiel, 
likewise,  some  points  of  external  resemblance  may  be  noted,  espe- 


*  E.g.  between  Am.  a5  etc.  (sending  fire  upon  the  palace)  and  Ho.  814  (which  is 
late),  Am.  ai°  (the  rescue  from  Egypt)  and  Ho.  i210f ,  Am.  7I7  (threat  of  captivity 
in  an  unclean  land)  and  Ho.  9*  Am.  8®  (corruption  of  Ephraim,  unjust  scales)  and 
Ho.  ia®,  Am.  8®  9®  and  Ho.  4®,  Am.  4®  and  Ho.  710. 

+  Cf.  Is.  3010  with  Am.  212;  Is.  32s-  17  (picp)  with  Am.  61;  316ft-  with  Am. 

41  ft- ;  and  97-io4  +  s2®-*  with  Am.  44-i®. 

%  This  is  seen,  perhaps,  in  the  formulas  employed  at  the  beginning  (*'  idh  na) 
and  at  the  end  of  the  utterances  against  foreign  nations ;  cf.  47s  481  49!-  7. 28. 84  and 
Am.  i8- 8  etc. ;  also  482*- 44  49s-  6-  26. »  with  Am.  i®-  ®- 15  2* ;  and  in  the  similarities  to 
be  noticed  in  a  comparison  of  Je.  17s7  with  Am.  2®,  2110  with  94,  25®0  with  i2,  4^ 
with  i4, 49®  with  ii®,  466  with  2I4,  46?  with  8®,  48s4  with  ii2  22,  4913- 2^-*2  with  i12, 
48?  49®  with  ii®.  The  phrase  "  virgin  Israel "  is  found  only  in  Am.  and  Je.;  M  days 
are  coming  "  occurs  in  no  other  prophetic  books. 
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dally  in  the  passages  directed  against  foreign  nations.*  In  the 
other  prophets,  few  cases  of  direct  external  influence  may  be 
discovered.! 

But  it  is  not  in  such  external  manifestations  that  we  should 
expect  to  And  traces  of  Amos’s  influence  upon  later  prophets. 
That  his  ministry  and  message  were  known  to  them  appears  from 
several  points  in  which  they  follow  closely  in  his  steps,  eg.  in 
standing  aloof  from  the  great  body  of  so-called  prophets  in  their 
respective  periods ;  in  adopting  the  method  of  writing  down  their 
utterances;  in  the  continued  development  of  the  sermonic  dis¬ 
course  introduced  by  him ;  in  following  the  fashion  of  directing  a 
certain  portion  of  their  attention  to  the  foreign  nations ;  X  in  bas¬ 
ing  their  work  on  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  national  judgment 
as  presented  by  Amos ;  in  holding  up  and  completing  the  new 
ideas  propounded  by  Amos  concerning  God  and  his  ethical 
demands  upon  humanity. 

(2)  The  external  relation  of  the  book  of  Amos  to  the  wisdom 
literature  is  not  indicated  by  anything  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
That  its  influence  was  felt  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  since  in  it  we 
have  the  first  definite  formulation  of  Yahweh’s  relation  to  the  out¬ 
side  world,  the  idea  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  all  Hebrew  wisdom ; 
the  assignment  of  Israel  to  a  place  upon  a  level  with  other  nations 
(cf.  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  Israel  in  the  book  of  Prov¬ 
erbs)  ;  an  example  of  Oriental  learning  in  history,  geography,  so¬ 
cial  customs ;  the  very  essence  of  wisdom,  in  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  honesty,  purity,  etc. ;  together  with  an  almost  total  absence 
of  the  religious  sentiment  (v.s.). 

(3)  In  later  times  reference  is  made  to  the  Amos-book  in  Ecclus. 
4910,  where  “  the  twelve  prophets  ”  are  mentioned,  showing  that  at 

*  Ct  the  introductory  formula  in  E z.  25®- 8*  u.  15  26s-  7>  etc.,  and  the  closing  words 
in  25*-  n.  14  260*  14*  n ;  also  E*.  27s  2812  32s  with  Am.  s1,  28*  with  9I4,  35s- 6  with  i11, 
6®  with  9®,  7*- 6  with  8*,  281®  with  i10. 

t  Cl  Zp.  a4  ff-,  in  which  the  same  cities  of  Philistia  are  mentioned  as  in  Am.  i*-* 
(Gath  being  omitted),  and  in  the  same  connection  a  call  issued  for  repentance  in 
language  almost  like  that  of  Am.  514;  also  Zc.  91-7,  in  which  Damascus,  Phoenicia, 
and  Philistia  are  threatened  (Gath  being  again  omitted  in  the  list  of  cities) ;  also 
Zc.  3*  with  Am.  411,  Zc.  13*  with  714,  Hag.  217  with  Am.  4*.  On  the  resemblance  of 
Is.  42*  457- **  to  Am.  411 58  ff-,  v.  p.  cxxxiv. 

\E.g.  Is.  io»«-  131  ff*  14M  I5l-i9a6  21  23  Je.  46  ff,  Ex.  25  ff,  Ob.,  Na.  a*-319 
Zp.  a*-M  Zc.  9W. 
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that  time  there  was  a  book  of  Amos ;  in  Tobit  28,  where  the  book 
of  Amos  is  first  mentioned  by  name  and  a  citation  is  made  from 
8M;  in  Acts  y4**,  where  Am.  5®f  is  quoted  and  assigned  to  “  the 
book  of  the  prophets  and  in  Acts  i518f,  a  quotation  of  911  in 
connection  with  other  “words  of  the  prophets.” 

(4)  The  place  of  the  book  in  the  Canon  is  naturally  with  “  the 
twelve.”  Its  position  in  the  Hebrew  Canon,  viz.,  third  (following 
Joel),  is  different  from  that  in  @,  where  it  is  second  (Joel  being 
placed  after  Micah). 

6.  Partly  on  a  priori  grounds  (it  being  thought  impossible  to 
conceive  of  a  herdsman  as  a  man  of  letters),*  and  partly  on  the 
ground  of  certain  words  which  were  wrongly  spelled  (these  have 
more  recently  been  discovered  to  be  textual  errors),  f  many  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  uncultivated  and,  indeed,  rude  speech  of  Amos 
have  been  deemed  necessary.  The  fact  has  long  been  recognized, 
however,  that  these  estimates  were  wrong.  Recent  writers,  espe¬ 
cially  since  W.  Robertson  Smith  in  1882,  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  appreciation  of  the  simplicity  and  refinement,  as  well  as 
of  the  vigor  of  Amos’s  literary  style.  I  The  latest  critics  go  even  so 
far  as  to  deny  that  the  figures  which  he  employs  are  prevailingly 
those  of  the  shepherd-life.  § 

(1)  The  regular  and  simple  structure  of  the  book  (p.  cxxxii) 
exhibits  at  once  Amos’s  style  of  thought.  What  could  be  more 
natural  and  easy  than  the  series  of  oracles,  the  series  of  sermons, 
and  the  series  of  visions?  It  is  unfortunate  that  some  recent 
critics  seem  as  blind  to  the  simplicity  of  Amos’s  style  of  expres¬ 
sion  as  were  the  older  critics  to  its  refined  nature. 

(2)  This  regularity,  or  orderliness,  exhibits  itself  in  detail  in  the 
repetition  of  the  same  formulas  for  three  transgressions ,  yea  for 
four ,  etc.,  in  the  opening  chapters  (or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  in  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  nations) ;  in  the  use  of  the  refrain, 
but  ye  did  not  return ,  etc.,  in  the  poem  describing  Israel’s  past 
chastisements  (44_13||)  ;  in  the  entire  form  of  the  first  three  visions 

*  Jerome,  in  his  introduction  to  Amos,  characterizes  Amos  as  imperitus  sermon* 
sed  non  scientia . 

t  For  these  words,  viz.  p'po  a“,  oaoena  51°,  anno  6*,  te-ioo  6t°,  pns”  7W,  v. 
in  loc.  J  V.  especially  Mit. ;  Che.  EB.  155.  §  Che.  EB.  155. 

||  Isaiah  followed  closely  this  model  in  his  celebrated  poem  cp- io4  5*^°,  although 
a  portion  of  this  is  probably  later  than  Isaiah  himself. 
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(j1*) ;  in  the  almost  artificial  symmetry  of  form  seen  in  the  accu¬ 
sation  (710"14)  and  the  reply  (714"17) ;  in  the  series  of  illustrations 
employed  with  such  effect  in  3s  ff  ;  in  the  structure,  in  general,  of 
the  several  pieces  Moreover,  these  various  series,  “while 

not  so  long  as  to  become  tiresome,  are  long  enough  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  truths  that  they  are  intended  to 
illustrate  and  justify  the  use  of  them  by  the  prophet.”  There  is 
here  the  skill,  not  only  of  the  poet  and  the  speaker,  but  also  of  the 
teacher.  Every  poem  in  the  book  is  a  notable  example  of  this 
same  direct,  straightforward  orderliness  of  thought. 

(3)  The  imagery  of  Amos,  like  that  of  Isaiah,  is  worthy  of  special 
study.  Tradition  has  probably  been  wrong  in  emphasizing  too 
strongly  the  prevailingly  shepherd-characteristics  ( v.s .)  which  mark 
the  figures  employed  by  Amos.  But  no  one  will  deny  that  he 
is  especially  fond  of  drawing  his  language  from  nature;  and  what,  , 
after  all,  is  this  but  the  field  of  rural  life?  He  not  only  cites / 
certain  facts  of  agricultural  significance,  eg.  the  recent  drought,! 
blasting  and  mildew  (4711f  ),  the  oppressive  taxation  of  crops  (51!),V 
and  the  cheating  of  the  grain  merchants  (8*),  but  he  finds  pic-  j 
turesque  illustrations  and  comparisons  in  “  threshing  instruments  ”/ 
(1s),  the  loaded  wagon  on  the  threshing-floor  (2**),  the  height  off 
the  cedars  and  the  strength  of  the  oaks  (2®),  the  roar  of  the  lion 
in  the  forest  (3*  •),  the  shepherd  rescuing  remnants  from  the  lion 
(3“),  the  snaring  of  birds  (3s),  the  “kine  of  Bashan”  (41),  worm-V 
wood  (57  6“),  the  lion,  bear,  and  serpent  (51®),  the  perennial 
stream  (5*),  horses  stumbling  upon  rocks  and  ploughing  the  sea 
with  oxen  (6“),  swarms  of  locusts  devouring  the  aftermath  (7lf), 
and  the  “  basket  of  summer  fruit  ”  (81). 

(4)  Other  features  of  Amos’s  style,  which  may  only  be  men¬ 
tioned,  are  (a)  its  originality  (sometimes  called  unconventionality 
or  individuality),*  as  seen  in  a  certain  kind  of  independence, 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  application 
of  writing  to  prophetic  discourse ;  ( b )  its  maturity,  for  nothing 
is  more  clear  than  that  he  had  predecessors  in  this  work  who 
had  developed,  in  no  small  degree,  a  technical  nomenclature  of 
prophecy  (v.s.) ;  (e)  its  artistic  character,  which  is  seen  not  only 


•  Cf.  Mit.  8. 
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in  strophes  with  refrains,  but  in  the  entire  strophic  structure  of 
the  various  pieces,  together  with  the  measure  and  parallelism,  v.i. 
It  is  probable  that  Amos’s  style,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  his 
message,  is  to  be  explained  largely  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
environment  (zm.). 


D.  HOSEA. 

§  1 6.  The  Personal  Life  of  Hosea. 

The  facts  of  Hosea’s  life,  while  altogether  different  from  those 
relating  to  Amos,  are  equally  interesting  and  instructive. 

i.  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  man  Hosea  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  (a  view  based  on  the  resemblance  of  his 
father’s  name,  Beeri,  to  Beerah,  i  Ch.  5®) ;  *  or  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar  (p.  202)  ;  or  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  for  the  passages  in 
which  Judah  is  mentioned  are  for  the  most  part  doubtful,  since 
they  seem  to  be  part  of  a  plan  (p.  clix),  and  even  if  authentic 
would  prove  neither  the  prophet’s  Judaean  birth, f  nor  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  book  was  written  out  in  Judah,  when  the  prophet 
(like  Amos)  had  been  sent  away.  J  On  the  name  Hosea,  v. 
p.  205  ;  on  the  bearing  of  the  superscription  i1,  v.  pp.  203  f.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  questioned  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  Northern 
kingdom ;  v.  p.  202,  to  which  may  be  added,  §  as  matter  of  detail, 
that  ( a )  the  interest  in  Northern  Israel  is  seen  in  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  historical  conditions  and  foreign  interests 
of  the  North,  as  well  as  with  the  policies  of  intrigue  of  the  two 
political  parties ;  ( b )  the  particular  places  with  which  familiarity 
is  shown,  all  of  which  lie  in  North  Israel,  are  Mizpah  in  the  east 
and  Tabor  in  the  west  (51),  Samaria  (frequently  mentioned,  71 
8*f.  IO«  r  1316),  Gilead  (68  1211),  Shechem  (69),  Gilgal  and  Bethel 
(4“  9u  io5  W  i2u),  Gibeah  and  Ramah  (5®  io9)  ;  ( c )  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Amos’s  point  of  view  and  that  of  Hosea  illustrates 


*  So,  many  Rabbis;  cf.  Jer.  Quaestiones  in  Paralipomcna . 

t  Jahn  and  Mau. ;  v.  p.  aoa. 

X  Umb.,  Ew. 

$  Certain  Aramaicisms,  e#.  S'jnn  (n8),  nm  (513),  OKp  (io14),  and  the  frequent 
use  of  the  long  form  '3JK,  are  commonly  cited  in  support  of  Hosea's  northern 
origin ;  but  too  great  stress  may  not  be  laid  upon  these ;  cf.  Kautzsch’s  Aramais - 
men  in  A,  T.,  which  recognizes  no  Aramaic  words  in  Hosea. 
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well  the  difference  between  a  visitor  and  a  resident ;  (d)  the  great 
historical  significance  of  the  book  of  Hosea  is  largely  affected  by 
the  question  of  his  citizenship  in  the  Northern  kingdom. 

2m  The  date  and  circumstances  of  Hosea’s  life  and  work  are, 
upon  the  whole,  quite  definitely  settled.  While  the  superscription 
i1  (pp.  203  f.)  is  from  a  later  date,  it  is  in  part  consistent  with  the 
facts.  Hosea  sustains  to  the  fall  of  the  Northern  kingdom  the 
same  relation  which  Jeremiah  sustained  a  century  and  a  half  later 
to  ■  ffiarsr^Soathem  -  - 

(1) *‘Can  we,  however,  determine  how  early  he  began  his  work  ? 
or  how  late  he  continued  to  prophesy  ? 

The  following  indications  of  date  may  be  considered :  ( a )  That  he  was 
preaching  in  743  b.c.  is  certain  in  view  of  the  threat  concerning  Jezreel  (i4), 
which  must  have  been  uttered  before  the  fall  of  Jehu’s  house,  that  is,  before 
the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.;  for  Zechariah’s  reign  was  very  short,  and  imme¬ 
diately  thereupon  came  the  period  of  anarchy.  If  I4  was  uttered  in  743,  the 
prophet’s  marriage  and  the  birth  of  his  oldest  son  must  be  understood  to  have 
preceded.  (On  the  date  of  the  writing  of  chaps.  1-3,  v.  §  19.)  ( b )  That  he 

lived  in  the  midst  of  the  period  of  anarchy  which  followed  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  II.  (#.*.  743-736  B.C.)  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  utterance  found 
in  77  (perhaps  also  j9*  84),  which  reflects  the  condition  of  things  in  this 
period.*  (r)  The  lack  of  allusion  of  any  kind  to  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war 
of  Pekah  and  Rezin  against  Judah  (Is.  7,  2  K.  15s7- “)  would  indicate  that 
Hosea  was  not  in  active  service  at  that  time  (734-733  b.c.),  for  one  cannot 
imagine  silence  on  his  part  with  reference  to  events  of  such  importance,  f 
(tf)  Still  further,  Gilead  in  Hosea’s  day  was  still  a  part  of  Northern  Israel  (51 6® 
I2U);  but  in  734-733  B.C.  Gilead  and  Naphtali  passed  under  the  yoke  of 
Tiglathpileser.  % 

The  certain  dates,  then,  are  743  b.c.  and  734  b.c.  How  much 
earlier  than  743  Hosea  may  have  preached  cannot  be  determined. 

(2)  The  historical  events  of  the  period  just  indicated  (cf. 
2  K*  15)  fit  in  admirably  with  the  descriptions  of  Hosea’s  times 
found  in  his  addresses,  (a)  In  the  earlier  part,  the  times  are 

*  Zechariah,  son  of  Jeroboam  II.,  is  assassinated  within  six  months  by  Shallum, 
son  of  Jabesb,  who,  in  turn,  is  killed  after  a  month  by  Menaliem,  son  of  Gadi. 
He  reigns  about  six  years,  paying  tribute  to  Assyria  for  his  protection.  His  son 
Fekahiah,  after  a  reign  of  about  two  years,  is  assassinated  by  Pekah,  son  of  Rema- 
liah  (736  B.C.) .  f  So  Now.,  Marti,  et  al. 

X  On  the  impossibility  of  treating  1014  as  an  indication  of  date,  thus  bringing 
Hosea's  work  down  as  late  perhaps  as  725  B.c.,  v.  discussion  in  loc . 
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represented  as  prosperous,  just  as  in  the  days  of  Amos ;  evidences 
of  wealth  and  ease  are  seen  on  every  hand,  and  punishment  is 
still  in  the  future  (25t  9tfl)  ;  ( b )  a  little  later  the  situation  is  greatly 
changed;  lawlessness  is  prevalent  (4*  51  71),  the  panic-stricken 
rulers  are  vacillating  between  Assyria  and  Egypt  (5“  711  121), 
political  dissolution  has  already  begun  (7s  8s),  the  powerlessness 
of  the  kings  is  generally  recognized  (10s  139),  the  religious  and 
political  leaders  are  the  worst  violators  of  the  laws  (4®**  51  915), 
conspiracies  and  revolution  are  rife  (513  711  io6  121),  and  anarchy 
prevails. 

( c )  While  the  situations  described  by  Amos  and  Hosea  have 
much  in  common,  there  is  also  much  that  is  different.  Hosea 
actually  sees  the  chaos  and  confusion,  the  decay,  of  which  he 
preaches.  Nor  are  the  evils  of  the  times,  as  seen  by  him,  limited 
to  those  of  the  ruling  classes  (cf.  4lf  8f*  u-14  9”),  as  for  the  most 
part  in  Amos.  Moreover,  Hosea  seems  to  be  himself  a  part  of 
the  situation,  in  a  sense  in  which  Amos,  not  being  a  resident  of 
Israel,  could  not  have  been.  He  did  not  see  so  widely,  but  he  saw 
more  deeply. 

3.  Concerning  Hosea’s  occupation  and  social  standing,  we  are 
able  only  to  draw  inferences  of  a  more  or  less  uncertain  character. 
(a)  Was  he  a  member  of  the  prophetic  society?  Nothing  is  to 
be  found  which  would  point  in  this  direction.*  (6)  Was  he  a 
priest,  and  for  this  reason  was  he  enabled  to  speak  against  the 
evil  practices  of  his  class  as  no  one  else  could  have  done  ?  f  This 
is  an  interesting  conjecture,  with  perhaps  as  little  evidence  in  its 
favor  as  against  it.  His  intimacy  with  life  of  every  kind,  in  nature 
and  among  men,  those  of  the  country  as  well  as  those  of  the  city, 
does  not  oppose  this  view.  (<-)  His  acquaintance  with  life  in 
general,  and  especially  with  that  of  the  priests,  taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  familiarity  with  the  plans  of  both  political  parties, 
and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  his  country’s  history  (pp.  cliii,  ,cliv), 
may  reasonably  warrant  us  in  the  opinion  that  he  occupied  a 
"  distinguished  position  ”  as  a  citizen  in  his  native  land. 

4.  Hosea’s  call  and  preparation  constitute  a  tragedy  in  domestic 


•  WRS.  Proph.  156. 

f  S q  Duhm,  Theol.  130  f. ;  cf.  Sta.  G  VI .  I.  577  f. ;  Marti,  p.  2. 
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life,  and  give  us  even  a  deeper  insight  into  his  career  and  pro- 
phetic  work  than  we  could  obtain  concerning  Amos  from  the  data 
in  his  book.*  It  is  important,  however,  not  to  make  use  of  later 
material  in  forming  this  estimate.  We  are  to  put  aside,  without 
hesitation,  i7  i10-2l  22*-4  6  7  10  14*1* 18-23  3*  This  leaves  us  ( y .  pp. 
205  ff.)  the  story  of  Gomer’s  harlotry  (i2-887),  the  story,  continued, 
of  her  purchase  as  a  slave,  and  her  retention  “  many  days,”  31"4. 
While  22*‘*A#-5’8f-llf18-17  are  from  the  prophet’s  own  hand,  they 
furnish  us  light  upon  his  life  only  as  this  may  be  reflected  in  his 
own  interpretation  of  that  life  in  connection  with  Yahweh  and 
Israel. 

(1)  The  story  is  this:  He  marries  a  woman  who,  afterward,  ■ 
proves  unfaithful  to  him.  At  the  birth  of  the  first  son  (whose 
father  is  another  than  Hosea,  although  the  latter  is  as  yet  ignorant 
of  his  wife’sinfrdelity),  Hosea  calls  him  Jezreel  (p.  21 1),  a  name 
of  symbolical  character  (cf.  the  names  of  Isaiah’s  children). 
When  the  next  child,  a-daughter,  comes  (also  in  sin),  Hosea,  now 
cognizant  of  his  wife’s  unfaithfulness,  names  the  child  No-love. 
Still  another  son  is  born,  who  is  called  by  Hosea  Not-my-Kin. 
The  woman,  it  would  seem,  now  leaves  home  and  falls  into  the 
hands  of  some  man  whose  slave-concubine  she  becomes.  But 
Hosea,  who  has  loved  her  from  the  beginning  and  in  spite  of  all 
her  shame,  purchases  her  at  the  price  of  a  slave.  The  relation¬ 
ship  of  wife,  however,  is  not  reestablished ;  how  could  it  be?  She 
is  placed  where  she  will,  in  discipline,  be  shut  off  from  inter¬ 
course  with  men,  even  from  the  legitimate  intercourse  with  her 
husband.  This  period  of  seclusion  will  last  “  many  days.”  How 
long?  No  indication  is  given. 

(2)  It  is  to  be  especially  noticed  that  ( a )  the  conclusion  of  the  story  is  not 
given  us.  We  do  not  know  whether  in  the  end  she  was  finally  restored  to 
full  companionship.  ( b )  While  according  to  Israelitish  law  and  custom  the 
wife  was  a  part  of  the  possessions  or  property  of  the  husband,  and  the  mar¬ 
riage  relation  was  based  upon  this  idea,  in  Hosea’s  case  the  relationship  was 
one  of  love,  so  strong  that  it  forced  him  to  do  unheard-of  things,  (c)  The 
period  required  for  these  transactions  must  have  covered  six  or  seven  years. 
(</)  The  “  tragic  isolation  ”  of  Hosea  through  all  these  years  is  clearly  evi- 


*  On  the  various  views  entertained  of  the  transaction  in  the  first  chapter  and 
the  literature  of  the  same,  v.  pp.  904  ff. 
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dent.  ( e )  The  feeling  which  suggests  the  naming  of  the  first  child  is  widely 
different  from  that  connected  with  the  naming  of  the  second  and  third 
children. 

(3)  The  truth  of  these  representations  concerning  the  domestic  life  of 
Hosea  rests  partly  upon  the  general  interpretation  of  the  narrative  which  is 
adopted,  and  partly  upon  our  acceptance  of  31-4  as  belonging  to  the  original 
narrative,  (a)  Concerning  the  general  interpretation  and  the  objections  to 
it,  v.  pp.  208-210.  But  these  objections  are  largely  imaginary;  for  it  is  pure 
assumption  that  a  call  to  prophesy  may  come  only  in  a  vision,  and  that  con¬ 
sequently  this  must  be  a  vision.  The  years  required  for  all  these  events  need 
not  have  exceeded  six  or  seven  (vj.),  leaving  abundant  time  for  prophetic  ac- 
tivity.  The  fgiadflm#»n»al  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  principal  contribution 
of  the  domestic  experience  was  not  the  message  concerning  the  destructionof 

p  Israel,  but  that  concerning  the  great  love  of  Yahweh  in  spite  of  faithlessness. 
It  is  just  as  easy  to  suppose  that  the  prophet  kept  Gomer  in  his  house  after  be¬ 
coming  cognizant  of  her  infidelity,  as  to  suppose  that  he  imagined  himself  so 
doing.  The  fact  that  Comer’s  infidelity  did  not  develop  until  after  the  mar¬ 
riage  is  not  ignored  in  the  text,  but  plainly  indicated  in  the  use  of  the  phrase 
wife  of  whoredoms  (i2a)  rather  than  njr  (p.  207).  The  usage  of  speech,  as  well 
as  the  psychological  conception  involved  in  the  command  of  Yahweh  to  marry 
a  woman,  who,  as  Yahweh  knows,  will  break  her  marriage  vows,  is  to  be 
compared  with  representations  concerning  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart 
(Ex.  iol  n10  144),  and  the  commission  to  Isaiah  (69f),  these  being  really  not 
commands,  but  events  which  in  the  light  of  later  history  are  so  interpreted. 
Still  further,  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  marriage  to  teach  that  Yahweh 
was  Israel’s  husband,  nor  is  it  so  to  be  understood ;  it  was  rather  to  teach  the 

y  wonderful  love  on  the  part  of  one  who  was  released  from  all  obligations  of 
nature  or  contract  Moreover,  we  may  well  understand  that  this  experience, 
which  was  primarily  a  revelation  to  Hosea,  also  served  in  the  prophet’s  work 
as  a  means  of  communicating  to  the  people  the  thought  which  it  first  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  prophet  himself.  ( b )  In  opposition  to  the  view  that  31”4  is  from 
a  later  hand  and  to  be  treated  wholly  as  allegory,  I  would  urge  (in  addition 
to  what  has  been  said,  p.  217)  that  the  change  in  conception  from  the  land 
as  Yahweh’s  bride  (i2  and  chap.  2)  to  the  sons  of  Israel  is  only  a  rhetorical 
effort  toward  personification  and  individualization,  common  enough  and  thor¬ 
oughly  Hebraic.  The  phrase  other  Gods  (31)  refers  to  the  Baalim  (p.  218), 
whose  existence  Hosea,  as  well  as  Amos,  certainly  recognized  (p.  cxlviii  f.), 
whatever  may  have  been  his  feeling  toward  the  images  of  Yahweh.  It  is 
unquestionable  that  the  later  utterances  of  Hosea  are  permeated  through  and 
through  with  the  idea  of  Yahweh’s  love  (p.  cxlix),  notwithstanding  the  large 
place  occupied  also  by  the  opposite  conception,  viz.  Yahweh’s  righteous  indig¬ 
nation.  There  is  really  nothing  tangible  that  has  been  offered  by  any  one  to 
prove  the  later  date  of  chap.  3. 

(4)  The  consideration  of  this  domestic  experience  as  the  basis  of  the 
prophet’s  call  or  of  his  preparation  for  his  message  belongs  properly  under 
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the  topic  of  his  message  (t/.».) ;  but  in  this  connection  two  things  may  be 
mentioned :  (a)  The  narrative  of  this  experience,  written  some  time  after¬ 
ward,  shows,  as  do  the  similar  cases  of  Isaiah  (chap.  6)  and  Jeremiah  (chap,  i), 
that  the  prophet  has  interpreted  into  the  narrative  much  of  his  later  ex¬ 
perience.  In  other  words,  the  logical  order  was  the  experience,  the  great 
truth  which  it  suggested,  the  narration  of  the  experience  in  the  light  of 
this  truth.  ( b )  This  ir  exactly  analogous  to  the  case  of  Amos;  for  while  the 
one  heard  the  voice  of  God  in  the  rising  Assyrian  situation,  which  itself  was 
the  occasion  of  both  the  form  and  the  content  of  his  visions,  the  other  heard  it 
in  the  ruin  of  his  home.  It  was  in  neither  case  merely  a  vision,  but  rather  a 
psychological  experience  extending  over  a  considerable  period. 

(5)  The  basis  of  the  prophet’s  own  interpretation  of  his  experience  was 
found  in  that  most  common  Semitic  conception  that  the  national  deity  was 
the  husband  of  the  land ;  but  he  puts  an  entirely  new  thought  into  the  old 
form  of  the  conception  (v.*\).  Love,  as  such,  was  not  a  necessary  accom¬ 
paniment  of  marriage  in  the  olden  times.  Here  the  entire  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  this  phase  of  the  marriage  experience. 

5.  If  one  can  imagine  a  character  almost  the  opposite  of  that 
of  Amos,  he  will  have  pictured  Hosea  to  himself.  (1)  This  picture, 
however,  would  be  misleading  if  Hosea  were  thought  of  as  weak. 
In  this  particular,  as  in  all  others,  he  was  not  inferior  to  Amos ; 
but  his  strength  was  of  another  kind.  It  was  that  of  endurance 
under  incalculable  agony ;  and  also  of  persistence  against  the  com¬ 
bined  forces  of  the  leaders  of  his  times.  (2)  His  character  was  as 
complex  as  that  of  Amos  was  simple.  There  is  manifestation  every¬ 
where  of  contending  and  conflicting  feelings ;  of  tenderness  side 
by  side  with  indignation,  of  love  and  hate  commingled ;  of  leniency 
passing  swiftly  into  severity  and  the  reverse,  and  of  hope  for  the 
future  actually  turning  before  the  gaze  into  an  almost  absolute 
despair.  “  The  swift  transition,  the  fragmentary,  unbalanced  utter¬ 
ance,  the  half-developed  allusions,  that  make  his  prophecy  so 
difficult  to  the  commentator,  express  the  agony  of  this  inward 
conflict”  *  (3)  This  means  a  nature  strongly  emotional.  So 

true  is  this  of  Hosea  (cf.  the  strikingly  parallel  case  of  Jeremiah) 
that  not  infrequently  he  seems  to  lose  his  self-control,  and  to 
become  subject  to  these  same  emotions.  (4)  One  side  of  this 
emotional  nature  is  seen  in  his  affectionate  character,  of  which 
the  entire  family  story  is  an  expression.  The  depth  of  his  affec- 
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tion,  the  gentleness  which  characterized  it,  and,  likewise,  the 
passion,  of  which  a  glimpse  is  now  and  then  obtained,  all  point  to 
a  personality  unique  in  Old  Testament  history.  (5)  Still  another 
phase,  closely  associated  with  the  emotional,  is  his  strongly 
marked  religious  temperament,  in  contrast  with  the  ethical,  as 
it  is  seen  in  Amos.  “  Amos  is  the  stern  moralist ;  Hosea  is  the 
man  of  religious  affection.  Amos  sees  the  righteous  will  of  Yah- 
weh  pronouncing  and  executing  judgment  upon  Israel;  Hosea 
has.  a  vision  of -the  loving  heart  of  Yahweh  grieving  oyet-his  erring 
children.1’  *  (6)  But  Hosea  was  not  illogical,  as  he  has  so  fre¬ 

quently  been  represented.  His  ability,  notwithstanding  conflicting 
feelings,  to  give  expression  to  a  system  of  theology  which  was  to 
serve  henceforth  as  the  basis  of  all  Israelitish  thought,  is  a  factor 
worthy  of  consideration  in  any  estimate  of  his  character.  He  was, 
in  a  strange  and  true  sense,  a  typical  Israelite,  and  his  thought,  as 
time  shows,  was  the  thought  which  Israel  would  accept.  This 
must  have  come  about,  at  least  in  part,  because  his  character  was 
fundamentally  the  Israelitish  character,  viz.  strong,  complex, 
emotional,  religious. 


§  17.  The  Message  of  Hosea. 

Hosea’s  message  is  hardly  less  important  than  that  of  Amos. 
The  special  interest  lies  in  three  facts,  viz. :  t(i)  the  personal 
element  which  pervades  it  throughout,  for  one  feels  that,  after 
all,  the  message  is  not  so  much  a  part  of  the  political  situa¬ 
tion,  nor,  indeed,  of  the  religious,  as  the  man  himself ;  (2)  the 
supplementary  relation  which  it  sustains  to  that  of  Amos,  both 
together  giving  the  two  sides  of  one  great  conception;  (3)  the 
fact  that  in  connection  with  the  delivery  of  this  message  the 
end  of  Northern  Israel  is  rapidly  approaching,  for  within  a  dozen 
years  all  will  be  over. 

1.  The  general  thought  of  Hosea’s  message  is  summed  up 
briefly  in  connection  with  a  very  few  propositions :  (a)  Israel  is 
wicked  through  and  through,  and  her  condition  morally  is  that  of 
rottenness.  (£)  Israel  is  politically  doomed,  the  last  stages  of 
decay  having  now  been  reached,  (c)  Yahweh  is  Israel’s  father, 
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with  all  a  father’s  love  and  interest ;  he  is  Israel’s  husband,  with 
all  a  husbafid’s  love  and  devotion.  (</)  Israel  fails  to  comprehend 
Yahweh ;  has  a  totally  wrong  conception  of  him ;  in  short,  Israel 
does  not  know  Yahweh.  ( e )  Israel  deceives  herself  in  her  acts 
of  repentance  ;  but  there  is  a  repentance  which  consists  in  turning 
back  to  Yahweh.*  (/)  Israel’s  present  attitude  toward  Yahweh’s 
love  means,  in  the  end,  her  total  destruction. 

2.  The  question  of  insertions  sustains  even  a  closer  relation  to  the  message 
of  Hosea  than  in  the  case  of  Amos.  (For  the  passages  which  a  scientific 
criticism  denies  to  the  original  utterance,  v.i.  p.  clx,  and  for  the  considerations 
which  have  led  to  the  opinion  thus  expressed,  v.  each  passage  in  l oc .,  as 
well  as  p.  clix.)  There  is  involved  in  this,  especially,  the  question  whether  to 
Hosea  or  to  later  writers  we  shall  ascribe  the  strongly  expressed  teaching  of 
Israel’s  restoration,  which  is  found  in  the  book  as  it  is  now  constituted.  The 
most  careful  consideration  seems  to  show  that  this  thought  is  non-Hoseanic 
(p.  clix). 

3.  Again  it  may  be  said :  Hosea  followed  Amos.  But  what  did 
that  signify?  What  did  Amos  do  that  Hosea  need  not  do  again? 
What  did  Amos  leave  undone,  which  Hosea  must  now  do  ?  f  Amos 
aroused  the  conscience  of  Israel  to  a  perception  of  the  real  state 
of  affairs ;  but,  aside  from  the  most  general  injunction,  Seek  Yahweh 
and  ye  shall  live  (Am.  54),  he  refers  neither  to  a  restoration  (gl2~u 
being  late)  nor  to. any  plan  for  securing  such  a  restoration.  That 
Yahweh  loved  his  people,  and  had  manifested  this  love  on  many 
occasions  of  great  national  importance,  was  evident.  This  love 
was  indeed  the  basis  in  some  measure  of  the  ethical  develop¬ 
ment  thus  far  wrought  out  But  although  this  love  was  already 
recognized,  there  remained,  in  view  of  the  emphasis  which  Amos 
lays  on  universal  law,  another  problem  to  be  solved,  viz.,  “to 
prove  in  God  so  great  and  new  a  mercy  as  was  capable  of 
matching  that  law,”  J  in  other  words,  it  is  necessary  for  a  prophet 
“  to  arise  with  as  keen  a  conscience  of  law  as  Amos  himself,  and 
yet  affirm  that  love  was  greater  still;  to  admit  that  Israel  was 
doomed,  and  yet  ”  (not  “  promise  their  redemption,”  but)  show 
that  redemption,  />.  repentance,  is  possible ;  and  that  the  basis 


*  A  later  writer  (12?)  includes  also  the  maintaining  of  true  love  and  justice,  and 
« the  waiting  continually  on  God.  t  GAS.  I.  227  1 1  X  GAS.  I.  229. 
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of  this  redemption  is  as  fundamental  as  is  the  basis  of  law  itself. 
This  was  what  Hosea  had  to  do ;  and  in  doing  it  he  is  marking 
out  the  lines  ( v.s .)  of  all  subsequent  prophecy.  31-4  (v.5  being  late) 
clearly  involves  (a)  Israel’s  continued  relationship  with  Yahweh, 
ip)  her  days  of  punishment  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  (c)  her 
acquisition  of  a  new  spirit  and  her  return  or  redemption;  but, 
while  (a)  and  (p)  are  definitely  expressed,  (e)  is  only  implied.  This 
was  left  so,  because  the  means  and  method  were  outside  of  Hosea’s 
vision ;  not  so,  however,  the  fact  and  its  philosophy. 

4.  The  circumstances  of  Hosea’s  earlier  life  were  practically 
the  same  as  those  under  which  Amos  worked.  But  in  the  later 
period  of  his  ministry  everything  had  changed  ( v.s .).  We  are 
not  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  popular  feeling  (pp.  cx  ff.)  on 
fundamental  questions  had  been  greatly  altered.  Hosea  takes 
cognizance  of  certain  phases  of  this  opinion  which  Amos  seems 
not  to  have  noticed,  eg.  image-worship,  the  platforms  of  the  two 
great  political  parties,  the  national  feeling  as  to  the  past  history 
of  the  nation.  These  and  other  subjects  constituting  the  popular 
usage  or  opinion  which  Hosea  opposed  will  be  taken  up  briefly  in 
connection  with  the  statement  of  his  convictions  (zu.). 

5.  Hosea,  when  compared  with  Amos,  is  found  to  deal  very 
differently  with  the  same  question.  While  Amos  was  broader, 
Hosea  goes  deeper;  Amos  is  controlled  solely  by  the  ethical 
spirit,  Hosea  by  the  religious  spirit.  The  more  important 
details  are  the  following:  — 

(1)  The  god  of  Hosea  was  omnipotent  as  truly  as  was  that  of 
Amos ;  but  this  idea  of  power  occupies  no  such  place  in  Hosea’s 
thought  as  in  that  of  Amos. 

(a)  Yahweh’*  power  over  nature  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  not  Baal,  but  Yahweh, 
had  been  the  giver  of  Israel’s  gifts  (28),  in  the  affliction  which  the  land  and 
the  beasts  thereof  are  soon  to  suffer  (4*  9®),  as  well  as  in  the  control  of  Sheol 
itself  (1314).  In  history  his  hand  has  wrought  many  wonderful  things  which 
have  occurred  in  Israel’s  own  life  as  a  nation  (eg.  the  deliverance  from  Egypt, 
II1  12®  1345;  tender  guidance  in  their  early  history,  1 13* 4 ;  the  sending  of 
prophets,  1210);  but  Hosea  exhibits  no  interest  in  the  work  of  Yahweh 
outside  of  Israel. 

( b )  Was  Hosea  more  truly  a  monotheist  than  was  Amos?  It 
cannot  be  said  that  Hosea  has  a  narrower  conception  of  the 
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deity ;  but  for  him,  as  for  his  predecessor,  Yahweh  is  a  national 
god  (34  9*  134),  especially  concerned  with  a  single  nation.  His 
representation  of  this  god,  now  as  the  light  (65),  again  as  a  lion 
(514  137),  or  a  gnawing  worm  (512),  vividly  expresses  the  writer’s 
conception  of  the  divine  attitude  and  power.  The  anthropomor¬ 
phism  is  strong  and  startling.  Yahweh  is  always  represented  as 
speaking,  there  being  only  a  single  case  in  chaps.  4-14  of  an  in¬ 
troductory  formula  (41).  The  representations  of  love  on  Yahweh’s 
part  (especially  those  of  the  father  and  the  husband),  and  those 
also  of  indignation  and  threatened  destruction  (51014f*  1214  13™) 
bespeak  a  poetic  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  present  ideas  of  the 
deity  of  a  peculiarly  fundamental  character  ( v.s .). 

(c)  The  image-worship  of  these  times,  passed  over  in  silence 
by  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  Amos  (p.  cxvi),  is  the  subject  of  “  incessant 
polemic  ”  on  the  part  of  Hosea  (85* 8 ;  cf.  1  K.  1 2s8  Ex.  32* *).  This 
idea,  not  altogether  new  (cf.  the  decalogues,  pp.  lviii  ff.),  plays  a 
large  part  in  Hosea’s  conception.  Hosea,  looking  deeper  than 
those  who  preceded,  sees  in  the  traditional  Yahweh-worship  of 
his  times  what  he  believes  to  be  the  worship  of  other  gods  (31 ;  v.s.). 
Yahweh  regards  it  as  sinful  to  make  idols  or  to  worship  them  (132), 
and  all  this  applies  to  the  calf- worship  of  Hosea’s  times.  Why 
was  it  Hosea  rather  than  Amos  who  took  this  position  ?  Because, 
as  W.  Robertson  Smith  has  suggested,*  while  Amos  looked  at  the 
national  practices  from  the  ethical  point  of  view  and  that  of  the 
administration  of  justice.  Hosea  thought  of  them  ratheras  they 
affected  the  personal  relation-ef-  the  nation  to  Yahweh.  himself. 
Israel,  in  idol-worship,  shows  no  true  conception  of  the  love  due 
Yahweh.  She  is,  in  fact,  an  adulteress.  The  worship  given  the 
calves  is  morally  false,  and  therefore  inadequate  and  injurious  (v.t\). 

(2)  The  fundamental  idea  of  Hosea  is  his  conception  of  Yahweh — ^ 
as  a.  god  of  lave  (31 1  iw).  The  word  non  love ,  kindness ,  “  leal  love  ”  j 
(never  found  in  Amos),  represents  an  act  or  feeling  of  dutiful  or  \ 
loyal  affection  (64-fl  io12).  There  is  a  relationship  (6*)  between 
Yahweh  and  Israel  which  calls  upon  both  to  exercise  this  feeling 
toward  each  other.  The  obligation  is  not  merely  a  legal  one ;  it 
is  likewise  moral.  We  may  not  overlook  the  fact  that,  although 
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this  relationship  is  in  one  sense  multiform  (viz.  grace  on  the  part 
of  Yahweh  to  Israel,  piety  qn  the  part  of  Israel  to  Yahweh,  and  love 
[equivalent  to  humanity]  on  the  part  of  one  Israelite  to  another), 
this  multiformity  was  lost  in  the  unity  of  the  conception.  Yahweh 
is  not  only  the  head  of  a  state  demanding  justice,  he  is  the  head 
(i.e.  the  father)  of  a  family,  for  which  he  has  a  deep  and  never 
ending  love.  This  love  is  the  basis  and  the  principal  factor  of 
religion.  Because  Yahweh  loves  Israel,  Israel  should  be  true  to 
him,  i.e.  moral.* 

(3)  His  most  bitter  complaint  against  his  people  is  that  they  do 
not  know  Yahweh  (2®  41®*  54  66  82;  cf.  in  loc.).f  In  brief,  we  are 
to  take  know  as  meaning  not  only  knowledge ,  but  also  the  practical 
application  which  knowledge  calls  for .  It  is  understanding,  or 
comprehension,  but  more ;  for  to  know  God  is  to  feel  the  force 
of  the  deity  and  to  act  accordingly,  i.e.  to  have  the  feeling  (of 
love,  or  duty,  or  whatever  else)  which  a  knowledge  of  God  implies. 
To  come  to  know  God '  then,  means  to  come  into  a  new  state  of 
mind.  Now,  (a)  Hosea  is  not  asking  Israel  to  accept  knowledge 
which  the  nation  once  possessed,  but  has  lost;  it  is  something 
really  new  in  religion  which  he  is  holding  out  to  them,  although 
in  136  this  ignorance  is  rhetorically  styled  forgetfulness ;  more¬ 
over,  (b)  he  clearly  indicates  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
reaching  up  to  this  new  knowledge,  viz.  their  evil  life  (4lff  )  and 
the  failure  of  the  religious  leaders,  priests  and  prophets,  to  do 
their  duty  (4®*  51<r) ;  but(r)  if  these  difficulties  should  be  removed, 
how  might  Israel  gain  this  true  knowledge  of  Yahweh?  X  Through 
the  many  deeds  in  which  Yahweh  has  made  manifestations  of 
himself  in  history  ( v.s .);  through  the  prosperity  and  abundance 
with  which  she  has  been  blessed  (2®) ;  and,  still  further,  through 
the  laws  or  teachings  which  have  already  taken  formal  shape  (4®) ; 
but,  so  hardened  and  insensible  has  Israel  become  to  these  and 
all  similar  influences,  that  Yahweh  will  be  compelled  to  come 
upon  them  in  violence  and  with  disaster,  in  order  to  make  im¬ 
pression  on  their  minds.  This  is  the  doom  of  the  immediate 
future  (131®). 


•  Cf.  WRS.  Proph.  160  ff. ;  GAS.  I.  346  ff. ;  Now.  9  f. ;  Marti,  5  f. 

+  An  admirable  discussion  of  the  full  meaning  of  know,  as  it  is  here  used,  will 
be  found  in  GAS.  1. 390  £  J  Cf.  GAS.  I.  326  f. 
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(4)  While  the  exact  relation  of  Yahweh  to  Israel,*  represented 
under  the  various  figures  described  above,  is  that  of  a  covenant 
(6*),  or  a  marriage  (asff*  31*),  or  that  of  father  and  son  (nlft), 
what  does  Hosea  understand  his  relation  to  be  to  the  outside 
nations?  To  this  question  no  definite  answer  can  be  given.  As 
has  been  noted,  Hosea  concerns  himself  little  with  the  world 
outside.  He  realizes  that  there  is  such  a  world ;  he  teaches  that 
Egypt  and  Assyria  will  be  used  in  the  chastisement  of  Israel ;  he 
gives,  therefore,  a  place  of  superiority  to  Yahweh  over  the  nations 
and  over  their  gods.  Further  than  this  he  does  not  go.  This  is 
in  accord  with  the  general  fact  that  Hosea,  unlike  Amos,  is  not 
interested  in  state  or  nation  history.  He  thinks  of  Israel,  not  as 
a  state,  but  as  a  family ;  not  so  much  as  a  government,  but  as  an 
individual,  either  child  or  wife.  It  is  everywhere  the  personal 
attitude  that  is  made  most  of. 

(5)  The  substance  of  Ho  sea’s  message  on  the  cultus^18 1  6fl  8ll~w, 
10  throughout,  1 3lf)  is  the  same  as  that  of  Amos  (p.  cxix),  and  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon.f  It  is  only  to  be  noted,  as  above,  that  because 
so  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  personal  element,  the  faith¬ 
lessness  of  Israel  in  the  matter  of  acts  of  worship  appears  all  the 
greater.  The  physical  and  sensual  character  of  the  cultus,  taken 
over  from  the  Canaanitish  worship  of  the  Baalim,  was  wholly  foreign 
and  repugnant  to  Hosea’s  conception  of  the  truly  spiritual  relation 
of  Yahweh  to  his  people.  His  opposition  to  the  calf-worship  in 
particular  was  in  large  part  due  to  its  carnal  tendencies.  These 
things  were  fundamentally  antagonistic  to  the  new  conception  of 
Yahweh  for  which  Hosea  stood ;  hence  it  is  that  the  denunciation 
of  the  cultus  occupies  a  much  larger  place  in  the  utterances  of 
Hosea  than  in  those  of  Amos. 

(6)  The  immorality  of  Israel  is  pictured  even  more  vividly  by 
Hosea  than  by  Amos.  The  situation  was  the  darkest  possible 
( v.s .)  ;  for  the  land  is  full  of  "  harlotry  ”  and  “  adultery.”  The 
fact  that  this  general  immorality  is  in  part  due  to  the  Canaanitish 
influence  makes  the  prophet’s  case  all  the  stronger  from  his  point 
of  view.  His  lamentation  is  frequently  and  strongly  expressed 

*  Cf.  WRS.  Proph.  161.  163. 

fCf.  GAS.  I.  386  ff. ;  WRS.  Proph.  175  f.;  HPS.  O.  T.  Hist.  323;  Sm.  Rtl. 
307  f. ;  Duhm,  ThtoL  138  f. 
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(48  jL  lo-is  6*  n1*).  A  heinous  thing  is  the  fact  that  the  leaders, 
particularly  the  priests,  encourage  this  immorality  for  the  gain 
which  they  derive  from  it  (cf.  4®).  The  sanctuaries,  he  declares, 
are  dens  of  thieves;  while  the  priests  are  the  actual  leaders  in 
crime  (69).  Against  all  this  Hosea  (a)  utters  scathing  rebuke, 
(b)  makes  earnest  effort  to  stir  the  public  conscience,  and  (c) 
preaches  Ipn,  which  means  just  as  truly  love  to  man ,  as  love  of 
God  or  love  to  God .  The  strange  thing  is  that  he  finds  in  religion 
itself  the  responsibility  for  the  situation. 

(7)  The  political  situation*  at  home  and  abroad  is  treated  in 
much  detail.  Hosea  is  convinced  (a)  that  Israel’s  home  policy 
from  the  beginning  has  been  wrong.  Israel’s  kings,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  of  Judah  (84),  are  not  of  divine  appointment. 
In  other  words,  the  schism  is  condemned,  and  while  he  does  not 
"  yearn  for  the  healing  of  the  schism  by  a  Davidic  king  ”  (Cheyne),t 
he  sees  no  future  for  a  kingdom  whose  religion  is  represented  by 
calves  (8a  ®).  Moreover,  while  84  may  refer  to  the  original  schism, 
it  is  general  enough  to  include  the  kings  who  come  one  after  another 
in  his  own  day.  His  attack  upon  the  anarchy  and  confusion  of 
his  day  (cf.  84-13)  is  most  violent  (io3ff*  71'7  87ff*).  He  declares 
that  society  is  a  “  cake  not  turned  ”  (7®),  i.e.  half  raw,  half  baked 
to  a  cinder ;  \  that  Israel  has  no  leaders  worthy  of  the  name  ;  that 
the  strength  of  the  people  is  worn  out ;  that  they  are  actually  held 
in  contempt  by  the  outside  nations.  This  was  the  natural  outcome 
of  ( b )  their  foreign  policy ,  which  was  one  of  vacillation  between 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  one  of  half-hearted  substitution  of  other  * 
gods  for  Yahweh,  the  result  of  which  is  seen  in  the  actual  deposi-. 
tion  of  their  kings  and  the  appointment  of  Assyrian  vicegerents  on 
the  Israelitish  throne.  §  But  another  political  parly  will  not  accept 
Assyrian  supremacy  and  turns  to  Egypt.  Thus  they  are  divided 
among  themselves ;  and,  whatever  unity  might  have  gained,  all  is 
lost  in  this  conflict  of  interests. 


*  GAS.  I.  269-289  ;  Che.  25  f. ;  WRS.  Proph.  183  f. ;  HPS.  O.  T.  Hist  224  f.; 
We.  Prot  417. 

t  3*  is  not  from  Hosea.  J  GAS. 

$  Menahem  held  his  throne  as  a  vassal  of  Assyria  (2  K.  1517-20;  Tiglathpileser’s 
Annals.  1.  150),  while  Hoshea  seems  to  have  been  an  Assyrian  appointee  (Tig* 
lathpileser’s  small  Inscription,  col.  I.,  Is.  15  ff.;  cf.  KATfi  264  f.). 
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(8)  Hosea’s  mind  dwells  minutely  on  Israel’s  past  history, 
which  he  interprets  in  the  light  of  the  situation  of  his  own  days.* 
This  interpretation  was  carried  forward,  and  became  the  basis  of 
all  later  treatment  of  the  past.  This  fact  is  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  in  connection  with  Hosea’s  career ;  and  in  the  influence 
thus  exerted  he  proved  himself,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  Israel’s 
prophets.  We  have  four  great  interpretations  of  Israel’s  early 
history,  that  of  JE,  which,  after  all,  is  hardly  an  interpretation  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  now  use  that'terip ;  that  of  Hosea ;  and,  after 
him,  that  of  the  Deuteronomist  and  that  of  the  priestly  guild.  Just  as 
Israel  is  about  to  die,  "  Hosea  sees  the  tenderness  and  the  romance 
of  the  early  history.”  f  Did  Yahweh  select  Egypt  or  Assyria  or 
Phoenicia,  all  great  nations?  No;  but  Israel  (i i1).  Yet  her 
whole  career  from  the  “  days  of  Gibeah  ”  has  been  one  of  con¬ 
spiracy  and  bloodshed,  (i4  5 13  7s"7  io9)  and  rebellion  against 
Yahweh  (7wir).  The  purity  of  the  early  days  has  been  lost  (910). 
Yea,  from  the  very  beginning  the  tendency  to  evil  manifested 
itself  ( 1 23a)  ;  while  Yahweh  has  never  ceased  sending  his  mes¬ 
sengers  with  the  call  to  repentance  (i29f).  The  prophet’s  point 
of  view  is  clear ;  how  can  Israel,  after  the  great  favors  shown  her, 
exhibit  to  Yahweh  such  ingratitude  ? 

(9)  Israel’s  immediate  future  is  one  of  doom.  Hosea  has  no 
bright  message,  for  I41"8  is  surely  late.  \  If  we  could  assure  our¬ 
selves  that  such  passages  as  I10_21- 1*'23  3*  n10f*  were  genuine, 
the  case  would  be  entirely  different.  Hosea  saw  more  clearly 
than  did  Amos ;  and  his  hope  for  the  future  of  Israel,  based  upon 
the  divine  love,  was  more  tangible  and  definite ;  hut  he  promised 
nothing.  He  contributed  a  conception  of  Yahweh  which  made 
such  a  future  not  only  possible,  but,  indeed,  probable ;  whether  he 
supposed  Northern  Israel  might  still  enjoy  the  divine  favor  is  a 
question,  yet  it  is  just  as  questionable  whether  he  transferred  the 
hope  to  Judah.  He  taught  the  possibility  of  repentance  and  the 
true  nature  of  repentance  if  it  would  be  availing  (2*  54  6®  iou)  ; 
but  would  Israel,  accustomed  to  a  fitful  repentance,  ever  enjoy 
the  true  experience  ?  Hosea  scarcely  expected  Israel’s  deliver- 

•  WRS.  Proph .  183  ff.  t  GAS.  I.  290. 

X  Cf.  Meinhold’s  attempt  to  separate  the  work  of  Hosea  into  two  periods,  in  the 
latter  of  which  predictions  of  exile  and  return  may  be  found,  e#.  n ®-u  141-*. 
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ance  from  Assyria’s  hand.  It  was  too  late.  There  was  a  pos¬ 
sibility,  but  it  was  only  a  possibility.  Israel  would  not  lift  herself 
from  the  depths  of  degradation  into  which  she  had  fallen.  The 
future  is  altogether  dark.*  While  Yahweh’s  heart  was  filled  with., 
love,  it  nevertheless  burns  now  with  indignation ;  so  let  the  worst 
come  !  “  Shall  I  deliver  them  from  the  hand  of  Sheol  ?  Shall  I  re¬ 
deem  them  from  death  ?  Where  are  (#>.  come  with)  thy  plagues, 
O  death  ?  Where  (/.<?.  come  with)  thy  destruction,  O  Sheol  ? 
Repentance  is  hid  from  my  eyes  ”  (1314). 

6.  Hosea  was  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  nation’s 
past  than  was  Amos.  At  all  events  he  makes  larger  use  of  it 
On  what  authority  did  he  depend  ?  The  documents  J  and  E 
were  already  in  existence  (§§  8,  9),  and  Hosea  must  be  supposed 
to  have  known  them.  Su  presupposes  his  acquaintance  with 
written  laws  such  as  the  Decalogue  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
while  the  allusions  in  9106  12s-  might  well  be  based  upon  the  nar¬ 
ratives  of  J  and  E,  though  the  possibility  of  oral  tradition  as  the 
source  is  not  excluded  here,f  and  is  probably  to  be  accepted 
in  the  case  of  8U  9ai0a  io9  n1,3  i34f\  That  he  was  in  possession 
of  information  not  contained  in  any  documents  now  existing  is  clear 
from  1 18,  and  his  independence  of  judgment  concerning  the  past 
appears  in  i4  io5. 

7.  The  character  of  Hosea’s  message  has  already  been  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  character  of  the  man  himself.  Whatever  one  was, 
that,  also,  was  the  other.  Was  the  man  a  typical  Israelite  ?  The 
message,  as  we  have  seen,  was  likewise  a  truly  national  expres¬ 
sion,  since  its  content  is  the  basis  of  all  succeeding  Israelitish 
thought.  If  Amos’s  message  was  universal,  Hosea’s  was  more 
narrowly  national ;  if  Amos’s  was  ethical,  Hosea’s  was  religious. 
There  is  no  lack  of  the  tender  and  the  spiritual  element.  “  The 
two  men  are  types  of  a  contrast  which  runs  through  the  whole 
history  of  religious  thought  and  life  down  to  our  own  days.  The 
religious  world  has  always  been  divided  into  men  who  look  at  the 
questions  of  faith  from  the  standpoint  of  universal  ethics,  and  men 
by  whom  moral  truths  are  habitually  approached  from  a  personal 


•  Cf.  WRS.  and  Marti,  EB.  2125  f. 

f  Cf.  Dr.  LOT fi  123;  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  Hex.  1.  107. 
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sense  of  the  grace  of  God.  Too  frequently  this  diversity  of  stand¬ 
point  has  led  to  an  antagonism  of  parties  in  the  church.  Men 
of  the  type  of  Amos  are  condemned  as  rationalists  and  cold 
moderates ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  school  of  Hosea  are  looked 
upon  as  enthusiasts  and  impractical  mystics.  But  Yahweh  chose 
his  prophets  from  men  of  both  types,  and  preached  the  same 
lesson  to  Israel  through  both.”  * 

S  18.  The  Ministry  of  Hosea. 

In  an  examination  of  Hosea’s  ministry  let  us  prepare  ourselves 
for  something  as  different  as  possible  from  that  of  Amos.  « It  will 
be  the  ministry  of  a  poet,  not  a  philosopher ;  of  a  man  dealing 
with  his  own  home  and  country,  not  a  foreigner ;  of  a  man  living 
and  working  largely  in  privacy,  rather  than  in  connection  with 
rulers ;  of  a  mystic,  not  a  moralist. 

i.  His  call,  together  with  the  message  which  he  was  to  preach, 
came  not  in  a  vision,  but  in  an  experience,  one  of  the  saddest 
known  in  life.f  As  in  most  cases,  long  years  were  occupied  in 
the  communication  of  the  truth  which  he  was  ultimately  to  preach. 
The  experience  was  historical  and  psychological :  historical  in  the 
sense  that  it  had  to  do  with  external  facts ;  psychological  in  that 
it  was  more  largely  an  operation  of  mind  or  soul,  since  both 
call  and  message  were  in  reality  a  spiritualizing  of  an  ordinary 
event,  and  an  old  tradition.  We  cannot  be  certain  that  Hosea 
did  not  have  a  vision  of  the  ecstatic  order ;  but  there  is  no  testi¬ 
mony  which  favors  this,  and  all  the  facts  are  explicable  without  it. 


•  WRS./Vr**.  163  f. 

t  To  the  suggestion  (cf.  A.  B.  Davidson  in  DB.)  that  Hosea  was  already  a 
prophet  when  the  first  child  was  born  (as  indicated  by  the  name  Jetreel) ,  and  that 
at  this  time  he  had  no  knowledge  of  his  wife’s  infidelity,  and  that  consequently  the 
experience  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  call,  it  may  be  replied :  (1)  Unquestionably 
the  prophet’s  knowledge  of  Israel’s  faithlessness  and  of  Yahweh's  goodness  was  a 
matter  of  historical  observation ;  likewise,  the  relationship  of  Yahweh  as  husband 
was  an  old  Semitic  idea;  but  (a)  Hosea's  prophetic  mission  (including  his  call) 
was  not  merely  to  foretell  a  coming  disaster  (Amos  had  done  this) ;  it  was  much 
more  than  this,  viz.  to  picture  Israel's  wicked  ingratitude  over  against  the  love  of 
Yahweh,  which  had  been  manifested  through  centuries  in  spite  of  this  ingratitude ; 
(3)  the  call  to  preach  this  message  was  one  which  only  years  of  experience  and 
reflection  made  certain  and  definite. 
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As  the  crushing  force  of  the  home  tragedy  begins  to  touch  this 
man,  possessed  of  a  deeply  emotional  and  religious  nature,  he 
feels,  in  the  very  touch,  a  voice  saying,  “  This  experience  of  your 
married  life  is  a  reflection  of  Yahweh’s  experience  with  Israel  ” ; 
and  the  voice  that  speaks  is  Yahweh’s  voice.  It  did  not  come 
in  a  single  day,  nor  in  a  year ;  but  extended  itself  over  many 
years,  becoming  more  and  more  distinct  until  he  no  longer 
doubted  its  tone  or  its  truth. 

2.  He  seems  to  have  presented  his  message  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Three  or  four  details  in  the  method  employed  may  be 
noted:  (i)  He  gives  his  children  symbolical  names,  each  of 
which  conveys  (to  all  who  hear  it)  a  significant  teaching.  In  this 
method,  as  in  many  other  points,  Isaiah  followed  closely  in  his 
track. 

(2)  He  makes  public  recital  of  his  disgrace  and  sorrow,  not  for 
the  sake  of  sympathy  nor  with  sensational  motive,  but  because  in 
no  other  way  could  he  present  his  message.  He  thus  employs 
a  story  (personal  to  be  sure)  through  which  to  teach  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  unique  thing  is  not  the  event  itself,  which  is 
too  usual,  nor  the  story  of  the  event,  which  in  another’s  mouth 
would  have  been  ordinary  scandal ;  but  the  telling  of  it  by  him 
who  was  the  victim  of  the  situation  described.  That  this  pro¬ 
duced  a  profound  impression  is  beyond  any  question,  and  this,  we 
may  well  suppose,  was  the  motive  of  the  prophet  in  narrating  it. 
Perhaps  he  wishes  to  explain  just  how  he  came  into  possession  of 
the  message  ( v.s .) ;  but  this,  after  all,  was  only  to  make  the  mes¬ 
sage  itself  more  definite  and  more  authoritative. 

(3)  He  preaches,  as  did  Amos,  discourses  (in  all  thirteen)  which 
were  intended  to  persuade  the  people  to  accept  the  new  point  of 
view  which  he,  at  bitter  cost,  had  attained.  These  discourses 
(v.i.),  though  modified  by  later  insertions,  yet  more  greatly  by 
corruption  of  the  text,  still  show  the  evidence  of  passion  in  their 
delivery. 

(4)  Still  another  method  of  presentation  was  adopted  after  the 
example  of  Amos,  when  the  prophet  committed  his  addresses  to 
writing,  and  thus  secured  their  preservation  for  all  time  (tu'.). 
The  suggestion  of  Marti  that  these  prophecies  were  never  spoken 
in  public,  but  were  originally  written  and  intended  for  private 
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reading  among  the  people,  lays  too  much  emphasis  upon  their 
present  form,  and,  in  any  case,  finds  insufficient  basis  in  the  mere 
fact  that  they  consist  of  “  poems  which  do  not  give  the  impression 
of  having  been  popular  addresses.”  Poetry  was  the  most  popular 
form  of  address  before  an  Oriental  audience. 

3.  Hosea  falls  in  with  Amos  in  the  new  policy  of  political 

action.  He  holds  no  office,  exercises  no  direct  control.  But 
more  than  this,  he,  like  Micah,  lives  in  an  atmosphere  more  retired 
than  that  of  Amos  or  Isaiah.  The  latter  came  into  direct  contact 
with  the  royal  power,  while  the  relations  of  the  former  were,  at 
least,  indirect.  It  was,  in  other  words,  a  private  rather  than  a 
public  ministry.  (1)  His  political  views  (p.  clii)  were  more  defi¬ 
nite,  perhaps,  than  those  of  Amos,  and  they  had  to  do  more 
distinctly  with  home  affairs.  This  fact,  together  with  the  un¬ 
pleasant  prominence  given  him  by  his  domestic  relations,  and 
especially  the  political  character  of  the  period  (pp.  cxli  f.),  made 
his  work  one  of  peculiar  difficulty.  The  prophet  must  still  have 
been  accorded  large  freedom  to  have  been  permitted  to  speak  so 
freely  in  times  of  such  political  confusion.  (2)  Hosea’s  readiness 
to  differ  from  the  prophets  of  earlier  days,  in  reference  to  political 
matters,  is  noteworthy.  To  differ  from  Elijah  and  Elisha  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Jehu  episode  was  a  daring  thing  to  do,  but  it 
was  even  more  remarkable  that  he  should  go  back  and  pass  an 
opposing  judgment  as  to  the  division  of  the  kingdom  (vj\)  .  His 
political  ministry  thus  passes  in  review  the  national  history  of  two 
centuries.  Time  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  his  position.  (3)  His 
attitude  toward  the  prophetic  policy  of  the  past  is  no  more  severe 
than  that  which  he  holds  toward  the  priests  and  prophets  of  his 
own  times  (g7).  (4)  With  his  political  attitude  toward  Judah  is 

involved  the  question  of  the  Judaistic  references  now  generally 
assigned  to  a  later  date  (p.  clix). 

4.  The  chronological  order  of  the  various  stages  in  the  ministry 
of  Hosea  is  not  even  as  clear  as  in  the  case  of  Amos,  since  neither 
the  structure  of  the  book  nor  the  external  events  make  contribu¬ 
tions  of  a  very  definite  nature. 

(1)  At  the  time  of  his  marriage  (750  b.c.?)  he  was  presumably 
a  young  man,  and,  if  his  occupation  was  that  of  a  priest  (p.  cxlii), 
his  mind  had  been  dwelling  on  sacred  things  for  many  years.  At 
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first  hand  he  gained  his  knowledge  of  the  evil  practices  of  his 
fellow-priests,  and  their  close  associates,  the  prophets. 

(2)  Within  two  or  three  years  (747  b.c.)  he  has  satisfied  him¬ 
self  as  to  the  doom  of  Jehu’s  dynasty ;  this  is  announced  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  birth  of  his  son  (Jezreel).  He,  doubtless,  expected 
Israel’s  collapse  to  be  contemporaneous. 

(3)  Within  six  or  seven  years  the  tragedy  of  his  life  has  been 
enacted ;  the  real  call  to  preach  has  come ;  the  great  message  has 
been  received;  Jeroboam  has  died,  and  anarchy  has  set  in ;  im¬ 
portant  announcements  concerning  the  future  have  been  made  (in 
the  symbolic  names  given  to  the  three  children  of  his  wife). 

(4)  During  the  next  six  or  seven  years  (742-735  B.C.),  with  his 
wife  put  away  (for  he  cannot  now  live  with  her,  however  much  he 
loves  her),  he  preaches  his  impassioned  sermons,  breathing  into 
them  all  the  warmth  and  all  the  pain  of  an  agonizing  heart. 
These  are  the  years  of  devolution  and  vacillation,  of  decay  ap¬ 
proaching  close  to  death,  —  years  without  any  hope,  yet  with  a 
faith  in  Yahweh  that  is  strong  and  steadfast. 

(5)  What  next  ?  We  do  not  know.  It  is  improbable  that,  like 
Amos,  he  left  home  and  went  to  Judah,  there  to  put  his  writings 
into  form,  and  to  include  the  Judaistic  references  which  are  in  the 
present  book.*  It  is  probable  that  he  was  spared  the  worst  agony 
of  all,  that  of  seeing  Samaria  in  ruins  and  Israel  carried  captive. 
We  have  nothing  from  his  lips  or  pen  later  than  735  b.c.  (».r.). 

5.  The  efficiency  of  Hosea’s  ministry  is  even  more  clearly  per¬ 
ceived  than  was  that  of  Amos.  The  fact  stated  above  (p.  cliv)  that 
Hosea’s  teaching  forms  the  basis  of  subsequent  Hebrew  prophecy, 
the  fact  that  these  utterances  produced  so  great  an  impression  as 
to  find  preservation,  the  additional  fact  that  they  were  so  strongly 
felt  as  to  require  for  their  elucidation  and  interpretation  the  com¬ 
ments  and  amendments  of  later  generations,  prove  an  efficiency 
of  service  and  a  permanency  of  character  of  the  highest  order. 

§  19.  The  Literary  Form  of  Hosea. 

The  corrupt  state  of  the  text  of  Hosea  makes  the  study  of  its 
literary  problems  both  difficult  and  unsatisfactory. 


•  Umb.,  Ew. 
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1.  The  table  on  p.  clx  exhibits  a  view  of  the  book  as  we  now 
have  it,  with  (a)  the  larger  divisions,*  and  (< b )  a  separation  of  the 
original  and  secondary  elements. 

2.  The  secondary  passages  f  in  the  following  table  fall  into  four 
groups :  (i)  References  in  Hosea  to  Judah  are  for  the  most  part  the 
work  of  a  Judaistic  editor.  The  basis  for  this  decision  is  found  J 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  no  sufficient  motive 
can  be  discovered  to  explain  their  Hoseanic  origin,  while  the 
motive  of  the  later  editor  is  clearly  evident ;  besides,  these  pas¬ 
sages  in  nearly  every  case  contain  phrases  which  are  late,  or 
interfere  with  the  rhythmic  structure.  The  principal  cases  are 
the  following :  i7,  exempting  Judah  from  the  coming  destruction 
(p.  213),  the  change  of  “Israel”  to  Judah  in  510*1*1*14  64  iou* 
i2S(,) ;  611#,  threatening  Judah  with  judgment  (p.  291)  ;  814,  coup¬ 
ling  Judah  with  Israel  in  transgression  (p.  324)  ;  1211  (11“*), 
contrasting  Judah’s  faithfulness  with  Israel’s  treachery  (pp.  376  f.). 
While  Kuenen  is  certainly  too  conservative  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Judaistic  passages,  we  cannot  agree  with  Marti  (p.  8)  that  Hosea 
never  in  a  single  case  referred  to  Judah ;  one  can  scarcely  con¬ 
ceive  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing.  In  415  and  5*  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  which  demands  a  later  origin. 

(2)  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  Hosea’s  situation  and 
declarations  certain  passages  referring  to  Israel’s  future,  the  so- 
called  Messianic  allusions.  The  prophet  plainly  represents  Isra¬ 
el’s  ruin  as  close  at  hand  Moreover,  it  is  apparently  an 

irretrievable  disaster  (13®)  which  is  threatened.  In  any  case 
death  and  Sheol  are  first  to  do  their  work  (1314),  nor  is  Yahweh 
a  man  to  repent  (n9  1314).  These  passages,  therefore,  are  en¬ 
tirely  inconsistent  with  Hosea’s  point  of  view,  and  directly  contra  - 

*  There  is  no  ground  for  the  suggestion  of  Gr&tz  (  Gesch .  II.  93  ff.,  214  if.,  439  ff.) 
that  there  are  two  Hoseas  (chs.  1-3  and  4-14)  with  an  interval  of  fifty  years,  for  the 
great  changes  between  the  times  of  Jeroboam  II.  and  those  which  immediately 
followed  are  entirely  sufficient  to  explain  the  differences.  Cf.  Kue.  Etnl.  II. 
324,  who  gives  a  brief  list  of  expressions  common  to  both  divisions. 

t  The  integrity  of  the  Book  of  Hosea  was  first  impeached  by  Stuck  (1828), 
who  regarded  97*®  as  displaced.  Redslob  (1842)  rejected  4*-*  74-10;  Gr&tz  (1853) 
made  chaps.  4-14  late;  while  Sta.  G VI.  I.  577,  prepared  the  way  for  Co.,  We, 
Che.,  Now.,  and  others. 

x  Cl  We.  Prol.  417  ;  Sta.  GVI.  I.  577;  GAS.  I.  224-226;  Co.  7.  AW.  VII.  285- 
*89;  on  the  contrary  Kue.  EM.  II.  322  f. 
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diet  the  representations  which  are  fundamental  in  his  preaching ; 
nor  can  it  be  shown  that  they  are  spoken,  either,  to  a  different 
audience  (viz.  the  faithful  for  their  encouragement),  or  at  a  later 
time  in  Hosea’s  ministry.*  Besides,  they  interrupt  the  logical 
development  of  the  thought  in  particular  passages  ( y .  in  loc .), 
and  show  a  definite  connection  with  the  thought  of  later  prophecy. 
This  material  is  unquestionably  from  exilic  times. 

The  more  important  pieces  are  the  following:  21”*  (i10^1),  promising  res¬ 
toration  to  Yahweh’s  favor,  great  increase  of  population,  and  the  reunion  of 
Israel  and  Judah  under  one  king  (pp.  245  f.) ;  2®* 9  (*•  7*>  describing  the  discipli¬ 
nary  measures  adopted  by  Yahweh  to  restore  Israel  to  her  senses  (p.  236) ; 
2is-is  (i4-i«)>  getting  forth  Yahweh’s  purpose  to  restore  Israel  to  the  purity  and 
joy  of  her  first  love  (p.  238) ;  2a°-ss  l18-23*,  picturing  the  universal  harmony  and 
prosperity  that  will  prevail  when  Yahweh  again  betroths  Israel  to  himself 
(pp.  241,  244) ;  3®,  announcing  Israel’s  return  to  Yahweh  and  the  Messianic 
King  in  the  days  to  come  (pp.  216,  223) ;  n8*- 9m- 104* n,  giving  the  assurance 
that  Yahweh’s  anger  is  appeased  and  that  he  will  recall  the  exiles  from  Egypt 
and  Assyria  (p.  372) ;  14s-9  <1_8>,  containing  a  call  to  repentance  followed  by 
a  description  of  the  great  prosperity  and  peace  consequent  upon  the  restoration 
to  Yahweh’s  favor  (pp.  408  f.). 

(3)  A  third  group  includes,  as  in  the  case  of  Amos  (p.  cxxxiv), 
phrases  and  sentences  of  a  technical,  archaeological,  or  historical 
character,  inserted  by  way  of  expansion  and  explanation. 

Here  belong,  eg.  4Urf,  “  for  good  is  its  shade”;  5®,  “  with  their  flocks  and 
their  herds  ” ;  y4,  the  comparison  of  the  princes  to  an  oven  and  a  baker  kin¬ 
dling  the  fire;  7Me,  “this  their  scorn”;  884,  “as  a  vessel  wherein  none 
delighteth”;  914,  “corn”;  9®*,  “as  in  the  days  of  Gibeah”;  910,  “in  its 
first  season  ” ;  io6,  “  on  account  of  his  glory  because  it  has  gone  into  exile 
from  him”;  io144,  “as  Shalman  spoiled  Betharbel  in  the  day  of  battle”; 
i2i4(is)f  magnifying  the  prophetic  phase  of  Moses's  work;  I344-7,  presenting 
Jacob  in  a  favorable  light 

(4)  The  fourth  group  will  include  miscellaneous  glosses  and 
interpolations  for  which,  perhaps,  no  special  motive  may  be 
discovered.  As  examples  of  the  kind  may  be  cited :  84,  “  that 
they  may  be  cut  off" ;  85,  “  how  long  will  they  be  incapable  of 


•  •  Meinhold. 
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diet  the  representations  which  are  fundamental  in  his  preaching ; 
nor  can  it  be  shown  that  they  are  spoken,  either,  to  a  different 
audience  (viz.  the  faithful  for  their  encouragement),  or  at  a  later 
time  in  Hosea’s  ministry.*  Besides,  they  interrupt  the  logical 
development  of  the  thought  in  particular  passages  ( y .  in  loci), 
and  show  a  definite  connection  with  the  thought  of  later  prophecy. 
This  material  is  unquestionably  from  exilic  times. 

The  more  important  pieces  are  the  following:  21-®  (i10-21),  promising  res¬ 
toration  to  Yahweh’s  favor,  great  increase  of  population,  and  the  reunion  of 
Israel  and  Judah  under  one  king  (pp.  245  f.) ;  2s- 9  r*>  describing  the  discipli¬ 

nary  measures  adopted  by  Yahweh  to  restore  Israel  to  her  senses  (p.  236) ; 
2ia-is  setting  forth  Yahweh’s  purpose  to  restore  Israel  to  the  purity  and 
joy  of  her  first  love  (p.  238) ;  a80*25  (W-23),  picturing  the  universal  harmony  and 
prosperity  that  will  prevail  when  Yahweh  again  betroths  Israel  to  himself 
(pp.  241,  244) ;  3s,  announcing  Israel’s  return  to  Yahweh  and  the  Messianic 
King  in  the  days  to  come  (pp.  216,  223) ;  II81-9* 10*- n,  giving  the  assurance 
that  Yahweh’s  anger  is  appeased  and  that  he  will  recall  the  exiles  from  Egypt 
and  Assyria  (p.  372) ;  I42-9  (1_8>,  containing  a  call  to  repentance  followed  by 
a  description  of  the  great  prosperity  and  peace  consequent  upon  the  restoration 
to  Yahweh’s  favor  (pp.  408  f.). 

(3)  A  third  group  includes,  as  in  the  case  of  Amos  (p.  cxxxiv), 
phrases  and  sentences  of  a  technical,  archaeological,  or  historical 
character,  inserted  by  way  of  expansion  and  explanation. 

Here  belong,  eg.  4U<I,  “  for  good  is  its  shade”;  5®,  “  with  their  flocks  and 
their  herds”;  7*,  the  comparison  of  the  princes  to  an  oven  and  a  baker  kin¬ 
dling  the  fire;  7Me,  “this  their  scorn”;  88i,  “as  a  vessel  wherein  none 
delighteth”;  914,  “corn”;  9*“,  “as  in  the  days  of  Gibeah”;  910,  “in  its 
first  season  ” ;  io®,  “  on  account  of  his  glory  because  it  has  gone  into  exile 
from  him”;  io14k,  “as  Shalman  spoiled  Betharbel  in  the  day  of  battle”; 
I214(u>,  magnifying  the  prophetic  phase  of  Moses’s  work;  I34®"7,  presenting 
Jacob  in  a  favorable  light 

(4)  The  fourth  group  will  include  miscellaneous  glosses  and 
interpolations  for  which,  perhaps,  no  special  motive  may  be 
discovered.  As  examples  of  the  kind  may  be  cited :  84,  “  that 
they  may  be  cut  off” ;  86,  “  how  long  will  they  be  incapable  of 
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punishment M ;  810,14  9** ;  9®*,  "  with  my  God  ” ;  gShf  “  enmity.” 
(5)  Ch.  1410  stands  by  itself,  and  is  a  product  of  the  later  wisdom 
period  (pp.  416  f.).* 

3.  The  internal  history  of  the  Book  of  Hosea  was  perhaps  as 
follows :  — 

(1)  Hosea  himself  prepared  the  collection  of  sermons  (vj-), 
together  with  the  introduction  explaining  his  call  to  preach.  In 
this  case  the  explanation  of  the  call  comes  at  the  beginning  (rather 
than,  as  in  Amos,  after  the  sermons  of  chaps.  3-6,  or  in  Isaiah, 
after  the  sermons  of  chaps.  2-5)  either  because  it  was  only  a  part 
of  the  book  and  had  never  been  preached  or  made  public,  or  be¬ 
cause  it  was  thought  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  what 
followed.  (2)  The  fulfilment  of  Hosea's  threats  in  the  fall  of 
Samaria  (721  b.c.)  must  have  given  great  prominence  to  the  book 
in  Judah ;  in  any  case  it  was  known  to  Isaiah,  who  follows  Hosea  f 
in  using  the  words  ptf  (Ho.  511  =  Is.  5®),  the  thought  of 
Ho.  io8  in  the  refrain  of  his  terrible  prophecy  on  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  (Is.  210-21),  and  the  phrase  D*"nD  DTTnto  (Ho.  9“,  Is.  i28). 

(3)  At  some  time,  the  book  was  worked  over  in  a  kind  of  Judaistic 
revision.  This  was  not  preexilic,  occurring  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  { 
but  post-exilic ;  §  because  (/*)  i7  is  apparently  inserted  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  deliverance  from  Sennacherib,  and  its  point  of  view 
presupposes  the  lapse  of  considerable  time  since  that  event, 
(b)  the  inclusion  of  Judah  in  814  reflects  the  disaster  of  the  exile. 

(4)  At  a  later  time,  following  Ezekiel  and  Deutero- Isaiah,  the 
Messianic  insertions  ( v.s .)  were  made  which  entirely  changed  the 
character  and  function  of  the  book.  (5)  From  time  to  time 
during  all  these  periods  modifications  of  a  less  important  charac¬ 
ter  were  incorporated ;  and  the  book  did  not  take  its  present  form 
until  the  Greek  period,  since  1410  was  probably  not  a  part  of  it 
until  that  time. 

4.  The  general  structure  ||  of  the  book  as  understood  by  the 


•  Cf.  *'s  addition  to  134  (p.  392).  t  Marti,  p.  io. 

t  Oort,  Th  T.,  1890,  pp.  345  ft 
$  Marti. 

||  Cf.  Marti,  who  denies  the  usual  division  between  1-3  and  4-14  on  the  ground 
that  (a)  1-3  are  not  from  an  earlier  period  than  4-14,  (£)  chap.  3  was  not  a  part  of 
the  original  book,  {c)  chap.  2  has  more  in  common  with  4-14  than  with  z  and  3. 
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present  writer  has  been  presented  essentially  above.  It  includes 
three  or  four  propositions :  — 

(1)  i**®  31-4  is  a  story,  briefly  and  simply  told,  of  the  prophet’s 
own  family  experience,  narrated  in  part  to  make  known  how  he 
came  to  see  the  message  which  he  was  to  deliver  to  his  people; 

(2)  24"7- 1<W4, 18 19  is  the  prophet’s  suggestion  of  the  meaning , 
obtained  in  the  light  of  his  own  experience,  in  its  explanation  of 
Israel’s  situation. 

(3)  Discourses  uttered  from  time  to  time,  put  together  without 
chronological  or  logical  relationship,*  —  a  group  of  thirteen,  pre¬ 
senting,  under  varying  circumstances,  the  double  thought  of  guilt 
and  jnnntable punishment  (j1-!  I1) 

5.  The  external  history  of  the  Book  of  Hosea  may  be  briefly 
traced.  (1)  On  its  connection  with  other  prophetic  books,  v. 
pp.  cxlvii  f. ;  and  on  its  more  direct  influence  on  prophetic 
thought,  v.  p.  cxlvi.  (2)  In  the  apocryphal  literature,  Ecclus. 
49w  mentions  the  “  twelve  prophets,”  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Hosea  constituted  one  of  the  twelve.  (3)  Philo  quotes  Ho.  148 
and  1410,  while  Josephus  f  speaks  of  Isaiah  and  “  the  others  which 
were  twelve  in  number,”  undoubtedly  referring  to  the  existing  book 
of  the  twelve  prophets.  (4)  In  the  New  Testament :  Ho.  2“  is 
quoted  in  Rom.  9s5  f*  (where  the  prophet  is  mentioned  by  name) ; 
6*  in  Mat.  9“  1 27 ;  io8  in  Luke  2380,  Rev.  618 ;  1 11  in  Mat.  2W ;  and 
1314  in  1  Cor.  15“.  (5)  Its  place  in  the  Canon  at  the  head  of  the 
Book  of  the  Twelve  is  probably  due  to  its  comparatively  large  vol¬ 
ume.  t  Its  right  to  a  place  in  the  Canon  has  never  been  questioned. 


*  GAS.  I.  232  (following  Hi.  and  Kue.  Einl.  II.  319)  exaggerates  this  charac¬ 
teristic  when  he  says,  “It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  section,  long  as  it  is,  into 
subsections,  or  into  oracles,  strophes,  or  periods."  Cf.  Ew.’s  division  (for  detailed 
refutation  v.  Sim.  30  ff.)  into  three  parts,  (a)  4-611  a,  God's  arraignment  of  Israel; 
(b)  611  *-9®,  Israel's  punishment;  (c)  910-1410,  review  of  early  history,  with  words  of 
warning  and  comfort.  Also  Dr.'s  arrangement,  (a)  4-8,  dealing  with  Israel's  guilt; 
(J)  9-1 111,  threatening  punishment;  ( c )  nW-1410,  a  fusion  of  the  two  preceding 
thoughts  with  a  promise  of  hope.  t  Ant.  X.  2,  §  2. 

X  Cf.  the  Babylonian  Gemara,  Baba  Bat  hr  a,  fol.  14  £-15  a :  "  The  order  of  the 
prophetical  books  is  Jos.,  Ju.,  Sa.,  Ki.,  Je.,  Ez.,  Is.,  the  Twelve.  Inasmuch  as  Hosea 
was  the  first,  as  it  is  written, '  the  beginning  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  Hosea ' 
(Ho.  Xs),  we  should  expect  the  book  of  Hosea  to  occupy  the  first  place,  at  least  of 
the  four  contemporary  prophets,  Ho.,  Is.,  Am.,  Mi.  But  because  his  prophecy  is 
written  together  with  those  of  the  latest  prophets,  Hg.,  Zc.,  and  Mai.,  he  is  counted 
with  them  "  (Wildeboer's  translation  in  Origin  of  the  Canon  of  the  O.  T.,  p.  13). 
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E.  AMOS  AND  HOSEA. 

§  ao.  The  Poetical  Form  of  Amos  and  Hosea. 

1.  The  analogy  of  other  ancient  literature  should  have  sug¬ 
gested  long  ago  the  probability  that  Israel’s  early  prophetic  litera¬ 
ture  was  poetry,  and  that  its  particular  form  was  one  adapted 
to  its  peculiar  purpose  and  function.  Its  efficiency  was  deter¬ 
mined  in  no  small  measure  by  its  capability  of  transmission.  If 
we  keep  in  mind  not  only  the  character  of  early  literary  effort 
among  other  nations,* * * §  but  also  the  wonderful  series  of  poetical 
pieces  in  the  O.  T.,  beginning  with  Deborah’s  song  (Ju.  5),  we  may 
not  doubt  that  the  old  oracle-form  would  be  followed  by  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  kind,  but  higher  in  art,  as  well  as  in  thought. 
One  will  expect  a  much  larger  freedom  in  form  in  pieces  which 
were  spoken  rather  than  sung,  and  likewise  a  greater  variety. 
This  it  is  that  occasions  the  chief  difference  between  prophetic 
poetry  and  psalm  poetry.f 

2.  As  far  back  as  1813  a  beginning  was  made  by  Rosters  \ 
in  pointing  out  the  indications  of  strophic  formation.  In  1840 
Ewald  §  used  the  word  “  strophe  ”  in  describing  the  divisions  of 
a  chapter  or  piece  of  prophetic  diction.  In  1847  Baur  recognized 
the  presence  of  strophes  in  Amos,  chaps.  1-4.  Schlottmann,  in 
1884,  presented  a  treatise  on  the  strophic  structure  in  Hebrew 
poetry;  and  in  1887,  Charles  A.  Briggs,  in  a  series  of  articles,! 
opened  up  the  subject  more  widely  to  the  English-speaking  world. 
The  publication  of  Mliller’s  Die  Propheten  in  ihrer  ursfrung- 
lichen  Form  (1895)^  aroused  a  new  interest  in  the  subject.  He 
recognized  the  existence  of  strophes  as  divisions  according  to 


•  The  poetic  character  of  ancient  literature  is  illustrated  by  the  Gilgamesh  epic 
of  the  Babylonians  and  the  Homeric  poems  of  Greece. 

t  Sievers,  Metrische  Stud  ten ,  1 .  93. 

%  Das  Buck  Hiob  und  der  Prediger  Salomos  nach  ihrer  strophischen  Anordnung 
Ubersetzt  (1813). 

§  In  Die  Propheten  des  Alien  Bundes  (1st  ed.  1840). 

||  Hebraica ,  IV.  161  ff.,  aox  ff.,  being  a  development  of  the  chapter  on  Hebrew 
Poetry  in  his  Biblical  Study  (1883). 

Followed  in  1898  by  his  Strophenbau  und  Responsion ,  in  the  preface  of  which 
Zenner  ( Chorgesdnge  im  Buche  der  Psalmen ,  1896)  is  charged  with  appropriating 
the  idea  and  the  terminology  first  used  by  M tiller. 
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the  thought,  but  maintained  further  that  a  new  element  existed 
which  bound  the  strophes  together  in  a  discourse,  just  as  parallel¬ 
ism  bound  together  lines  in  a  verse.  This  he  called  Responsion .* 

Before  seeing  Mtiller’s  work,  and  Zenner’s  (1896)  somewhat 
similar  arrangement  of  Am.  i*-216,  the  present  writer  had  pre¬ 
pared  and  given  to  his  classes  the  scheme  of  strophic  structure 
(for  Amos)  presented  in  this  commentary.  The  first  chapters 
were  published  in  January,  1897,  and  later  the  entire  book  in 
August,  September,  October,  1898^  The  structure  of  Hosea  as 
here  presented,  although  finished  in  1898,  was  first  published  in 
part  in  October,  1900.  \ 

Contributions  to  the  structure  of  Amos  came  very  frequently  in  and  after 
1900.  (1)  Elhorst  (1900),  supposing  the  book  to  have  originated  between 

638  and  621  B.c.,  advanced  the  view  that  it  was  written  in  two  parallel  col¬ 
umns,  the  strophes  alternating  between  the  columns.  Since  both  of  his 
premises  are  wrong,  the  results  do  not  prove  satisfactory.  The  theory  as  to 
the  date  presupposes  the  essential  unity  of  the  book,  and  no  additions  are 
recognized.  The  column  theory  involves  many  transpositions,  few  of  which 
improve  the  present  connection,  while  some  are  distinctly  inferior.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  irregularity  in  the  length  of  lines  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  arrange- 


•  In  a  case  of  responsion  completely  carried  out  every  line  of  one  strophe 
corresponds  to  its  fellow  in  the  next  strophe  either  with  verbal  exactness  or  in 
thought,  as  a  parallel  or  an  antithesis”  (Miiller,  Die  Propheten ,  I.  191).  "Along 
two  lines  the  thought  endeavored  to  modify  the  form ;  on  the  one  hand  in  that 
responsion  appears  only  partly  made  evident,  though  always  in  the  same  position, 
i.e.  in  corresponding  lines ;  on  the  other,  in  that  it  exhibits  itself  not  in  parallel 
fashion  and  in  like  words,  but  through  antithesis  and  through  like-sounding  or 
similar  words,  which  re-emphasize  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  same  or  similar 
thoughts”  {ibid.  1.19a).  While  this  theory,  which  has  failed  to  gain  general 
recognition,  contains  much  that  is  interesting,  and,  in  some  cases,  may  really  cover 
the  facts,  two  serious  difficulties  oppose  the  acceptance  of  it  as  a  widely  prevailing 
feature  of  the  early  poetry,  viz.  (1)  the  arbitrary  measure  assumed  for  lines,  the 
line  in  each  case  being  made  as  long  or  as  short  as  the  theory  demands,  eg.  in 
one  strophe  (Am.  3®"12)  are  found  heptameters,  hexameters,  and  trimeters;  in 
another  (Am.  7*-*)  are  found  hexameters,  pentameters,  trimeters,  and  dimeters; 
(9)  the  utter  indifference  of  the  author  to  the  universally  acknowledged  results 
of  lower  and  especially  higher  criticism. 

fSee  AJT.  I.  (January,  1897),  The  Biblical  World ,  XII.  (1898),  and  the 
entire  text  with  a  parallel  translation  in  my  Structure  of  the  Text  of  the  Book  of 
Amos  (Decennial  Publications  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  1904). 

$  AJSL.  XVII.  1-15;  the  remainder  of  the  text  (chaps.  4-14)  may  be  found  in 
AJSL.  XX.  85-94,  XXI.  i-ai ;  and  the  corresponding  translation  in  Biblical 
World ,  December,  1904. 
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ment.  (2)  L6hr  (1901)  presents  a  scheme  which  has  much  in  common 
with  that  of  this  commentary  (cf.  eg.  the  two  treatments  of  i*-2*  and 
710~17).  But  his  fundamental  premise  that  the  original  order  of  the  book  has 
been  much  broken  into  and  disturbed  seems  unwarranted.  The  transpositions 
suggested  do  not  justify  themselves  (cf.  eg.  his  third  address  31_w  41"8  84-14 
91-4*).  (3)  Sievers  (1901)*  gives  a  treatment  of  Hosea  1-2  and  Amos  1-3, 

which  brings  out  the  possibilities  of  the  poetic  form  in  so  far  as  this  concerns 
the  metre,  i.e.  the  tone-phrase,  the  line,  and  the  period.  He  practically 
ignores  the  strophic  structure,  although  recognizing  its  existence  (pp.  123  ff.). 
This  treatment  is  peculiarly  defective  in  its  failure  to  take  into  account  even 
the  most  commonly  accepted  modifications  of  the  text.  (4)  Condamin  (July, 
1901)  adopts  Zenner’s  choral  system,  and  arranges  the  text  of  Amos  (with 
the  exception  of  2®-4u  6*-717)  in  a  series  of  strophes  occurring  constantly  in 
the  order:  strophe,  antistrophe,  alternate  strophe,  supposed  to  have  been 
chanted  by  two  choirs  alternately.  In  addition  to  the  self-evident  defects  of 
the  theory  per  se ,  Condamin  gives  no  attention  to  the  results  of  historical 
criticism,  and  shows  an  indifference  to  keen  logical  analysis ;  eg,  51-6  cannot 
be  brought  into  close  relation  with  57- 1(M5.  (5)  Baumann  (1903)  proceeds, 

upon  L5hr*s  theory  of  the  present  disorder  of  the  Amos  text,  to  reorganize  it 
into  five  addresses  ( v.s .).  Aside  from  the  unnecessary  transpositions  involved 
in  the  arrangement,  this  work  is  characterized  by  its  careful  application  to 
the  entire  text  of  Amos  of  the  metrical  principles  worked  out  by  Sievers. 
(6)  Marti  (1903)  bases  his  commentary  on  the  strophic  structure  of  the 
book,  but  has  such  frequent  recourse  to  glosses  and  interpolations  as  to 
render  his  poetical  structure  very  uncertain.  The  shattering  of  3M>14  into 
fourteen  fragments  of  addresses,  and  the  treatment  of  the  visions  and  the 
historical  episode  as  mere  prose,  can  certainly  not  be  justified.  (7)  Nowack 
(August,  1903),  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Hand-  Horn  men  tar  adopts  Bau¬ 
mann’s  presentation,  but  makes  no  practical  use  of  the  structure  in  his  com¬ 
mentary. 

Contributions  to  the  structure  of  Hosea  have  not  been  so  numerous.  On 
Muller  (DH.),f  Sievers  (1901),  J  Condamin  (July,  1902), §  and  Marti  (1903), 
the  same  general  statement  may  be  made  as  that  already  presented  concerning 
their  respective  treatments  of  Amos  (y.s.).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  Miiller 
and  Marti  have  really  given  any  adequate  consideration  to  this  question. 

3.  The  standard  unit  in  the  system  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  as  it  is 
now  most  generally  understood,  may  be  called  the  foot ;  or  tone • 
phrase,  i.e.  a  word  or  combination  of  words  having  a  single  beat 


•  See  his  Studien  tur  Hebrdischen  Metrik ,  pp.  467-71,  473-9. 
t  Ct  Die  Propheten  (1896),  chaps.  5,  6,  10;  Strophenbau  (1898),  chaps.  2, 4, 7. 
X  Op.  cit.,  pp.  466-70,  where  chaps.  1  and  2  are  treated. 

{  Revue  Biblique ,  XI.  386-91,  a  rearrangement  of  chap.  2. 
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or  accent.  The  possible  varieties  of  the  tone-phrase  are  four, 
viz. :  a  word  (accented)  of  one  syllable,  thus,  tfgt  (i4)  ;*  one 
or  two  words  making  two  syllables  with  the  second  accented,  thus, 
i3)  or  D^ITOD  (i3) ;  one  or  more  words  making  three 
syllables,  with  the  second  or  third  accented,  thus,  or 

_ Z.,  (i3),  TVTp  (i4);  one  or  more  words  making 

four  (or  more)  syllables,  with  the  third  or  fourth  accented, 
thus, _ or _ "pfamnpb,  nfrntsina  (i14). 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  (i)  the  essential  thing  is  the  tone ,  the 
number  of  syllables  being  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  (a)  The 
MSqqeph  plays  an  important  part  in  combining  two  or  even  three 
words  into  one.  (3)  In  any  effort  to  express  the  rhythmic  move¬ 
ment  of  a  line,  much  care  must  be  given  to  a  consideration  of  the 
details  connected,  eg .  with  Segholate  forms  (in  which  the  helping 
vowel  does  not  count  in  forming  a  syllable) ;  the  use  of  S*w4, 
which  may  or  may  not  count  as  a  vowel  and  thus  form  a  syllable ; 
the  treatment  of  particles  (prepositions,  conjunctions,  adverbs, 
negatives,  pronouns,  etc.)  as  proclitics  and  enclitics ;  the  recession 
of  the  accent  for  various  reasons ;  the  pausal  forms. 

4.  The  line,  in  Hebrew  poetry,  is  usually  a  combination  of 

two  or  more  tone-phrases.  The  possibilities  of  line-structure  are 
numerous.  Those  most  frequently  found  in  Amos  and  Hosea  are 
(a)  the  dimeter,  made  up  of  two  tone-phrases,  eg.  i8*-76  614°. 
The  dimeter  is  found,  for  the  most  part,  either  as  a  shortened 
(i.e.  brachycatalectic)  trimeter  (i144  a8*),  or  in  a  combination  of 
two  dimeters,  thus  making  a  tetrameter  ( 27c  d  4le  rf),  or  in  the 
Qtnah-measure  (5**- (£)  By  far  the  most  common 
movement  is  that  of  the  trimeter,  consisting  of  three  tone-phrases, 
eg.  mp  trurou  ibn  (i5d),  otbi  bxrrz  ixa  (44-),  tn^m  aits  wn 
(514*).  (e)  Rarer  combinations  of  tone-phrases  are  of  four ,  i.e. 

tetrameter,  with  a  caesural  pause  after  the  second  (3,2‘l  5s5*)  ; 
five ,  i.e.  pentameter  (2®*),  in  most  cases  to  be  taaen  rather  as  a 
combination  of  3  -f  2  or  2  +  3 ;  six,  i.e.  hexameter  (v.i.),  which 
is  either  4  +  2,  2  +  4,  or  24-2  +  2  (51®4). 

5.  The  poetical  period  (ordinarily  called  parallelism)  consists 
of  two  or  more  closely  connected  lines.  We  find  a  variety  of  com- 


*  The  examples  cited  are  from  Amos,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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binations ;  eg.  (<7)  The  most  common  period  is  the  bi-trimeter, 
i.e.  double  trimeter  (i*  44),  which,  in  some  cases,  may  easily  be 
reckoned  an  hexameter  (34,5).  (b)  Much  rarer  is  the  bi-tetrame¬ 
ter,  i.e.  double  tetrameter  (4lc- d  714  fc- c).  (e)  Quite  frequently 

there  is  used  the  combination  of  3  +  2,  rarely  2  +  3.  This  is  the 
so-called  Qinah-measure  (pp.  108  f.).  (d)  Other  combinations 

are  that  of  4  +  3  (s15**),  rarely  3  +  4  (6U),  4+2  (68erf),  as  well 
as  3  X  2  {i.e.  triple  dimeter)  (614c). 

6.  The  strophe  is  a  combination  of  periods,  or  of  periods  and 
lines,  which,  in  every  case,  constitutes  a  logical  unit.*  A  variety 
of  combinations  occurs  :  (a)  Groups,  consisting  only  of  periods, 
of  which  there  may  be  two  (34  5  5*),  three  (s1*'20' 21-84  2S"27),  four 
(Ho.  24f),  five  (571<>f  12-14-M-iT),  or  six  (Ho.  41"8  sw).  (b)  Groups, 
consisting  of  periods  and  independent  lines,  in  various  combina¬ 
tions,  eg.  bi-trimeter  and  trimeter,  i.e.  3  +  3  and  3  (i4*5*)  or 
bi-trimeter  and  dimeter,  i.e.  3  +  3  and  2  (i15),  or  three  bi-trime- 
ters  and  a  trimeter  (Ho.  1 15-7,  etc.),  (e)  Groups,  consisting  of  lines 
and  periods,  in  combinations  like  those  given  above,  eg.  a  trime¬ 
ter  and  five  bi-trimeters  (Ho.  91*4),  a  trimeter  and  a  bi- trimeter 
(Am.  71*). 

It  is  to  be  noted  further  concerning  strophes,  (1)  that  in 
Amos  the  six-line  strophe  occurs  most  frequently,  while  the  four- 
line  strophe  is  next  in  order  of  frequency,  and  no  strophe  exceeds 
ten  lines.  In  Hosea,  on  the  other  hand,  the  strophes  are,  as  a 
rule,  longer  than  in  Amos,  twelve  lines  being  not  an  uncommon 
length,  while  eight-,  nine-,  and  ten-line  strophes  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  (2)  In  a  few  cases  the  strophes  are  indicated  by 
external  signs,  eg.  Am.  1  and  2  by  the  recurrence  of  certain 
introductory  and  closing  formulas ;  in  Am.  44"18  by  the  recurrence 
of  the  refrain ;  but  in  the  remaining  cases  the  thought  is  usually 
so  distinct  and  separate  as  to  render  the  strophic  division  com¬ 
paratively  certain. 

7.  The  many  introductory  and  concluding  expressions  must  be 
considered,  each  on  its  own  merits.  —  (a)  It  is  frequently  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  introductory  words  relating  to  the  utterance  f 

*  Cf.  Sievers,  pp.  134 1,  who,  however,  lays  greater  emphasis  upon  the  necessity 
of  formal  resemblance. 

f  Eg.  -idioi  (Ho.  14  31), ''  "idk  na  (Am.  x*  s®«). 
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should  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  poetical  form,  and  consequently 
as  one  of  the  lines,  or  tone-phrases.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
lay  down  an  absolute  rule,  as  is  done  by  Baumann.*  In  Am. 
J8.&9.U.M  2i.4.«  |t  matters  little  whether  these  words  are  counted 
or  not.  In  Ho.  i*’4*®*8  they  stand  outside  of  the  strophe.  In 
Am.  31lu  7M-n.12.14.17  they  can  scarcely  be  omitted.  (p)  There 
is  the  same  question  in  the  case  of  such  introductory  phrases  as 
“  Behold,  the  days  are  coming  ”  (8Ua  918),  “  hear  this  word,  etc.  ” 
(31  41  5l  84).  (c)  The  same  question  arises  concerning  similar 

phrases  at  the  end.  Some  omit  them  entirely, f  as  in  i5*8  21® 
313-  w  g»  Others  retain  them.  X 

8.  A  splendid  example  of  the  refrain  occurs  in  Am.  44’18,  in 
which  five  strophes  close  with  the  words,  “  But  ye  did  not  return 
unto  me  —  it  is  the  oracle  of  Yahweh.”  Cf.  Is.  98-io4  (which  was 
probably  modelled  after  Amos) ;  also  Ps.  39®- 12  42®- 12  43®  46(4)  a  u 
491*21  578*18  S98'18*18.  Something  approaching  to  a  refrain  is  seen 
in  Ho.  5s  610,  “  Thou,  O  Ephraim,  hast  committed  harlotry,  and 
Israel  is  defiled.” 

9.  Textual  criticism  has  found  a  great  ally  in  this  new  work 
of  metrical  and  strophic  structure^  Evidence  of  this  appears 
in  every  recently  published  commentary.  A  new  criticism  has 
arisen,  distinct  from  the  textual  (or  lower)  and  from  the  historical 
(or  higher).  We  may  call  this  the  strophic  (including  metrical) 
criticism.  By  the  application  of  this  criticism,  (a)  introductory 
and  concluding  formulas  will  be  thrown  out,  eg.  i5,8  218  31518 ; 
(b)  glosses  and  variants  are  detected,  while  repetitious  phrases 
and  unnecessary  adjectives  are  given  their  proper  place,  eg, 
5®  78-  8*-- 18  ;  (c)  lacunae  are  recognized,  eg,  210, 13  3s  41* 11  5®  f  81 ; 
(tt)  additions  made  merely  for  explanation  or  by  way  of  ex¬ 
pansion  are  separated  from  the  original  text,  eg.  iUd  2Ue  319* 
4*.  7 a.7».  a*.  io»  51®*;  while  (e),  as  the  most  important  service  of  all, 
the  great  divisions  of  thought  are  clearly  marked  (^.j.).  This 
criticism,  while  “lower”  (having  to  do  with  the  form)  is  also 
“  higher,”  since  it  is  largely  a  logical  criticism. 


•  Following  Sievers,  §§  240-246.  +  Sievers,  Baumann. 

X  Mailer,  Condamin,  L6hr. 

§  Cf.  Sievers,  §§  240-246;  Da.  O.  T.  Proph.  24a  f. 
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§  21.  The  Language  and  Style  of  Amos  and  Hosea. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  character  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  these  earliest  prophets,  as  also  to  certain  alleged  Aramai- 
cisms  in  Amos  (p.  cxxxviii),  and  in  Hosea  (p.  cxl).  The  general 
characteristics  of  the  style  of  Amos  have  been  noted  (pp.  cxxxix  f.). 
It  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  modern  scholarship  to 
designate  the  language  of  both  Amos  and  Hosea  as  classic  Hebrew. 
This  becomes  much  more  clear  in  Hosea’s  case,  when  one  separates 
from  the  original  Hosea  the  secondary  material  that  belongs  to  a 
later  age ;  and  especially  when  the  original  text  of  the  separate 
pieces  appears  in  its  clearness  and  logical  unity,  after  excluding 
the  elements  which,  by  their  interpolation,  have  given  an  entirely 
wrong  conception,  as  against  the  straightforwardness  and  lucidity 
of  Hosea’s  method  of  expression.* 

i.  Concerning  Amos,  in  particular,  certain  facts  of  a  linguistic 
character  deserve  consideration.  Among  these  are  :  — 

(1)  Those  elements  which  point  to  a  fully  developed,  and,  indeed, 
thoroughly  artistic  style,  viz. :  ( a )  the  rhythmical  flow  of  the  language,  which 
moves  on  easily  and  smoothly  in  stately  periods;  this  rhythmic  factor  is  very 
marked  and  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  poetic  character 
of  the  book;  (£)  the  use  of  chiasm,  eg.  2* 14  47  55- l0- 24  6s- 18  7911  812  91; 
(f)  the  occurrence  of  paronomasia,  eg.  5*  82  710;  ( d )  the  employment  of 
assonance,  eg.  2Ub  41  67  91. 

(2)  Those  instances  of  phraseology  or  syntax  which  are  either  rare  or  very 
frequent,  viz.:  (a)  rare  phrases  and  constructions  are  seen  in  the  use  of 
the  accusatives  Bn?  (312)  and  D'Xii)  (4*);  the  construction  of  the  numerals 
in  58;  the  sequence  of  tenses  in  'monm  and  ■vbdk  (47fl),  Sam  (4®),  and 
hSdhi  (74) ;  the  various  usages  of  S  in  pvsb  win  (4*),  nrSrS  .  •  .  ipaS  (44), 
nwtfSi  (84),  and  *ui  popnS  (86);  the  adverbial  use  of  'p  in  mp”D  (7s-5);  the 
use  of  S  with  the  direct  object  as  in  Aramaic  (6*  8®) ;  the  use  of  3  with 
nn«  in  5s1  (only  here  and  Ex.  3088  Lv.  2681;  in  Is.  1 18  probably  a  dittograph); 
and  the  phrase  S  nnSno  in  5s7  (only  here  and  Je.  2219  Gn.  3521). 

(£)  Among  the  favorite  phrases  and  constructions  are  the  following :  The 
use  of  the  participle  is  frequent,  especially  in  descriptions,  where  it  furnishes 


*  Cf.  on  the  one  side,  the  clearness  and  smoothness  of  131-11,  which  has  preserved 
its  original  form  with  only  slight  corruption  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  confusion  of 
chap,  is,  as  found  in  JKS,  and  the  obscurity  of  chap,  ix,  due  to  its  corrupt  text. 
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•  convenient  substitute  for  a  relative  clause,  a7  310-  u  41' 11  5s" 7'  10‘ 1X1 18 
£L  s.  4. 5.  &  7. 13  gt  14  gi .  elsewhere  it  is  used  as  a  vivid  substitute  for  a  perfect 
or  imperfect,  eg.  2U  51  6*- 14  f-  *• ia.  The  idiom  -ny  *poiM  kS  occurs  in  7*  18  8* 
(cf.  5*  814).  The  rhetorical  question  is  made  use  of  in  3*"®- 8  5®-  51s.  13  gs  ^7 . 

and  conciseness  is  attained  by  the  use  of  the  circumstantial  clause  with  pit 
in  j4,8  s**8. 

(e)  Examples  of  words,  or  usages  of  words,  which  are  rare  or  frequent,  eg. : 
(a)  words  found  only  in  Amos*:  O'Syj,  2®  8®  (in  dual);  p'yn  and  p'ye,  218; 
Sia  and  pw$T,  3U»  nnc  (used  of  women),  41;  nunnn  (in  this  form),  41; 
nus  and  run,  4*;  nwo  (fem.  pi.),  42;  'nf  S1®;  Sck,  5®;  nnsy  (in  pi.),  521; 
owl,  6®;  'pn?D  (used  of  wine),  6®;  O'D'D-i,  611;  rpSn,  71;  *pn,  77;  DS12, 
714;  nyprj  (in  Niph.),  8®;  97  (pL  of  this  form  only  here).  To  these 

may  be  added  words  found  in  Amos,  and  only  once  elsewhere :  onpj,  714  (i1) 
2  K.  3*;  fion,  29  Is.  I81;  o  apy,  412  2  S.  1210;  na,  511  (8®)  Ps.  721®  (elsewhere 
na);  onjDn,  6*  Is.  66®;  nnc,  67  Je.  16®;  D'ypa,  611  Is.  22®;  >aj,  71  Na.  317; 
a^a,  8M  Je.  s*1;  oysa,  91  Jo.  2®  (in  similar  sense);  and  also  words  found  in 
Amos,  and  only  two  or  three  times  elsewhere :  roxnn,  I8  Is.  28s7  411®  Jb.  41®; 
■voy,  218  Mi.  412  Je.  921  Zc.  12®;  nnaj,  310  (in  fem.  sg.  only  here  and  Is.  5914; 
in  fem.  pL  Is.  26 10  3O10) ;  07-0,  312  (only  occurrence  outside  of  P) ;  rua,  410 
Is.  34®  Jo.  2®;  iik,  411  Is.  7®  Zc.  3*;  jnSac,  5®  (ptcp.  only  here;  cf.  Jb.  9s7 
10®  Ps.  3914);  D'wno,  518  (ptcp.  only  here  and  Pr.  134  Nu.  n84);  D^no,  64-7 
Ez.  17®  231®  Ex.  2618;  paic,  64  1  S.  28®  Je.  46«  Mai.  3®;  na,  71  Dt.  184 
Jb.  31®  Ps.  72®;  pn*n  for  pro',  7®- 18  Je.  33®  Ps.  105®;  ruoSynn,  818  (in  Hi£hp. 
only  here  and  Jon.  4®  Gn.  3814) ;  rn;,  9*  (in  mythological  sense,  also  Is.  271 
Jb.  2618);  nypp,  9®  (in  Qal  only  here  and  Je.  51®4  Nu.  na);  o^ne^p,  97  (this 
form  of  pL  only  here  and  Gn.  io14  I  Ch.  1410). 

(0)  Favorite  words  and  ideas  are  the  following:  Expressions  for  the 
poor  and  needy ,  viz.  jvaK,  2®  5 12  8**®;  D'Si,  2®  41  511  8®;  O'uy,  27  41 84.  Words 
for  justice ,  righteousness ,  viz.  DDS'O,  57- 84  6U;  npro,  57,  84  612.  Expressions 
for  destruction ,  viz.  “send  fire  upon,”  I4,  etc.;  “kindle  a  fire,”  i14;  “cast  fire 
on,”  5®;  “break  the  bar,”  1®;  “cut  off  inhabitants,  etc.,”  I8-8  28;  “go  into 
exile,”  i5*18  67  71117;  “turn  my  hand  against,”  I8;  “slay,”  2®  410;  “visit 

upon,”  3114;  “the  sword,”  410  7®-1117  91;  “famine,”  811;  “end  is  come,”  8®; 
“groan,”  21®;  “ smite,”  31®  4®  611  91 ;  “taken. with  hooks,”  4®;  “sejnd  pesti¬ 
lence,”  410;  “  overthrow,”  411;  “  hurl  down,”  5®;  “  pass  through  the  midst  of,” 
517;  “day  of  calamity,”  6®;  “deliver  up,”  6s;  “crush,”  614;  “lay  waste,”  7®; 
“darken  the  earth,”  8®;  “  put  mine. eye  on  them  for  evil,”  94;  “  destroy,”  9®. 
Titles  of  the  Deity,  viz.  Yahweh  (33  times),  Lord  Yahweh  (15  times), 
Yahweh  God  of  hosts  (41®  514- u-  *  6®*- 14*),  the  Lord  (77- 88  91),  thy  God  (4^), 
God  (411). 

2.  Concerning  Hosea,  in  particular,  notice  may  be  taken  of 
the  following  phenomena :  (1)  Certain  characteristics  of  linguistic 


•  CL  Carrier,  Hebraica ,  V.  135  f. 
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usage  that  indicate  his  possession  of  a  mature  and  well-formed 
literary  style :  (a)  While  the  rhythm  of  Hosea  is  on  the  whole 
inferior  to  that  of  Amos,  there  being  many  passages  in  which  the 
movement  is  halting  and  broken,  yet  there  are  portions  of  which 
the  rhythm  is  as  marked  and  fine  as  that  of  Amos,  eg.  91"8  131* 

(Ji)  Chiasm  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  but  is  definitely  recog¬ 
nized  and  employed,  eg.  4*  ®- 13  •  5*®- h  j7h- e  io14*- 

(r)  A  number  of  cases  of  paronomasia  occur,  eg.  Snyip  (i4),  pn  n'a  (416  io6), 
yar  inaa  iyawn  Ski  (416),  mid  and  D'-iok  (8®),  no  and  O'idk  (916),  nnc'  and 
onuK  (1314),  ia«”  and  ao  (9*),  aw  in  two  senses  (11*),  SjSj  and  o'Sj  (1212), 
kxd  in  two  senses  (12®). 

(d)  Assonance  appears  in  27  (repetition  of  suffix '),  3*  41  (repetition  of 
pn),  416®  51  (noxo  ...  no  nrno  n*n,  also  o'Otfn  nny)f  8™  9®*  (oixpn  onxo 
oiapn  »p),  io1-*  (maw  and  ntnaro),  914  (onio  onnr). 

(2)  Syntactical  usage,  phraseology,  and  vocabulary :  (a)  Rare 
and  irregular  constructions  are  common  in  the  Massoretic  text 
of  Hosea,  but  many  of  them  disappear  when  the  text  is  properly 
corrected  (pp.  clxxvi  f.). 

Among  those  still  remaining  are:  the  ellipses  before  moaS  (211)  and 
nSui  (7*),  the  omission  of  the  object  of  urv  (54),  the  force  of  p  in  did  napy 
(6s),  the  construction  of  onnj  (6®),  the  force  of1?  in  K'svf?  (918),use  of  S  with 
direct  object  (io12  n8),  the  force  of  a  in  y>rya  (13®),  the  construct  followed 
by  relative  clause  with  relative  omitted  (i2),  the  gender  of  nnw  (41®),  '*?a 
with  a  participle  (78),  use  of  S  expressing  time  at  which  (9®),  and  the  use 
of  the  jussive  f\ow  (916). 

(< b )  Among  the  favorite  constructions  of  Hosea  are  his  use  of  asyndeton 
(more  frequent  than  in  any  other  O.T.  book),  eg.  213* 14  4®*- 7- 10- u- 18  5®-  *■ 10- 1L  M 
6s- 10  712-16  9®- 7- ®- 15  io1-26-®- 11  *• 18  114;  the  frequent  introduction  of  clauses  by 
nry,  eg.  41®  57  7®  8®- 13 6  io2®  133;  verbal  apposition,  1®  511-13  64,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  pH  (especially  with  the  meaning  without ),  3s- 4  41  51 14  77- u  87  134. 

( c )  Hosea’s  vocabulary  is  extensive  and  varied  ;  though  speaking 
almost  continually  upon  the  same  subject,  he  is  ever  finding  new 
words  in  which  to  express  his  thought.  Hence  the  number  of 
“  favorite  ”  words  is  comparatively  small. 

Among  those  most  frequently  occurring  are :  D'jur  ( i2  2*  412  54),  rut  (i2  27  3* 

^10. 11.  IS.  13.  14. 18  5S  610  Ql)'  (i4  21S  14  glS  q7.  9  I2S)f  (210  58.4.0  6*  f 

8*-4  917  „•  !24-  ®),  njn  (41  6*-®),  i\h*  (31  42-1*14),  nry  (216  4®  814  13®),  *on 
(47  811  12®  132),  nwon  (4®  97-®  10®  1312),  py  (4®  5®  71  818  97  ®  io10  12®  13“), 
DTK  (414  5W  IO*  131  141),  KDO  (5*  610  9s*4),  ion  (41  6*-®  io12). 
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Among  the  rarer  words  and  forms  in  Hosea  may  be  noticed  those  that 
occur  nowhere  else,  viz.:  inS  (3*),  -took:  (2*),  runn  (214),  nn'Sn  (21®),  nnSaj 
(21*),  nnjp  (51*),  napy  (6®,  in  this  sense),  SSian'  (7®,  in  this  form),  npir  (7*, 
intransitive),  nr  (71®,  as  particle  of  denunciation),  D'aar  (8®),  'anan  (81®), 
nDom  (9®),  ppa  (io1,  intransitive),  D'jw  onS  (9*),  «py'  (1 02,  in  this  sense), 
*nS:nn  (11®,  in  this  form),  mnay  (n4,  in  this  form),  nm  (131),  mawSri  (13®), 
•tod  (13®),  onj  (1314),  (1316),  D'SsS  (7®,  in  this  form),  up*  (10®,  in  Po.), 

S'aix  (114,  in  Hiph.),  w  (71®),  unn  and  un'  (8®),  rip'  (9®),  O'pD*  (914),  vnrnn 

(I41). 

Of  words  that  occur  not  more  than  three  times  outside  of  Hosea  there  are : 
M^rK  (31  Ct.  2®*  2  S.  619  1  Ch.  16®  Is.  167),  man  (3*  Jb.  6*7  40®®  Dt.  2®), 
”ipr  (27  Ps.  10210  Pr.  3®),  D'ju?  (1*  24-®  4“  54  Ez.  2311®  2  K.  9“  Na.  34), 
apn  (51®,  in  this  sense,  Jb.  1328),  "wd  (51®  Je.  301®),  oaS'  (414  Pr.  io8- I0), 
nnnyr  (610  Je.  181®),  nnio  (7“  Jb.  5®),  moa  (44  10®  Zp.  i4  2  K.  23®),  po 
(11®  Gn.  14®  Pr.  49),  app  (124*®  Je.  9*  Gn.  27®®),  onnon  (121®  Je.  6®®  311®), 
mS  (911  2  K.  19®  Is.  37®  Je.  1321),  narn  (131*  Is.  37®  2  K.  19*),  aop  (131® 
Is.  282  Dt  32*  Ps.  91®),  mu  (131®  Gn.  41*- m  Jb.  8U),  nu  (10^  Je.  4®),  tj 
(io12  Je.  4®  Pr.  13“),  nrr  (io14  Is.  3 31,  in  Hoph.). 

Of  other  uncommon  or  poetical  forms  may  be  cited :  the  archaic  ending  p 
(9“  11*  132),  'jjnnr'  (51®  6®),  nnoio  (8T),  1  m  (8®),  SSdk  (4®),  'nan*  (io11), 
DKp  (io14),  raa  (7®  8U  137),  niS*  (io4). 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  peculiarities  of  Hosea  furnish 
any  considerable  data  toward  the  hypothesis  of  a  Northern  dialect 
as  distinguished  from  the  Southern. 

§  22.  Text  and  Versions  of  Amos  and  Hosea. 

1.  The  text  of  Amos  is  as  well  preserved  as  perhaps  any  text  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  number  of  unintelligible  passages  being 
remarkably  small  (cf.  310  4*  5*  6L*  f). 

The  text  of  Hosea,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  corrupt  in  the 
0.  T.,  the  number  of  passages  which  almost  defy  interpretation 
being  extremely  large.  Among  these  are  418  5®-8*111®  6s*5*®  7*-*^1*e  ia 
8®-*“®  9«.w  io*9.io  j g8.& 7. 9b.  10  I28.12  Rosea’s  repu¬ 

tation  for  obscurity  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  corrupt  form  in 
which  the  text  of  his  message  has  reached  us.  That  this  corrup¬ 
tion  began  at  a  comparatively  early  date  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  errors  of  jjH®  appear  already  in  eg.  7“% 
^  Tjj  &Kovj ;  71®,  by  ifr,  els  ov$€v;  Ii®,  TI73  WQX,  carcAcixrofuu 
ecs  wfajL*.  For  the  restoration  of  the  original  text  much  help  may 
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be  derived  from  the  versions,  but  in  many  cases  resort  must  be 
had  to  critical  conjecture. 

(1)  In  the  correction  of  JftQT,  ©  is  most  helpful.  That  the  textual  basis 

of  0  is  different  from  appears  from  the  large  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  reading  of  ©  cannot  have  come  from  fBM,  eg.  Am.  I16,  Min,  ol  lepeit 
adrQ psrjna;  211,  D'pK,  fXapov=npj<;  Ho.  217,  nipn,  cdveciv  adrift  =  ni42n(?); 
810,  kvod,  rod  Xfiletv  —  n!PDD;  41®,  0K2D  no,  ^ptricev  Xararalovt.  0’s  render¬ 
ing  was  evidently  made  before  ftLUL  had  become  the  standard  text.  The 
character  of  0’s  rendering  is  in  general  the  same  in  Amos  and  Hosea  as 
elsewhere.*  The  translation  of  Hosea  seems  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  Amos, 
but  this  is  probably  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  greater  difficulty  of  the  text 
Sometimes  ©  is  very  free,  eg.  Am.  3®- 10- u,  nuD*w,  xfyat;  5s1,  'Xj?2  *•?, 

ofl  fiij  6c<ppap0u>  Bvclat  tv  rats  travriydpecip  dp up;  Ho.  27,  1 t6.pt a  6c a  pot 

xa&jtcei;  51*,  nSr'T,  teal  &t4ct€i\cv  v  pic  pets;  in  other  cases  excessive  literal¬ 
ness  is  aimed  at,  eg.  in  Am.  7s*0  the  synonyms  nSo  and  Snn  are  differentiated; 
518,  nr  noS,  tva  rl  avrri;  Ho.  21,  nWK  0ipD2,  tv  rtp  rdirtp  oh;  the  idiom  u*? 
on  *pDW  is  regularly  rendered,  od  pi]  vpoefyaw,  hc.t.X.,  eg.  Ho.  1®  91®  13*  etc. 
Inaccurate  renderings  are  of  common  occurrence,  eg.  Am.  61,  O'JJKP,  t£ov(h- 
vovci;  312,  non  DKD2,  Karivavri  rift  <f>v\ijs;  Ho.  910,  ut  ckow6p;  7U, 

ne»,  dtCkaioi;  511,  S'Kin,  4fp£aro;  7®,  |5r%  tnrvov  iverXiicOv). 

Occasionally  ignorance  of  the  meaning  is  shown  by  resort  to  transliteration, 
eg.  Am.  i1,  onpja,  tv  * AtcKapelp;  and,  perhaps,  312,  n;,  lepets. 

When  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  errors  of  <8,  there  still 
remain  many  passages  in  which  its  text  is  preferable  to  JH®. 
In  this  commentary  &  has  suggested  corrections  of  j(H®  in 
Am.  27,  35- 9  4*- 10  5*  Mg116  Ho.  28  4* 10- 19  5®- u- u  61* 8-  *■ 9  ®*  “«• 14  8U 

^2.  9.  IS.  14  I0fi.lS.136.ia  2  j2.  8. 7  j  2S.  8.  9  j  ^2.  4.  S.  fl.  7. ».  10. 14 

(2)  The  remaining  Greek  versions  present  the  same  characteristics  in 

Amos  and  Hosea  as  elsewhere.f  (a)  Aquila’s  pedantic  literalness  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  Am.  I2,  ppvxd<rerat9  JNP ;  cf.  ©  tipOtyfaro ;  21®,  koI  6  xaprepb t 
Kapdlav  adrov  ip  dvparoi t  yvpvdt  ^e0|erat ;  Ho.  218,  (?xw»'  V*  =  ;  51*, 

diKaadfuvov  =  2n» ;  818,  Ovclat  <ptpe  <f>tpe  =  'anan  iror.  His  fondness  for 
transliteration  is  frequently  indulged,  eg.  Am.  s28,  vapXuv  aov ,  *pS2J ;  71,  r^f 
ydfas  roO  paciXtm,  'on  nj;  212,  N afapalovs,  on'ij ;  cf.  ©  ifyiacfitpovs;  610, 
rfcvxwBirrt,  kS  '2  on;  Ho.  9®  and  io10,  where  nyain  is  transliterated,  though 
©  translates  it  in  both  cases.  ’A.  also  translates  many  proper  names,  cf.  eg. 
Ho.  4U  5s* 13  9U  io®-14.  His  etymological  tendency  crops  out  often,  eg. 
Am.  310,  6p66rrjra,  nri2J ;  71,  tyipo s,  e»pS.  The  rendering  of  Aquila  presup- 


*  See  especially  Swete,  Introduction  to  the  O.T.  in  Greek ,  315-41. 
t  See  Swete,  Introduction ,  99-58. 
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poses  a  text  different  from  JR®  in  very  few  cases,  eg.  Am.  i*  vjro  for  NVt; 
4W,  'DM3  for  'MOi ;  8*,  a l  <rrp6#iyyei  =  nrvs,  mm  nn'P ;  8s,  (rmror^frcrai 
for  nnSy ;  Ho.  II7  12s- @  131.  The  version  of  Aqaila  is  thus  of  little  value  for 
the  correction  of  JR ®.  Readings  of  Aquila  have  been  adopted  only  in  two 
cases,  Am.  410  (omission  of  1  in  0201121)  and  Ho.  n7  (Vp  for  of  JR®),  both 
of  which  have  the  support  of  other  versions. 

(A)  The  version  of  Symmachus  is  the  very  opposite  of  Aquila’s  in  that 
it  strives  after  an  expression  of  the  idea  in  pure  and  graceful  language  rather 
than  an  exact  and  literal  reproduction  of  the  Hebrew.  Examples  of  this 
freedom  may  be  found  in  Am.  Is  41  5U.  While  using  JR®  as  a  basis,  2. 
shows  familiarity  with  G9  ’A„t  and  especially  6.  He  exhibits,  however,  a 
certain  amount  of  independence.  His  rendering  involves  a  different  textual 
basis  from  JR®  in  Am.  I14  410  8®  (all  agreeing  with  'A.,  vj.) ;  5®,  IT2'  for 
ma* ;  5*,  nro  for  roso ;  61, 0'2£$n  for  '2pj  ;  and  Ho.  31  71®  8®  1 14- 7  12*- 11 13*  «. 
Readings  of  2.  have  been  adopted  in  Am.  410  5*  61  Ho.  n7  (two),  in  only 
one  of  which,  vis.  Ho.  II7,  viip*yv»  i*  any  independence  of  other  versions 
exhibited. 

( \c )  Theodotion’s  version  is  a  revision  of  Gt  and  of  practically  no  inde¬ 
pendent  value  for  the  correction  of  JR®.  That  he  had  the  Hebrew  text 
before  him  is  evident  from  his  frequent  transliterations,  eg.  Am.  I1,  ip  rotKcdeifi, 
Onpja ;  77,  adufpai,  'rut.  In  no  case  does  he  furnish  a  text  independent 
of  both  G  and  JR®.  He  supports  the  readings  adopted  in  Ho.  91*,  vn; 
10*,  SjjjS;  II7,  Sy. 

(3)  The  fragments  of  the  Old  Latin  version  are  of  much  value  for  the 
correction  of  0.  The  version  is  on  the  whole  a  literal  translation  of  6,  but 
presents  many  variations  in  agreement  with  the  recension  of  Lucian.  Its  most 
significant  departure  from  JR®  and  G  is  in  Am.  I1  (q.v.).  Little  use  of  it 
has  been  made  in  this  commentary,  since  it  was  not  accessible  till  the  textual 
work  was  practically  finished  and  much  of  it  in  type. 

(4)  The  Syriac  furnishes  a  fairly  careful  and  accurate  rendering.  In 
general  it  follows  G,  but  shows  frequent  independence,  eg.  Am.  iu  follows 
*®;  i16  takes  02SD  as  proper  name  ;  Ho.  34  210- 20  44  5 18  610.  It  presupposes 
a  different  text*  from  JR®  and  G,  eg.  in  Am.  in* 14  2®* 10- 18  3* 5- n- 13  4®* 9  51® 
61.S.T  gLS.4  Ho.  I®  3®  4«-7-M- W  5*  7  69. 10  7*  8. 11  8«  91  i07. 10  1  ,4.  8  , 21.  2.  «•  10. 19 
131. 10.  is.  Jtg  readings  have  been  adopted  in  preference  to  JR®  or  G  in 
Am.  1“  3U  5»  61  Ho.  4r.uc.19  &  f  g®  9*  u4  I22-®-1®. 

(5)  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  is  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation, 
and  is  characterized  by  its  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  text,  and  by  its 
theological  point  of  view,  eg.  all  anthropomorphisms  are  carefully  removed. 
Consonantal  departures  from  JR®  are  of  rare  occurrence,  variations  from  the 
Tocalization  of  JR®  being  more  frequent.  No  emendation  has  been  adopted 
on  the  basis  of  ®  independently  of  G  and  other  versions. 

(6)  The  Vulgate  follows  JR®  very  closely,  but  sometimes  borrows  Greek 


*  For  details  see  textual  treatment  in  commentary. 
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renderings.  The  literalness  of  *A.  is  sought  after  at  times,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
translation  is  made  with  considerable  freedom,  and  this,  together  with  Jerome’s 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  which  not  infrequently  caused  him  to  err 
(e&  Am.  5s4,  revelabitur,  ;  67,  factio ,  nno),  and  the  uncertain  state  of 
Fs  own  text,  renders  U  an  unsafe  guide  to  the  original  text.  No  readings 
have  been  adopted  here  on  Fs  authority  uncorroborated  by  that  of  other 
versions. 

2.  The  following  transpositions  have  been  made:  (i)  In  Amos:  2s, 
3K1D  pntra  non,  follows  iirS  (21);  27  follows  28,  and  2®  follows  2W;  2U*  fol¬ 
lows  21®;  2U,  Dion  2Dn,  exchanges  places  with  ony  in  21®;  2Wa  follows  dSd'  kS 
in  2U6;  316  follows  311;  58a  follows  51;  58e,  Shib”  noS,  follows  nun  nnirm; 
5fie  follows  54;  57  precedes  510;  5®,  nw  is  placed  at  beginning  of  verse; 
6s*  follows  67;  6146  follows  14°;  88  follows  8®. 

(2)  In  Hosea:  210-11  are  connected  with  27;  214  follows  211;  21#  precedes 
216;  219  is  joined  to  216;  414d  follows  4*;  412a- 4  precedes  411;  7*®®  precedes 
711;  $5  ft  precedes  8s®;  9s  comes  between  94and  5 ;  91®  follows  911;  91*®  follows 
91®;  io7  comes  between  io®a“d8J;  1218  is  connected  with  1214;  121*  comes 
between  i2Uand1®;  I44e  follows  1 4*. 

3.  The  errors  of  JKS  may  be  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Changes  in 
vocalization:  Am.  27  84,  O'pKtyi  for  D'pNjyn;  2Ua,  dSd'  for  dSd';  5*,  nco 
for  n?D;  61,  '2|ij  for  00,1  in;  8®,  nii'tf  for  n Ptf,  and  :pWn  for  :jStfn;  910, 
tfpn  for  tfin,  and  Dp, in  for  Di,in;  Ho.  511,  pie^  for  pt^y,  and  for  f|>i; 
518,  nnj*  for  nnr;  6*,  ni>*  for  nyv ;  7®,  o.idk  for  disk;  yUe9  oi'pw  for  on©:!*; 
714,  wo*  for  way,  8\  -itrj?  for  nfcqj;  8®,  opatf  p  for  opaeb;  8U,  'nfn  for 
'P*^n;  9®,  npr  for  ngj;  9®,  for  >pntf;  io®,  pSn  for  pSn;  10®,  P'SjyS  for 
btfk,  and  iptf  for  psfr;  16®,  Pnan  for  nnsn,  and  Sy  for  'Sjj;  II®,  win  for  wifj; 
II4,  'D'lps  for  one?,  and  o*o  for  bki;  ii7,  Sy  for  Sy,  and  vwnj*  for  vwnjv; 
12®,  n3*y_  for  o*v,  and  Sav  for  *Sa>p  12®,  qpjn  for  vjpty  and  non  for  Kpn; 
131,  Kfri  for  K'fe^;  13®,  >na>  for  dvot;  13®,  wafer  for  gofer;  137,  ntfw  for  mta; 
13®,  qnnr  for  qnnr;  131®,  dtik  for  ww,  and  tfopt  for  styp,  and  irn  for  itf*; 
148,  one  for  nj p. 

(2)  The  consonantal  corrections  may  be  grouped  under:  ( a )  Incorrect 
division  of  words:  Am.  61®,  onpaa  for  O'  ip33;  7®,  nSa  oh  rvrn  for  h.i  w 
nSao;  Ho.  4*,  onoa  "pyi  for  vrnaa  oyi;  5®,  ow  norttn  for  own  nrwn; 
6s,  wxo  pai  intro  for  vihidj  fa  uinro;  6®,  iw  fwro  for  iwa  hjovd;  81,  iro 
for  irj  '3;  8®,  ooa«r  o  for  ooaeo;  11®,  on'mD  for  on  >300;  12*-  \  am  Sa* 
for  3'i  iSar. 

(£)  Dittography  and  haplography:  Am.  5®,  rna  for  tew,  and  no  for  no 3; 
5®,  nS'S  for  nS'SS;  511,  030p)3  for  osdo;  6®,  oaSajo  dSoj  for  oaSaa  oSoid; 
7t,  *pK  nmn  for  nom;  8*,  on  -pSem  for  lSp.i;  811,  'iai  for  131;  Ho.  3*,  'in  for 
'33W;  4®,  ovn  for  oor;  418,  on  onn  for  oik;  41®,  opwotd  for  idd;  5*,  no  for 
noa;  811*,  nonS  added;  91,  pi  dittog.  of  pa;  9*,  onS  for  oonS;  918,  rvi  Sh 
for  njmS;  n8,  vnyiir  for  'nynr;  n4,  Sy  for  Syr;  12®,  py  for  pyS;  121*,  ooir 
for  ontrS;  13*,  'nat  for  ontrS  D'nar  oy;  13®,  o  for  ojk  ;  148,  o»'  for  or'V 
and  w  for  vn'v 
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(0  Confusion  of  t  and  t:  Am.  27,  PTpjn  for  nTpjn;  51®,  utk  for  prw; 
Ho.  418,  diod  to  for  o'Kao  to;  7®,  nam  for  nap';  jUc,  onipS  for  dptxS;  714, 
nnuP'  for  itiup';  9®,  opr'  for  opr';  91*,  twS  for  T'xS;  io1*,  laria  for  ^aaTa; 
121®,  onw  for  onrS;  13®,  *pppr'  for  *pP'pr. 

(</)  Confusion  of  k  and  ps  Am.  6s,  3kpd  for  appo;  Ho.  5*,  npp  for  hpk; 
7®,  nam  for  nap'. 

(e)  Confusion  of  s  and  :  Am.  5®,  nSr  for  nSen;  Ho.  511,  vt  for  kw. 

(/)  Confusion  of  tr  and  :  Am.  21,  T'fcrS  for  *ntfS;  Ho.  5®,  Dvat?  for  O'Btf ; 
91®*,  nita  for  meta. 

(g)  Confusion  of  1  and  Am.  5®,  Kia'  for  K'a';  Ho.  91*,  TisS  for  txS; 
1310, for  -pocem;  12®  and  14®,  'S  for  lS. 

(A)  Transposition:  Am.  31®,  Sia  for  iaS;  Ho.  5®,  um  for  pm;  7®,  maen 
for  lnc^D';  io®,  mSp  for  nSip  ;  131014,  '.tk  for  P'k. 

(1)  Confusion  of  a  and  a;  Ho.  71,  'KOTa  for  wia;  7“®,  para  for  papa; 
9*»  i3Tp'  for  unp'. 

(/)  Omission  or  insertion  of  k;  Ho.  4®,  "jkdkdki  for  iDKam;  5*,  idc'K'  for 
TDT'j  8®,  rut  for  ro?K;  io1®,  nrp  for  nrpK;  n®,  onp  for  onpK. 

(£)  Confusion  of  suffixes;  Ho.  2®,  "p-n  for  nan;  4Ua,  npnn  for  opnn;  87, 
iS  for  nS;  9®,  na  for  oa;  12®,  uop  for  lap. 

(1)  Omission  or  insertion  of  copula :  Ho.  4®,  'P'DT  for  'll;  61,  *p  for  *pi; 
8®,  mm  for  71;  810,  D'tct  for  Ten;  122,  pnai  for  na;  128,  ipoSi  for  'oS;  124*, 
uwai  for  'Ka. 

(iw)  Theological  change:  Ho.  71®,  Sp  kS  for  SpaS;  910,  pra  for  Spa. 

(n)  Miscellaneous  corruptions:  Am.  2®,  pdi  for  pop;  3®,  no  for  Ufi;  4®, 
Piann  for  'pa-rtn;  5®,  tip  for  Tar;  51®,  oa'PKtan  for  oa'Kon;  910,  unpa  for  u'Tp; 
Ho.  1®,  oaS  for  oanSK;  47,  T'dk  for  wen;  410,  wto'  for  wtp';  5®,  -pTnK  for 
n'Tnn;  6®,  Tan  for  wan;  610,  #kS  put  for  *k  put;  7®,  oaaSS  for  'Sa;  7®,  OTp 
for  npa;  714,  DPiaaro  for  DPinata;  810,  iSnu  for  tSim,  and  kb^dd  for  nraa;  9®, 
la^n  for  ia*?',  and  irn  for  twk,  and  'aS  neno  for  *a  none;  97,  nKonn  omitted; 
91*,  nSipr  for  ipr;  io1,  nw»  for  mjen;  10®  lSu'  for  iS'rv;  10P,  mra  for  pra; 
io1®,  'dS  for  'tdS,  and  .ttiu  for  'td;  ii®,  uaS  for  na;  11®,  kS  for  iS;  11®, 
ompwpDD  for  onnsaaa;  n7,  'PawaS  D'mSn  for  I'Pawaa  ukS.t,  and  kS  in' 
can'  for  ramS  Snn  mn;  11®,  man  for  otk;  ii10,  nrw  mpa  for  nna  Tpr;  12®, 
Ten  for  men;  12®,  Sk  for  pk;  12®,  p»pS  for  appS;  121®,  ipSj  ok  for  'Sja,  and  vn 
for  vrp;  13®,  ojiapa  for  OPjiDPa;  13®,  'a  for  'D;  1310,  w  Saa  for  I'tip  Sai; 
131*,  o'hk  pa  for  *ik  o'D  paa;  14®,  pt  for  pa  vnv 

4.  The  more  important  special  studies  on  the  text  of  Amos  and  Hosea  are : 
Vollers,  “Das  Dodekapropheton  der  Alexandriner,”  ZAW.  III.  (1883), 
219-72 ;  Zeydner,  “  Bijdragen  tot  de  textkritiek  op  het  O.  T.,M  ThSL  IV. 
(1886),  196-207  ;  Sebok,  Die  syrische  Uebersetzung  d.  rwolf  kleinen  Propheten 
und  ihr  Verhdliniss  zu  dem  massoreiischen  Text  und  zu  den  alter en  Ueber- 
setzungen ,  namentlich  den  LXX.  und  dem  Targum  (1887);  Treitel,  Die 
Alexandrinische  Uebersetzung  des  Buches  Hosea  (1887;  only  chaps.  1-3); 
Idem ,  “  Die  Septuaginta  zu  Hosea,”  Monatssckrift  fur  Geschichte  und  IV is  sen- 
sekaft  des  Judenthums ,  1898;  Schuurmans  Stekhoven,  De  Alex .  Vertaling  van 
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kit  Dodekapropheton  (1887);  Patterson,  "The  Septuagint  Text  of  Hosea 
Compared  with  the  Massoretic  Text,”  Hebraica ,  VII.  (1891),  1 90-221 ;  H. 
Graetz,  Emendationes  in  plerosque  sacrae  Scripturae  Vetir is  Testamenti  libros, 
secundum  veterum  versiones  nee  non  auxiliis  criticis  caeteris  adhibitis.  Fasci¬ 
culus  secundus  Etechielis  et  duodecim  prophetarum  libros  etc .  continens  (1893)  ’> 
Bachmann,  “  Zur  Textkritik  des  Propheten  Hosea  I.-VII.,”  Alttestamentliche 
Un  ter  such  ungen  (1894),  1-37;  Loft  man,  Kritisk  undersdkning  af  den  Afaso- 
retiska  texten  till  prof.  Hoseas  bok  (1894);  Torrey,  “On  the  text  of  Am.  5* 
6*-*  7*”  JBL.  XIII.  (1894),  61-63;  Idem,  “Notes  on  Am.  2*  V*  &  9®-*” 
ibid.,  XV.  (1896),  1 51-154;  Ruben,  Critical  Remarks  upon  Some  Passaget 
of  the  Old  Testament  (1896);  Oort,  Textus  Hebraici  Emendationes  quibus  in 
Vetere  Testamento  Neerlandice  vertendo  usi  sunt  A.  JCuenen,  J.  Hooykaas, 
W.  H.  Kosters,  H.  Oort;  edidit  H.  Oort  (1900) ;  W.  R.  W.  Gardner,  “  Notes 
on  Certain  Passages  in  Hosea,”  AJSL.  XVIII.  (1902),  178-83;  Bewer, 
“Text-critical  Suggestions”  (Ho.  121  44-8,  etc.),  JBL.  XXI.  (1902),  108-14; 
Idem,  “Critical  Notes  on  Am.  27  84,”  AJSL.  XIX.  (1903),  Ii6f;  Hirscht, 
“Textkritische  Untersuch ungen  fiber  das  Buch  Amos,”  ZwTh.  XLIV.  (1903), 
11-73;  Mfiller,  “Textkritische  Studien  zum  Buche  Hosea,”  SIC.  1904, 
pp.  124-26;  and  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  Studies  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ver¬ 
sions  of  the  Book  of  Amos  (1902);  Idem,  “The  Old  Latin  Texts  of  the  Minor 
Prophets,  I.”  (Hosea),  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  V.  (Oct.  1903),  76-88. 
These  last  two  studies  are  of  especial  value  in  the  effort  to  determine  the 
original  text  of  0,  but  were  not  received  in  time  to  .be  of  material  assistance 
in  the  preparation  of  this  volume. 

§  23.  Literature  on  Amos  and  Hosea. 

Of  the  older  commentaries  the  more  important  are  those  of 
Jerome  (f  420  a.d.),  Aben  Ezra  (f  1167),  Kimchi  (f  1230),  Luther, 
Calvin,  Pococke  (on  Hosea,  1685),  Mercerus  (1698),  Gebhard 
(1737),  Harenberg  (Amos,  1763),  Manger  (on  Hosea,  1782),  Vater 
(Amos,  1810);  Stuck,  Hoseas  Propheta  (1828);  Maurer  (1836); 
Hitzig  (1838  ;  3d  ed.  1863) ;  Ewald  (1840)  ;  and  Umbreit  (1844). 

From  1845  to  1880  may  be  mentioned:  Baur,  Der  Prophet 
Amos  erkl'drt  (1847)  ;  Dlisterdieck,  “Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  des 
Propheten  Amos,”  SK .,  1849,  pp.  869-914  ;  Simson,  Der  Prophet 
Hosea  erkl'drt  u.  ubersetzt  (1851);  Kurtz,  Die  Ehe  d.  Propheten 
Hosea  (1859);  Linder,  “  Bemerkungen  fiber  einige  Stellen  im 
Propheten  Hosea,”  SK.,  i860,  pp.  739-49;  Pusey,  Minor  Prophets, 
I.  (1861)  ;  Lowe,  Beitrage  zum  Verstandniss  des  Propheten  Hoseas 
(1863)  ;  Ewald,  Propheten  d.  Alten  Bundes  (2d  ed.  1867  ;  English, 
1875)  ;  Wfinsche,  Der  Prophet  Hosea  ubersetzt  und  erkl'drt  mit 
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Benutzung  der  Targumim  u.  der  jtidischen  Ausleger  (1868) ;  Hen¬ 
derson,  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  (1868) ;  Schmoller, 
Exposition  of  Hosea  and  Amos  in  Lange’s  Bibehverk  (1872; 
English  translation  of  Hosea  by  J.  F.  McCurdy,  of  Amos  by 
T.  W.  Chambers,  1874)  ;  Duhm,  Die  Theologie  der  Propheten 
(1875),  109-41 ;  Houtsma,  “  Bijdrage  tot  de  kritiek  en  verkla- 
ring  van  Hozea,”  ThT.  IX.  (1875),  55-75  >  Hermann,  "Exege- 
tisch-kritische  Bemerkungen  zu  einigen  Stellen  aus  Hosea,”  SK. 
III.  (1879),  515-7 ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  "The  Prophet  Hosea,”  Exp} 
IX.  (1879),  241-64;  Tottermann,  Die  Weissagungen  Hoseas  bis 
zur  ersten  assyrischen  Deportation  erlautert  (1879). 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  Minor  Prophets  in  general,  and  more  to  Amos  and 
Hosea  in  particular.  The  list  of  works  includes:  Oort,  "De 
profeet  Amos,”  ThT  XIV.  (1880),  114-59;  Nowack,  Der  Pro¬ 
phet  Hosea  erkl'drt  (1880)  ;  Buhl,  “  Beit  rage  zur  Erklarung  des 
Propheten  Hosea,”  ZKW.  1881,  pp.  227-35  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  art. 
“  Hosea,”  Enc.  Br .  XII.  (1881)  ;  Keil,  Minor  Prophets,  in  Keil  and 
Delitzsch’s  Biblisehe  Commentar ,  I.  (1866 ;  2d  ed.  1873  ;  transl. 
1880,  2d  ed.  1888)  ;  Hitzig-Steiner,  Die  zwolf  kleinen  Propheten 
erkldrt  (4th  ed.  of  Hitzig’s  Commentary,  by  Steiner,  1881)  ;  W.  R. 
Smith,  Prophets  of  Israel  (1882  ;  new  edition,  with  Introduction  by 
Cheyne,  1895)  >  Scholz,  Commentar  zum  Buche  des  Propheten  Hosea 
(1882)  ;  Hoffmann,  "  Versuche  zu  Amos,”  ZAW \  III.  (1883)  87- 
126 ;  Brtill,  "  Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  des  Buches  Hosea,”  Jahrb. 
/.  jud Geschichte  u.  Litteratur ,  1883,  pp.  1-62  ;  Cheyne,  Hosea , 
with  Notes  and  Introduction  (Cambridge  Bible,  1884) ;  Sharpe, 
Notes  and  Dissertations  upon  the  Prophecy  of  Hosea  (1884); 
Gunning,  De  Godspraken  van  Amos  (1885);  Zeydner,  “  Het 
Vaderland  van  Amos,”  Stemmen  voor  Waarheid  en  Vrede ,  1886, 
pp.  548-53 ;  de  Visser,  Hosea  de  Man  des  Geestes  (1886) ; 
Comill,  "Hosea  121,”  ZAW.  VII.  (1887),  285-9;  A.  B.  David¬ 
son,  "The  Prophet  Amos,”  Exp ?  V.  (1887),  161-79;  VI.  161- 
73;  Mitchell,  "The  Idea  of  God  in  Amos,”  JBL.,  Dec.  1887, 
pp.  33-42;  Orelli,  Die  zwolf  kleinen  Propheten  (1888;  transl. 
by  J.  S.  Banks,  1893)  ;  Schuurmans  Stekhoven,  "Het  Vader¬ 
land  van  Amos,”  ThSt.  VII.  (1889),  222-8;  Sayce,  "The 
Book  of  Hosea  in  the  Light  of  Assyrian  Research,”  JQR . 
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1889,  pp.  162-72;  Bachmann,  Praeparationen  zu  den  kleinen 
Propheten  (  1890);  Zeydner,  “Nog  iets  over  den  profeet  Amos,” 
Stemmen  voor  Waarheid  en  Vrede ,  1890,  pp.  613-34;  Oort, 
“Hozea,”  ThT \  XXIV.  (1890),  345-64,  480-505;  Idem,  “Het 
Vaderland  van  Amos,”  ThT.  XXV.  (1891),  121-6;  Kirkpatrick, 
Doctrine  of  the  Prophets  (1892;  3d  ed.  1901),  83-142;  Well- 
hausen,  Die  kleinen  Propheten  ubersetzt  und  erklart  (1892  ;  3d  ed. 
1898)  ;  Lagrange,  “La  nouvelle  histoire  dTsrael  et  le  prophfcte 
Osde,”  Revue  biblique ,  I.  (1892),  203-38  ;  Smend,  Lehrbuch  der 
alttestamen tlichen  Religionsgeschichte  (1893;  2d  ed.  1899),  179- 
86,  204-18;  Michelet,  Amos  ottersat  (1893);  Mitchell,  Amost 
an  Essay  in  Exegesis  (1893;  ed.  1900)  ;  Billeb,  Die  wich- 
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Israel’s  heritage  from  centuries  preceding  933  b.c. 


Pre-Prophetic  Religious 
Activity 


The  Song  of  Deborah  (Ju.  5). 

Nathan’s  Parable  (2  S.  121"4). 

The  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gn.  49). 

The  Oracles  of  Balaam  (Nu.  23,  24). 

The  Stories  of  Creation,  the  Deluge,  etc. 
The  Song  of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  15,  earliest 
form). 

The  Patriarchal  Traditions. 

Traditions  of  the  Conquest. 

State  Annals. 

Traditional  Customs. 

The  Order  of  Seers. 

The  Nebhi'im . 

The  Nazirites. 

The  Institution  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  National,  or  Patriotic,  Spirit. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Samuel. 

The  Prophet  Nathan. 

Gad,  the  Seer. 

The  Oracle,  Ephod,  Teraphim. 


Extra  Pre-Prophetic  Reliciou 
Activity  ') 


The  Book  of  Jasher  (Jos.  101*;  2 
The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Yaln 
21“  '■). 

Jotham’s  Fable  (Ju.  97  r*). 

David’s  Lament  over  Saul  and  J 
(2  S.  I17  "•). 

David’s  Lament  over  Abner  (2 
Early  Proverbs  (1  S.  1011  f*;  24“) 
Popular  Riddles  (Ju.  14“",s;  15,#) 
Ancient  Folk-lore. 

Ancient  Legends  and  Songs — e.f 
Lamech’s  Song  (Gn.  4M  f*). 

Song  of  the  Well  (Nu.  2117 
Ancient  Laws  (e.g.  1  S.  30*4  *•).  ^ 
Religious  Institutions — e,g.: 


Sacrifice. 

j 

Feasts. 

fj 

The  Sabbath. 

K 

Clean  and  Unclean. 

s-s0 

12 

Circumcision. 

The  Ark. 

The  Priesthood. 

Local  Sanctuaries. 

The  Temple. 
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A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF 

AMOS. 


§  1.  The  superscription :  Occupation  and  residence  of  Amos ; 
date  of  his  work.  I1. 

The  superscription  contains  the  title,  the  author’s  name,  his 
occupation,  his  home,  the  subject  treated,  and  the  date ;  the  last 
in  two  forms,*  This  is  the  most  exact  and  complete  of  all  the 
superscriptions  to  prophetic  utterances,  f  Although  it  may  well 
be  supposed  that  Amos  prepared,  perhaps  in  Jerusalem,  the 
edition  of  his  sermons,  which,  with  some  modifications  has  been 
handed  down  to  us,  it  is  improbable  that  so  early  an  author  would 
have  prepared  such  an  elaborate  superscription ;  it  is  better  to 
understand  that  it  comes  from  a  post-exilic  period.  J  The  editor 
evidently  makes  Amos  precede  Hosea,  since  only  Uzziah  is  men¬ 
tioned  among  the  kings  of  Judah.  It  is  important  to  note  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  age  of  the  superscription,  it  is  entirely  con- 


*  Uhland,  Annotation*! ,  3-30;  Juynboll,  Disputatio  d*  Amos ,  1-8, 11-18,  37-33; 
Ba.  38-110;  Oort,"De  Profeet  Amos/'  ThT.  XIV.  133-7;  Matheson,  “Studies  in 
the  Minor  Prophs.,”  Exp.  III.  (1883),  343-4;  WRS.,  Prophs .  iaoff.,  395;  Sta. 
GVt.  I.  563-75;  Da.  Exp.  V.  (1887),  161-79;  Stekhoven,  "  Het  vaderland  van 
Amos/’  TkSt.  1889,  333-8;  Mit.  1-33;  Gun.  13  ff. ;  Now.  xsiff.;  GAS.  I.  67  f.; 
Che.  EB.  1. 147  ff. ;  Dr.  93  ff.,  135  ft 

t  Ho.  gives  title,  author,  parentage,  date ;  Mi.,  title,  author,  country,  date,  sub¬ 
ject;  Na.,  title,  subject,  author,  country;  Zp.,  title,  author,  parentage  (fully),  date; 
Hb.,  title,  author,  occupation  (prophet) ;  Hg.,  no  proper  superscription,  the  first 
verse  contains  date  (to  the  day),  title,  author,  occupation  (prophet),  those  to  whom 
his  message  was  addressed ;  Zc.,  date,  title,  parentage,  occupation  (prophet) ; 
Mai.,  title,  subject  (to  Israel),  author;  Ob.,  title,  author;  Jo.  and  Jon.,  title,  author, 
parentage. 

%  So  Che.  EB.;  Tay.  DB.;  Bu.  Jew.  Enc. ;  Now.;  Houtsma,  ThT.  1900,  p.433. 
B  I 
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sistent  with  the  contents  of  the  book  and  is  to  be  accepted  as 
historical. 

1.  onpja  run  nr«]  a  gloss;  orig.  text,  words  of  Amos  of  Tekoa ,  cf.  Ju.  128 
[Bu.  in  Kohut’s  Semitic  Studies  (1897),  106-10;  id.  few.  Enc .  I.  530; 
Now.;  Lohr,  3];  present  structure  very  awkward;  but  cf.  Or.  (fol.  De.)  who 
makes  jnpn  . . .  nsw  a  later  addition;  and  Oet.  (p.  65)  who  suggests  that  in 
this  case  7'pnn  (2  S.  23*)  would  have  been  used.  O'npja]  0  ip  'Aiucapclp, 
probably  for  ip  Naxjcapel/z,  initial  p  having  been  lost  after  ip  [so  Drusius, 
Grotius,  Vol.  Cf.  the  suggestion  of  Hirscht  ( ZwTh .  XLIV.  45)  that  0  is 
based  on  a  marginal  gloss  O'-th,  added  in  explanation  of  onpj] ;  cf.  Nw«H)0, 
2  K.  34;  some  codd.  of  0  KaptaOtapeLfi;  ’A.  woifj.pioTp6<t>Qis;  2.  rots  voifUotp 

( =  herdsmen) ;  0.  puKeSel/x.  tg  pnj  5b  merely  transliterating 

the  Heb.  ‘jjoP']  0  *1  epovaaX^fs,  probably  confusing  similar  abbreviations. 
Sb  sons  of  Israel .  Cf.  the  form  of  the  superscription  in  1*:  — sermones  Amos 
quos  vidit  super  Hiermalem, 

1  a.  The  words  of  Amos ]  The  titles  of  the  prophetic  books  * 
generally  contain  some  reference  to  Yahweh,  as  the  author  of  the 
words  spoken,  or  some  technical  expression  which  implies  such 
authorship  (Na.  i1  Hb.  i1).  This  phrase  (Je.  il  Hg.  i“)  con¬ 
tains  no  allusion  to  a  specifically  active  human  element^  since 
the  words  are  recognized  as  Yahweh’s  words.  Nor  does  the 
plural  designate  the  writing  as  composed  of  distinct  prophecies,  J 
since  every  book  is  similarly  made  up  of  distinct  prophecies. 
There  is  likewise  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  original  super¬ 
scription  was  limited  to  these  words.  §  The  Amos  of  this  book 
has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  father  of  Isaiah,  |  but 
for  the  most  part  tradition  has  rightly  distinguished  between  the 
two.  Concerning  Amos  see  Introduction  (§  12).  Who  had  been 
among  the  shepherds ]  vj.  That  is,  he  was  one  of  the  shep¬ 
herds  in  Tekoa ;  not  with  the  distinctive  use  of  the  preposition, 
viz.  he  was  great  among  them. If  Here  one  must  compare  714 


*  Cf.  (1)  the  similar  introduction  of  Je.;  (2)  "  the  word  of  ”  of  Ho.,  Mi.,  Zp., 
and  Jo.;  (3)  "  the  burden  "  of  Na.  and  Hb.;  (4)  "the  burden  of  the  word  of  *\" 
of  Mai.;  (5)  "the  vision  "  of  Is.  and  Ob.;  (6)  the  introductory  formula  "and  it 
came  to  pass  "  of  E z. ;  (7)  "  was  the  word  of  by  Hg.  the  prophet”  ;  (8)  "  was  the 
word  of  unto  Z.”  t  Cf.  Ba.  J  Geb.  $  Implied  by  Val.  79  ff. 

||  Clem,  of  Alex,  and  Pseudepiph  (see  Ba.). 

%  Ki.,  Ephraem;  cf.  Bu.  (in  Kohut,  Semitic  Studies,  20,  106 ff.),  who  translates: 
who  had  been  among  the  sheep  breeders,  (a  man)  of  Tekoa ;  so  Che.  in  EB.  I. 
Z47 ;  but  in  Crit.  Bib .  he  treats  anpj  as  a  proper  name. 
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in  which  Amos  calls  himself  a  herdsman  (but  see  p.  8).  Was 
Amos  an  owner  of  sheep,  and  wealthy?  So  most  Jewish  inter¬ 
preters,  who  urge  that  this  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the  same  word 
of  the  King  of  Moab  (2  K.  34)  ;  and  that  if  a  slave  or  servant,  he 
could  not  have  left  his  work  for  an  excursion  of  this  kind ;  but  the 
fuller  description  in  714,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  his  indigent 
circumstances,  the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  the  answer  made 
to  Amaziah  (713),  “Yahweh  took  me,  etc.”  point  to  a  simple 
shepherd.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  slave.* 
—  From  Tekoa ]  This  was  certainly  in  Judah,  although  it  has  been 
placed  in  Zebulon,f  in  Asher,  t  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  but 
belonging  to  Ephraim, §  (i.e.  the  ten  tribes). ||  In  favor  of 
Judah  are  (1)  the  evidences  elsewhere  found  that  Amos  was 
of  Judah,  eg.,  the  command  of  the  priest  (712)  to  Amos  to  flee  to 
Judah;  likewise  “the  exact  scenery  of  his  visions”  which  is  seen 
from  Tekoa  (2)  the  references  in  2  S.  142  23“  Je.  61  2  Ch.  20* 
1  Macc.  9*.  The  place  lies  six  miles  south  of  Bethlehem  (twelve 
miles  south  of  Jerusalem).**  The  hill,  four  or  five  acres,  is  broad 
at  the  top  and  not  steep.  The  surrounding  country  is  sterile  and 
rocky,  but  rich  in  pasturage.  The  wilderness  of  Tekoa  (2  Ch.  2020) 
is  part  of  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  ft  The  preposition  “  from  ” 
indicates  that,  like  other  shepherds,  Amos  came  from  Tekoa,  but 
remained  in  the  wilderness  or  vicinity.  JJ  While  the  Jewish  fancy 
that  Amos  was  wealthy  has  no  basis,  it  is  just  as  unfounded  to 
say  |§  that  Tekoa  is  mentioned  as  especially  poor  to  show  God’s 
ability  to  confound  the  rich  with  the  poor.  Was  Tekoa  too  high  for 
the  cultivation  of  sycamores  ?  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
reference  is  to  some  low  lying  district  in  the  Shephelah  owned  by 
Amos  1 1  at  some  distance  perhaps  from  Tekoa.  —  Which  he  saw ] 
This  word  originally  marked  the  method  of  reception  of  the 


•  V.  Ba.  f  PSeudepiph.  de  vitis  prophet  arum ,  245.  %  Ki.  §  Cyril. 

|  Cf.  Har.  45-9,  who  locates  it  on  Carmel ;  Graetz,  Gesch.  I.  403,  who  identifies 
it  with  Eltekeh  of  Jos.  I944,  making  Amos  a  Danite ;  Oort,  Th  T.  XXV.  121-6,  who 
makes  him  belong  to  the  ten  tribes.  %  GAS.  HG .  315. 

•♦Its  ruins,  “ extensive,  but  uninteresting,"  still  remain,  bearing  the  name  of 

Tefcu’a  <&*»)•  PEF.  1874,  p.  27. 

ft  See  also  Ba.;  Rob.  BR*  L  486 1;  Stickel,  Das  Buck  Hiob ,  969-77;  Kue. 
HCO*  II.  355 *•  tt  Hi.  §}  Cal.,  Os.  ||||  Ch e.EB. 
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divine  communication  as  by  vision.  The  vision  may  have  been 
merely  a  dream,  a  vision  of  the  night,  or  a  half-sleeping,  half¬ 
waking  condition,  as  with  the  Syrian  monks  of  the  present  day ; 
or  the  ecstasy  or  trance.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  to  distinguish  between  these  forms.  Such  visions  came  to 
non-prophets  (i  K.  3*  1  S.  2 88ff  )  as  well  as  to  prophets  (1  K.  19* 
I  s.  3>-“). 


An  earlier  and  a  later  usage  may  be  noticed:  (1)  In  the  earlier  period 
run  (as  well  as  n»n  of  which  it  is  often  the  poetic  equiv.)  marks  the 
reception  of  the  message,  which  is  seen  as  well  as  heard  (cf.  wm  Am.  91 
Is.  61;  umn  Am.  71  7  81  2  Ki.  810- w;  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  Arab. 

used  of  clairvoyants,  soothsayers,  those  who  can  foretell  the  future 
(cf.  Hoffm.  ZA IV,  III.  92  f.).  At  this  time  tc:n  had  reference  to  the  speaking 
or  impartation  of  the  communication  to  others,  tnaj  is  not  (a)  a  passive 


formation  from  a  root  10  j  =  yaj  to  bubble  forth;  Arab,  y  to  well  forth 

(Redslob,  Der  Begriff  des  Nabi  (1839) ;  and  Ho.  7*10,  p.  30;  Ke.  on  Gn.  207; 
Kue.  Proph.  42;  Maybaum,  Die  Entwickelung  des  isr,  Prophe tenth  urns ,  113; 
Baud.  Einl.  314);  nor  ( b )  a  noun,  designating  an  ordinary  speaker  from  to;, 

cf.  Arab.  CjJ  utter  a  low  sound,  Assyr.  K3J  nab&,  name ,  call  (Or.  Proph.  II  f.; 
K5.  II.  I,  pp.  133,  407;  BDB.;  cf.  WRS.  Proph.  390 f.);  but  (r)  as  is  seen 
from  the  use  of  the  Niph'al  to  prophesy ,  an  involuntary  speaker,  one  who 
speaks  under  compulsion  that  which  has  been  communicated  to  him 
(Hoffm.;  Arab.  Lo  raise  up,  speak  softly,  hence  soft  wine).  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  an  active  transitive  (cf.  p'fi k;  S'Sd;  Tpo;  S%*n)  its  object 

being  Dio,  which  he  apprehends  quietly  but  imparts  vehemently  with  deep 
breaths,  cf.  Bewer,  AJSL.  XVIII.  120.  (2)  In  the  later  period,  the  distinc¬ 

tion  between  nrn  (also  nm)  and  ioaj  is  broken  down,  the  former,  as  well 
as  the  latter,  meaning  to  utter  or  announce  prophecy  (Is.  21  Mi.  I1  (nun), 
Is.  2911  2ia).  In  this  verse,  nrn  has  its  later  usage;  and  since  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  revelations  “  heard  ”  and  “  seen  ”  is  made  by  the  compiler  of 
the  book  (cf.  chaps.  1-6  with  7-9),  the  date  of  the  expression  would  seem  to 
be  still  later  than  the  compilation.  (Ba.,  Hoffm.  ZA  IV.  III.  95.) 


1  b.  Concerning  Israel ]  The  words  of  Amos  were  intended  for 
the  North,  viz.  Israel,  not  the  South.  The  Northern  Kingdom,  there¬ 
fore,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  him  as  Israel  proper,  of  which 
Judah  was  a  fragment  (1  K.  n29”89  2  K.  1718).*  His  utterances 


•See  Seesemann,  Israel  und  Juda  bei  Amos  und  Hosea  (1898),  pp.  1-17,  in 
which  it  is  shown  that  Amos  always  means  Ephraim  when  he  uses  the  name  Israel, 
thus  following  the  usage  of  the  old  sources  of  the  historical  books,  e^p.  K  in 
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concerning  foreign  nations,  Syria,  Moab,  etc.,  like  the  similar 
utterances  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  were  intended  for  the 
ear  of  Israel.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  outside 
nations  ever  heard  them.  In  a  true  sense,  however,  even  these 
utterances  were  concerning  Israel \  since  the  attitude  of  God 
therein  depicted  was  the  same  as  that  assumed  by  him  toward 
Israel  and  Judah ;  and  the  affairs  of  Israel  were  so  closely  woven 
with  those  of  the  nations  named  as  to  make  everything  concerning 
them  related  in  some  way  also  to  Israel.  The  fact  that  so  much 
of  the  prophetic  material  has  to  do  with  the  outside  nations, 
coupled  with  the  probability  that  no  part  of  this  material  was 
given  to  them,  points  indisputably  to  the  opinion  here  expressed, 
and  justifies  and  explains  the  use  of  the  phrase  —  concerning  Israel . 
In  the  days  of  Uzziah  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  Jeroboam']  In  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  this  statement  may  be  cited  (i)  the  plain  historical  narra¬ 
tive  (70<r)  in  which  Jeroboam  plays  an  important  part;  (2)  the 
consistency  between  the  representation  made  in  2  K.  14“  a s  to 
the  extent  of  Israel’s  kingdom  and  the  allusions  in  Am.  614  (the 
borders  of  Ephraim)  and  62  (the  destruction  of  Hamath)  ;  (3)  the 
consistency  between  the  situation  which  forms  the  background  of 
the  discourses  of  Amos  and  that  which,  as  gathered  from  other 
sources,  existed  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam.  The  work  of  Amos 
would  fall  between  765  and  750  b.c.*  (see  Introduction,  §  12,  2). 
Uzziah]  The  long  reign  of  Uzziah, f  during  which  there  was 
co-regency  with  Amaziah  at  the  beginning  and  with  Jotham  at  the 
end,  was,  in  general,  a  period  of  comparative  peace,  and  of  great 
political  prosperity.  Judah  was  probably  in  a  certain  kind  of  sub¬ 
ordination  to  Israel ;  J  the  Philistines  were  severely  defeated  and 


1  K.  I2u<t.  Though  certainly  familiar  with  the  broader  significance  of  the  name 
Israel,  he  probably  refrained  from  thus  using  it  because  of  Ephraim's  unwillingness 
to  allow  Judah  to  share  it,  and  because  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  ordinary 
usage  limited  the  use  of  the  name  Israel  to  the  North,  the  South  being  called 
Judah. 

•  For  a  presentation  of  the  view  that  the  Book  of  Amos  is  really  post-exilic,  see 
AJSL.  Jan.  190a,  an  article  by  Edward  Day  and  Walter  H.  Chapin. 

t  According  to  the  old  chronology  B.C.  810-758;  but  791-740,  Schra.;  783(7)- 
73 7.  Kit.  Hist.  II. 239 f.;  767-716,  Sta.  GVI.  I.  559;  79o(?)-74<>.  Marti,  EB.  1. 795; 
790-739,  HAT*.  I.  3*>*.  783-738.  HPM.  III.  435. 

X  Kit  Hist.  II.  331;  Gu.  EB.  II.  2242;  Paton,  Hist .  205,  225ft;  ci  HAT*.  I. 
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their  fortifications  at  Gath,  Jabneh,  and  Ashdod  destroyed ;  in  the 
south  the  Arabs  and  Maonites  were  defeated ;  the  walls  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  were  strengthened.  Uzziah  probably  accompanied  Jeroboam 
in  his  campaigns  against  Syria  and  after  Jeroboam's  death  made 
an  independent  expedition  there.*  He  appears  about  738  b.c. 
as  head  of  a  coalition  of  Syrian  states  against  Tiglathpileser  Ill.f 
His  name  in  the  Book  of  Kings  and  in  the  Tiglathpileser  inscrip¬ 
tions  is  Azariah.  Religiously  Judah,  while  zealous  for  the  temple 
ceremonial,  was  to  a  large  extent  under  the  influence  of  Israel 
and  the  outside  nations.  The  power  of  the  priests  was  increas¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  probable  that  Uzziah  was  brought  into  conflict  with 
them  and  that  the  mysterious  incident  (2  Ch.  261*”85)  really  means 
that  Uzziah  was  deposed  and  isolated  by  the  priestly  faction.  { 
Jeroboam ]  The  reign  of  Jeroboam  §  lasted  about  forty  years  and 
was  marked  by  great  political  prosperity.  While  many  wars  were 
waged,  peace  existed  during  a  large  part  of  his  reign.  In  the 
wars  with  Syria  much  northern  territory  (the  district  east  of  the 
Jordan)  was  recovered.  This  was  accomplished  the  more  easily 
because  the  Syrians  were  weakened  by  wars  with  Assyria.  The 
limits  of  the  kingdom  assumed  the  widest  extent  (2  K.  14**), 
though  the  statement  that  his  dominion  extended  to  Hamath  is 
thought  to  be  an  exaggeration.  ||  The  calf-worship  was  zealously 
observed  at  Bethel  and  Dan  If  and  a  similar  worship  at  other 
places.  While  this  worship  was  conducted  in  the  name  of  Yahweh, 
it  was  largely  corrupt,  including  Teraphim,  Mas§eboth,  the  Ephod, 
and  the  Asherah.**  The  prophets  of  the  period  tell  us  ft  that  this 


•  Kit.  Hist.  II.  335 1 

fill  R.  pi.  9,  II,  Is.  3, 4,  and  III,  Is.  33,  31.  But  this  identification  of  Azriya'u  of 
Ya'udi  with  Uzziah  of  Judah  is  called  in  question  by  an  increasing  number  of  schol¬ 
ars  who  maintain  that  the  Ya'udi  of  Tiglathpileser’s  narrative  is  a  district  in  Northern 
Syria  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  recently  discovered  at  Sinjirli.  So,  e ^g.  WkL 
Forsch.  1. 1-23 ;  Id.  KA  T*.  I.  262 ;  W.  E.  Barnes,  DB.  II.  512 ;  Paton,  Hist.  233  f.; 
Gu.  Gesch.  188  f. ;  Horn.  Trad.  319;  Kit  JCdnige,  263;  Benz.  K5nige%  166;  G.  S. 
Goodspeed,  History  of  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  (1902),  230  f. ;  Smith,  O.  T.  Hist. 
(1903),  226 f. ;  but  v.  McCurdy,  HPM.  I.  413  f.  J  Kit.  Hist.  II.  331. 

}  According  to  the  old  chronology  825-784 ;  but  790-749,  Schra. ;  781-741,  Sta. 
GVI.  I.  559;  781-740,  Kit.  Hist.  II.  240;  783-743,  HPM.  {262;  785-745,  KAT1. 
I.  262;  784-744,  Paton,  Hist.  223,  231.  ||  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  570. 

HHo.8i«  io»  Am.  8“  Kit.  Hist.  1 1.  305 f. ;  Ho.  2*  17 34  I0S. 

ft  Am.  2®  ff  31*  41  57. 10  ff  6®  *  8*  ff-  Ho.  41 f-  “  ff-  6»  127  f*. 
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reign  was  characterized  by  gross  immorality,  inordinate  luxury  of 
the  rich,  and  by  oppression  and  injustice  toward  the  poor.  Two 
years  before  the  earthquake ]  This  phrase,  contrary  to  Keil,  is 
intended  to  mark  a  date.  Since  earthquakes  (the  view  which 
makes  it  a  civil  commotion  is  untenable)  are  not  infrequent  in 
Palestine,*  as  may  be  gathered  from  their  frequent  mention  in 
poetic  descriptions,  this  must  have  been  an  especially  severe  one. 
Reference  is  made  to  it  certainly  in  Zc.  14s,  possibly  also  in  Am. 
88  9  (an  interpolation)  and  Mi.  i2”4.f  Tradition,  according  to 
Josephus,  t  connects  it  with  Uzziah’s  attempt  to  act  as  priest 
(2  Ch.  2616)  and  with  a  shattering  of  the  temple  in  the  year  of 
Uzziah’s  death  (Is.  64).  On  closer  examination,  however,  we 
may  ask,  Does  the  editor  mean  to  imply  that  this  earthquake  was 
a  beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  Amos  ?  §  Had 
there,  in  other  words,  been  an  interval  of  two  years,  a  period  of 
repentance,  between  the  last  words  of  warning  and  this  the  first 
flash  of  the  lightning  which  consumed  them?  ||  Does  this  chrono¬ 
logical  statement  carry  with  it  the  implication  that  his  work  was  of 
short  duration,  limited,  perhaps,  to  the  one  year,  “  two  years  before 
the  earthquake,”  %  or  may  it  be  inferred  with  Pusey  from  710  2lL  u 
that  he  had  a  long  ministry,  and  that  the  discourses  were  written 
out  only  after  a  period  of  at  least  two  years?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  depend  partly  on  one’s  conception  of  prophecy,  but  more 
largely  upon  data  which  are  not  at  hand.  Jerusalem  itself  seems 
seldom  to  have  been  affected  by  earthquakes,  and  this  may  account 
for  the  lack  of  reference  to  specific  earthquakes  by  O.  T.  writers, 
this  being  the  only  case  mentioned  in  O.  T.  literature.** 

Diop]  Only  In  this  book,  I1  78-  10*  14  8*.  &  *A/x<£t  which  stands  also  for 
flow;  proper  names  of  the  same  form  are  plop,  Ne.  I27  S0;  flow,  2  K.  2i18fr; 
fiDK,  Is.  i1;  2  K.  1588;  tfUT,  Jos.  15s4;  1135,  Jos.  7“;  the  original  vowels 

are  not  a  —  u  (Lag.  BN.  28  f.),  but  a  —  d  (Barth.  NB .  41,  cf.  59;  Lag.  BN. 
69 f.).  This  form  is  found  in  adjectives  (cf.  Smj,  great),  abstract  substantives 
(cf.  DiSr, pecue) ;  with  active  significance  (cf.  p'lrp,  oppressor;  pn  =  jp) ;  per¬ 
haps  never  as  passive.  The  etymologies  suggested  may  be  classified :  ( 1 )  op  and 


•KPu.1.  986;  Dr.  172;  Che.  EB.  II.  1150!.;  E.  Hull,  DB.  1.634!. 
f  Ct  also  Jo.  J  Ant.  IX.  104.  {  Cal.  ||  Pu.  H  Bl.  Einl.  363. 

••  Hoffin.  (ZA  W.  III.  123)  regards  this  case  as  an  exegetical  inference  from  7*-  • 
(ct  7*  8s).  the  thought  being  that  Israel's  punishment  is  twice  postponed,  for  a  year 
each  time;  so  Che.  EB.  I.  149;  and  Marti,  EB.  I.  776. 
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thD  a  people  put  away,  populus  avulsus  (Jer.;  cf.  6a.),  (2)  connection  with 
the  Egyptian  Amasis  or  Amosis  (Ges.  Thes.  1044),  (3)  for  did?,  carried  (in 
the  bosom)  or  for  Dpy,  carrying,  burden-bearer ,  related  to  Sdj?  (MV.;  cf. 
Jer.  in  introd.  to  Jo.),  (4)  a  hard  or  heavy  people  (Jer.  in  introd.  to  Is.),  or 
heavy-tongued,  lisping  (Jer.  on  Am.),  used  of  Am.,  who  according  to  the 

Rabbins  used  (714)  for  cf.  Ju.  12®.  Of  these  (1)  and  (2)  are 

-  ^ 

absurd,  (3)  and  (4)  uncertain.  The  root  (cf.  to  be  oppressed ;  Phoen. 

DDJ?,  to  burden,  v.  Levy,  Ph'dn.  W'ort.  38),  means  (a)  to  lift  and  carry,  Is.  46*, 
(b)  to  load  an  animal,  Gn.  4418.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  word  is  a 
simple  adjective  meaning  heavy  (Ba.).  —  0'ipja  mn]  =  ijy  rvn,  cf.  Swr  djh 
D'loaja,  Is  Saul  also  among  (one  of)  the  prophets  ?  (1  S.  1011),  also  2  S.  15*1 
Pa.  1187;  cf.  the  kv  of  *A.  and  2.  vj.  The  word  onpj  is  of  interest  from 
every  point  of  view:  (1)  npia  of  714  is  probably  a  corruption  of  it;  (2)  the 
Hebrew  forms  from  the  same  stem,  viz.  Tp),  punctured,  rnjj),  point, 
bread-crumbs,  indicate  a  root  (not  occurring  as  such  in  Hebrew)  meaning 
puncture;  (3)  the  cognate  forms,  Ass.  n&kidu  (Dl.  Pr.  47  and  HWB.  479; 

Muss-Arnolt,  Diet.  719;  Evans,  Essay  on  Assyriology,  74)  and  Arab.  OUU 
mean  shepherd,  the  latter  (Lane,  2837)  being  used  of  a  particular  kind  of 

sheep,  viz.,  a  kind  having  short  legs  and  ugly  faces,  but  furnishing 

0  7 

the  best  kind  of  wool;  (4)  Syr.  Ij^J,  shepherd ’  and  Moabitish  npj  (Mesha 
stone,  1.  30  [reading  doubtful] ;  v.  Dr.  Heb .  Text  of  Sam.  LXXXV.  ft.  and  in 
Authority  and  Archaeology,  90;  Smend  and  Socin,  Die  Inschrifi  des  K'onigs 
Mesa  von  Moab;  Lidzbarski,  Handbuch  zur  Nord-Semitischen  Epigraphik, 
I.  415  ft.;  W.  H.  Bennett,  DB.  III.  404 ff.),  cf.  2  K.  34;  (5)  suggestions  have 
been  made :  (a)  from  a  root  meaning  pierce  (cf.  JJi3,  used  of  a  bird’s  boring, 
and  of  the  bite  of  a  serpent)  from  which  is  developed  the  idea  distinguish. 


used  particularly  of  separating  good  money  from  bad;  hence  JJb,  applied 

to  a  kind  of  sheep  distinguished  for  choice  wool  (v.s.);  hence 
=  (v.s.) ;  (b)  from  a  root  meaning  to  puncture  explained  by  41  stimulo 

hastae  utuntur,  pungentes  ealeem  et  pedes  bovum  posteriores  ”  (Har.); 
(*■)  shepherd,  so  called  because  many  of  his  sheep  are  up}  (Ki.). — The 

idea  of  ^n],  as  of  its  cognates  (also  ^Lc^),  Aram.  rjn,  is  to 


shake,  tremble.  It  is  used,  therefore,  only  of  noises  which  are  connected  with 
a  trembling  or  shaking  movement,  eg.  of  the  quivering  spear,  Jb.  41s1;  of 
the  thundering  rattle  of  horses’  hoofs,  Jb.  3924;  of  the  roll  of  wagon  wheels, 
Na.  3a  Je.  47s.  Very  appropriately,  therefore,  is  it  used  of  an  earthquake, 
I  K.  I9nf*  Is.  29s  Zc.  1 4*.  Interestingly  enough  the  root  is  not  used  of 

earthquakes  in  the  other  Semitic  dialects,  which,  however,  employ  words  of 

0  7 

similar  significance  (Aram.  K£T,  Syr.  P*©]  (from  yir,  move  one's  self),  Arab. 
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$  2.  The  text  or  motto  of  the  book.  i*.  When  Yahweh  mani¬ 
fests  his  power  and  majesty,  all  nature  feels  the  terrible  influence 
of  the  manifestation.  The  essence  of  the  teaching  of  Amos  seems 
to  be  presented  in  this  verse,  which  serves  as  an  introduction,  pre¬ 
pared  either  by  himself  or  the  editor.  In  any  case  it  is  a  separate 
section  and  not  to  be  immediately  connected  with  what  follows.* 
The  verse  is  a  stanza  of  four  lines,  in  trimeter  movement,  f  The 
parallelism  is  exact,  lines  i  and  2  being  synonymous,  3  and  4 
synonymous ;  lines  1  and  2  synthetic  with  3  and  4.  The  rhythm 
of  the  verse  is  inimitable  :  — 


mr  1 ram  mrr  [nan] 
iVip  [it  nbttrrrai 
mm  m  item 
btran  wn  ran 

For  an  interesting  theory  as  to  its  relation  to  the  following 
stanzas,  in  which  it  is  suggested  that  Amos  went  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Northern  King,  accompanied  by  a  chorus,  and 
that  the  entire  passage  (Chs.  1,  2)  was  presented  in  strophe  and 
antistrophe,  v.  Mtiller.  {  Against  the  authenticity  of  the  verse  may 
be  urged  :  (1)  the  phraseology  is  similar  to  that  found  in  Joel  and 
later  authors  (v.  p.  12)  ;  §  (2)  the  words  suit  the  context  better  in 
Joel  than  here ;  (3)  the  tone  of  lamentation  seems  inconsistent  with 
the  severe  announcements  which  follow;  (4)  the  extremely  fin¬ 
ished  and  artistic  character  of  the  verse  (9.1.)  9  in  contrast  with  the 
spoken  addresses  which  follow ;  ||  (5)  the  lack  of  point  in  making 
Jerusalem  so  prominent  in  an  address  delivered  to  the  citizens  of 
Northern  Israel  (6)  the  hostility,  implied  toward  the  high- 
places  of  the  North,  did  not  exist  until  after  Amos’s  time.  It  is 


•  So  Dat,  Ba.,  Reu.,  Gun.,  We.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Dr.,  et  al. 

t  See  my  articles  in  AJT.  I.  (1897),  140-5,  and  BW,  XII.  (1898),  86-9,  179-82, 
333-*- 

%  Die  Propketen  in  ihrer  ursprUnglichen  Form  (1896) ;  cf.  Ldhr,  Untersuchungen 
atm  Buck  Amos  (1901),  p.  3;  K8.  Stilistik ,  R he tortk,  Poetik  (1900),  348  ff. ;  Zenner, 
Die  Chorgesdnge  im  Buche  der  Psalmen,  I.  (1896),  5-8 ;  Sievers,  Metrische  Studien , 
I.  (1901),  134-41,  472-9;  Baumann,  Der  Aufbau  der  Amosreden  (1903) ;  and  on 
Hebrew  Poetry  in  general,  Briggs,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scrip 
<*"(1899),  355-426. 

$  Che.  in  Introd.  to  WRS.  Proph.  XV.  f.,  and  art.  “Amos,”  EB, 

|  Seesemann,  p.  5.  H  Volz,  19  f. ;  Bu.  art.  “  Amos,”  Jew,  Enc, 
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not  enough  to  claim  that  Amos  uses  this  utterance  earlier,  because 
in  Joel  the  effect  of  Yahweh’s  indignation  is  very  much  exaggerated 
as  compared  with  the  effect  described  by  Amos ;  *  or  that  the 
passage  is  not  hostile  to  the  high-places  but  implies  merely  that 
Jerusalem  is  the  most  prominent  of  the  places  at  which  Yahweh  is 
worshipped.!  The  verse  introduces  the  entire  book  and  not  the 
first  chapters. 

2.  JKB”]  Greek  versions  variously:  &  *A.  2.  ppvxh** rai; 

6.  iptO^tra i;  while  EU&  translate  as  future.  O'jnn  nuo]  E  habitations  of 
Kings ;  U  speciosa  pastor um  ;  5b  oas*s  inhabited  by  shepherds.  ‘JD'on  rm] 
E  fortification  of  their  strongholds . 

2.  And  he  said ]  This  phrase  is  used  after  “  words”  of  i1  in¬ 
stead  of  the  more  common  “  saying,”  because  of  the  number  of 
subordinate  sentences  intervening;  cf.  Ho.  i*.  Yahweh  roars 
from  Zion ,  and  utters  his  voice  from  Jerusalem ]  This  is  found 
in  Jo.  316,  but  in  a  different  connection.  The  verse  is  neither 
original  with  Amos  and,  with  what  follows,  a  reflection  of  his  shep¬ 
herd-life  ;  borrowed  therefore  by  Joel  who,  in  this  case,  lived  later ;  J 
nor  is  it  original  with  Joel  and  repeated,  somewhat  later,  by  Amos, 
because  though  still  unfulfilled  he  wishes  to  give  assurance  of 
fulfilment  ;§  but  by  the  hand  of  a  post-exilic  editor  who  inserts 
it  here  from  Joel ||  ( v.s .).  The  “  roaring  ”  is  that  of  the  lion,f  not 
that  of  thunder  (as  perhaps  in  Joel  and  Je.  2530)  nor  of  waves, 
though  this  is  found  elsewhere,  cf.  Is.  530 ;  the  phrase  “  utters  his 
voice”  is  the  Hebraistic  expression  for  “thundering”  (Ps.  46* 
Jb.  374)  ;  the  idea  of  both  phrases  is  the  manifestation  of  majesty 
and  power.  Zion ]  originally  applied  (a)  to  the  hill  Ophel, 
(b)  to  the  ridge  on  which  the  temple  stood,  and  later  ( c )  to  the 
entire  city  **  (so  here  and  in  61  and  Is.  2s),  and  Jerusalem]  of  the 

*  Mit.  f  Now. 

t  Cocceius,  quoted  by  Ba.;  We.;  Mit.;  Dr.  75;  Id.  art  "  Joel,"  EB.;  Now.; 
GAS. ;  Elh.  137. 

§  Ba. ;  Reu. ;  Kirk.  Doct.  63  ff. ;  G.  G.  Cameron,  DB.  II.  675. 

||  Volz,  19!.;  Taylor,  DB.  I.  86;  Che.  EB.  I.  151;  Day  and  Chapin,  AJSL. 
XVIII.  72 f.;  Houtsma,  ThT.  1900,  p.  432;  cl  Bu.  Jew.  Enc .  I.  532. 

H  Ju.  14*  Am.  3*  *  Ps.  10421 ;  so  Dr. ;  et  at. 

—  Klaiber,  ZDPV.  III.  189  ff.,  IV.  18  ff. ;  Riehm,  HBA.  II.  1839  ff. ;  Starck,  Pal 
u .  Syrien,  86  f. ;  Smith's  DB a.  II.  1650 1 ;  Miihlau,  art.  “  Zion  ”  in  Riehm's  HBA.; 
BSZ.  s.v.  ;vx. 


synonymous  parallelism,  are  too  local  to  be  understood  as  mean¬ 
ing  the  mass  of  the  faithful  children  of  God.*  To  the  pure  and 
devout  worshippers  of  Yahweh,  at  the  time  of  this  utterance  (/>. 
after  the  exile),  the  place  represented  by  these  names  was  the  centre 
of  the  national  life,  as  well  as  of  the  theocracy.  The  pastures  of 
the  shepherds  mourn ]  The  shepherd  life  of  the  author  (whoever 
he  was)  shows  itself  in  these  words,  which  stand  in  relation  of 
consequence  to  the  first  half  The  Targumic  “  habitations  ”  in¬ 
stead  of  “  pastures  ”  has  no  basis ;  nor  is  the  translation  “  perish  ” 
instead  of  “  mourn  ”  on  the  ground  of  the  parallel  “  wither  ”  f  well 
taken.  The  present  tensej  presents  the  descriptive  idea  better 
than  the  future  “shall  ”  or  “will.”  The  top  of  Carmel ]  §  does 
not  refer  to  the  Carmel  of  i  S.  25s  in  Southern  Palestine,  |  the 
home  of  Nabal  which,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Theodoret,  was 
a  village  south  of  Jerusalem,  not  a  mountain ;  nor  may  it  be  taken 
in  a  general  way,  “  the  best  of  cornfields,”  *  but  designates  the 
mountain  ordinarily  so  called  (cf.  9®)  on  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
west  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  word,  being  originally  an 
appellative  meaning  the  garden,  like  certain  other  geographical 
terms, 1[  has  the  article.  No  part  of  Palestine  was  more  beautiful 
or  fertile  than  the  ridge  of  Carmel  (S.E.  to  N.E.  12  miles,  1800  ft. 
high  at  the  S.E.,  500  ft.  high  at  the  N.W.).**  The  greatest  calam¬ 
ity  imaginable  would  be  the  withering  of  Carmel,  Is.  33®  Na.  i4. 
The  prophet  speaks  of  a  general  characteristic  of  Yahweh  with 
special  reference  to  an  impending  judgment.  In  semi-proverbial 
form  we  have  the  essence  of  the  prophetic  thought ;  the  verse 
serves  also,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  editor,  as  a  motto 
or  text.  The  chapters  which  follow  are  merely  the  expansion 
of  this  thought,  and  the  explanation  of  it.  There  will  be  locusts 
and  drought  (716)  ;  but  the  end  will  come  about  through  Assyria 
(5*  717)- _ _ 

•Geb.  tCalv. 

X  So  We. ;  Or.;  Gun.;  GAS.;  Now.;  Elh.;  but  cf.  Dr. 

$Ba.  191-5;  WRS.  Sem.  156;  Badeker,  Pal*  959;  ZDPV.WUl .  no;  Mit. 
55  f. ;  Starck,  Pal.  u.  Syrien ,  103 ;  GAS.  HG.  150,  152-note,  337-41 ;  Buhl,  Geog.  23, 
163;  Jastrow,  JBL.  XI.  115.  For  the  city  Carmel  in  Judah,  cf.  BSZ.  387;  Rob. 
BR*  1. 495-8. 

|  Jer. ;  Mich. ;  Justi ;  BSZ.  387.  H  E.g.  ipw,  v.« ;  |ran,  41. 

F.  R.  Conder  and  C.  R.  Conder,  Handbook ,  209. 
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2.  mm]  the  position  of  this  word  makes  the  first  half  of  the  v.  subordinate 
to  the  second,  the  force  being,  “When  Yahweh  out  of  Zion  roars,  and 
from  Jerusalem  utters  his  voice,  the  pastures  of  the  shepherds  mourn,1*  etc.; 
GK.  142  c;  Dr.  §165;  H.  45,  3,  6.  The  other  alternative,  to 'treat  nvn  as 
emphatic,  is  scarcely  possible.  The  emphasis  rests  on  fvx  and  oSirrv  which 
stand  out  of  the  usual  order.  A  rhetorical  climax  is  seen  in  both  members, 
the  roar  of  the  lion  passing  into  that  of  thunder;  the  waste  of  Carmel's  top 
following  the  desolation  of  the  pasture-land.  If  we  omit  "icmi  the  first  word, 
and  pronounce  'rm  for  nw  and  oS  for  d£,  we  find  that  21  of  the  28  vowels 
in  the  verse  are  long  (d  (7),  &  (6),  i  (3),  u  (3),  t  (2)),  in  other  words  the 
very  vowel  sounds  with  the  frequently  recurring  sibilants  (5)  and  liquids  (13) 
suggest  the  thunder  in  its  rollings.  P’]  B  uses  aorist  or  pf.  ( vj .), 

the  impf.,  the  former  adopting  the  gnomic,  the  latter  the  prophetic 
interpretation;  for  variation  in  other  Grk.  versions  v.s.  Likewise  in  the  case 
of  and  con  the  same  variation  occurs.  The  use  of  the  present  expresses 
the  thought  as  generic.  H.  21,  3;  Dr.  $  35;  GK.  ioyg.  mb',  nwj,  1S310, 
ran]  The  usage  of  these  words  is  of  a  late  character;  Saw  is  used  figuratively 
as  in  Jo.  I10  Is.  24*- 7  33®;  but  cf.  Ho.  4®;  nwj  as  in  Jo.  i19t  2“;  ra*  as  in 
Jo.  i12;  JKr  is  used  of  only  in  Jb.  37*  Je.  25s0  Ho.  n10  Jo.  41®,  all  post- 
exilic  passages.  Note  further  the  similarity  of  v.a  to  Je.  9®  2310  25*7  Is.  33® 
Na.  14,  all  post-exilic  except  the  first  (z>.  Che.  EB .  I.  151,  n.  2). 

§  3.  Approaching  judgments  upon  the  surrounding  nations.* 

is-25.  The  real  work  of  Amos  is  to  preach  to  Israel ;  he  begins  his 
work,  however,  by  announcing  the  judgment  which  is  to  fall  upon 
the  neighboring  nations.  In  this  he  has  a  threefold  purpose  :  — 

1)  To  gain  the  good-will  of  those  in  whose  welfare  he  is  inter¬ 
ested,  and  to  whom  his  words  are  addressed.  In  this  is  seen  the 
art  of  the  prophetic  method.  2)  To  show  that  a  judgment  is 
coming,  which  is  to  include  all  nations ;  shall  Israel  be  omitted  ? 
3)  To  raise  the  question,  whether,  if  these  nations,  without  the 
truth  as  given  by  Yahweh’s  prophets,  must  suffer,  Israel  shall  not 
suffer  most  of  all.  The  literary  work  of  Amos  (though  belonging 
to  the  earliest  period  of  written  prophecy)  exhibits  evidence  of 
the  highest  poetical  skill.  A  study  of  the  utterances  of  Amos,  with 
reference  to  their  original  form,  discloses  some  interesting  facts. 
Since  the  connection  of  thought  and,  in  many  cases,  the  very 
wording  of  the  text,  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  results  of  such 
study,  it  will  be  necessary  in  each  section,  or  closely  allied  group 


*  Ba.  65-110;  Ew.  I.  151-5;  WRS.  Proph.  We.  67-71;  Or.  109-ia; 

Mit  56-84 ;  DHM.  Die  Propheten,  1. 6a-66 ;  McC.  HPM,  1. 337-46 ;  GAS.  I.  xai  ft 
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of  sections,  to  present  a  reconstruction  of  the  text,  including 
divisions  into  strophes,  arrangement  in  lines,  transposition,  at 
times,  of  clauses  or  lines,  and  changes  in  the  reading  of  words. 

Chaps.  i8-2*  constitute  a  literary  unit  and  present  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Amos  as  clearly  as  any  other  portion  of  the 
book.* 

Its  divisions  are : 

i»-5. s-8  against  Damascus  and  Gaza,  Strophes  of  5,  3,  and  4  lines. 

I®"10* 11-13  against  Tyre  and  Edom,  Strophes  of  5  and  2  lines. 

jis-ifl  21-3  against  Ammon  and  Moab,  Strophes  of  5,  3,  and  3  lines. 

2+4  against  Judah,  Strophes  of  5  and  2  lines. 

The  symmetry  of  the  arrangement  is  not  only  striking,  but  sig¬ 
nificant.  The  significance  of  the  variation  in  form  in  divisions  II. 
and  IV.  will  be  considered  in  their  detailed  treatment.  The 
arrangement  of  Miiller  f  does  not  bring  out  all  the  facts,  and  his 
theory  of  the  poetical  form  of  Amos  requires  an  adjustment  of 
the  material  so  artificial  as  to  throw  the  greatest  doubt  upon  the 
whole  scheme. 

I.  3-5.  Judgment  upon  Syria .  —  In  his  forecast  of  impending 
national  catastrophes,  the  prophet  begins  with  Syria,  and  charges 
the  nation  with  sins,  as  a  punishment  for  which  Yahweh  will  send 
desolation  and  captivity. 

The  strophic  arrangement,  if  the  opening  and  closing  words,  “  thus  has 
Yahweh  said  ”  and  “  said  Yahweh  ”  are  included,  is  5,  3,  and  4 ;  the  clause 
“  and  I  will  break,”  etc.  goes  with  strophe  2,  because  it  completes  the  thought 
of  the  strophe,  forming  its  culmination ;  while  the  structure  of  the  following 
sentence  excludes  it  from  strophe  3,  including  reference  as  it  does  to  “  com¬ 
mon  people,”  “  ruler,”  “  whole  people.”  It  will  be  noted  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  1+4  is  precisely  that  of  18-5.  Muller’s  arrangement,  5,  2,  and  5, 
ignores  the  logical  connection  of  the  members,  and  the  parallelism  of  i+A 
Line  5  of  strophe  I,  and  line  4  of  strophe  3  are  shorter  than  the  rule  ;  and  it 
is  possible  to  treat  them  as  parts  of  the  preceding  lines.  Cf.  Lohr,  3. 

S.  U3'rn]  ft  here  and  in  v.18  has  fern.  suf.  earn;  so  also  6L.  Hoffm. 

( ZA IV.  III.  97, 1 /.1.);  Elh.  u.acto. — on  08>n]  <§  fxptfor  (=  o->w(?)) 


•  For  the  view  that  this  entire  section  is  exilic,  see  Houtsma,  Th  T.  1900,  p.  432, 
f  Die  Propheten  I.  63,  64;  II.  nj,  u. 
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i rptooiv  <n8r)poit  rdf  iv  yaurrpl  ixofoat  rwr  4w  Takadt  (l  Ch.  20*,  ytr\ 
S  biixpurtw') ;  the  additional  words  here  (and  in  $,)  are  perhaps  an  inser¬ 
tion  from  iia  (Vol.),  unsupported  by  the  other  versions. — 4.  hud^h]  0  rd 
0ep.fkta  ;  *A.,  2.,  pdpei s  ;  6.,  rdf  adXdf  ;  U  demos .  —  Tirrfa]  0  vloO  *A Sip, 
reading  "i  for  final  —  5.  *macn]  goes  with  strophe  2  (r«f.).  —  pa]  0,  0, 
"Or;  &  ^o|,  so  H  idWi ;  but  *A.  dw^eXouf;  2.,  E.,  ddudau  —  *]DVn]  0  om»— 
py  no]  0  drdpQv  (cf.  Ho.  I7)  Xappdr  ( =  pn) ;  U  dwif  voluptatis.  — 
rrvp]  0  irU\r)To$  =  *np  (cf.  Nu.  IM  l62);  ’A.,  Kvp^mj;  #  Cyrttun. 

3  a.  ddrj  Yahweh  saicT\  Usual  formula  for  the  introduction 
of  each  utterance,  cf.  i*9, 11,18  21-4*6.  The  tense  (pf.  not  impf.) 
implies  no  particular  time  in  the  past  at  which  the  revelation  has 
been  given.  The  imperfect  would  have  suggested  a  repeated 
statement  on  the  part  of  Yahweh.  Amos,  like  the  other  proph¬ 
ets,  is  represented  as  Yahweh’s  spokesman.  —  For  three  trans¬ 
gressions ,  yea  for  four ]  Compare  similar  expressions  in  Je.  36s1 
Pr.  ^o1^1^ 21 29  Ecclus.  26*.  The  numbers  were  taken  literally 
by  the  Rabbins,  who  understood  that  three  transgressions  had 
actually  been  committed  which  were  to  be  forgiven,  while  the 
fourth  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  forgiveness  impossible.* 
A  symbolical  interpretation,  however,  has  been  generally  adopted  : 
(1)  Four  and  three  added  together  =  seven,  a  complete  num¬ 
ber  ;  t  (2)  three,  the  complete  number,  four,  more  than  enough ;  J 
(3)  three,  representing  many,  four  the  thing  which  calls  for 
punishment  ;§  or,  as  seems  most  probable,  the  two  numbers 
together  representing  the  idea  of  indefiniteness  or  lack  of  limita¬ 
tion.  ||  The  word  rendered  transgression  really  means  rebellion 
against  authority  (cf.  1  K.  1219  2  K.  i1). —  Damascus ]  The  coun¬ 
try  (cf.  v.8,  in  which  the  city  is  thus  designated)  of  Syria,  or  that 
portion  of  it  of  which  Damascus  was  capital.  From  the  days 
of  Baasha  and  Ben-hadad  I.  (1  K.  isM<r)  there  had  been  con¬ 
stant  struggle  between  Israel  and  Syria,  in  which  Israel  had 
suffered  grievously  (2  K.  10®  1322).  At  this  time,  however,  the 
southern  territory  of  Syria  must  have  been  in  Israel’s  hands 
(a  K.  13-  14*). 


•  So  essentially  Ew. 
t  Cal.,  Os. 

X  Pil,  Dr. 


$  Dat. 

||  Gun.,  We.,  Mit,  VaL,  Now.,  Marti. 


I.  3  IS 

The  country  of  Aram  (o^h,  Homer  and  Hesiod/ Aptjuot;  later  Zvpfa  and 

Xipoi,  shortened  from  'Aaatupla;  Ax.  i.e.  North-land,  as  Yemen 

>'  r 

meant  South-land ;  the  root  unlucky ,  3d  form  go  to  the  left \  hence, 

north)  included  the  territory  between  the  Taurus  Mountains  and  the  Arabian 
desert,  the  Tigris  and  the  Mediterranean,  except  the  coast  land  occupied  by 
the  Phoenicians  and  Philistines,  and  the  possessions  of  Israel,  Edom,  Moab, 
and  Ammon.  The  Aramaeans,  or  Syrians,  were  closely  related  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  in  the  earliest  times  they  seem  to  have  lived  in  close  relationship  with  each 
other.  The  early  traditions,  as  presented  in  the  Old  Testament,  connect  the 
two  families  in  the  migration  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Gn.  11s1  2410- 29  27**); 
represent  the  Hebrews  as  coming  to  Canaan,  while  the  Aramaeans  remained 
in  Mesopotamia ;  describe  the  residence  of  Nahor  in  Mesopotamia ;  intro¬ 
duce  Balaam  of  Pethor  on  the  Euphrates  (Nu.  22*  237;  Pethor  is  identified 
by  Schr.,  KAT1.  pp.  1 55  ff. ;  KB.  I.  133,  with  the  Assyrian  Pitru  located  on 
the  river  Sagur,  near  Hierapolis ;  this,  if  correct,  involves  a  slight  inaccuracy 
in  the  Biblical  statement  that  Pethor  is  on  the  Euphrates;  cf.  Che.  on  Pethor 
in  EB.);  and  mention  Cushan-rishathaim,  King  of  Aram  (Ju.  3®  w).  The 
Priest-writer  of  the  Hexateuch  uses  the  geographical  term  oik  pc  (BSZ.655; 
cf.  No.  EB.  I.  278),  the  field  of  Aram.  Other  references  of  interest  are 
Gn.  22®*  251°  28®  (cf.  io88*)  3147  Is.  36“  Ezra  ^ir.  irr.  52*  In  the  time  of 
Saul,  Zobah  had  become  the  centre  of  Aramaean  power  (1  S.  1447  cf.  2  S.  10®); 
and  in  David’s  time  the  King  of  Zobah,  Hadadezer,  was  Israel’s  most  dan¬ 
gerous  enemy  (2  S.  8s io16ff).  The  different  branches  of  Aram,  viz. 
(1)  pwoi  oik  (2  S.  8®*),  (2)  aim  n>a  oik  (2  S.  10®  cf.  Nu.  1381),  (3)  oik 
nay o  (1  Ch.  igP  cf.  2  S.  10®  Jos.  1311),  (4)  a'o  (2  S.  10®  cf.  Ju.  u8),  (s)niiri 
occurring  chiefly  in  connection  with  nayn  (Dt.  314  Jos.  126  1318  2  S.  15s),  were 
united  under  Hadadezer,  and  with  the  exception  of  all  took  part  in  the 
war  against  David.  At  this  time  the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Zobah  extended 
to  Damascus  and  Hamath  (2  S.  8®* 9- l0)  and  beyond  the  Euphrates  (2  S.  io1®). 
The  capital  of  Zobah  was  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Orontes  (the  Saba 
mentioned  by  Ptolemaus;  Ew.,  cf.  Ba.;  also  BSZ.  696).  David  defeated 
Hadadezer  twice  (2  S.  io18- 18)  and  gained  control  of  the  country.  A  little 
later,  a  kingdom  was  established  in  Damascus  under  Rezon,  one  of  Hadad- 
ezer’s  captains  (1  K.  n23-8*).  In  Solomon’s  reign  this  new  kingdom  was  con¬ 
tinually  at  war  with  Israel  (1  K.  II86).  Henceforward  Damascus  was  the 
capital  city  and  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Aram,  the  word  Aram  itself,  when  not 
otherwise  defined,  being  used  for  this  kingdom  (1  K.  1518  2  K.  51 6®- 84  Am.  I6). 
Only  during  the  reign  of  Hezion,  Rezon’s  successor,  was  there  peace  (1  K.  221). 
For  the  view  that  Hezion  and  Rezon  are  identical,  v.  Ew.  Hist.  IV.  24,  n.  5 ; 
GAS.  EB.  I.  990;  Thenius  and  Klo.  on  1  K.  n88  1518;  and  KAT9. 134;  but 
cf.  Che.  art.  “  Hezion,”  EB.  I.;  Kit.  on  1  K.  1518.  Wkl.  Untersuch.Gofi.  reads 
Hazael  on  basis  of  0AL.  Tabrimmon,  son  of  Hezion,  seems  to  have  made  a 
covenant  with  Judah  against  Israel  (1  K.  151®* u).  With  Ben-hadad  I.,  the  son 
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of  Tabrimmon,  the  relations  became  still  more  delicate.  A  treaty  was  made 
with  Baasha,  King  of  Israel,  but  afterwards  at  the  request  of  Asa,  King  of  Judah, 
it  was  broken,  and  certain  cities  in  the  north  of  Israel  were  captured  (i  K, 
I5soff  )*  Ben-hadad  II.  was  frequently  repulsed  by  Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  with 
whom  Jehoshaphat  of  Judah  was  allied  (i  K.  201  22s  *■  2  K.  6s-*4;  for  the 

view  that  the  opponent  of  Ahab  was  Ben-hadad  I.  v.  Wkl.  Untersuch.  60  ff.; 
Che.  art.  “  Ben-hadad, ”  EB. ;  but  cf.  Gu.  GVL  154).  Ahab,  fearing  Shalma¬ 
neser  II.  (860-825)  of  Assyria,  dealt  very  leniently  with  Ben-hadad,  though 
victorious  over  him,  because  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  keep  Syria  as  a 
power  between  Assyria  and  Israel  (F.  Brown,  Assyriology ,  60  f. ;  Kit.  Hist. 
II.  272).  When  Shalmaneser  attacked  Ben-hadad,  Ahab  and  other  neigh¬ 
boring  princes  came  to  the  assistance  of  Syria,  but  all  were  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  Karkar  (854  B.C.;  see  Shalmaneser-Monolith,  col.  II.  91  f.;  Schr. 
KGF.  359-64;  KB.  I.  172;  COT.  I.  182-90;  We.  SV.  I.  31  ff.;  Sta.  GVI.  I. 
528  f.;  McC.  IIPM.  I.  272-80;  R.  F.  Harper,  ABL.  43).  In  the  year  follow- 
ing  (853  B.c.)  Ahab  took  advantage  of  a  respite  from  Assyria  to  make  his 
fatal  campaign  against  Ben-hadad  (iK.  221-40).  Hazael,  the  usurper,  successor 
of  Ben-hadad  II.,  captured  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan  (2  K.  io3211  ijS-*-*-**) 
from  Jehu  and  Jehoahaz,  and  made  a  campaign  against  the  Philistines  (2  K. 
I217f  ),  in  which  Jehoash  of  Judah  secured  the  safety  of  Jerusalem  by  giving 
him  presents.  But  Hazael’s  son,  Ben-hadad  III.,  was  defeated  by  Joash  of 
Israel  three  times,  and  Jeroboam  II.  took  away  from  him  Hamath  and 
Damascus,  or,  at  least,  part  of  the  territory  belonging  to  Damascus  (2  K.  13“ 
142528).  Moreover,  Adad-nirari  III.  (812-783  B.c.)  of  Assyria  besieged  Da¬ 
mascus  and  compelled  its  king,  Mari,  to  pay  heavy  tribute.  In  the  time  of 
Amos,  therefore,  Syria  was  greatly  weakened,  but  was  probably  giving  signs 
of  renewed  hostility. 

3  b,  c.  I  will  not  revoke  i7]  Cf.  Is.  5511.  The  pronoun  "  it "  is 
ambiguous  here  as  in  Nu.  2320  Is.  4313  4816 ;  it  probably  refers  to 
the  anger  of  Yahweh,  i.e.  the  threatening  which  is  involved  in  the 
preceding  verse,  and  in  this  case  the  idea  is  that  Yahweh  will  not 
avert  the  punishment  which  he  has  already  threatened.*  Others 
refer  it  to  the  specific  threatening  which  is  to  be  uttered  in  verses 
4  and s.f  a  different  turn  is  given  to  the  verb  by  translating  it 
“  repay/*  “  pay  back/* }  and  making  the  sentence  interrogative, 
although  without  the  sign  of  interrogation.  Hesselberg,  however, 
giving  the  verb  the  same  force  but  taking  the  connection  differently, 
arrives  at  this  interpretation,  “  I  will  not  repay  Syria  for  the  inde- 


*  Jus.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Pu.,  Or.,  We.,  Now.,  Dr.  +  Marck,  Mau. 

J  The  other  meaning  of  revoke ,  turn ,  regularly  requiring  fnn  or  *|K. 

SoVa. 
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finable  number  of  lesser  crimes  of  which  she  has  been  guilty,  but 
on  account  of  her  threshing  Gilead/’  etc.  Some  refer  the  pro¬ 
noun  to  Syria,  the  verb  being  translated  “  convert.”  *  Others  refer 
“  it  ”  to  some  earlier  prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of  which  has  been 
delayed,  but  according  to  Amos  will  not  be  revoked.f  The 
translation  “  I  will  not  bring  them  back,”  X  requires  a  late  date  for 
the  prophecy.  By  a  change  of  pointing  ( v.s .)  Hoffmann  trans¬ 
lates,  “  I  will  not  let  them  dwell  in  peace.”  —  Because  they  have 
threshed  Gilead  §]  The  country,  not  the  mountain,  of  Gilead  is 
intended.  The  word  is  derived,  according  to  Gn.  3147*,  from 
the  Aramaic  words  meaning  hill  (S|)  and  witness  (l&),||  and 
accordingly  was  used  at  first  as  the  name  of  the  mountainous 
region  forming  the  boundary  between  Israel  and  her  Aramaean 
neighbors.  For  a  good  example  of  this  narrower  usage,  see 
Ct.  41.  At  an  early  period,  however,  it  took  on  a  larger  meaning 
and  designated,  in  contrast  with  Canaan,  west  of  the  Jordan,  all 
the  territory  east  of  the  Jordan  except  Bashan  (cf.  Dt.  3®  Jos. 
I3M-u'slf  ).  In  Dt.  341  Bashan  seems  to  be  included.1T  It  stands 
specifically  for  the  territory  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  (eg. 
Nu.  32”- Jos.  1225).  In  1  S.  137  Gad  and  Gilead  are  joined. 
That  Amos  used  the  word  in  the  latter  sense  appears  from 
2  K.  io327*,  although  even  here  it  is  used  in  two  senses  in  the 
same  passage.  **  —  With  threshing  instruments  of  iron ]  The  read¬ 
ing  of  @  ( v.s .)  is  without  basis.  References  in  the  O.  T.  to 
threshing  machines  or  instruments  are  easily  classified  according 
as  they  speak  (1)  of  the  ordinary  work  of  such  machines 
(2  S.  24“  1  Ch.  2123  Is.  2&*13*)  ;  (2)  of  their  use  as  instruments 
of  torture  (here,  and  2  S.  12s1  1  Ch.  208),  or  (3)  in  a  figurative 
sense  (Jb.  41®°  of  the  crocodile;  Is.  41“  of  Israel).  To  under¬ 
stand  their  use  as  instruments  of  torture  we  must  note  the  three 
forms  which  are  described  as  still  found  in  Oriental  countries, 


♦  Jcr.  t  Mit.  X  Day  and  Chapin,  AJSL.  XVI 1 1.  73  f. 

§  Cf.  the  similar  phraseology  used  by  Tiglathpileser  III. :  "the  land  Btt-Amuk- 
k&ni  I  threshed  as  with  a  threshing  instrument ;  all  its  people,  and  its  possessions 
I  brought  to  Assyria"  (KB.  II.  4  f . ;  cf.  ABL.  54). 

|  Cf.  suggestion  of  Ba.  Sj  hill  of  eternity,  Hb.  3®  (ij  nvt)  and  Gn.  49* 

^  CC  GAS.  MG.  548 f.,  575-90;  S.  Merrill,  art.  "Gilead,"  DB.\  Che.  art. 
"  Gilead,"  EB.  **  Ba. 
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viz.  (i)  that  seen  by  Niebuhr  at  Yemen,* * * §  a  great  stone ,  in 
the  shape  of  a  wooden  drag,  drawn  over  the  grain  by  two  oxen ; 

(2)  that  seen  by  Niebuhr  in  Syria, f  a  sledge ,  made  of  planks 
underneath  which  are  fixed  sharp  flints,  or  pieces  of  sharp  iron ; 

(3)  that  described  by  Girard,  J  a  threshing  wagon ,  consisting  of 
a  square  frame  of  wood  across  which,  parallel  with  two  of  the 
sides,  run  two  axletrees,  on  one  of  which  are  three,  and  on 
the  other  four  flat  iron  wheels.  §  Only  prisoners  of  war  were 
thus  tortured;  the  custom  was  not  uncommon  of  placing  them 
on  the  ground  like  grain,  and  driving  the  machine  over  them. 
Other  cruelties  (cf.  2  S.  1281)  were  practised  at  the  same  time. 
The  cruelties  here  represented,  whether  literally  or  figuratively, 
were  probably  those  practised  by  Hazael  (842-802  b.c),  in  the 
incursions  during  the  reigns  of  Jehu  and  Jehoahaz  (cf.  2  K.  8U 
io32f-  i3r).  —  4.  Send  a  fire ]  For  fire  as  a  symbol  of  war,  see 
Ju.  9® ;  of  divine  wrath,  which  frequently  finds  expression  in  war, 
Dt.  4®*  32“.  The  same  words  are  used  in  Ho.  814  and  Je.  17* 
2 1 14  49s7  508*.  It  is  hardly  to  be  taken  either  as  literal  fire,  or  as 
lightning ;  |  cf.  Ju.  2048  and  2  K.  812.  —  In  the  house  of  Hazael] 
Hazael, IT  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  which  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  Syria  in  the  times  of  Amos,  was  a  contemporary  of  Joram 
(2  K.  8®),  Jehu  (2  K.  io82),  and  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  13®).  His  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  throne  was  foretold  by  Elisha  (2  K.  87"“).  The 
allusion  here  may  be  to  Damascus,  or  to  a  royal  palace  in 
Damascus,  as  favored  by  the  parallelism,  or  to  the  dynasty  of 
Hazael.  In  any  case  the  thought  is  essentially  the  same. — 
The  palaces  of  Ben-hadad ]  A  phrase  practically  parallel  with 
“  house  of  Hazael.”  The  name  scarcely  refers  to  Ben-hadad  L 
(about  900),  or  Ben-hadad  II.  (about  874),  both  of  whom  pre¬ 
ceded  Hazael,  but  rather  to  Ben-hadad  III.  (2  K.  io8  13*), *• 
the  son  and  successor  of  Hazael.  The  suggestion  ft  that  this 

*  Reisebeschreibung  von  Arabian,  158.  f  Ibid.  158.  Post,  PEF.,  1891,  p.  114. 

X  Mhnoire  sur  1' agriculture,  V Industrie  et  le  commerce  de  I'Egypte ,  II.  504  f. 

(cf.  Ba.). 

§  Cf.  Dr.  227  f. ;  Now.  Arch.  1. 232  ff. ;  Benz.  Arch.  209  f.  jj  SchrtS. ;  GFM.  Ju.  2X. 

II  Ri.  HBA .  I.  572;  CO T.  I.  196  ff.,  202  ff.;  Sta.  GVI.  I.  540-6,  562-6;  Che. 
art.  "  Hazael,"  EB. ;  C.  F.  Burney,  art.  “  Hazael,"  DB. 

—  Or.,  Dr.;  v.  GAS.  art  " Damascus,"  EB.;  and  KAT *  134,  on  the  question 
of  two  or  three  Ben-hadads.  ft  Cf .  Mit ;  KA  T*.  134. 
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may  be  the  same  as  Mari  whom  Adad-nirari  III.  (803  b.c.) 
conquered  is  hardly  tenable.  By  some  the  name  is  thought 
to  be  a  title  of  Syrian  kings  as  Pharaoh  was  of  the  Egyptian 
kings ;  *  others  think  Hazael  and  Ben-hadad  are  used  as  typical, 
representative  names  of  the  kings  of  Damascus-t  —  5.  The 
bars  of  Damascus ]  The  bars  employed  in  ancient  cities  to 
fasten  the  gates  are  frequently  used  by  synecdoche  for  the  de¬ 
fences  of  a  city  (Ju.  168  1  K.  418  Je.  5180  Lam.  29).  The  power 
of  Yahweh  will  break  in  pieces  the  defences  of  the  city.  —  An 
inhabitant ]  i.e.  the  common  people ;  either  so,  or  with  equal 
appropriateness,  the  one  sitting  on  a  throne ;  the  former  is  favored 
by  the  context  which  has  another  term  for  ruler  (v.i.)  ;  for 
the  latter,  cf.  Ps.  24  22s. —  The  valley  of  Aven\  If  the  He¬ 
brew  text  be  read  with  &  JlR,  X  instead  of  and  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  On  was  the  Egyptian  name  for  Heliopolis,  a  name 
given  also  to  Baalbek,  because  it  was  a  centre  of  the  sun-worship, 
the  prophet  must  have  had  in  mind  “  the  valley  of  the  Lebanon  ” 
(Jos.  1117  127),  the  Coele-Syria  of  the  Greeks,  the  modem  El- 
bukaa.  With  this  may  be  compared  Ezekiel's  similar  treatment  of 
the  Egyptian  On  (3017).  If  the  Hebrew  text  is  retained,  the  pun 
is  introduced  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  the  idolatry.  §  The  inter¬ 
pretation,  valley  of  idolatry,  ||  presents  no  satisfactory  explanation. 
—  The  sceptre  holder ]  This  phrase  in  Ju.  514  means  governor ,  in 
Am.  2*  fudge. %  It  evidently  denotes  the  supreme  officer,  whether 
king  or  judge,  and  is  either  synonymous  with  inhabitant  of  the 
preceding  member,  or  in  contrast  with  it.  —  From  Beth-Ederi\  The 
localities  suggested  for  this  designation  are  (1)  old  Jftsieh,*near 
Riblah,  thirty  miles  N.E.  from  Baalbek;**  (2)  the  modem .Jubb- 
'Adin,  twenty-five  miles  N.E.  from  Damascus,  perhaps  a  country 
seat  of  the  Syrian  kings  ;ft  (3)  ’Ehden  or  Bet  Jenn,  near  the  foot 
of  Hermon,  eastward ;  X  J  (4)  ’Ehden,  on  the  N.W.  slope  of  Leba¬ 
non,  near  the  great  cedars ;  §§  (5)  the  Eden  of  Ez.  27s8,  ||  |j  (cf. 

•  JerM  Bauer,  Schrfl. ;  cf.  Je.  4927.  t  We.,  Now.,  Marti. 

X  See  against  this  view  EB.  1. 390. 

i  So  Dahl.  Hi.,  Ba.,  GAS. ;  but  v.  We.,  Now.,  Dr.  H  y.  Os.,  Gun.,  Or. 

*  So  Hi.  ••  Hi.,  Ke.  ft  St. ;  Hoffm.  ZA  W.  III.  97. 

tt  Ros.,  cl  Ba.  §§  Bauer. 

10  Ri.  //BA.  1. 176;  COT.  II.  xi  f.;  Wkl.  Forsch.  I.  104;  Now.;  but  v.  Che. 
EB.  I.  551 1 ;  Dr.  228  l 
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2  K.  i9u  Is.  S7U),  which  is  the  Bit-Adini  of  the  Assyrian  inscrip¬ 
tions  (often  mentioned  by  Ashurna^irpal  and  Shalmaneser  II.) ,  an 
Aramaic  kingdom,  on  both  banks  of  the  Middle  Euphrates.  —  The 
people  of  Aram]  v.s.  under  Damascus.  —  Shall  go  into  captivity ] 
The  word  n^j  meaning  to  be  or  make  naked  is  here  for  the 
first  time  used  in  the  sense  of  go  into  captivity .  The  earlier 
word  rotf  to  carry  captive  is  used  of  captives  as  individuals,  al¬ 
though  individuals  are,  of  course,  included  in  a  general  captivity 
(cf.  717).  rbl,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  for  a  national  captivity  or 
exile,  when  a  whole  nation  is  deported.  Since  the  Assyrians  (under 
Tiglathpileser  III.)  were  the  first  to  introduce  this  policy,  the  idea 
had  not  existed  among  the  Hebrews  before  the  time  of  Amos.* * * § 
The  policy,  as  history  shows,  was  one  which  contributed  to  the 
fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  —  To  Kir]  The  following  suggestions 
have  been  made:  (i)  The  original  home  of  the  Aramaeans 
(cf.  97)  ;  t  (2)  the  place  to  which  they  were  afterwards  carried 
(2  K.  169)  ;J  (3)  to  be  pointed  np  and  taken  as  the  name 
of  the  river  which  rises  in  the  Caucasus  and  empties  into  the 
Caspian  Sea  ;§  (4)  Cyropolis;||  (5)  the  Syrian  province,  Cyrr- 
hestica;1T  (6)  Cyrene;** * * §§  (7)  Kurenia  in  Media,  cf.  Is.  ai* 
2  2®;tt  (8)  Kuris,  north  of  Aleppo ;  tt  but  nothing  certain  has 
yet  been  discovered.  The  latest  suggestions  are  to  emend  Tp 
to  pip,  the  name  of  a  nation  mentioned  in  Ez.  23s8,  corresponding 
to  the  Kutfi  or  Kue  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions ;  §§  to  emend  to 
*"ip  and  identify  it  with  the  Karians  whom  Arrian  (III.  8a)  men¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  the  Sittakenians.  ||  )|  In  the  mind  of 
the  prophet  the  world  power  by  which  this  judgment  was  to  be 
executed  was  Assyria.  This  is  evident  from  the  historical  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  times,  in  which  Assyria,  of  all  the  nations,  was  the 
only  one  capable  of  accomplishing  such  a  thing ;  from  the 


*  McC.  HPM.  I.  327  f.  But  cf.  GSG.  History ,  170,  239,  who  claims  that  this  was 

introduced  as  early  as  Tig.  Pil.  I.  (1100  B.C.),  and  developed  by  Tig.  PiL  III. 

t  Ki.,  Ba.  J  Jus. 

§  Mich.;  Bauer,  cf.  Jus. ;  but  the  name  of  this  river  begins  with  K  not  Q ,  and 

the  river  lies  outside  of  the  territory  that  was  dominated  by  Assyria. 

||  Struensee,  214.  f  Har. ;  Furrer,  BL.  III.  534.  •*  U,  *A,  T. 

ft  Bochart,  Reise .,  cf.  Ba.  Xt  Socin. 

§§  W.  Max  Miiller,  art.  “Kir,”  DB.;  Wkl.  Untersuch.  177;  cf.  Klo.,  Co.,  and 
Bredenkamp  on  Is.  22s ||[|  So.  Wkl.  Forsch.  II.  254  ft ;  cf.  EB,  art  “  Kir.” 
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“  deportation  ”  policy  referred  to  in  rb:  (v.5),  a  policy  peculiar  to 
Assyria;  and  from  the  direct  naming  of  Assyria  by  Hosea  (io6) 
the  younger  contemporary  of  Amos.  The  historical  statement  of 
the  overthrow  of  Syria  by  the  Assyrians  is  given  in  the  Annals 
of  Tiglathpileser  III.* 

8.  non]  Indefinite  pf.  v.  H.  17, 3;  Dr.  §9 ;  cf.  K5.  Sti /.  112  f.  —  nrSr  bp 
on]  So  also  vs.®* *■ n* u2lt®;  for  this  use  of  numbers  to  express  the  idea  of 
indefiniteness  v.  GK.  134  j  ;  K5.  Stil.  163  f.;  for  a  similar  use  of  one  and  two, 
Dt.  32s0  Je.  314  Jb.  3314  406  Ps.  62“  Ecclus.  3817;  two  and  three,  Jb.  33® 
Is.  1 7*  2  K.  9W  Ho.  62  Am.  4®  Ecclus.  137  231®  26®  327  5038;  four  and  five. 
Is.  17®;  five  and  six ,  2  K.  1 31*;  six  and  seven ,  Jb.  5 19  Pr.  616;  seven  and  eight. 
Mi.  54  Ec.  IIs;  nine  and  ten ,  Ecclus.  257;  the  same  usage  exists  in  Arab, 
(cf.  Spitta,  §  132  £),  in  Syriac  (cf.  N6.  Syr.  Gram.  §  240/?),  in  the  Tel- 
el-Amarna  Letters  (87,  1.  44;  120,  1.  32),  in  Greek  ( Odys .  V.  306)  and 
Latin  (Horace,  Carm.  I.  21,  13;  Virgil,  Aen.  I.  94).  —  a  stronger 

word  than  ">37,  always  containing  the  idea  of  wilful  opposition,  whereas  the 
Utter  is  the  etymological  equivalent  of  transgress ,  i.e.  overstep  the  limit; 
cf.  k an  to  miss  (the  mark).  —  U3'B>k]  It  has  been  urged  against  the  usual 
interpretation  of  this  (1)  that  the  suffix  cannot  refer  to  1%  since  this  has 
not  been  mentioned  and  is  not  readily  supplied  from  the  preceding  con¬ 
text,  (2)  that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  threat  in  v.2,  since  v.2  contains  nothing 
touching  foreign  nations  and,  moreover,  to  represent  as  uttering  a  threat 
and  at  once  declaring  his  purpose  not  to  withdraw  it  is  to  compromise  him, 
(3)  that  the  suffix  is  not  sufficient  to  designate  an  unspoken  oracle,  (4)  that 
punishments  are  always  revoked  on  account  of  repentance ,  not  “  on  account  of 
three  or  four  transgressions”  as  here  (so  Hoffm.  ZAW.  III.  97;  Elh.  139). 
But  the  emendations  proposed  (vj.)  are  certainly  no  less  objectionable,  eg. 
if  it  referred  to  the  people  the  pi.  suffix  would  be  more  natural,  especially  in 
view  of  the  immediately  following  DB>n;  furthermore  ujrtf*  hS  is  a  very  weak 
expression  of  the  thought  of  exile.  —  nijnro]  The  more  ordinary  word  is  jnm 
with  which  fnn  is  used  as  a  descriptive  term  in  Is.  4116;  the  primary  meaning 
of  f-vi  =  cut,  cf.  Assy,  fcar&su  =  dig;  the  fnn  is  mentioned  again  in  Is.  28s7 
Jb.  41®;  and  possibly  in  2  S.  1281  where  it  is  vocalized  fnn.  The  modern 
name  for  the  rwo  in  Palestine  is  nauraj,  and  among  the  common  people 
mauraj ;  it  is  still  called  mSrag  in  the  Kalamtln  mountains  around  Ma'lfilA 


•  The  passage  relating  to  the  conquest  of  Damascus  is  badly  mutilated ;  in  part 
it  reads  as  follows:  “In  order  to  save  his  life,  he  fled  alone  ...  I  entered  the 
chief  gate  of  his  city ;  his  chief  officer  I  captured  alive  .  .  .  impaled  him  and  sub¬ 
dued  his  land  ...  I  captured  his  city  and  shut  him  up  like  a  bird  in  a  cage  .  .  . 
his  groves  which  were  innumerable  I  cut  down  and  left  not  a  tree  standing  .  .  .  the 
house  of  the  father  of  Rezin  of  Damascus,  impassable  mountains.  .  .  .”  See 
Layard,  Inscriptions  in  the  Cuneiform  Character,  pi.  72,  Is.  3-16;  COT.  I.  252-7; 
Rost,  Die  Kcilschrifttexte  Tiglat-Pilesers  III.,  I.  34-7. 
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(PEF.,  1891,  p.  1 14;  Dr.  227  f.).  The  fp>K  and  'nSjjj  ViSji  of  Is.  28l7f. 
point  to  the  third  form  of  threshing  instrument  mentioned  above  (v.  p.  18). 
— 4.  nuD-m]  A  poetic  word  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Hexateuch,  Jo*  or 
S.,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  the  prophets.  It  is  sometimes  considered  a  for* 
mation  from  oik  (BSZ.;  BDB.;  K6.  II.  I,  pp.  154,  203).  It  is  probably  a 
loan  word  of  uncertain  origin  (Ew.8,  496).  Its  usual  meaning  is  clearly 
palace,  but  it  has  also  the  meaning  fortress,  citadel \  Cf.  Assyr.  ulminu, 
palace,  and  almattu,  castle  (Muss-Arnolt,  Diet.').  —  "m_p]  In  view  of  &  idov 
*A Sip,  Assy.  Dad-idri ,  or  better  Bir-idri  (  =  (i7«)IM-*idri;  Shalmaneser- 
Obelisk,  59,  88;  KB.  I.  134;  Wkl.  Untersuch .  68  ff.;  Hilprecht,  Assyriaca, 
76  ff.;  Sayce,  art.  **  Ben-hadad,”  DB. ;  Che.  art.  “  Ben-hadad,”  EB.),  and 
the  reading  “i?y  Tin,  (1  Ch.  188,  for  “i?y  Tin)  the  proper  form  is  nm  p  or 
better  Tin  na.  The  divine  name  Bir  seems  to  have  been  confused  by  the 
Hebrew  scribes  with  the  Aramaic  bar  =  son,  and  was  thus  rendered  ben.  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is  “  Bir  is  my  glory.”  The  name  Adores  used  by  Justin 
(36, 2)  is  identified  by  NSldeke  ( BE  1. 392)  with  our  Ben-hadad.  On  the  use 
of  the  name  of  this  god  in  Syrian  proper  names  v.  Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures 
(1887),  55  f.  —  6.  |1N]  Macrobius  (Sat.  I.  23)  and  Lucian  (de  Dea  Syria ,  §  5) 
state  that  the  worship  of  the  sun  at  Heliopolis  in  Syria  was  derived  from  Heli¬ 
opolis  in  Egypt  (quoted  by  Rob.  BE2.  III.  518).  On  the  supposition  that  this 
is  correct,  the  name  On  is  explained  as  having  been  carried  over  from  Egypt 
also;  cf.  Egyptian  A6nA.  But  the  statements  of  Macrobius  and  Lucian  are 
without  further  support  and,  as  Dr.  suggests,  may  be  “nothing  more  than 
inferences  from  the  fact  of  two  celebrated  temples  being  dedicated  to  a  similar 
cult  ” ;  if  so,  the  name  On  together  with  the  Egyptian  theory  of  its  origin, 
must  go.  In  any  case  On  was  the  secular,  not  the  religious,  name  of  the 
Egyptian  Heliopolis.  We.  suggests  the  possibility  that  pK  is  a  corruption  of 
the  name  of  some  god,  and  doubts  whether  Heliopolis  was  an  Aramaic  city  in 
the  time  of  Amos,  (so  also  EB.  I.  390;  cf.  Wkl.  Untersuch.  183m;  Hirscht, 
ZwTh.  XLIV.  46 f.;  K6.  SHI.  297).  —  oat?  qomi]  The  Hadad  inscription  of 
Zinjirli,  11.  15,  20,  and  25,  contains  the  Aramaic  equivalent  of  this  phrase,  viz. 
nan  rnK  (DHM.  Die  altsemit.  Inschriften  von  Sendschirli  (1893),  20  f.;  quoted 
by  Dr.).  Cf.  the  okcittovxos  PaoiXctis  of  Homer  (II.  II.  26;  Od.  II.  231). 
—  py  noc]  The  Assyrian  Btt-Adini  was  the  occasion  of  more  than  one  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  part  of  Ashuma^irpal  and  Shalmaneser  II.  The  latter  gives  a  full 
account  (Monolith  Inscription,  col.  I.  12-29,  H.  1-35)  of  the  capture  of  A(juni, 
the  son  of  Adini,  the  ruler  of  Btt-Adini;  the  inhabitants  of  Btt-Adini  seem  to 
have  been  called  py  'ja ;  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  likewise  speak  of  Blt-Am- 
mdn,  eg.  Bu-du-il  5ar  Btt-Am-ma-na  (KB.  II.  149,  ABL.  86.)  while  the  O.T. 
mentions  the  pey  ':a.  The  objection  that  Btt-Adini  had  long  been  subject  to 
Assyria,  hence  cannot  be  the  place  referred  to  here,  seems  fatal  (Che.  EB.  I. 
552;  cf.  Wkl.  Untersuch .  183 ;  Rogers,  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
n.  74;  GSG.  Hist.  191,  198,  213);  Xappdv  in  0  is  due  to  confusion  of  t 

and  n. — iSjn]  Cf.  Arab,  uncover,  emigrate,  and  make  bare,  go  into 
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exile ;  so  Aram,  and  Syriac.  It  is  applied  but  rarely  to  tbe  exiling  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  eg.  2  S.  151®,  and  is  sometimes  used  figuratively  of  lifeless  things,  eg. 
Pr.  27s5  1  S.  4s1  f*  Is.  2411  Ho.  io6.  nar  seems  to  have  been  the  earlier  word 

(cf.  Arab.  be  captured;  Syr.  1-&X,  Azi*;  Assyr.  Sabfl,  to  overpower , 

attack).  nSj  does  not  appear  in  this  sense  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Assyrian 
forces  westward. — 0">m]  cf.  Assyr.  Aramu ,  which  is  never  applied  to  people 
west  of  the  Euphrates,  who  are  always  called  Haiti.  —  rrvp]  W.  Max  M filler, 
art.  “  Kir,”  DB.f  suggests  that  rrvp  op  lSjn  is  an  interpolation  based  upon 
97;  urging  that  if  Kir  was  the  original  home  of  the  Aramaeans  (g7)  the 
Assyrians  would  certainly  never  have  deported  them  thither,  but  rather  to 
some  strange  region. 

6-8.  Judgment  upon  Philistia.  —  Next  in  order  Philistia  is 
upbraided  for  the  sins  of  which  her  cities  have  been  guilty,  in 
punishment  for  which  the  entire  country  shall  perish. 

The  strophic  arrangement  of  vs.6”8  is  like  that  of  vs.w,  viz.  5  +  3  +  4. 
The  parallelism  is  exact,  if  the  line,  u  and  I  will  turn  my  hand  against  Ekron,” 
be  transposed  from  the  middle  of  v.8  to  be  the  last  line  of  v.7.  Even  a  hasty 
comparison  of  the  two  pieces  shows  that  by  this  change,  the  lines  of  each 
piece  beginning  with  “  and  I  will  cut  off  ”  are  brought  into  the  same  position ; 
likewise,  in  the  case  of  the  lines  beginning  with  “  and  the  one  holding,  etc.,” 
while  the  climactic  arrangement  of  strophe  3  is  thus  preserved. 

6.  U3MPK]  0  renders  suf.  a&robs. —  bp]  0  tvuccv ;  cf.  dr0*  Stv  in  v.8.— 
nc^w]  0  rod  Xdkwpubr  ( =  no^r,  or  an  error  of  a  copyist  for  the  transcribed 
oaXrifia).  —  -VJDnS]  Wkl.  treats  as  a  gloss  based  on  v.®  ( Untersuch.  183;  so 
L6hr.) ;  but  orutS  cannot  well  follow  oniSjn  (Now.,  Oet.)  —  7.  no>n]  05S® 
pL ;  but  cf.  nna,  ^in.  —  8.  awv]  0  pi.  —  idw]  0  ifapOijocTai.  —  owSd] 
0  r tor  dXXa0dXcar,  the  regular  rendering  outside  of  the  Hex.  —  'mawn]  to  be 
transposed  (vj.).  —  mn>  >rw]  0  Kbptos. 

6  a.  Gaza]  As  Damascus  (v.8)  represented  Syria,  so  Gaza,  as 
the  largest  city  of  the  Philistines,  and  perhaps  as  the  centre  of  the 
slave  traffic  here  rebuked,  is  used  for  Philistia  (v.i).  On  this  city 
v.  George  Adam  Smith.* 

The  name  of  the  Philistines  is  similar  in  all  the  languages  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  In  Egyptian  it  is  Purasati ,  and  in  Assyrian  Pa  last ut  Pilistu ,  and 
PiliStu.  The  Philistines  were  immigrants  into  Palestine  from  Caphtor  (Am.  97 
Dt.  2s8),  an  island  (Je.  47*),  doubtless  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  place  has 
been  variously  identified,  eg.  with  Cyprus,  Kdprados,  and  Crete.  The  last 


*  HG .  i8ifi: 
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seems  most  probable  both  from  its  size  and  from  notices  in  which  the  Phi¬ 
listines  are  called  O'???  (0  KpTjrQv)  and  similar  expressions  (i  S.  30llM 
Ez.  25W16  Zp.  2®;  Ba.,  GAS.  HG .  1 71).  The  view  which  places  Caphtor  in 
Egypt  (Ebers,  Aegypten  u.  Bucher  Mose's ,  127  ff.)  is  untenable,  although  pos¬ 
sibly  the  Philistines  dwelt  there  for  a  time  before  their  final  location  (Gn.  io14). 
A  Semitic  origin  has  been  claimed  for  them  by  many  (Ew.,  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  142; 
cf.  W.  J.  Beecher,  art.  “Philistines,”  DB.)t  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the 
proper  names.  But  from  part  of  the  names  and  from  their  general  un- 
Semitic  characteristics,  a  non-Semitic  origin  is  more  probable  (Ba.,  Wkl. 
Gf.  I.  216;  McC.  HPM .  §  192).  The  available  evidence  indicates  that 
they  were  probably  Aryan  pirates  whose  first  settlement  in  Palestine  was 
made  about  the  age  of  Ramses  III.  (Ew.,  GFM.  Ju .  80;  Brugsch,  Egypt 
under  the  Pharaoh st  329  ft.;  Ed.  Meyer,  GA.  I.  319  f.).  Probably  in  the 
patriarchal  time  they  occupied  a  small  territory  between  Egypt  and  Gaza  (Ba^ 
Beecher,  Wkl.,  et  a/.),  since  the  early  references  to  them  are  too  numerous  to 
be  explained  as  later  additions.  They  were  so  formidable  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  that  the  Hebrews  were  not  willing  to  take  the  direct  road  to  Palestine 
(Ex.  1317).  They  were  either  partially  conquered  under  Joshua  and  some  of 
their  cities  taken  (Ju.  I18),  the  view  of  many;  or  else  they  had  not  yet  occu¬ 
pied  those  cities,  but  toward  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  were 
greatly  strengthened  by  numerous  immigrants  directly  from  their  original  home, 
summoned  because  of  their  fear  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Hebrews  (Ba.). 
Near  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  they  became  so  strong  that  they 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  Hebrews  and  subdued  them  (Ju.  144  1511).  We 
have  records  of  their  defeating  Israel  (1  S.  4  ft.),  and  only  in  the  time  of 
Samuel  were  they  defeated  (l  S.  7*  ff-  especially  v.14).  Saul  had  frequent  con¬ 
tests  with  them  (1  S.  I7lfr*  18®  198  23lff-  291  314).  After  this  time,  they 
appear  to  have  been  so  far  conquered  that  they  are  seldom  mentioned. 
Cf.  the  view  of  W.  Max  Muller,  AuE.  389  f.,  that  the  last  Egyptian  king  of  the 
2 1  st  dynasty  conquered  them.  This  explains  why  David  and  Solomon  had 
little  trouble  with  them  (2  S.  81). 

66.  Because  they  carried  into  complete  captivity ]  Cf.  Je.  24*  28* 
Ob.20.  This  has  been  taken  to  mean;  (1)  a  peaceful  captivity, 
i.e .  “  captivity  of  those  who  lived  peacefully  with  them,  and  had 
not  injured  them,”  *  (2)  a  holy  or  pious  captivity, f  (3)  captivity 
of  Solomon  as  in  (&,  which  (although  a  copyist’s  error)  is  de¬ 
fended  by  Theodoret,J  while  (4)  Jerome  understands  it  to  mean 
a  perfect  captivity,  i.e .  the  hardest  service ;  §  but  the  phrase  here 
and  in  v.9  refers  rather  to  a  complete  captivity,  i.e.  one  of  the 
whole  people,  neither  age  nor  sex  being  spared  (cf.  Je.  1 31*) - U  Cf. 


•  Geb.,  Grotius.  f  Jus.  J  Cf.  Ba.  $  Va.  ||  Cal.,  We.,  Now.,  et  aL 
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the  translations  of  Driver,  they  carried  into  exile  entire  popula¬ 
tions ;  Ewald,  whole  villages ,  and  Winckler  (v.s.). —  To  deliver 
them  up  to  Edom ]  Either  to  deliver  up  as  a.  fugitive  slave  to  his 
master*  (cf.  Dt.  231* * §),  or  to  deliver  over  to  Edom  to  be  resold. 
From  this  reference,  and  from  v.9,  Edom,  in  these  early  days,  must 
have  been  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  between  different  nations.f 
There  seems  to  be  allusion  to  an  historical  incident,  for  the 
definite  recovery  of  which  the  data  are  insufficient.  According 
to  Hitzig,  the  Phoenicians  (see  v.9)  sold  the  slaves  to  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  who  again  sold  them  to  the  Edomites,  the  greater  activity 
of  the  Philistines  being  reflected  in  the  use  of  rather  than 
•vaon,  and  in  the  order  of  the  names  in  vs.8"10,  Philistines,  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  since  Jo.  34  gives  them  in  the  reverse  order.  According  to 
Baur  l  the  Philistines  sold  them  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  they  again 
to  the  Edomites,  Tyre  being  the  chief  slave  market  For  this  it  is 
urged  that  mbm,  used  of  the  Philistines,  means  their  actual  removal 
from  the  land,  while  Tjon  of  the  Phoenicians  refers  only  to  their 
dealing  in  them.  Slavery  was  an  essential  element  in  ancient 
civilization,  and  the  supply  of  slaves  was  in  large  part  recruited 
from  captives  taken  in  war.  The  large  demand  for  them  under 
the  ancient  regime  is  evidenced  by  the  gigantic  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  by  representations  on  Assyrian  bas-reliefs,  and  by  the 
legislation  concerning  them  in  the  Hammurabi  code;  cf.  eg. 
§§  15-20,  1 18,  1 19,  175,  176,  226,  227.  Does  Jo.  3W  refer  to 
the  same  event?  and  is  the  event  that  which  is  described  as 
occurring  under  Jehoram  (2  Ch.  2i16)  §  or  Ahaz  (2  Ch.  2818)  [  ? 
It  seems  best  either  to  understand  that  reference  is  made  to 
both  of  them  and  to  any  other  similar  event, f  or  that  there 
is  no  specific  reference  intended.**  Indeed,  it  is  not  certain 
that  refers  at  all  to  the  Israelites. ft  The  sons  of  Javan  (Jo.  3*) 
may  refer  to  an  Arabian  tribe  (cf.  Ez.  2  719,  v,s.)  rather  than  to  the 
Greeks.  {}  —  7.  Gaza\  Gaza  was  the  most  southern  (2  K.  188) 
and  important  of  the  five  Philistine  cities  (1  S.  617).  Being  the 


*  Kusznitzlci. 

f  Cf.  also  Ez.  2 7W  (reading  oik  (Edom)  for  mu  (Aram),  as  do  6,  &,  ’A.,  Da. 

Toy,  Co.,  Hi.,  Kraetzschmar,  et  at.).  %  p.  96 ;  so  also  Ew. 

§  Mit  ||  Ros.,  Schrd.  f  Jus.  **  Os.  ft  We. 

Xt  Ba.;  c  L  Che.  art.  “Javan,”  EB.;  Sta.  Das  Volk  Javan  (x88o). 
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last  town  on  the  road  to  Egypt,  it  was  always  closely  connected 
with  Egypt.* 

Its  situation  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  made  it  important  to  caravans.  It 
was  located  on  a  hill  about  a  hundred  feet  high,  three  miles  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  fifty  miles  S.W.  of  Jerusalem.  In  ancient  times  it  was  the  centre 
of  great  caravan  routes  north  to  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  Tyre,  etc.,  and  sooth 
to  Egypt,  South  Arabia,  Petra,  and  Palmyra.  In  the  Tel-el-Amaraa  period  it 
was  held  by  Egypt.  Early  Israel  probably  never  captured  Gaza  (Ju.  iM  f 
Jos.  138).  To  the  contrary  effect  are  Jos.  1547  Ju.  I18  (cf.  0),  which  are  prob¬ 
ably  later  additions.  Gaza  (  =  Assyr.  I /a-az-za-tu  or  ffa-xi-ti)  suffered  severely 
at  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians  in  the  times  of  Tiglathpileser  III.  (734  B.C.). 
In  the  Nimrud  Inscription,  1.  62,  Hanno  of  Gaza  is  mentioned  as  paying 
tribute;  see  ABL.  57;  KB.  II.  21.  In  the  annals  of  Tiglathpileser  (I1L 
R  10, 2,  Is.  19  ff.)  in  connection  with  the  attack  upon  Israel,  we  read,  u  As  for 
Hanno  of  Gaza  [who]  had  fled  [before]  my  [weapons]  and  escaped  to 
Mutsri —  Gaza  [I  captured],  its  possessions,  [its]  gods  [I  carried  away] 
• . .  and  my  royal  image  [I  set  up].”  See  KB.  II.  32  {.;  COT L I.  247. 

8  c.  And  I  will  turn  my  hand ]  Strike  with  repeated  blows, t 
rather  than  extend  in  a  new  movement.  X  Cf.  also  Ju.  6*  Is.  is 
Zc.  137  Ps.  8 114.  This  has  been  transposed  (va.). —  Ekron\  The 
northernmost  of  the  four  cities  named,  was  of  importance  because 
it  possessed  an  oracle  of  Baalzebub  (2  K.  1*),  and  was  on  a 
good  trade  route,  being  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Philistia,  nine 
miles  from  the  sea,  in  the  vale  of  Sorek,  where  a  pass  breaks 
through  the  low  hills  to  Ramleh.  It  was  on  a  branch  of  the  line 
of  traffic.  Hence,  possibly,  it  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the 
Egyptian  lists,  viz.  by  Thutmosis  III.  It  was  thus  the  nearest 
of  the  Philistine  cities  to  Judah.  —  8  a,  b.  Ashdod ]  Was  a  well- 
fortified  city,  south  of  Ekron,  21  miles  N.E.  of  Gaza  and  three 
miles  from  the  seacoast ;  cf.  Jos.  13s  1  S.  6,7f*.  It  was  anciently 
of  importance  as  the  halfway  station  on  the  road  from  Gaza  to 
Joppa.  It  was  well  watered,  and  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
most  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  Palestine.  The  cult  of  Dagon 
was  especially  associated  with  Ashdod  (cf.  1  S.  5  f.  1  Macc.  10P 
n4).  From  39  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  times  of 
Amos  a  place  of  some  repute.  —  Askelon ]  mentioned  as  early  as 


*  Cf.  the  lists  of  Ramses  II.  and  III.  which  are  treated  in  RP*.  VI.  34  ft,  31  £; 
W.  M.  Muller,  A.  und  E.,  159, 164  ff.,  227  ff.,  393 ;  Sayce,  Patriarchal  Palestine,  93$- 
40;  cf.  Paton,  Hist.  78  (map).  f  Ros.,  Ba.  X  Mit 
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on  Meneptah’s  Israel-stele,  was  situated  in  a  rocky  amphitheatre 
immediately  on  the  coast.  It  was  isolated  from  the  other  Philis¬ 
tine  cities  by  its  location. 

Letters  from  its  governor  form  a  part  of  the  Amarna  correspondence 
(Am.  Tab.  207,  2iif.;  see  transl.  of  No.  207  in  Paton,  Hist.  101;  Wkl. 
Amarna  Letters').  It  is  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  Philistine  territory  in  the 
days  of  Samson  (Ju.  141®),  Samuel  (1  S.  617),  David  (2  S.  I30),  Zephaniah  (24*7), 
Jeremiah  (25*>475'7)*  an<^  the  later  Zechariah  (9*).  Metinti  of  Askelon  is 
mentioned  among  the  tributaries  of  Tiglathpileser  III.  (Nimrud  Inscription, 
1.  61,  v.  ABL.  57). 

8  df.  The  remnant  of  the  Philistines  shall  perish']  Not  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  cities  and  villages  (including  Gath)  unmentioned 
before*  (cf.  Je.  39s  Ne.  7”),  nor  the  last  man  of  the  Philistines! 
(cf.  mriK,  4*  91),  but  the  remnant  of  the  Philistines  wherever 
they  may  be,  i.e.  all  the  Philistines.  Cf.  Ez.  36* 4.  Other  pre¬ 
dictions  against  Philistia  will  be  found  in  Is.  n14  14s9"32  Je.  25®  47 
Zp.  2*'1  Ez.  25*-17  Zc.  9^7.  —  The  Lord  Yahweh]  The  most  com¬ 
mon  designation  for  the  deity  in  Amos,  occurring  fifteen  times. 

6.  rroSr  mSj  oniSn  Sp]  The  pron.  suf.  used  as  subj.  GK.  1 15  h\  Ko.  229  d\ 
H.  29,  2  £(i) ;  the  cogn.  acc.  GK.  1 1 7 p,q\  H.  32,  2  ;  prep,  and  inf.  expressing 
causal  clause,  GK.  158  c;  Ko.  403  f ;  lit.  because  they  carried  into  exile  an  entire 
exile,  i>.  exiled  company;  cf.  Is.  4518,  the  fern,  being  used  collectively,  GK. 
122  s;  K5.  255  d;  so  also  the  other  deriv.  (cf.  Je.  291).  —  o-ikS  ■vjon1?] 
■vjdt  is  followed  by  Sn  (Dt.  2316),  "va  (1  S.  23ll  l2  ao),  and  as  here  S  (Ps. 
yg4S.so.62).  tliis  would  seem  to  be  a  poetic  usage.  The  Hiph.  like  the  Pi. 
=  shut  one  up  to,  deliver  over  to  ;  the  acc.  of  the  person  is  omitted  here  as  in 
I  S.  23u.  The  inf.  with  S  =  purpose  ;  GK.  114/^;  H.  29,  3<z  ;  K6.  407  a. 

9,  10.  Judgment  upon  Tyre . — The  world-catastrophe  which 
the  prophet  sees  includes  also  Phoenicia.  The  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Phoenicia  and  Israel  had  been  very  close  (v.i.)  ;  but  the 
threats  of  destruction  here  uttered  continued  to  be  made  to 
the  very  end  (cf.  Is.  23  Je.  25“  Ez.  26-28  Zc.  9s4). 

The  structure  of  this  oracle  (and  of  the  following  one),  viz.  5  and  2,  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  preceding.  Strophe  1  is  the  same  including  (1) 
line  I,  the  divine  authority;  (2)  lines  2f  3,  the  use  of  the  symbolical  numbers, 
marking  the  transgression  in  a  general  way,  as  one  often  repeated;  (3)  lines  3, 
4,  5,  the  more  specific  charge;  while  strophe  2  is  a  reproduction  of  the  first 
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two  lines  of  strophe  2  of  the  preceding  oracles.  There  is  nothing  to  com* 
spond  to  strophe  2,  line  3,  and  all  of  strophe  3,  including  the  closing  nw  nan. 
This  striking  variation  of  form  in  the  utterances  against  Tyre  (vs.*  M),  Edom 
(vs.ulJ),  and  Judah  (24*5)  is  to  be  explained,  not  upon  the  ground  of  t 
desire  to  condense,  in  order  to  avoid  too  much  monotony  and  repetition, 
for  it  would  be  impossible  in  that  case  to  understand  why  the  condensation 
is  made  in  one  case  rather  than  in  another;  but  upon  the  supposition,  for 
which  there  is  other  support,  that  these  particular  utterances,  viz.  concerning 
Tyre,  Edom,  and  Judah,  are  not  from  Amos,  but  are  interpolations  from  a  later 
time.  The  considerations  to  be  noted  here  are:  (1)  If  the  geographical 
order  prevailed  as  elsewhere,  from  N.  to  S.,  vs.9-11  would  have  preceded 
vs.6^8;  (2)  the  charge  made  here  is  the  same  as  that  made  against  the 
Philistines;  (3)  the ''  “>dn  is  lacking  here  as  in  the  section  on-Edom  (vs.u*u). 
Cf.  We.,  Now.,  Lohr;  Che.  EB.  I.  151;  Baumann.  — 9.  ns]  Wkl.  (KAT.X  I. 
147;  so  Che.  Crit.  Bib.)  nso  referring  to  the  N.  Arabian  Mu?ri.  —  rraSr]  6 
(as  in  v.8)  nbW.  —  dtin]  5b  —  om1?]  not  0"mS,  for  Amos  would  have 

said  Damascus;  Wkl.  ((77.  I.  199  note)  omits,  since  it  really  comes  from  v.6; 
but  this  is  not  certain. 

9  a.  Tyre ]  i.e.  Phoenicia.  According  to  the  usual  view,  the 
Phoenicians  were  a  Semitic  people,  who,  like  the  Aramaeans  and 
Hebrews,  formed  a  part  of  the  great  Semitic  westward  immi¬ 
grations. 

That  they  were  originally  related  to  the  Hebrews  may  be  concluded  from 
their  Semitic  speech,  which  can  hardly  have  been  borrowed  by  either  nation. 
They  are  named  with  the  Hamites  in  Gn.  10®  for  good  reasons,  as  that  table 
does  not  contemplate  actual  relationship  but  geographical  distribution.  The 
oldest  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  was  Sidon.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions 
mention  a  great  and  a  small  Sidon  (Sennacherib,  Taylor  Cyl.  II.  38;  COT.  I. 
87;  RFH.  ABL.  71).  From  that  point  they  spread,  first  to  the  north  on 
the  coast  (cf.  Gn.  io16),  and  later  to  the  south,  where  Tyre  was  founded  as  a 
colony  of  Sidon  (cf.  Is.  2312,  where  it  is  called  pTS“ra).  Tyre,  the  prominence 
of  which  dates  from  about  1197  B.C.,  was  first  built  on  the  mainland,  thirty 
furlongs  south  of  the  later  island-city,  called  by  the  old  writers  IlaXafrvpot  (Jos. 
Ant.  9,  14,  2;  Strabo,  16,  2,  24;  Diodorus,  17,4;  Curtius,  4,  2,  18;  Ba.  239). 
Old  Tyre  is  probably  meant  by  ns  nxap  (Jos.  19®  2  S.  247).  It  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  but  seems  to  have  been  of  little  importance,  in  view  of 
the  above  passage  in  Joshua,  which  contains  the  only  mention  before  David's 
time,  and  represents  it  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  tribe  of  Asher,  although 
other  Phoenician  cities,  as  Acco,  Sidon,  were  not  so  treated  (Ju.  I*1).  Homer 
often  mentions  Sidon,  but  never  Tyre  (//.  VI.  289;  XXIII.  743 ;  Odys .  XIV. 
84;  XIII.  285;  XV.  425),  but  both  are  mentioned  in  the  Tel-el-Amarna  letters 
(eg.  Nos.  17  and  18).  By  reason  of  their  increase,  the  Tyrians  founded  the 
new  city  on  an  island  four  furlongs  from  the  mainland,  and  being  thus  pro- 
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tected  from  enemies  they  soon  rose  to  importance.  In  David’s  time  they  had 
their  own  powerful  king  (2  S.  511),  and  from  that  time  on  are  frequently  men¬ 
tioned.  By  the  year  900  b.c.  they  had  taken  the  supremacy  of  the  Phoenicians 
away  from  Sidon,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1  K.  16s1  Ethbaal  is  King  of 
the  Sidonians,  while  according  to  Josephus  (An/.  VIII.  13,  2)  he  was  King 
of  Tyre.  On  Tyrian  coins  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  we  read  M  metropolis  of 
the  Sidonians,”  the  Phoenicians  generally  being  called  Sidonians.  Tyre  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (v.i.).  Both  Sidon  and  Tyre 
are  written  with  the  determinatives  for  city  or  for  country,  but  with  Tyre  the 
latter  is  more  common.  At  the  time  of  Amos,  Tyre,  the  chief  city,  naturally 
represented  the  whole  country.  By  its  geographical  position  it  was  more 
intimately  connected  with  Israel  than  was  any  of  the  other  cities.  The 
settlement  of  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan  did  not  bring  them  into  much  trouble 
with  Phoenicia.  In  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon  Phoenician  influence 
was  great  (2  S.  511  I  K.  being  seen  especially  in  everything  that  relates 

to  art,  architecture,  and,  indeed,  the  common  affairs  of  life  (Perrot  and  Chi- 
piez,  Phenicie-Cypre ).  After  the  division,  the  intimacy  became  even  greater, 
Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  Phoenicia  (1  K.  1681),  being  queen 
of  Israel,  and  her  daughter  Athaliah,  the  wife  and  successor  of  Ahaziah,  being 
queen  of  Judah  (2  K.  IIA).  In  the  times  of  the  prophets,  perhaps  as  early 
as  those  of  Amos,  there  came  a  reaction  against  Phoenicia,  due,  in  part, 
perhaps,  to  the  character  of  the  two  women  just  mentioned,  and  in  part  to 
the  work  of  Elijah  and  Elisha. 

9  b.  The  brotherly  covenant ]  From  1  K.  9“,  in  which  Hiram 
calls  Solomon  brother,  and  from  2  S.  511  1  K.  51<r*  1681  we  may 
conclude  that  friendly  relations  existed  between  Israel  and  Tyre 
before,  during,  and  after  the  time  of  Solomon.  A  covenant  is 
mentioned  between  Solomon  and  Hiram  (1  K.  512),  which  pos¬ 
sibly  contained  a  provision  against  selling  the  Hebrews  as  slaves.* 
This  was  a  spiritual  covenant  as  well  as  a  worldly  one,  1  K.  57.f 
It  may  be  an  objection  to  this  that  the  covenant  was  one  of 
individuals  (Solomon  and  Hiram)  and  not  of  the  two  nations ;  t 
since  it  seems  quite  clear  that  vs.®*10  are  a  late  interpolation 
(vj.).  The  reference  is  not  to^a  supposed  covenant  between 
Edom  and  Israel  which  Phoenicia  had  forgotten,  although  Israel 
and  Edom  are  called  brothers  in  v.11,  because  (1)  the  relation¬ 
ship  with  Edom  was  that  of  blood,  not  of  covenant ;  §  (2)  this 
relationship  had  long  ago  been  changed  to  one  of  deadly 
enmity ; ||  (3)  Phoenicia  would  not  be  responsible,  but  Edom ; 
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at  all  events  Philistia  would  be  equally  responsible.  It  has  been 
suggested  *  that  the  slaves  turned  over  to  Edom  were  taken  by 
Tyre,  not  from  Israel,  but  from  various  cities  of  the  Phoenicians 
or  of  the  Canaanites.  This  would  constitute  the  breach  of  the 
covenant  Cf.  Winckler’s  view  (z>.x.).  — 10.  And  it  shall  devour 
her  ( lyre's )  palaces ]  Cf.  Is.  23  Je.  25s*  Ez.  26uft  Zc.  9**.  This 
prediction  was  fulfilled  in  the  relationship  which  Tyre  sustained  to 
Assyria  and  the  empires  that  followed. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Amos  the  city  had  paid  tribute  to  Ashurnagirpal 
( Annals ,  col.  III.  86)  and  Adadnirari  III.  who  says,  “.  .  .  from  above  the 
Euphrates,  Hatti,  Aharri,  to  its  whole  extent,  Tyre,  Sidon,  the  country  of 
Omri,  Edom,  Palastu  as  far  as  the  great  sea  of  the  setting  of  the  sun,  I 
brought  to  submission,  and  taxes  and  tribute  I  placed  on  them’*  (1  R.  35, 12; 
v.  RFH.  ABL.  52),  and  a  little  later  to  Tiglathpileser  III.  v.  Nimrod  Inscrip¬ 
tion  :  **  I  sent  my  military  governor,  the  chief  officer,  to  Tyre  ;  from  Mitenni, 
of  Tyre,  (I  received)  one  hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  gold  . . (ABL*  57; 
cf.  COT \  L  242). 

9.  nar  hSi  .  .  .  on'JDn  Vy]  Inf.  continued  by  pf.,  GK.  114  r,  158  c\  K8. 
413  d. —  D'nH  nna]  an  attributive  gen.,  v.  Ko.  335  c ;  GK.  128  /.  Primary 
meaning  of  nna  appears  in  Assyr.  birltu  (bard  =  bind),  fetter ,  also  treaty, 
covenant  (Zimmern,  Busspsalmen ,  59,  82  ;  Dl.  Die  Sprache  der  Kossaer ,  7, 
and  HWB.t  s.v.).  nna  might  be  made  either  ( a )  between  men,  or  (b)  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man.  Of  the  former  there  were  at  least  two  kinds,  those 
between  individuals,  eg.  I  S.  188  20*  2318  2  S.  312ff  ;  and  those  between 
tribes  or  nations,  eg.  I  K.  s26  1519  Ho.  122  Gn.  26s8 ff-  3i44ff*.  A  divine  cove¬ 
nant  is  said  to  be  at  the  basis  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  O.  T.,  viz. 
Israel’s  claim  to  the  land  of  Canaan  (Gn.  15),  the  perpetual  monarchy  of 
the  Davidic  house  (2  S.  7  23®  Ps.  89s),  and  the  perpetual  priesthood  of  the 
Levites  (Ex.  32"  Dt.  33®  Je.  3321  Ma.  24ff).  The  usual  expression  for  making 
a  covenant  is  nna  ma,  the  significance  of  which  is  illustrated  by  Gn.  15.  The 
idea  of  communion  of  life  secured  by  eating  together  seems  to  have  been  the 
original  conception  lying  at  the  root  of  the  custom  of  covenant -making  (cf. 
Jos.  914f  );  this  fellowship  might  be  established  by  drinking  each  other’s 
blood,  or  by  partaking  together  of  the  blood  of  a  sacrificial  animal,  or  by  eating 
salt  together,  or  by  eating  any  food  in  common.  It  is  probable  that  the  cove¬ 
nant  was  usually  ratified  by  some  distinctly  religious  rite.  The  full  ceremony 
of  making  a  covenant  was  as  follows :  (a)  a  statement  of  the  terms  agreed  to; 
( b )  an  oath  on  the  part  of  each  party  to  the  agreement  to  observe  the  terms 
agreed  to ;  ( c )  a  curse  invoked  upon  himself  by  each  one  in  case  of  failure 
to  keep  his  agreement ;  (d)  a  solemn  ratification  of  the  curse  made  by  pass- 
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ing  between  the  parts  of  a  sacrificed  animal  (probably  a  later  development 
of  the  custom  of  eating  the  sacrifice  together).  The  expression  ww  nna 
occurs  only  here,  and  the  covenant  alluded  to  is  wholly  unknown.  On  cove¬ 
nants  v .  Kraetzschmar,  Die  Bundesvorstellung  im  A.  T.  (1896);  N.  Schmidt, 
art.  “  Covenant,”  EB. ;  Da.  art.  “  Covenant,”  DB. ;  WRS.  Sem.  31 2  ff.,  479  ff. ; 
Val.  ZAW.  XII.  1-22,  224-60,  XIII.  245-79;  art  “Bund,”  PRE.' ;  Giese- 
brecht,  Die  Geschicktlichkeit  d.  Sinaibundes  (1900);  H.  C.  Trumbull,  The 
Blood  Covenant;  Id.,  The  Covenant  of  Salt;  Id.,  The  Threshold  Covenant. 

11, 12.  Judgment  upon  Edom.  —  After  Syria  and  Philistia,  and 
in  connection  with  Tyre,  the  prophet,  according  to  the  present 
text,  foretells  the  doom  of  Edom.  This  oracle,  like  those  against 
Tyre  and  Judah,  is  evidently  an  interpolation  from  the  exilic  or 
post-exilic  period.  The  specific  arguments  *  are  :  (1)  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  structure  with  i*10  and  a4-  5  and  the  difference  of  structure 
from  that  of  the  other  fuller  utterances ;  (2)  Petra,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  city  of  Edom  in  the  time  of  Amos,  is  not  mentioned, f 
while  the  names  Teman  and  Bozrah  occur  elsewhere  chiefly  in 
late  writings  \ ;  (3)  the  vagueness  of  the  description  of  Edom’s 
offence  ;  (4)  Edom  in  early  times  was  subject  to  Israel,  and  suf¬ 
fered  more  from  Israel  than  Israel  from  Edom.  For  two  centuries 
before  Amos  Edom  had  been  under  Israel  (1  K.  n16  2  K.  147). 
The  cruelty  which  furnished  the  basis  for  the  ill  feeling  on  the  part 
of  Israel  came  with  the  exile.  It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore, 
that  a  later  writer,  devoid  of  historical  perspective,  and  thinking 
that  Edom  deserved  denunciation,  should  frame  a  section  which 
in  due  time  secured  a  place  in  the  text  of  Amos.  The  clause 
"and  his  wrath,  etc.”  (v.11)  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  inter¬ 
polation,  is  a  gloss,  merely  repeating  the  thought  of  the  preceding 
phrase  in  synonymous  words. 

11.  rom  nnen]  probably  a  gloss;  6  i\vpljparo  wripa  M  yijt;  other* 
versions  follow  | HE.  Some  codd.  of  6  read  pljrpav  for  prjTtpa.  Hirscht 
accounts  for  the  text  of  0  on  the  supposition  that  o-m  crept  in  after  rcm 
by  mistake  from  the  previous  line  and  was  then  read  with  the  preceding 
v  as  Dina  which  then  went  over  easily  into  hdik:.  Gr.,  na^h  or  for 


•  V.  We. ;  Che.  EB.  I.  151  f. ;  Bu.  few.  Enc.  1. 53a  ;  Now.,  L5hr,  Baumann, 
Marti ;  cf.  GAS.,  Dr. 

f  The  Sela,  captured  by  Amadah  (2  K.  147).  Is  probably  not  to  be  identified 
with  Petra,  but  with  some  unknown  rocky  fortress ;  so  Kit.  on  2  K.  147 ;  Che.  EB. 
IV.  4344.  %  cf*  Gn.  36M*  (J);  and  Che.  EB.  1. 602. 
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nrnen. —  IAN  "iyS  0  kclI  Ijprcurtr  tit  fiapTbpiow  <f>phcrjv  afrrov.  *A.  cal 

Ijyptvatw  tit  rod  f  alwvat  4p  6pyy  afrroQ ;  similarly  2.,  6.  U  ^  tenner  it  ultra 

furorem  suum .  &  ^o.  SS.  retain  fEC,  but  connect 

UN  with  following  clause  rendering  ig  booty .  Ols.  (on  Ps.  1039;  so  also 
Gr.,  We.,  Gu.,  Dr.,  Elh.,  Oet.,  Oort  Em.,  Hirscht),  non,  which  is  appar¬ 
ently  supported  by  5  and  U  and  favored  by  the  parallelism. — nw  me?] 
0  4<t>b\a%tp  tit  vtKot  i  other  versions  follow  J$U£.  Cf.  SS  Marck 

and  Va.,  rnoej;  so  also  J.  A.  Bewer  ( AJSL .  XVII.  168),  but  with  a  different 
meaning  (v.t.).  Ols.,  nwS  noe»  (so  We.,  Gu.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Oort  Em.,  EUl. 
Oet.,  Hirscht)  but  this  is  unnecessary.  — 12.  p'r]  'A.,  2.,  0.,  Arab.,  t* 
south,  05F  follow  —  nnxa  DUD“m]  0  Stp/Kia  rtix^iar  a&ryt;  other 
versions  treat  mxa  as  a  proper  noun.  ’A.,  2.,  render  mjDiK  by  p&ptit ;  0, 
oUfattt;  U  aedes . 

11  a.  Edom']  The  traditions  recognize  the  Edomites  as  older, 
so  far  as  concerns  national  existence,  than  the  Israelites. 

Mt.  Seir,  extending  from  the  southeast  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah,  a  mountainous  region,  seems  to  have  been  their  first  home  after 
the  migration  from  Mesopotamia.  Some  think  it  is  the  country  mentioned  in 
Egyptian  records  as  Adma  or  Atuma,  near  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  called  Shasu,  nomads  (Chabas,  Voyage ,  307 ;  Brugsch,  Hist.  I.  146, 
216;  DB .2  I.  855).  This  region,  full  of  caves,  gave  them  as  freebooters 
(Gn.  2740)  great  protection,  and  was,  likewise,  favorable  for  caravan  trade 
between  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  Phoenicia  and  Philistia  (cf.  Ez.  2716,  read¬ 
ing  oik  for  d^n;  so  05,  and  some  Hebrew  Mss.).  From  the  table  in 
Gn.  36,  it  has  been  supposed  (Ba.)  that  the  Edomites  conquered  and  incor¬ 
porated  the  Horites  (Dt.  2M),  also  the  Canaanites  and  Ishmaelites.  Their 
form  of  government  was  tribal  (Gn.  3615-19-  ®f) ;  but  for  all  the  tribes  there 
was  one  king  (Gn.  363lf)  probably  elective  (Buhl,  Gesch .  d.  Edom  iter,  47; 
cf.  Sayce,  DB.  I.  645).  The  cities,  in  order  of  importance,  were  Petra, 
where  two  caravan  routes  crossed  ;  Bozrah  (Is.  34*  631) ;  the  ports  Elath 
and  Ezion-gcber  (1  K.  9®).  Some  suppose  them  to  have  been  sun-worship- 
i  pers  in  view  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word  *nn  (the  name  of  the  sun-god) 
in  their  proper  names  (1  K.  n17  1  Ch.  I60  Gn.  36";  Ba.  100;  cf.  N6.  EB . 
II.  1187),  but  nothing  really  definite  is  known  of  their  religion.  Edom  and 
Israel  were  not  always  so  bitter  towards  each  other  as  in  the  later  days  (cf. 

1  K.  1  ilf  ).  While  this  hostility  had  some  basis  in  Edom’s  treatment  of  Israel 
at  the  Exodus  (Nu.  2014-21  Dt.  21-8  —  the  two  accounts  leave  this  matter  quite 
uncertain)  and  in  events  of  the  times  of  Saul  and  David  (1  S.  I44T  2  S.  814), 
the  ground  for  complaint  was  rather  on  the  side  of  Edom.  Edom  remained 
subordinate  to  Israel  under  Solomon  (1  K.  9®),  although  Hadad  sought  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  (1  K.  II14-22),  and  to  Judah  under  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  2248f- 

2  K.  38ff).  Under  Joram,  Edom  revolted  and  then  followed  a  period  of 
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independence,  during  which  it  had  a  king  of  its  own  (2  K.  820-*2) ;  but  soon 
Sela  was  captured  by  Amaziah  (2  K.  147),  and  Elath  was  restored  to  Judah 
by  Uzziah  (2  Ch.  26s) .  For  an  interpretation  of  the  Blessing  of  Esau 
(Gn.  27®'*,  which  had  its  origin  about  this  time)  as  revealing  the  feeling  of 
Israel  toward  Edom,  see  N6.  EB.  II.  1185. 

11  b.  Because  he  pursued  his  brother  with  the  sword ]  Cf.  Ob.10. 
If  this  contains  a  definite  allusion,  it  must  be  understood,  not  of 
Nu.  2017ff  ;*  nor  of  Jehoram  (2  Ch.  2I*-10  2  K.  S2^22)^  but 
rather  of  some  incursion  of  Edom  against  Israel  shortly  before 
the  utterance.  I  It  is  perhaps  better  taken  of  the  general  attitude 
of  Edom  towards  Israel,  shown  in  the  cases  cited  above  and  in 
many  others  of  which  there  is  no  record.  §  The  title  “  brother  ” 
was  frequently  thus  applied,  e.g.,  Dt.  24  237  Ob.19"12  cf.  Gn.  2740  4l. 
Israel  and  Edom  were  more  closely  related  than  was  Israel  with 
any  other  nation.  —  And  destroyed  his  compassion ]  The  rendering 
of  Cyril  “did  violence  to  the  womb,”  referring  to  Esau’s  trading 
his  birthright,  is  fanciful ;  likewise  that  which  makes  viyrn  “  his 
brother.”  ||  The  choice  must  lie  between  “  his  compassions,”  i.e.f 
the  Edomites  have  destroyed  their  natural  sense  of  compassion  or 
regard  for  a  brother,^  or  “his  wombs,”  i.e.f  pregnant  women.** 
Cf.  Vater’s  opinion,  which  makes  v^rn  foetus .  This  line  seems  to 
be  a  comment  in  explanation  of  the  preceding  phrase,  and  its 
omission  greatly  relieves  the  passage.  —  And  he  cherished  his 
anger  perpetually ]  If  is  accepted,  “  anger  ”  may  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  =  And  his  anger  did  tear  perpetually  (cf.  Jb.  169)  ;  or  an 
accusative  of  manner  =  And  in  his  anger  he  did  tear .  In  either 
case  the  meaning  is  the  same,  viz.  that  of  a  lasting  hatred  of 
Edom  for  Israel  (cf.  Gn.  2  741) -tt  The  emendation  of  Olshausen 
(va.)  here  followed,  which  is  based  upon  the  parallelism  and 
implied  in  Z  and  U,  and  retained  his  anger  (cf.  Ps.  1039  Lv.  1918 
Na.  i*  Je.  3a),  makes  a  much  easier  rendering,  but  one  which  is 
redundant,  unless  the  following  clause  is  treated  as  a  gloss.  —  And 
he  kept  his  anger  forever\  (v.i.).  —  12.  Teman]  Used  synony¬ 
mously  with  Edom  in  Je.  497  Ob.9  Hb.  33  and  in  parallelism  with 

•Ra.,  Cyril.  *Ew.  ||  Cf.  Ba. 

f  Schlier.  $  Cal.,  Jus.,  Ros.,  Dr.  If  Cal.,  Schrd.,  Ba.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Dr. 

••  «,  Doederlein,  Dat,  Jus. ;  but  v.  Marti. 

ft  So  Cal.,  Jus.,  Ros.,  Ba.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  and  in  the  second  form  'A.,  X,  Geb.  . 
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it  in  Je.  49*.  There  being  no  mention  of  walls,  we  may,  with 
most  commentators,  understand  that  no  “city”  is  intended.— 
Bozrah']  Probably  the  chief  city  of  Edom.  Referred  to  in  Gn. 
36s*  Je.  49“,  and  with  Edom  in  Is.  34*  631  Je.  49**  cf.  Je.  49T£. 
So  called  from  its  strength ;  Is.  34*.  Note  the  rendering  of  9 

(*-*•)• 

Teman  was  celebrated  for  its  wisdom  (cf.  Je.  497  *•) ;  Eliph&z,  one  of  Job’s 
friends,  came  from  it  ( Jb.  2U  41).  It  was  probably  named  from  Teman, 
grandson  of  Esau;  cf.  Gn.  3611-  84.  Its  location  is  not  certain,  but  Ez.  25“ 

mentions  “  Teman  even  unto  Dedan  ”  as  including  the  whole  country,  hence, 
as  Dedan  was  in  the  southeast,  Teman  was  probably  in  the  northwest  or  north 
(Buhl,  Edom  iter,  30). 

Bozrah  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  small  modem  village  Buseire 
or  Butdra,  meaning,  little  Bosra,  although  it  has  also  been  identified  with  the 
later  Petra  (Wetzstein,  in  De.  Jesaja  *  704).  Under  Joram  of  Judah,  Edom 
probably  gained  its  independence  (2  K.  820  ff-).  The  text  is  doubtful,  but  cf 
Sta.  G  VI.  I.  537;  Buhl,  Edom  iter,  64;  Kit.  in  loc .  References  of  doubtful 
date  to  Edom  are  found  in  Ps.  608-11  (=  Ps.  1088-11)  Je.  498"22  (cf.  also  Is.  n14 
Je.  9 26  2521),  with  which  are  to  be  contrasted  the  kindly  references  in  Dt  2*-* 
237f.  The  kings  of  Edom  before  the  time  of  Amos  had  paid  tribute  to 
Adadnirari  III.  and  soon  after  to  Tiglathpileser  III. 

II.  ttri  Sy]  prep,  with  inf.  expressing  cause  (zu.).  —  nn*n]  PC  with  1  cons, 
fol.  inf.,  to  express  freq.  action;  Dr.  §  118;  GK.  1 12**,  U4r;  H.  25,  1  a;  Ko. 
41 3  d.  —  vom]  abstr.  pi. ;  GK.  1 24  e ;  Ko.  262  e .  —  the  impf.  with  1  cons, 
fol.  a  p£  with  1  cons.;  cf.  Dr.  §  118.  —  idk]  either  subj.  or  obj.  or  adv.  acc. 
according  to  interpretation.  —  to  hidp  imajn]  This,  for  reasons  given  above, 
is  probably  a  gloss.  The  usual  rendering  has  been  “  And  his  wrath  he  kept 
forever,”  the  n?  referring  to  'ay,  Mapptq  dropped  because  of  recession  of 
accent,  GK.  58^;  or  n_  paragogic  (Ros.),  cf.  Zc.  511  Nil  32**  Ru.  214.  Ew.’s 
rendering  of  rnptf  “  lieth  in  wait  ”  (cf.  Jb.  2416  Ps.  567)  is  hardly  tenable. 
J.  A.  Bewer  suggests  a  new  rendering  for  this  and  the  preceding  clause,  viz. 
“His  anger  tore  perpetually,  while  his  fury  raged  forever;  ”  cf.  Je.  3®.  This 
involves  a  change  of  vocalization  in  one  word  ( v.s .),  and  the  giving  to  of 
the  meaning  rage ,  not  elsewhere  found  in  Hebrew,  though  quite  common  in 
Assyrian  (cf.  Dl.  HWB .  s,v .)  —  imayi]  casus  pendens  and  chiasm  for  em¬ 
phasis;  GK.  142  f  n.  1.;  K8.  341  dl  —  to]  adv.  acc.  of  time;  GK.  n8i; 
H.  33,3- 

13-15.  Judgment  upon  Ammon .  —  The  list  of  Israel’s  ene¬ 
mies,  the  announcement  of  whose  destruction  would  be  gladly 
received,  included,  besides  Syria  and  Philistia  (Phoenicia  and 
Tyre),  also  Ammon  and  Moab.  These  two  are  the  next  pair  to 
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serve  as  the  target  of  the  prophet’s  indignant  arrow.  Ammon, 
because  of  her  wickedness,  shall,  with  the  others,  perish. 

The  arrangement  of  the  strophes  is  5, 3,  and  3,  and  the  general  plan  is 
that  of  the  first  two  oracles.  The  clause  nmo  ova  -tyoa  (v.  14)  is  but  a  weak 
repetition  of  the  preceding  clause  and  there  is  nothing  to  correspond  to  it  in 
the  parallel  section  on  Moab  (21'#),  although  in  every  other  respect  the  paral¬ 
lelism  is  perfect.  For  these  reasons  we  may  regard  it  as  a  gloss.  While  the 
first  two  utterances  (those  concerning  Syria  and  Philistia)  are  parallel,  con¬ 
sisting  each  of  three  strophes  with  three  lines  in  each,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  utterances  are  parallel,  consisting  each  of  two  strophes,  one  having 
four,  the  other  two  lines,  the  fifth  and  sixth  utterances  are  also  parallel,  con¬ 
sisting  each  of  three  strophes,  one  of  four,  one  of  two,  and  one  of  three  lines. 

18.  nnn]  VaL  rvn*a(?). — oSiaj]  — 14.  noma]  0  pi.  as  in 

v.7;  Sb  =  nxma. —  -iyoa]  0  *al  <re«rft}<rcrai  (=  n$Di). —  nmo  ova]  0  ip  i/fU- 
pcut  avrrt\elat  atirijs  (=  n^D  'D'?).  Gr.  DV3.  — 16.  mSd]  0  of  /WtXetf  aOrrju 
’A.,  2.,  SbU  =  oi>Sp  (so  also  Gr.,  Dr.,  Oort  Em.f  Now.). — Kin]  read  (with 

1  *  •  V  fen 

Gr.  and  Now.)  luna,  foil.  0,  of  fepett  a&rwp;  so  A.,  2.,  6.;  cf.  5b  **oio£^cloo. 

13  a.  The  children  of  Ammon\  It  was  entirely  proper  to  unite 
Ammon  and  Moab  in  treatment,  because  they  were  closely  related 
to  each  other  and  to  the  Hebrews. 

However  untrustworthy  the  story  of  Lot’s  incest  with  his  daughters  maybe, 
the  fact  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  story  may  be  credited,  viz.  that  Ammon 
and  Moab,  as  well  as  the  Hebrews,  belonged  to  the  stock  of  the  Terahites, 
who  emigrated  with  Abraham  (Kit.  Hist .  I.  24;  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  1 13).  Just  as 
tradition  assigns  to  these  nations  a  common  origin,  the  law  in  later  times 
(Dt.  23*  Ezr.  91  Ne.  131)  refuses  them  admittance  to  the  congregation  of 
Israel.  Moloch  of  Ammon,  as  well  as  Chemosh  of  Moab,  was  a  man-eating 
fire-god,  and  to  the  worship  of  this  god  Israel  frequently  showed  an  incli¬ 
nation  ( Ju.  1  a8  I  K.  n6£  2  K.  231*).  These  nations,  according  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  handed  down,  dwelt  together,  east  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  rivers 
Amon  and  Jabbok,  whence  the  original  inhabitants,  called  Zamzummim  by 
the  Ammonites,  and  Emim  by  the  Moabites  (Dt.  29f  had  been  driven 
out.  But  they  were  subsequently  separated  by  the  Amorites,  who,  coming  in 
between  them,  drove  Moab  south  over  the  Arnon  and  Ammon  to  the  east  and 
north  over  the  Jabbok,  and  established  a  kingdom  in  their  original  territory 
(Nu.  2i2Bff  ).  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  the  Hebrews  did  not  disturb 
Ammon,  although  they  conquered  the  Amorites  (Nu.  2i#4f).  Ammon,  now 
with  Moab  (Ju.  318),  and  now  alone  ( Ju.  io7f),  laid  claim  to  the  land  taken 
from  the  Amorites  by  Israel  (Ju.  n1*;  cf.  Jos.  1326).  The  contest  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  How  much  of  all  this  is  historically 
accurate  we  cannot  affirm.  Defeated  by  Jephthah  (Ju.  n4t),  they  appear 
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next  in  Saul's  time,  under  Nahash  their  king,  at  the  siege  of  Jabesh-Gilead, 
where  they  were  routed  (1S.1i;  cf.  1447).  While  at  first  on  good  terms 
with  David  (2  S.  io2;  cf.  23s7),  they  later  became  hostile  (2  S.  io^f  )  and 
were  defeated  by  him  and  treated  with  terrible  cruelty  (2  S.  8ia  10. 12s6"81)  at 
the  capture  of  Rabbah.  They  do  not  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  after  this, 
but  are  mentioned  as  having  been  defeated  by  Jehoshaphat  (2  Ch.  20)  and 
as  tributary  to  Uzziah  (2  Ch.  26s)  and  Jotham  (2  Ch.  27s) .  Allusion  is  made 
to  them  in  Is.  ii14.  At  the  time  of  Amos  they  were  probably  independent 

13  b.  Because  they  have  ripped  up  the  women  with  child  of  Gilead  ] 
This  act  of  cruelty  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Hebrews  (2  K. 
8“  Ho.  io14  i3ia  2  K.  1516  Is.  1316  Na.  310  Ps.  1379;  cf.  Iliad ,  VI. 
57  f.,  XXII.  163  f.).#  The  reference  is  in  every  way  so  specific  as 
to  suggest  a  particular  event.  This  event  may  have  been  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  attack  of  Nahash,  the  Ammonite,  upon  Jabesh 
Gilead  ( 1  S.  1 1 ) ,  or  a  league  of  the  Ammonites  with  the  Syrians 
under  Hazael  (2  K.  812  io32)  ;  cf.  the  league  mentioned  in  2  S. 
ioaff- ;  v.  also  2  K.  133  7.f  To  this  interpretation,  in  general,  Jewish 
commentators  have  objected  because  of  the  cruelty  involved, 
and  have  suggested  that  nl"H  be  taken  as  =  D nn  mountains. 
This  gives  (1)  they  broke  through  the  mountains  of  Gilead \  i.e. 
violated  the  law  of  boundaries  (Dt.  2717),  or  (2)  the  castles  which 
were  strong  like  mountains.  \  For  rtrn  it  is  also  suggested  to 
change  the  text  ( v.s .)  and  read  fortified  places  as  being  more  in 
harmony  with  the  last  clause  of  the  verse.  —  That  they  might  enlarge 
their  border]  This  was  the  purpose  of  the  war  in  which  such 
cruelties  were  practised.  The  Ammonites  had  originally  laid  claim 
to  this  district  (Ju.  nM)  and  were  always  presenting  themselves  as 
claimants  for  additional  territory  (Ju.  io8  1  S.  ii11).  — 14  a.  But  I 
will  kindle']  Cf.  I  will  send,  v.10  and  previously.  This  expression 
has  been  thought  to  mean  that  the  fire  is  not  only  sent  by  Yahweh, 
but  is  also  directed  by  him,§  or  that  it  is  a  conflagration  from 
within.  ||  — Rabbah]  This  is  abbreviated  for  “  Rabbah  of  the  sons 
of  Ammon  ”  (Dt.  311  2  S.  1 2“  1  f  Je.  49s  Ez.  2 120) .  The  town  was 


•  Cf.  Schultens,  Afonumenta  antiquissimae  Historiae  Arabvm,  135,  cited  in 
Michaelis,  Comm,  on  the  Laws  of  Moses ,  I.  327 ;  Ba. ;  for  Arabic  usage  We.1  cites 
BAthir,  IV.  256, 1 ;  258, 6;  260, 20;  262, 11  ff. ;  KitAb  al-Agh.  XIX.  129, 12  £.;  XX. 
128,  13;  Tabard,  II.  75s,  19. 

t  Hi.,  Ba.,  Pu.  t  So  Ki.,  VaL  $  Geb.  ||  Pu. 
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situated  at  the  head  of  the  Jabbok,  about  twenty-five  miles  N.E. 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  post-biblical 
Rabbah  of  Moab,  the  biblical  Ar. 

This  is  the  only  city  of  Ammon  of  any  importance  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
though  Jephthah  is  said  to  have  captured  twenty  cities  the  names  of  which 
are  not  mentioned,  probably  because  they  were  small,  all  of  which  is  a  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  essentially  roving  character  of  the  people.  Rabbah  was  besieged 
and  captured  by  David,  but  afterward  regained  its  importance. 

14  b.  With  shouting  in  the  day  of  battle ]  The  verb  here  rend¬ 
ered  “shout,”  in  Is.  154  Mi.  4*  and  Ho.  5®  is  used  of  the  cry  of  those 
in  distress ;  cf.  also  Nu.  io1'10  Jo.  21.  The  substantive,  contrary  to 
Marck,  is  used  only  of  the  joyful  cry  of  victory  or  attack  *  (Jos.  65 
Jb.  39®  Je.  419  49s  Am.  22  Zp.  i1#  Nu.  io*fl).  —  With  a  storm  in  the 
day  of  tempest ]  This  scarcely  refers  to  an  actual  storm, f  but 
describes  figuratively  the  assaulting  of  a  city.  J  Cf.  Is.  27®  28*.  § 
—  And  their  king  shall  go  into  exile ]  Upon  the  basis  of  &  and  U, 
some  would  read  Milchom ,  the  name  of  the  Amraonitish  idol,  for 
their  king  (z/.s.).  Upon  the  basis  of  Je.  49s,  where  the  same 
phraseology  is  used,  and  Je.  487  (cf.  also  Zp.  1®),  where  Chemosh 
is  spoken  of  in  the  same  connection,  others  suggest  Molkam,  the 
name  of  an  idol.  As  opposed  to  these,  and  in  favor  of  the  ordinary 
translation,  their  king ,  may  be  urged  the  use  of  “  his  princes  ”  ; 
the  absence  of  any  reference  to  idolatry  in  preceding  passages,  ref¬ 
erence  being  made  rather  to  cruelty  ;  and  the  similarity  of  1® 8  and 
2®  (cf.  “judge,”  a  substitute  for  “  king”  of  this  passage).  ||  — His 
princes ]  The  meaning  will  be  determined  by  the  interpretation 
of  the  preceding  D3*?0,  either  royal  princes,  or  the  princes  of 
Milchom,  i.e.  the  priests. 

The  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  against  the  Ammonites  is  proba¬ 
bly  to  be  found  in  their  subjugation  by  the  Assyrians.  Of  this  we 
know  simply  that  after  the  invasion  of  Tiglathpileser  they  always 
appear  as  tributary  to  Assyria.f  In  the  time  of  Nehemiah  they 


*  Ba.  t  Marck.  J  Ke„  Dr.,  Marti.  {  Hi. 

H  Hi.,  Gu.,  Val.,  Mit.,  GAS.,  Elh.,  Ldhr,  Hirscht,  Oet.,  Hal. 

H  Sanipu,  King  of  Ammon,  is  mentioned  by  Tiglathpileser  III.  in  a  list  of  tribu¬ 
taries,  including,  among  others,  Salamanu  of  Moab,  Metinti  of  Askelon,  Ahaz  of 
Judah,  Qaushmalaka  of  Edom,  and  Hanno  of  Gaza  ( ADL .  57;  AT?.  II.  21). 
Sennacherib  (Taylor  Cyl.  II.  47-57)  speaks  of  Buduilu  of  Ammon,  along  with 
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were  still  hostile  to  Israel.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  apocryphal 
books  (Judith  5.  6.  7  1  Macc.  5®“*®)  as  appearing  in  alliance  with 
the  Arabs  ( 1  Macc.  5®) ,  and  manifesting  the  same  characteristics 
and  attitude  toward  Israel  as  in  the  earlier  history.  They  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  numerous  by  Justin  Martyr,*  but  Origenf  states  that  in 
his  time  they  had  become  merged  in  the  Arabs. 

14.  npnna]  Note  the  rhythm  in  the  two  lines  thus  beginning,  and  the 
alliteration  in  the  repetition  of  a,  and  in  neiD . . .  —  13:0]  Cf.  rnjrtr  Na.  Is; 

it  is  to  be  compared  with  Assyrian  Siru,  storm ,  and  s&ru,  to  be  tempestuous .  The 
verbal  root  is  used  in  Hebrew  of  any  violent  movement,  e.g.  Jo.  i11*1*,  of  a 
raging  sea.  Hence  comes  for  the  noun  the  meaning,  storm .  —  nwo]  Cf. 
Ho.  87  Na.  i8;  used  of  the  storm-wind,  especially  of  the  hot  wind  from  the 
south  (Ba).  Its  derivation  may  be  considered  doubtful.  It  is  ordinarily 
taken  from  »pD,  to  cease,  bring  to  an  end,  which  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
—  lfr.  nSu]  Another  formation  =  (v.®) ;  K6.  244^.  —  rim]  Used  to 

strengthen  the  1 ;  K5.  375  h. 

II.  1-3.  Judgment  upon  Moab.  —  Ruin  will  come  upon  Moab 
for  her  sins;  and  the  overthrow  of  the  nation  will  be  complete. 
Cf.  Is.  15,  16,  2510-12  Zp.  28-11  Je.  48  Ez.  25*41  Dn.  ii«. 

In  the  text,  as  reconstructed,  the  line  atoo  fwtra  ddi  with  the  1  changed  to 
n,  has  been  transferred  to  follow  line  3  of  strophe  I,  and  the  last  word  of  this 
line,  TtyS  ( to  lime  (?)),  restored  to  nwS  (cf.  Je.  474),  is  joined  as  first  word 
to  the  line  transferred.  This  reading,  in  order  to  do  indignity  to  the  dead 
because  of  violence  suffered  by  Moab ,  or  in  order  to  do  indignity  to  the  dead  in 
Shaon  of  Moab  ( v .  Hoffm.),  makes  the  number  of  lines  in  this  and  the  preced¬ 
ing  oracle  the  same;  the  gloss  in  114,  nctD  ora  having  been  omitted, 

allows  the  lines  beginning  rV?aHi  and  nynna  to  stand  together  here  just  as  in 
the  previous  oracle,  provides  a  parallel  line  for  the  purpose-clause,  'ljn  tpsS 
and  removes  the  inexplicable  mpS  from  a  line  to  which  it  does  not  belong,  if 
the  measure  of  the  v.  is  to  be  considered.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  line, 
v.i.  If  this  is  accepted,  the  strophes  have  respectively  5,  3,  and  3  lines. 

1.  )£nc]  ©  Karitcavoav;  so  YZ  3  sg.  —  TtrS]  ©  els  rovlav .  Y  usque 
ad cinerem.  %  rnoa  N"yoa  Or.  “'dn1'.  Hirscht,  TbS  ^SfcS  PiriJf 

(cf.  Ps.  10687;  the  reading  d^k  was  proposed  by  Zenner,  Die  Chorgesange 

Menahem  of  Samaria,  Ethobal  of  Sidon,  Mctinti  of  Ashdod,  Kammusunadbi  of 
Moab,  Malikrammu  of  Edom,  and  others,  as  bringing  him  rich  presents  and  kissing 
his  feet  ( ABL .  71 ;  KB.  II.  91).  The  same  king  is  included  by  Esarhaddon  in  his 
list  of  the  twenty-two  tributary  kings  of  the  Hittitcs  {ABL.  86;  KB.  II.  149)* 
Amminadbi,  king  of  Ammon,  is  included  in  a  similar  list  occurring  in  Ashurbani- 
pal’s  Annals  ( ABU  97 ;  KB .  II.  240 1).  *  Dial.  Tryph.  t  On  Jb.  1. 
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im  Bucht  der  Psalmen  1896,  I.  8).  —  8.  nvipn]  0  tGjv  r6\ewv  abrfji. 

^  r 

7L  V&  proper  name.  —  pKpa]  0  iv&dwafdqt.  Sb  }  .  ^  V  in 

sanitu ,  for  this  and  fol.  word.  —  Sips]  0&,  3  codd.  of  Kenn.  and  2  of  de 
R.  =  Sipai  (so  Hirscht).  —  8.  na->pc]  We.  n*npo,  since  Moab  is  masc.; 
so  also  viv  (so  Now.,  Elh.,  L5hr,  Ott.). 

1  a.  Afoafr]  The  account  of  the  origin  of  Moab  given  in  Gene¬ 
sis  simply  indicates*  that  the  nation  was  closely  related  with 
Israel,  and  also  with  the  weaker  nation  of  the  Ammonites.  Their 
language  was  a  dialect  closely  allied  to  the  Hebrew.  Their  land 
(called  nisftan,  the  level,  or  pit v,  1  Ch.  5lfl)  was  a  plateau,  fruitful 
and  well  adapted  to  agriculture  (Is.  i68ff-  Ru.  i1  2  K.  34),  which 
was  their  chief  occupation.  Its  length  was  about  fifty  miles  and 
its  breadth  thirty,  and  it  was  capable  of  supporting  about  500,000 
inhabitants.  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  the  Moabites  had  an 
organized  kingdom  (Nu.  227  14  M).t  Their  religion  was  henothe- 
istic,  their  only  god  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  being  Che- 
mosh  (Nu.  21®  Je.  48*).  The  form  Ashtar-Chemosh  also  meets 
us  on  the  Moabite  stone,  J  perhaps  indicating  the  androgynous 
nature  of  the  deity.  §  Their  Baal-Peor,  whom  the  Israelites  were 
led  to  worship  with  unchaste  rites  (Nu.  25^),  was  probably  the 
same  divinity,  known  as  the  Lord  of  Peor.  ||  It  is  improbable 
that  there  ever  existed  any  ethical  or  spiritual  movement  in  Moab 
similar  to  that  found  among  the  Hebrews. 

Moab’s  boundaries  to  the  west  and  south  were  constant,  viz.  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  brook  of  the  willows,  Wady-el-Hasy  (Is.  157);  but  to  the  east  and 
north  they  varied,  although  usually  the  boundary  was  near  the  river  Arnon 
(Nu.  2 113).  The  country  seems  to  have  had  many  cities.  Whether  Reuben 
and  Gad  occupied  territory  belonging  to  Moab  (Nu.  3234-38)  is  doubtful 
(Sta.  G  VI.  I.  u6ff.).  No  mention  is  made  of  Moab  in  the  Amarna  letters 
thus  far  published;  but  it  was  probably  included  as  a  part  of  the  Egyptian 
province  of  Canaan.  In  a  list  of  the  conquests  of  Ramses  II  the  name  Aluab 
occurs  (Sayce,  Pat .  Pal.  21,  153).  The  aggressive  character  of  the  Moab¬ 
ites  is  alluded  to  in  Is.  168  Zp.  210  Je.  4s29-42.  The  Baal-Peor  and  Balaam 
incidents  are  of  special  interest.  There  were  wars  with  Israel  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges,  resulting  finally  in  the  defeat  of  Moab  (cf.  Nu.  2i21'81  (E), 
Jn.  318"30  II13"28).  There  was  little  hostility,  with  the  exception  of  a  war  in 
Saul’s  reign  (1  S.  1447),  till  late  in  the  reign  of  David,  when,  for  some  un- 


•  Cf.  Ba. ;  Sta.  GVl.  I.  27  ft  t  But  v.  Wkl.  GI.  I.  203  f.  t  Line  *7- 
{ Sta.  GVI,  1. 1x4.  1|  Sta.  GVI.  1.1x4!;  Dr.  D/.63f. 
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known  reason,  he  subdued  them  with  cruel  tortures  (2  S.  8*- M  I  Ch.  181  u). 
They  probably  remained  tributary  till  the  division  of  the  kingdom  (1K.1 11). 
For  a  time  they  are  not  expressly  mentioned.  Then  Omri  of  Israel  subdued 
them  (Mesha  stone,  Is.  4ff.),  and  they  continued  tributary  to  the  Northern 
kingdom  (2  K.  34).  After  the  death  qf  Ahab  or  during  his  reign  (2  K.  I1 
3s),  the  Moabites  under  Mesha  revolted  and  secured  their  independence 
(Mesha  stone,  cf.  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  532-6;  English  translations  of  this  inscription 
may  be  found  in  Dr.  Sam.  pp.  lxxxv-xciv;  Bennett,  art.  “  Moab,”  DB.  III. 
407  f.;  Dr.  art.  “Mesha,”  EB .  III.;  Ball,  Light  from  the  East,  240),  which, 
apparently,  they  never  again  lost  to  Israel.  For  the  view  that  the  Salman 
mentioned  in  Ho.  io14  as  having  destroyed  Beth-Arbel  was  a  king  of  Moab, 
see  the  discussion  in  loc . 

1  b.  Because  they  burned  the  bones  of  the  King  of  Edom\  The 
nature  of  the  act  is  uncertain.  According  to  JH3C  the  words  to  lime 
follow  Edom .  This  has  been  taken  to  mean  the  burning  alive  of 
the  king  mentioned,*  or  the  burning  of  one  who  had  been  killed  or 
buried.t  The  words  to  lime  are  supposed  to  describe  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  burning,  as  lime  is  burned  ;  \  or  the  result,  to  dust,  ije. 
completely ;  §  or,  as  many  Rabbis,  to  make  lime  used  as  plaster¬ 
ing.  ||  For  the  reading  of  Hirscht,  v.s.  Still  more  uncertain  is 
the  personal  allusion  which  is  intended.  Is  the  reference  to  2  K. 
317,  the  son  there  being  rather  that  of  the  King  of  Edom  who  is 
captured  by  the  King  of  Moab  before  the  battle  begins  ?T  But 
(a)  a  king,  not  a  king’s  son,  is  mentioned;  ( b )  no  objection 
could  be  presented  to  the  right  of  a  conqueror  to  do  as  he 
pleased  with  a  captive  taken  in  war ;  ( c )  according  to  Josephus, 
the  Moabite  king  offered  his  own  son  to  Moloch.**  Or  is  it  to 
some  incident  in  connection  with  2  K.  3,  e.g.  the  capture  of  the 
King  of  Edom  himself  immediately  after  the  event  related  in 
2  K.  3r,  of  which  the  records  do  not  speak? ft  And  did  the 
crime  consist  chiefly  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  dead  in  the 
grave  (cf.  2  K.  2318),  by  burning  the  body,  perhaps,  on  the  grave 
itself, ff  and  scattering  the  ashes  upon  water  or  in  the  air?  Cf. 
Jos.  7s5.  The  Jews,  like  other  nations  of  antiquity,  considered 
offences  against  the  dead  as  most  impious  acts.  J  J  They  identified, 


•  Os.,  Geb.,  Mau.  $  Ki.,  and  most  modem  comm.  •*  Schrtt. 

t  Jer.,  Cal.,  Hi.,  Ke.  ||  So  also  Geb.  ff  Hi. 

%  Ros.  II  Ki.,  Cyril,  Abar.,  Geb..  Mich. 

tt  See  eg.  Frey,  Tod,  Seelenglaube  und  Seelenkult  in  alt.  Israel;  Schwally,  Das 
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to  a  certain  extent,  the  grave  with  the  world  of  spirits,  so  that 
only  those  buried  together  could  associate  with  each  other,  while 
the  unburied,  as  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  were  considered  to 
wander  as  restless  spirits  with  no  fixed  abode.  Hence,  cremation 
was  condemned,  while  embalming  was  a  common  practice.  These 
ideas  may  be  gathered  from  various  passages  (Dt.  2128  Jos.  10* 

2  K.  231*18  Ps.  79*  s  Is.  1419  66s4  Je.  36s0).*  Or  was  the  crime  con¬ 
nected  with  some  incident  of  which  no  record  is  anywhere  made, 
the  date  of  which  cannot  therefore  be  fixed,  though  probably 
taking  place  shortly  before  this  prophecy  ?f  Or  is  this  merely  a 
different  form  of  the  tradition  given  in  2  K.  3s7,  t  and  was  the 
King  of  Moab  Mesha,  whose  character  as  presented  in  the 
Moabite  stone  seems  to  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  representa¬ 
tions  here  made  ?  It  has  been  noted  §  that  the  sin  is  against 
Edom,  and  not  against  Israel.  The  entire  passage,  although  it 
is  the  key-note  of  the  piece,  is  evidently  obscure.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  suggested  that  the  text  be  modified  as  indicated  above :  In 
order  to  desecrate  the  dead  because  of  violence  done  to  (or  suf¬ 
fered  by)  Moab ]  This  purpose-clause  now  corresponds  to  a 
similar  clause  in  iu.  In  one  case  an  act  of  vandalism  was  com¬ 
mitted,  viz.  the  ripping  up  of  women  with  child,  the  purpose 
being,  remotely,  to  increase  their  territory ;  here  is  another  act 
of  vandalism,  the  burning  of  the  bones  of  a  royal  personage, 
and  the  purpose  is  to  take  vengeance,  by  this  desecration  of  the 
dead,  for  violence  done  to  Moab.  Not  only  is  te?1?  without  sig¬ 
nificance,  but  also  the  clause,  And  Moab  shall  die  in  a  tumult ;] 
ordinarily  interpreted  as  a  description  of  the  nation’s  death. — 
The  Palaces  of  Keryyoth']  Either  a  name  for  Kir-Moab,  ||  a  city  in 
the  southern  part  of  Judah  captured  by  the  Moabites  (Jos.  15s5) ; 
or  (since  where  Ar  is  mentioned,  Keryyoth  is  not  found)  another 
name  for  Ar-Moab,f  mentioned  Nu.  2115  Is.  151,  not  appearing  in  - 


Leben  mack  dem  Tode ;  Matthes,  "  De  doodenvereering  bij  Isragl,"  Th  T.  July, 
X901;  Sta.  Die  Alttest.  Vorstellungen  vom  Zustand  nach  dem  Tode;  Jeremias,  Die 
Babyl.-Assyr.  Vorstellungen  vom  Zustand  nach  dem  Tode  ;  Now.  Arch.  1. 188  f.,  339; 
Benz.  Arch.  165  ff. ;  WRS.  Proph.  398;  Jos.  Ant.  XVI.  7;  Griineisen,  Der  Ahnen - 
kultus  und  die  Urreligion  Israels;  and  the  references  to  Arabic  customs  cited  by 
We.1,  viz.  Kithb-al-Aghhni  XII.  21,  11 ;  BAthir  V.  178,  12;  203,  23;  Maf.  V.  47,  1. 
•  Cl  SchrtJ.,  HL,  Or. ;  WRS.  Proph.  39 7 ;  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  421 1  +  Ew. 

JBa.  f  We.  ||  Jus.  If  Ew.,  Mit, 
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Je.  48 ;  or  a  place  different  from  both  of  these,*  of  which  men¬ 
tion  is  made  in  Je.  48s4-41.  Cf.  <8,  which  treats  it  as  a  common 
name.  The  city  probably  stands  for  Moab,  as  Damascus  repre¬ 
sents  Syria,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  city  was  an 
important  one.  The  reference  in  the  Moabite  stone  (1.  13)  favors 
Ewald’s  view  that  it  is  another  name  for  Ar.f  —  With  shouting 
and  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ]  Cf.  i14  with  shouting  in  the 
day  of  battle ;  the  trumpet  is  introduced  as  inciting  them  on  to 
conflict  (cf.  Je.  419  Zp.  i16  Jb.  39s5).  —  3.  The  Judge  . . .  her  princes ] 
In  the  narrowest  sense  the  judge  would  be  the  head  of  the  judicial 
system  ;  J  but  it  is  rather  a  word  of  general  significance,  applicable 
to  the  king  (cf.  Mi.  5*),  one  of  whose  functions  was  to  judge  § 
(2  S.  8W  152  1  K.  77  Je.  2 112),  and  is  thus  used  intentionally  for 
king ;  ||  perhaps,  better  still,  a  name  for  the  highest  officer  (cf.  the 
Carthaginian  Sofetes),%  or  regent**  (cf.  2  K.  155)  ;  or,  in  the 
absence  of  a  proper  king,  vassal,  or  prince  appointed  by  the  king 
of  IsraeLft  The  feminine  pronoun  must  refer  to  the  land,H 
although  Wellhausen  would  change  it  to  the  masculine  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  judge ,  to  which  word  also  with  him  refers.  The  close 
resemblance  in  thought  between  2s  and  iM  should  be  noted. 

Frequent  mention  of  Moab  is  made  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
eg.  that  Salamanu  paid  tribute  to  Tiglathpileser  III.,§§  Chemosh- 
nadab  to  Sennacherib,  ||  ||  Muguri  to  Esarhaddon  and  Ashurbani- 
pal.lflT  The  policy  of  Moab  seems  for  the  most  part  to  have  been 


*  Ba.  f  Ri.  HBA. ;  Dr.  %  Ros.  }  Jus.,  Dr.  ||  Ba.,  Ke.,  Now. 

H  Pu.  **  Wc.  ff  Ew.,  Hi.,  GAS.  tt  Hi.,  Ba.,  GAS.,  Mit 

$$  Moab  was  subdued  in  the  course  of  the  western  campaign  which  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  Assyrian  supremacy  over  Ammon,  Askelon,  Judah,  Edom, 
Gaza,  and  some  Syrian  states.  See  ABL.  57;  COT.  I.  249;  KB.  II.  21. 

(HI  The  tribute  of  Chemoshnadab  was  received  in  connection  with  Sennacherib's 
third  campaign,  which  included  the  overthrow  of  Sidon  and  other  Phoenician 
cities ;  the  subjection  of  Samaria,  Arvad,  Byblos,  Ashdod,  Ammon,  Edom,  Askelon, 
and  Ekron;  the  battle  of  Eltekeh,  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  See  ABL.  7  iff.: 
COT.  I.  284ft;  KB.  II.  91ft 

f f  Mu9uri  of  Moab  is  included  among  the  “  twenty-two  kings  of  the  land  of 
IJatti,  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  middle  of  the  sea  M  named  as  tributary  to  Esarhad¬ 
don  and  to  Ashurbanipal.  See  ABL.  86,  96 f. ;  COT.  II.  40  f. ;  KB.  II.  149,  039  f. 
A  successor  of  Mu9uri,  whose  name  is  quite  uncertain,  is  mentioned  by  Ashurbani¬ 
pal  as  having  defeated  Ammuladin,  an  Arabian  chief:  “  Chemosh-Astarte  (?) . 
King  of  Moab,  a  vassal  submissive  to  me,  brought  about  his  defeat  in  the  field  of 
battle."  See  G.  Smith,  History  of  Ashurbanipal ,  288 ;  Wkl.  Gl.  I.  209. 
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one  of  peaceful  acceptance  of  the  Assyrian  lordship ;  at  least  no 
record  of  any  struggle  between  Assyria  and  Moab  is  preserved 
other  than  one  in  the  time  of  Sargon.* 


1.  Inf.  cstr.  with  suf.  after  Sj?  is  a  favorite  construction  in  Amos; 

cf.  o m  bp  (i8),  omSjn  (i®),  own-bp  (i®),  wm’bp  (iu),  oppo-bp  (i18), 
ooxD“Sp  (2*),  onoo-bp  (2®).  The  m.  sg.  pron.  is  used  in  two  cases  with  collec¬ 
tive  force:  GK.  135 /;  Ew.  317,  1),  2).  —  nv*?]  vj.  Inf.  cstr.  with  express¬ 
ing  purpose,  cf.  I'jon1?  (1®)  and  a'mn  j pvh  (i18);  but  of  the  other  five  instances 
where  the  similar  construction  might  have  been  expected,  one  (i8)  has  noth¬ 
ing,  while  four  (1®  I11  2*  28)  have  synonymous  clauses,  all  of  which  (except 
2s)  indicate  the  state  of  mind  which  led  to  the  act  of  sin,  eg.  forgetfulness  of 
the  brotherly  covenant  (l®),  the  stifling  of  compassion  (l11),  non-observance 
of  Yahweh’s  statutes  (2*).  The  root  ntf  with  its  derivative  nte,  has  the  primary 
meaning  of  committing  an  act  of  violence ,  despoil ,  cf.  Is.  164  Je.  481  8  Ho. 
io14.— 2.  On  the  art.  in  nmpn]  cf.  SaSan  and  pw;  H.  4,  3*  (4);  GK. 
126  e;  Ew.8  277  c.  On  identification  with  np  v.  Dietrich  in  Merx,  Archiv  I. 
320  ff.;  also  ZDPV.  II.  10.  —  noi]  for  non,  although  1  might  remain  in 

the  sense  of  even  (cf.  GK.  1 54,  note  1  (£)). — pntfa]  in  a  tumuli  (i.r. 

the  nation  is  pictured  as  dying  in  the  midst  of  the  din  of  battle,  cf.  Ho.  IO14 
Ps.  74.™) ;  so  Pu.,  Dr.,  Mit.,  et  al. ;  cf.  emendation  suggested  above,  pKtfa 
in  return  for  violence  done  to ,  with  a  of  price  (cf.  Gn.  2918  Dt.  1921),  and  a 
cstr.  in  objective  relationship  with  a  following  genitive;  H.  8,  1  b;  GK.  128  A 
The  objective  genitive  is  common  with  words  of  this  class,  denoting  injury,  etc.; 
cf.  Ob.10  Hb.  217.  For  pKtsr  in  the  meaning,  violence ,  destruction ,  cf.  Ps.  408  Je. 
4617.  Or.  reads  pKaa  =  lit,  or  because  of  Aloab's  pride ,  cf.  Is.  168,  in  which  ref¬ 
erence  is  made  to  the  well-known  pride  of  Moab.  Some  treat  pur  as  an  old 
proper  name,  perhaps  of  the  acropolis  of  anio  np,  corresponding  to  amo  as 
P'»  to  O'Srrr;  cf.  Je.  48®®  Nu.  2417  (nr>=nKP).  So  Hoffm.  ZA  W.  III.  97; 
but  v.  Now.  Perhaps  p«e>  is  for  jvw,  a  word  which,  like  W'D,  seems  to 
designate  the  land  of  Moab  in  1  Ch.  516.  —  nynna]  Now  modifies  nSaw  of 
preceding  line,  just  as  in  I14.  —  Sapa]  Note  asyndeton  as  in  ova  (i.14);  the 
intended  parallelism  is  evident.  —  now]  This  instrument  was  a  horn;  it  is 

specifically  called  “  ram’s  horn  ”  in  Jos.  64  ff ;  cf.  Arab,  ram's  horns , 

and  Assyr.  sapparu,  mountain  goat.  In  early  times,  according  to  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  they  were,  naturally,  crooked;  but  the  modern  shofar  (used  in  the 
synagogue)  is  usually  straightened  and  flattened  by  heat.  It  is  the  oldest 
form  of  wind  instrument  in  the  world  still  in  use,  having  been  employed  in 
the  Mosaic  ritual  from  the  beginning  until  the  present  day.  The  shofar  was 
probably  the  earliest  kind  of  trumpet,  and  was  used  in  war  (Ju.  3s7)  and  to 
raise  the  alarm  at  the  approach  of  danger  (Am.  3®).  Later  in  Israel’s  history 


See  KB.  II.  64  f. ;  Wkl.  Ketltnschriftliches  Textbuch  mm  A.  TP  (1903),  41. 
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the  trumpets  were  appropriated  by  the  priests  for  use  in  worship,  in  some  re¬ 
spects  serving  the  purpose  of  the  modern  church  bell. 

4,  5.  Judgment  upon  Judah .  —  As  the  text  now  stands,  the 
climax  of  Amos’s  outburst  against  the  neighboring  nations,  before 
Israel  herself  is  denounced,  appears  in  words  uttered  against 
Judah,  whose  punishment  is  predicted  on  the  ground  of  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Yahweh’s  instruction. 

The  form  of  the  piece,  if  the  clause  onnnK  on'aK  wSrrntfN  on*3V?  wyny 
is  omitted  as  a  gloss  (zu\),  is  identical  with  that  of  the  oracles  relating 
to  Tyre  and  Edom,  i.e.  5  +  2.  Against  the  genuineness  of  the  entire  utterance 
it  may  be  urged  that  the  similarity  in  form  just  mentioned  puts  the  section  in 
the  same  category  with  I®- 10  and  t1L  u,  and  any  doubt  which  attaches  to  these 
oracles  must  attach  also  to  this;  furthermore,  that  the  introduction  of  this 
oracle  removes  entirely  the  force  of  the  surprise  which  the  Israelites  would 
have  felt;  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Amos  would  have  treated 
Judah  so  cursorily,  and  in  a  manner  so  like  that  in  which  he  treated  the  out¬ 
side  nations;  that  the  terms  of  Judah’s  sin  are  of  a  Deuteronomic  character 
and  of  later  origin  (cf.  nne»  mS  rpn,  Dt.  4®  6s4  1612  171®,  as  well  as  the  fre¬ 
quently  recurring  phrases  to  observe  to  do,  to  observe  and  do,  4®  51,  etc.) ;  that 
the  style  is  tame,  vague,  and  weak;  that  the  term  Israel  in  2®“l®  includes 
Judah  (cf.  210) ;  that  the  concluding  formula  ''  idh  is  lacking,  and  that  the 
sin  described,  transgression  of  the  “instruction”  and  the  “statutes”  of 
Yahweh,  was  too  indefinite,  not  so  flagrant  as  to  call  for  its  introduction  in 
this  place,  in  fact,  unlike  any  charges  made  elsewhere  by  Amos,  and  out 
of  harmony  with  the  formula,  for  their  transgression,  etc.,  since  it  could  not 
be  specified  as  one  of  the  three  or  four.  So  Duhm,  Theol.  der  Proph .  1 19 ; 
We.;  Sta.  GVI.  I.  571;  Val.;  Che.  in  WRS.,  Proph.  XVI.  and  EB .  I.  153; 
Oort,  ThT.  XIV.  (1880),  116;  GAS.;  Volz  19;  Now.,  Lohr;  Taylor,  DB. 
I.  86;  Baumann.  But  note  the  considerations  offered  on  the  other  hand: 
that  Judah  is  not  included  under  Israel  in  26ir  and  it  is  inconceivable  that 
Amos  should  have  omitted  Judah  in  his  written  statement,  even  if,  perhaps, 
he  failed  for  certain  reasons  to  mention  it  in  his  oral  statement;  that  the 
phraseology  termed  Deuteronomic  is  to  be  found  in  Is.  5s4  Ex.  1816;  that 
though  the  charges  brought  against  Judah  are  general  they  are  corroborated 
by  Is.  2®~®’ 18  20  5r_S4;  and  Amos  may  have  wished  to  reserve  the  more  specific 
accusations  for  use  against  Israel.  So  WRS.  Proph.  399  f.;  Kue.  Einl.  II.  347; 
Gun.,  Mit.,  Dr.  If  the  passage  is  genuine,  its  introduction  by  the  prophet  is 
due  to  his  desire  to  prevent  the  charge  of  favoritism  toward  his  own  people 
(Cal.)  The  reasons  for  regarding  the  clause  in  v.4  beginning  'vn  oiyn'i  as  a 
gloss  are  :  (1)  the  comparatively  late  date  of  the  idea  contained  in  it,  cf. 
Ex.  321  Dt.  912;  (2)  the  use  of  D'3T3  to  designate  idols,  a  use  which  is  parallel 
to  that  of  D'San  which  appeared  after  Jeremiah’s  time  (Now.);  (3)  the 
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awkwardness  of  the  syntax  as  it  is  here  introduced  (tu.) ;  (4)  the  fact  that 
the  symmetry  of  the  strophic  arrangement  is  entirely  destroyed. 

4.  mw]  45  vlQ v  Toifta. —  nor  .  .  .  qdmd]  B  renders  both  by  3  p.  sg. 
—  0.H3T3]  Sh  om.  suff.  45  adds  a  trohjcav.  B  idola  sua .  —  DnnnK  . . .  *>rK] 
0  foL  Heb.  idiom,  oft  .  .  .  drlvo*  airrujp. —  *ui  oiyrm]  a  gloss  (v«r.). 

4.  Judak\  Outside  of  this  oracle  the  only  specific  references  to 
Judah  are  found  in  i*  61  7“  9“,*  Judah  represents  the  southern 
kingdom,  including  Benjamin,  in  distinction  from  northern  Israel 
(1  K.  i2**).t  The  relationship  of  the  two  nations  was  very  close 
in  spite  of  the  disruption,  for  however  they  may  have  differed 
from  each  other  in  dialect,  in  religious  ideas  or  in  governmental 
sympathy  they  were  one  nation  in  distinction  from  their  Canaan- 
itish  neighbors.  The  impossibility  of  uniting  all  the  interests  of 
the  various  tribes  showed  itself  in  the  earliest  times,  and  it  was 
only  under  David  and  Solomon  that  a  union,  even  when  effected, 
could  endure.  The  rivalry  between  the  two  kingdoms  after  the 
division  was  intense  and  bitter  (cf.  1  K.  i21821f  28  lflir.w  2  ^ 
i48ff).  At  this  time  there  seems  to  have  been  no  special  cause  for 
bitter  feeling  between  them.  —  The  law  of  Yahweh ]  Four  stages 
in  the  history  of  this  word  may  be  traced  :  J  ( 1 )  direction  or  in¬ 
struction  from  Yahweh,  in  general,  without  any  technical  meaning ; 
cf.  advice  from  elders,  Pr.  i8,  utterances  of  prophets,  Is.  i10  816 ; 
(2)  technical  direction  given  by  the  priest  on  specific  matters  of 
ceremonial  observance  and  conduct,  Mi.  311  Je.  28  1818  Lv.  n46 
15s2;  (3)  direction  as  to  the  general  duty  of  an  Israelite  as  found 
in  Dt.  i5  1  K.  28  2  K.  io31  146  1713  218  22*  Je.  1611;  (4)  the  direc¬ 
tion  formulated  and  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  Ne.  8lf  Uf  io84  *. 
The  exact  meaning  intended  here  will  depend  upon  the  date 
assigned  to  the  passage.  The  use  in  the  next  member  of  the 
parallelism  of  the  word  statutes ]  in  a  measure  marks  the  idea  as 


•  Cf.  the  query  whether  the  story  of  the  encounter  of  the  prophet  of  Judah  with 
Jeroboam  I  (1  K.  13),  may  not  have  been  worked  up  upon  the  basis  of  the  en¬ 
counter  of  Amos  with  Jeroboam  II. ;  Kue.  Einl.  II.  34a. 

t  Ct  especially  Seesemann,  Israel  und  Juda  bei  Am.  u.  Ho. 

X  Dr.  Dt.  208,  309,  401!.;  WRS.  OTJC?  299  ff.,  372  ff..  38a  f.t  425!  ;  Kue. 
Hex. }  104;  Sm.  Rel.  (v.  Index ) ;  We.  Prol.,  394  ff. ;  McC.  HPM.,  457, 488, 610 ; 
Ben*.  Arch.,  321,  324,  412;  Now.  Arch.  II,  97!.;  Dr.  230 f.;  Kent  and  Sanders, 
"  The  Growth  of  Israelitish  Law,”  in  Bibl.  and  Sem.  Studies,  critical  and  his  tor. 
essays  by  the  members  of  the  Sem.  and  Bibl.  Faculty  of  Yale  Univ .  (1902),  41-90. 
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consistent  with  the  third  or  Deuteronomic  stage  described  above, 
2  K.  1 719.  This  word  (sometimes  with  judgments ,  also  with  testi¬ 
monies  and  commandments ,  prefixed),  is  especially  frequent  in  Dt 
and  in  books  dependent  on  Dt.  (cf.  45*8 14  51 81  6iao  etc.),  and  de¬ 
signates  enactments  or  institutions  whether  moral,  ceremonial,  or 
civil  (e.g.  Dt.  71-8  12.  14.  16.  17).*  This  “  direction  ”  of  Yahweh 
and  these  “  statutes,”  they  had  rejected ’  had  not  observed ],  a  charge 
which  accords  well  with  the  feeling  of  the  prophets  (Is.  5*),  who 
narrated  the  stories  of  the  kings  of  David’s  line  (2  K.  i7liW), 
although  the  charge  is  of  sin  against  God,  rather  than  against 
man.  Cf.  the  frequent  formulas,  “  evil  in  the  sight  of  Yahweh,” 
“  provoked  him  to  jealousy  with  their  sins  which  they  committed, 
above  all  that  their  fathers  had  done.”  Judah’s  rulers  might  be 
classified  as  (1)  the  good  kings,  Asa  (1  K.  15 11  2  Ch.  142),  Je- 
hoshaphat  (1  K.  22^  2  Ch.  17s),  Joash  (2  K.  i2Sf-  2  Ch.  242*18), 
Amaziah  (2  K.  148  2  Ch.  25s),  who,  nevertheless,  fell  far  short  of 
reaching  the  standard  in  the  mind  of  the  historian,  a  standard 
(fixed  by  Dt.)  in  accordance  with  which  all  worship  on  high- 
places  was  interdicted;  (2)  the  bad  kings,  Abijah  (1  K.  158,  cf. 
2  Ch.  1310),  Joram  (2  K.  818  2  Ch.  2ifl),  Ahaziah  (2  K.  8s  2  Ch. 
2  23),  who  openly  opposed  the  true  Yahweh  worship,  while  Atha- 
liah  (2  K.  ii8  2  Ch.  2212)  actually  deserted  the  Yahweh  religion.f 
If  this  representation  of  apostasy  comes  from  Amos,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  general  prohibition  of  worship 
on  high-places  was  still  a  thing  of  the  future  (Josiah’s  reign)  ;  if 
from  a  later  date,  the  charge  may  have  been  made  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Deuteronomy.  That  the  accusation  in  general  was  true 
against  the  Judah  of  Amos’s  time  cannot  be  doubted.  The  gloss, 
And  their  lies  have  caused  them  to  err\  (resembling  Je.  2^  32),  is 
a  still  later  interpolation  in  the  original  charge,  J  whenever  made. 
These  ties,  in  the  mind  of  the  interpolator,  may  have  been  the 
plausible  but  false  excuses  which  they  offered  for  their  trans¬ 
gressions,  §  or  the  false  prophets  whose  activity  in  later  times 
was  very  great,  ||  or,  better  still,  their  idols,  i.e.  something  which 
has  no  actual  existence,  and  actually  deceives for  a  similar 


*  Gun.;  Lag.  BN.  40;  Barth.  NB.  112,  119;  Baentsch,  Das  Bundesbuch,  3a; 
Dr.  Dt.  6a.  +  See  Mit.,  81  f.  J  So  Marti.  }  Cal.,  Geb.  ||  Ki.,  A  bar. 

f  Jer.,  Drus.,  Dat,  Schrb.,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Ba.,  Mit.,  Dr.,  Now.,  et  al. 
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idea  in  connection  with  other  Hebrew  words  v.i. —  After  which 
their  fathers  walked]  An  expression  used  of  Yahweh  worship  (Dt. 
134),  and  also  of  idolatry  (Dt.  43  819  11s8  13*).  The  whole  course 
of  Judah’s  history  was  an  illustration  of  this  fact.  Judgment, 
therefore,  shall  come  upon  Judah,  and  shall  show  itself  particu¬ 
larly  against  the  palaces  of  Jerusalem ],  a  threat  which  would 
strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  Israelites,  for  Jerusalem,  even  to  the 
Northern  Israelites,  represented  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  Yahweh, 
in  whose  worship  the  two  nations  united. 

According  to  tradition  Jerusalem  was  in  existence  before  Abraham  (Gn. 
1418  Ps.  76s).  At  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  Jerusalem  (on  the  Amarna  in¬ 
scriptions,  cir.  1400  B.C.,  Urusalim;  hence  the  original  name,  Jebus  being 
used  to  designate  the  non-Israelite  population,  Ju.  1911,  GFM.  Ju.  20, 
413)  was  not  taken  from  the  Jebusites  (Jos.  15°*,  cf.  the  substitution  of 
“  Benjamites  ”  for  “Judahites”  in  Ju.  i21,  and  note  also  the  spurious  char¬ 
acter  of  I8),  but  remained  a  Canaanitish  city  until  captured  by  David  (2  S. 
5®-®),  who  fortified  it  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Under 
Solomon  the  city  was  magnificently  adorned  with  buildings,  most  important 
of  which  was  the  temple.  Between  the  time  of  Solomon  and  that  of  Amos, 
Jerusalem  had  been  captured  and  plundered  three  times:  (1)  by  Shishak  in 
Rehoboam’s  reign  (1  K.  I425f*  2  Ch.  I2lf);  (2)  by  Arabians  and  Philistines 
in  Joram’s  reign  (2  Ch.  2iWf);  (3)  by  Israel  under  Jehoash  in  Amaziah’s 
reign  (2  K.  141811  2  Ch.  25s8 f  ).  —  4.  dnd]  used  of  rejection  of  people  by 
Yahweh  (Je.  680  141®),  as  well  as  of  rejection  of  Yahweh  by  his  people,  as 
here;  cf.  also  1  S.  I52*  2  K.  1716;  cf.  in  the  same  sense  ru?,  yw,  ary,  poj,  *]Sb>. 
—  min]  from  Hiph.  of  m*  =  direction ,  used  with  O'pn  (mpn),  O'Odpd,  and 
ptwo  (Baentsch,  Das  Bundesbucht  29-34;  Dr.  Dt.  62).  Note  the  chiastic 
arrangement  of  nun  and  vpn.  The  change  of  subject  from  odnd  in  the  clause 
beginning  01pm  is  very  awkward  and  throws  suspicion  on  the  connection  of 
the  two  clauses.  —  on'ara]  their  images ,  cf.  fw  (Is.  668),  D'hSn  . . .  vh  (Je.  57), 
San  (Je.  819),  and  vSh  (Lv.  194).  —  new]  A  good  example  of  a  full  relative 
sentence  H.  46,  1;  GK.  138a;  Ew.833i,  c  (2).  —  5.  c^en-p]  Q'ri foroScn'j 
cf.  Urusalim  (Amarna),  Ursalimma  (Assyr.)  (Dl.  Par.  288;  COT.  I.  148 f.; 
RP *  V.  60  f.;  DB>  I.  1582;  BSZ.  s.v.;  BDB.  s.v.;  Grill,  ZA  W.  IV.  134ft.; 
Zimmern,  ZA.  1891,  pp.  252,  254,  263;  Sayce,  HCM.  176;  Jastrow,  JBL. 
XI.  105).  S  'lepovaaXijn,  class.  Grk.  'I epoabXvfxa,  Aram.  oSc*n\  Other 
proper  names  with  the  ending  0^  are :  oy'nh,  D^nSa'r,  o^njnp,  owap,  o.'npn, 
o:S#,  on  jo. 

$  4.  Judgment  against  the  nation  Israel  2*"18.  If  other 
nations  are  to  be  punished  for  their  sins,  surely  Israel  must  suffer. 
(1)  Her  transgressions  are  many,  and,  above  all,  injustice  and 
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oppression  prevail ;  (2)  notwithstanding  the  divine  purpose  to  do 
for  her  everything  possible,  every  effort  has  been  rendered  futile; 
(3)  therefore,  now,  a  destruction  shall  come  from  which  there 
shall  be  no  escape.  These  three  ideas  are  expressed  in  three  dis¬ 
tinct  pieces,  each  of  three  strophes,  and  each  strophe,  originally  1 
of  four  lines.  The  writer  adjusts  the  form  of  his  language  to  the 
character  of  the  thought,  and  the  logical  movement  is  thus  ren¬ 
dered  wonderfully  impressive. 

6-8.  The  injustice  and  oppression  in  Israel \  The  nation  is 
guilty  of  a  treatment  of  the  poor  and  needy  so  cruel  as  to  be  a 
profanation  of  God's  holy  name. 

The  three  strophes  of  this  piece  have  the  trimeter  movement.  Each  con¬ 
tains  a  single  verse ;  but  vs.7  and  8  have  been  transposed.  V.7  is  to  be  placed 
as  the  third  strophe  after  v.8  because  (1)  the  ptep.  0 'em  is  less  abrupt,  connect¬ 
ing  itself  with  the  subject  of  the  preceding  imperfects;  Torrey’s  statement 
concerning  Amos’s  use  of  the  ptep.  (/ BL .  XV.  152)  is  entirely  in  accord  with 
this;  (2)  the  order  of  thought  thus  becomes  more  regular;  (3)  the  piece 
closes  with  the  climax  “profane  my  holy  name”;  and  (4)  the  closing  line, 
just  quoted,  sustains  a  striking  relation  to  the  first  line  of  the  succeeding 
piece  “and  yet  I,”  etc.  Cf.  my  presentation  of  this  point  in  the  Biblical 
World \  September,  1898,  p.  179,  and  Lohr  (1901),  who  places  v.8  between 
Ta  and  7bt  and  then  brings  together  v  and  10  (v.9  following) ;  on  the  other 
hand  Oet.  66,  regards  the  first  of  these  changes  as  unnecessary,  the  second  as 
pedantic. 

6.  pnx]  Gr.  O'Si,  cf.  8®.  —  frani]  connects  with  p'T*. — O'Spj  -napa] 

®  tupnn  Sna.  Che.  (0*7.  Bib.),  —  7.  O'flKPn]  read  from 

(so  Jer.,  Ba.,  We.,  Gr.,  Now.,  Torrey  JBL .  XV.  15 1,  GAS.,  L6hr; 
cf.  Hal.),  supported  by  0,  which  connects  D'DKtfn  with  D'Sju,  rendering  it 
tA  x arovrra  (some  codd.,  tup  xarobprufp),  by  5$,  and  U,  qui  conterunL 
®  perhaps  =  O'ONtf  (cf.  Ez.  1667;  so  Hal.).  Oet.  Sp  pnn  Tpjj  O'ptrn 
O'S-i.  —  Sp]  Elh.  Sn.  (?)  —  y-w  nop  S37]  Om.  as  a  gloss,  since  it  is  unnecessary,  in 
itself  is  very  awkward,  and  altogether  spoils  the  rhythm  (so  We.,  Now.,  Torrey 
JBL.  XV.  151  ff.,  Lohr,  Marti ;  cf.  Dr.,  Elh.,  and  Oet.,  who  are  unable  to  see 
how  these  words  could  have  gotten  in  the  text  if  they  were  not  genuine;  but 
v.  Torrey’s  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  gloss).  Oort  {Em.)  om.  the  entire 
clause,  beginning  with  O'Diwn.  6rl  rbv  \ovp  rr}t  yrji  seems  to  be  a  later  addi¬ 
tion  to  0  (so  We,  Now.).  —  pma]  &  om.  0F  pi.  U  seems  to  om.  3  (so  also 
Lohr).  Hirscht,  tfioa. —  ym]  Gr.  pm.  Oort  (Em.),  Marti,  «-n\  — 

0  xal  vlbs.  —  mpjn]  0  r^v  abr^w  xaidlaKrjp.  Read  with  Hoffm.  rnjyin  (».».). 
Another  reading  suggested  is  rnKjn,  the  accursed  thing.  —  8.  Spi]  Oort,  foL  0. 
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om.  S?  (so  Now.,  Elh.,  Lohr);  perhaps  <S  read  rs\  —  C'^an]  0  deafievovres 

=  O'San  (VoL)  or  O'S^n  (Va.,  Seb.,  Gr.);  so  &.  Gr.,  fob  0,  adds  — 

«']  Ew.  n\  Sta.  tyr  (cf.  Je.  230).  Hal  —  Sa]  6  om.  —  O'emy]  0  4k 
vvKofamup  =  according  to  Hirscht,  O'jwy,  a  corrupt  text.  &  Kp' ny,  old9 
probably  reading  a  form  of  (Seb.).  Gr.  D'tfj  ay  (?).  0's  rendering  of  8a, 
koX  rd  l par  La  airrCaw  deapeforret  axotrloit  vapavtTdffpara  brolovr  lx6p*va 
rod  Bvciavrviplovj  according  to  Ba.  =  ngrpS  D'^x  D'^ah  onnja  nm;  but 
according  to  Gr.  mjn'S  o'Sana  on*p  O'-ua. 

6.  Though  starting  the  indictment  of  Israel  with  the  stereo¬ 
typed  formula,  for  three  transgressions ,  etc.]  this  is  abandoned 
after  the  first  sentence.  — Because  they  sell  the  righteous  for  money, 
and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes ]  The  reference  is  not  to  the 
righteous  and  poor  in  spirit  who,  because  of  opposition  to  a  royal 
edict,  are  seized  and  sold  into  slavery ;  *  nor  to  the  corrupt  acts 
of  judges  in  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  at  first  for  money,  and 
later,  as  they  become  more  corrupt,  even  for  a  pair  of  shoes ;  f  but 
to  the  unjust  and  outrageous  seizure  ( sell  here  being  used  figur¬ 
atively)  of  innocent  men  by  the  powerful  for  debt,  and  to  the 
habit  of  selling  the  poor  into  slavery  when  the  debt  was  only  as 
much  as  a  pair  of  shoes ;  J  cf.  2  K.  41  Mat.  1825.  The  sin  of  Israel 
repeated  in  different  forms  is  that  of  injustice ,  oppression  ;  cf.  the 
legislation  which  touches  this,  Ex.  23^  Dt.  1618"20  Lv.  19“;  and 
the  attitude  of  the  later  prophets,  Is.  i28  314f  5*®  iolf*  Je.  5®  22s 
Ez.  22*  Mi.  3*41  73  Mai.  3*.  The  phrase  for  a  pair  of  shoes  (cf. 
Am.  8®-)  seems  to  be  a  proverbial  expression  designating  some¬ 
thing  of  the  lowest  value  ;§  cf.  Ez.  1319.  A  very  plausible  in¬ 
terpretation  I  is  based  on  the  custom  of  using  the  shoe  as  a 
“  conventional  symbol  in  legal  transactions  ”  (cf.  Ru.  47  Ps.  608). 
One  of  the  commonest  crimes  of  Amos’s  day  was  that  of  land 
grabbing  (cf.  Is.  5*)  on  the  part  of  the  rich,  and  it  is  this  that 
Amos  is  here  denouncing.  The  judges  are  charged  with  receiv¬ 
ing  money  for  the  betrayal  of  the  innocent,  and  not  only  so, 
but  also  with  cheating  the  needy  out  of  his  land.  This  interpre¬ 
tation  is  supported  by  ©*s  reading  of  1  S.  128,  viz.  c*  x€lP°*  tivos 
« Zkif/fra  i&Xao’fui  koX  inro&rjfM  (from  whose  hand  have  I  taken  a 

/•  Geh.  X  Os..  Va.,  Hi.,  Ew.(  Ba.,  Dr. 

^  f  AE.,  Tbeodoret,  Crocius.  Ros.  §  Dathe,  Bauer,  Jus.,  Schrfi.,  Ros.,  Marti. 

|  a  H.  Box.  Exp.  Times ,  XII.  (1901),  377  f. ;  cf.  Hoffm.  ZA  W.  III.  97  ff. 
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bribe  and  a  sandal  ?)  *  —  8.  And  because  garments  taken  in  pledge 
they  spread  out]  These  were  especially  the  outer  garments,  or 
mantle  (Gn.  3912  1  K.  22l0),f  rather  than  bedciothing  (1  S.  19“), { 
held  in  pledge  contrary  to  the  command  in  Ex.  22*,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  return  of  the  garment  over  night,  §  or  taken  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  unjust  fines.  ||  Garments  thus  illegally  and  mercilessly 
held,  the  upper  classes  spread  out,  in  order  to  recline  upon  them,  as 
upon  couches  for  sleeping,^  or  as  at  banquets  in  their  feasting 
Cf.  Ewald’s  interpretation,  cast  lots  (1  S.  1442).  —  Beside  every 
altar ]  Referring  to  the  sacrificial  meals  (cf.  1  S.  3®  9“* 13  Dt.  14*^ 
also  Ho.  811  io1-2’8  i2u).  —  And  the  wine  of  such  as  have  been 
fined  they  drink]  That  is,  wine  purchased  by  money  received 
through  unjust  judgment,  jt  —  /«  the  houses  of  their  gods]  Not 
in  the  house  of  their  gods,Jt  i.e.  the  calves  worshipped  as  gods 
in  Bethel  and  Dan;  nor  in  the  house  of  their  God,  i.e.  Yahweh,§§ 
for  this  was  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  in  the  houses  of  their  gods  1 1|  (zu.). 
The  whole  is  a  protest  of  the  simple  ancient  Jewish  religion  against 
the  metropolitan  civilization,^  carrying  with  it,  as  it  does,  corrup¬ 
tion  and  greed.  —  7.  Who  tread  [to  the  dust  of  the  earth]  the 
head  of  the  poor]  Cf.  84  Gn.  313 ;  that  is,  trample  the  poor  into 
the  dust,***  or,  omitting  pH  "1CU  bv,  who  tread  upon,  or  crush ,  the 
head  of  the  poor ,  a  reading  based  upon  a  slight  change  of  §&& 
( v.s.)m  Others  have  understood  the  phrase  as  meaning,  “who 
desire  to  destroy  the  heads  of  the  poor  who  already  are  cast  into 
the  dust,”ttt  or,  “who  long  for  the  dust  of  the  earth,  i.e.  earthly 
things,  gold,  silver,  which  may  be  possessed  only  at  the  risk  of  the 
heads  of  the  poor,’*  J  \  or,  “  who  long  for  the  person  of  the  poor 
in  addition  to  his  landed  property,”  §§§  or,  “  who  long  to  see  dust 
scattered  upon  the  heads  of  the  poor,  i.e.  to  see  their  misery  as 
thus  indicated,”  ||||  ||  or,  “who  long  for  even  the  dust  sprinkled  by 

*  The  correctness  of  ®’s  reading  is  established  by  Ecclus.  461®  where  the 
original  text  (ed.  of  Cowley  and  Neubauer,  p.  32)  reads:  \"i[npS  'D]n  O'Spjl  "VM 
=  from  whom  have  I  taken  a  bribe  or  a  pair  of  sandals  ? 

t  Jus.,  Schrd.,  Ba.  J  Ros.  ft  Cal.,  Os.,  Ros.  We. 

§  Ra.,  Ki.,  Cal.,  Os.,  Jus.,  Va.,  Ros.  Xt  Or.  •**  Ba.,  GAS. 

||  Geb.  H  Cal.,  Os.,  Jus.,  Va.  Crocius.  tff  Cal.,  Jus. 

••  Ra.,  Ki.,  Luth.,  Geb.,  Ros.  ||||  Oort  (TAT.  XIV.  141),  Mit. 

Jtt  Geb.,  who  cites  for  similar  use  of  a  2  S.  23^  1  Ch.  121®  'pop; 

also  Struensee,  Mich.  $§§  Hoffm.  ZA  IV.  III.  99  f. 

HUH  Dat.,  and  with  slight  variation,  Ros.,  Ke.,  Or.,  Gun.,  Elh. 


the  mourner  (cf.  2  S.  1*  1582  La.  210)  upon  his  head,  as  indicative 
of  his  grief.”  *  The  general  thought  is  the  same  in  every  case. 
—  And  the  way  of  the  humble  they  turn  aside ]  Cf.  512  Is.  10* 
Ex.  23®  Je.  54.  The  word  way  is  difficult  to  define,  meaning 
"  the  judgment  ”  f  or  “  the  cause,  business  ” ;  J  better,  however, 
is  “  the  path  in  life,  the  walk  by  which  they  are  characterized  ” 
(Ps.  i6).§  The  rich  and  powerful  push  the  humble  out  of  the 
path  in  which  they  would  naturally  walk,  in  other  words,  deprive 
them  of  the  privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled  (Jb.  24*  Mat. 
186).  —  A  man  and  his  judge  deal  according  to  agreement ] 
So  Hoffmann,  changing  1  to  "!.  ||  This  is  in  better  harmony  with 
the  context,  which  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  idea  of  cor¬ 
ruption  and  oppression.  The  other  reading,  a  man  and  his 
father  go  unto  the  same  maid \  makes  the  sin  an  exaggerated  form 
of  adultery,  a  father  and  son  going  to  the  same  harlot, f  or  the 
same  young  wife,**  or  a  girl  (the  article  being  generic),  i.e.  one 
of  the  temple  prostitutes  j*t  who  were  in  the  service  of  Baal  and 
Astarte,  and  plied  their  business  near  the  altars  and  temples 
(cf.  Gn.  3821*22  Dt.  2317  1  K.  1424)  ;  or  a  servant  taken  as  a  concu¬ 
bine  (Ex.  2 1&9,  cf.  Ez.  2211  Lv.  i88  w)  ;H  according  to  Reuss,  it 
does  not  mean  the  same  woman,  but  simply  that  the  father  sets 
an  example  to  the  son ;  while  Hitzig  explains  that  the  expression 
nnK  mw  is  avoided,  because  it  might  have  implied  that  intercourse 
with  different  maids  would  not  be  blameworthy.  —  And  so  profane 
my  holy  name ]  Any  act  inconsistent  with  God’s  character  would 
be  a  profanation  of  his  name  —  a  phrase  common  in  the  Holiness 
Code  (Lv.  1 7-26)  and  in  Ezekiel.  §§  This  would  apply  equally  well 
to  (1)  impurity  of  life,  ||  ||  (2)  idol  worship  involving  impurity  (cf. 
Lv.  i8a  2o8),1flr  (3)  corruption  in  the  administration  of  justice.*** 
The  thought  is  that  this  is  the  real  result  fff  of  all  such  action. 
This  phrase  does  not,  as  Nowack  contends,  settle  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  preceding  clause  refers  to  the  practices  of  the  temple 
prostitutes. 


•  Va.,  Schrd.,  Hi,  Pu.,  Hd.,  Duhm  ( Theol. ),  Dr. 

t  Ros.,  Ba.,  Gun.  $  Mit.  IF  Cal.,  Os.,  Hi.,  GAS. 

X  Jus.  ||  ZA  W.  III.  99  f.  **  Rabbi  Salomo,  Geb. 

ft  Mich.,  Mau.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Ba.,  St.,  Now.,  Dr.,  Elh.  St.  ***  Hoffm. 

8  Ros.  §}  Cal.,  Os.,  Ros.  HU  Most  commentators.  ftf  Ros. 
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6.  on^c]  with  i  atten.  from  a,  instead  of  with  o,  as  if  the  Qal  Impf.  had  a; 
so  also  Ne.  1316;  but  rnac,  Ex.  21®.  Cf.  2  S.  I10  with  iSfj,  1  S.  291. 
V.  Barth,  NB.  77  c;  GK.  61  b. —  qDaa]  3  denotes  price,  cf.  86;  GK.  119/; 
K 6.  332  0. —  pns]  Cf.  Barth,  NB .  133  c;  Lag.  BN  no;  Ols.  185  ; 
Kautzsch,  Ueber  die  Derivate  des  Si.  fns  in  a.t.  Sprachgebrauch  (1881); 
WRS.  Proph .  72 ;  always  used  of  persons  except  Dt.  4®.  For  the  sense 
innocent  (cf.  'pj)  v .  Ex.  237  Pr.  1817.  —  “Maya]  May  denote  price,  BS2k,  j.p.; 
Ew.®  315  ct  note  3;  but  for  the  sake  of(\  S.  1 2s2)  here  and  in  8®  gives  better 
sense.  Cf.  Ba.,  who  maintains  the  latter  as  the  only  meaning;  Hoflfm.  (ZA  fV. 
III.  99)  makes  “May  here,  7®  and  8®  =  pun  nay  (Jos.  511),  i.e.  produce \ 
secured  to  the  judge  by  the  token  of  a  pair  of  shoes;  cf.  Ru.  47.  —  D’Syj] 
=  something  of  the  slightest  value  (cf.  8fl  Ez.  1319;  so  Dathe,  Ba.,  Jus.,  Ros^ 
Schr5.,  et  al.),  but  cf.  Ba.,  264;  ZA .  VII.  296;  Hoffm.  ZAIY.  III.  98 
8.  Sy]  not  a  prep,  governing  onaa,  but  a  continuation  of  Sy  with  onac  = 
because ,  as  in  Gn.  3120  Ps.  119186;  cf.  full  form,  Dt.  29^.  Lohr  shows  clearly 
that  Syi  as  a  prep,  is  out  of  place,  for  Amos  uses  aat?  and  mo  for  lie  and 
recline  ;  ©  om.  it;  and  it  is  superfluous  in  the  metre  of  the  line.  — 10']  by 
the  transposition  of  vs.7  “d  *  now  continues  the  inf.  onao  (H.  29,  5  b\  GK. 
H4r;  Dr.  §  1 18),  having  in  itself  and  giving  to  the  inf.  the  freq.  force, 
H.  21,  2;  GK.  107^;  Dr.  §  33  a  ;  Ew.’s  use  of  *er  =  Sw,  cast  lots,  is  un* 
necessary  and  without  basis;  cf.  Is.  318  Je.  612,  in  which  nan  is  used  of 
stretching  out  the  hand,  a  sense  more  easy  to  harmonize  here  with  its  use  in 
v.7  —  men]  is  coordinate  with  On  the  sacrificial  meals  of  the  Hebrews, 
see  Di.  on  Lv.  3  ;  WRS.  OTJC ,2  239,  448-51,  and  Proph.  98  f.;  and  other 
literature  cited  in  my  Constructive  Studies  in  the  Priestly  Element  in  the 
O.T (1902),  90  ff.  —  DmnSfci  no]  =  in  the  houses  of  their  gods ,  the  second 
noun  pluralizing  also  the  first,  II.  3, 4;  GK.  1 24  r ;  cf.  omasy  n'a,  1  S.  312. — 
7.  own]  or,  D'D^n  (GK.  23^);  the  article,  as  in  Gn.  4921  Ps.  497,  adds  a 
new  statement,  here  in  a  tone  of  impatience  and  indignation;  (GK.  126^; 
Ko.  41 1  e;  Mit. ;  Torrey ,/BL.  XV.  151  f.;  cf.  the  frequent  use  of  the  ptcp.  in 
this  way,  310  41  57  fi8-417*13,  etc.).  Against  the  reading  here  adopted,  Elh. 
(cf.  Hirscht)  urges  (1)  that  in  Gn.  316,  where  pptP  occurs  with  rm,  the  prep, 
a  is  absent;  (2)  that  in  Gn.  316  *\\ff  cannot  possibly  mean  tread  upon,  when 
used  of  the  serpent  at  least ;  (3)  that  it  involves  the  rejection  of  yPK  nuy  s,-, 
the  presence  of  which  words  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
they  are  a  gloss  (but  v.s .);  (4)  that  makes  satisfactory  sense. — r*na] 

On  use  of  a  after  verbs  of  touching  and  taking  hold  of,  GK.  119k;  Ew.®  217, 
3,  2),  a )  ;  but  note  that  in  84  the  a  is  omitted  after  own.  —  *ui  D'DKtfn]  ff  rd 
to rovvra  lirl  rbv  x°vv  rvjiyrji  Kal  IkoM\i£op  c/s  Jcc0aX&s  t (cf.  Sb  =  for 
the  sake  of  sandals  which  tread  upon  the  dust  of  the  earth  and  who  strike  the 
poor  with  their  fists)  is  explained  as  due  to  a  double  interpretation  of 
one  rightly  connecting  it  with  the  subject  of  the  preceding  inf.,  the  other 
wrongly  connecting  it  with  O'Syj;  it  is  as  an  explanatory  gloss  to  the  latter 
that  the  '«n  nny  Sy  originated  (so  eg.  Torrey,  JBL.  XV.  152).  The  result  is 
that  the  two  interpretations  appear  side  by  side  in  6  and  &,  Dwrn  being 
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represented  in  each,  while  fHJT  presents  a  mixture  of  the  two  interpretations, 

'Nn  "usy  *?y  belonging  to  the  secondary  one.  Hirscht  objects  to  this  that  0 
renders  in  84  by  itcrplfita  ;  cf.  2  K.  19*  where  6  confuses  nmr  with  qw 
and  translates  it  Tarij/xara,  and  Is.  2510  where  em  is  rendered  by  ir oretv. 
Moreover,  in  Gn.  31*,  qw  is  used  of  an  action  of  the  foot,  not  of  the  hand 
(jcordvXifw).  Hence  only  Tarovrra  can  here  be  referred  to  O'fiKP,  and 
since  this  rendering  of  D'fiKP  made  the  Hebrew  unintelligible,  teal  4kovM\i$op 
was  freely  added  by  the  translators  after  rbv  x°v*  TVS  7*7*  in  order  to 
secure  sense  for  the  passage.  Hirscht,  therefore,  would  retain  JE&  with  one 
change,  viz.,  sfona  instead  of  vhna,  and,  by  considering  tfina  as  the  direct 
object  of  O'OMpn  and  regarding  ymn  my  as  an  ironical  expression  for  money 
(cf.  Assyr. M  gold,  the  dust  of  his  land  ”  and  “  the  dust  of  the  earth  of  Susa 
...  I  took  to  Assyria,”  KB .  II.  14,  209),  would  secure  the  following  inter¬ 
pretation  :  “  the  wicked  already  possess  much,  and  yet  it  is  nothing  (dust), 
and  they  ever  covet  more  of  this  nothing  from  those  who  have  nothing  more.” 
This  is  scarcely  an  improvement  upon  JEQT  and,  to  say  the  least,  makes  very 
awkward  syntax. — A  more  usual  meaning  of  non  than  the  above;  here 
a  continuation  of  the  ptep.,  as  the  other,  of  an  inf.;  H.  27,  5  b;  GK.  Ii6x; 
K5.  413/,  3681;  Dr.  §  1 1 7.  —  myjn  Sk  uS'  vain  In  support  of  this 
reading  note  (1)  that  J$U£  is  entirely  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  author’s 
thought ;  c C  ML  2*  in  which  the  casting  out  of  the  women  is  a  part  of  the 
picture  of  oppression;  (2)  the  parallel  picture  in  Mi.  7*;  (3)  the  use  of  an 
=  priestly  judge,  2  K.  621  1314  Je.  1710  (cf.  Gn.  45®;  GFM.  Ju.  385  f.),  and  a 
similar  usage  in  Egyptian  ( ZD  MG .  XXXI.  726)  ;  (4)  the  similar  combination 
of  nyu  and  qSn  in  3*.  —  fynS]  H.  29,  3  a  (a);  GK.  107  q\  K6.  407 /;  Ew.8 
337,  2;  expresses  a  necessary  logical  consequence  but  never  simply  result; 
Min  rhetorical  passages,  the  issue  of  a  line  of  action,  though  really  unde¬ 
signed,  is  represented  by  it  ironically  as  if  it  were  designed  ”  (BDB.  775), 
eg.  Ho.  8*;  cf.  K6.  396  e.  This  is  the  only  occurrence  of  fyoS  in  Amos. 

9-12.  The  efforts  made  by  Yahweh  to  build  up  Israel \  The 
present  condition  of  Israel  is  not  due  to  neglect  on  the  part 
of  Yahweh,  for  he  (1)  had  taken  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  led  her 
through  the  wilderness  and  brought  her  to  Canaan,  (2)  had 
driven  out  the  Canaanites  from  before  her,  and  (3)  had  raised 
up  teachers  through  whom  his  will  might  be  made  known,  —  but 
all  to  no  effect. 

This  piece  stands  in  closest  connection  with  the  preceding  (cf.  the  contrast 
—  they  had  profaned  his  holy  name,  when  it  had  been  hey  who  was,  etc.),  and 
hlk  into  three  strophes  each  of  three  pentameters,  or  six  alternating  trimeters 
and  dimeters ;  preferably  the  former,  since  the  long  drawn  out  lines  picture 
the  historical  details  given,  and  form  a  contrast  with  the  quick  trimeter  move¬ 
ment  of  vs“-“  which  follow.  It  seems  right  to  transfer  v.10  to  precede  v.9 
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and  make  it  form  the  first  strophe,  because  (i)  this  is  a  simple  historical 
statement  and  the  chronological  order  is  self-evident,  while  (2)  nothing  ii 
gained  by  the  explanation  that  v.9,  although  later  in  time,  is  put  before  v.10  to 
emphasize  the  greatness  of  the  victory  over  the  tall  and  mighty  aborigines, 
which  was  so  remarkable  in  contrast  with  the  weakness  of  Israel  at  the  time 
of  the  prophet  (Ew.),  or  to  tell  first  what  God  did  for  the  nation,  and  then 
what  he  did  to  the  nation ;  (3)  the  confusion  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  both 
strophes  began  with  '3JN1 ;  while  (4)  the  whole  of  strophe  2  (v.9)  grows  out  of 
the  mention  of  noun  in  line  3  of  strophe  1  (v.10).  Cf.  Lohr,  Oet.,  ttanmann, 
and  Marti  who  makes  both  10  and  12  interpolations. 

10.  'H'Spn  U  correctly  renders,  ego  sum  qui  ascendere  .  .  .  fed. 

Before  nsnS  the  insertion  of  03K'3Ni  found  in  &,  and  I  brought  you  to  this 
place ,  completes  the  rhythm  and  furnishes  a  basis  for  nanS. — 9.  wicrn] 
©  4£r}pa;  i£4yeipa.  —  onuoc]  Some  codd.  03'JfiD. — OUiSk  .  .  .  ovw] 
©  sg.  —  I'DiPNi]  ®  tfypava  ;  (some  codd.  l£%>a) ;  *A.  Jtal  ovvbrpi^a  in  second, 
but  20  like  <5 ;  cf.  Ba.’s  suggestion  that  iltfpava  is  an  early  (because  followed  by 
Jer.  and  Arab.)  modification  of  H-r}pa  to  fit  the  picture  of  a  tree.  — 11.  D'pKi] 
&  Kal  $\a.pov=  npNi  (cf.  Dt.  1818).  —  onrjS]  ©  &yi aerpMv  —  The  line  *)ICT 
■in  pkt  pw]  the  concluding  home-thrust  of  the  piece  —  should  stand  at  the 
end  of  v.12,  where  it  belongs  logically  and  poetically  (sec  Biblical  World, 
September,  1898;  so  also  Lohr,  6;  on  the  contrary,  Oet.  66).  —  Gr.  nfaK’. 
—  pkt]  Riedel,  p^n  nr.  — 12.  O'pt.?]  G  ijyiaofdvovs;  other  Greek  versions 
robs  N afrpalovi.  —  «ajn  nS  SS  has  the  third  person;  these  words  might 

w'ell  be  omitted  as  a  gloss  and  the  line  thus  restored  to  its  proper  length. 

10.  And  yet  it  was  I  who ]  Emphasizing,  cf.  F,  the  contrast 
between  the  ingratitude  and  wickedness  of  the  people  (v.8)  and  the 
readiness  of  Yahweh  to  pour  out  blessings  upon  them.  For  simi¬ 
lar  use  of  the  conjunction,  which  is  especially  frequent  with  the 
personal  pronouns,  see  Ju.  1615  Is.  537  Gn.  26 *.  —  Brought  you  up 
out  of  Egypt j  The  usual  form  of  expression,  cf.  Gn.  1210  26s  44** 
45s5  46s,  not  because  Palestine  was  toward  the  north,*  but  rather 
because  of  the  local  elevation,  the  mountainous  character  of  Pales¬ 
tine  in  contrast  with  Egypt.f  The  general  thought  here  expressed 
is  found  elsewhere,  Ex.  194  Dt.  3210  Ps.  78s3  Je.  22.  For  the  various 
explanations  of  the  present  order  of  vs.9-10,  and  for  the  reasons 
which  suggest  a  reversal  of  the  order,  v.s .  —  Forty  years ]  Cf.  5* 
Dt.  27  82  especially  29s ;  a  reminder  not  only  of  the  disobedience 
for  which  the  wandering  was  a  punishment,  and  in  spite  of  which 
Yahweh  was  good  enough  to  bring  them  into  the  land,  but  also  of 
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f  Hd. ;  cfc  GAS.  HG.  45-59. 
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the  power  of  Yahweh  exhibited  in  his  gracious  act  of  feeding  and 
caring  for  them  during  all  this  time.  *  On  the  duration  of  the  wan¬ 
dering  there  is  difference  of  opinion,  f  For  the  use  of  the  number 
forty  in  Scripture,  l  see  Gn.  74  25"  508  Ex.  1635  2418  Nu.  1325  Du 
25*  Ju.  3U  581  8ffl  131  1  K.  J98  Ez.  29llff*  Jon.  34. —  To  possess  the 
land]  Cf.  Dt.  6U  Ho.  134  (RV.  marg .).  This  phrase  has  been 
joined  (1)  to  the  preceding  clause  with  the  idea  that  this  long 
wandering  was  intended  to  prepare  them  for  driving  out  their 
opponents,  §  (2)  to  the  whole  verse,  explaining  thus  the  purpose 
of  the  Exodus  as  a  whole  ;  ||  but  it  is  better  with  Sb  ( v.s .)  to  suppose 
that  the  words  and  brought  you  hither]  were  a  part  of  the  original 
text. —  The  Amorite]  By  whom  Amos  meant  not  a  particular 
people  dwelling  from  the  Jabbok  to  the  Arnon  on  both  sides  of 
the  Jordan  (cf.  Nu.  2iiLST)t  nor  one  (cf.  Gn.  10^)  of  many  Canaan- 
itish  peoples,  used  here  to  represent  allf  (cf.  Gn.  15 16  Jos.  2415), 
but  the  whole  Canaanitish  constituency,  described  by  E  (of  the 
Hexateuch)  and  by  Amos  as  the  Amorite  (z —  9.  And  it  was 
I  who  destroyed  from  before  them]  An  emphatic  expression  as  in 
v.10,  and  the  usual  word  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Canaanite  race 
(see  in  E,  Jos.  24s,  the  same  phrase),  especially  frequent  in  Dt. 
(cf.  2nt)  and  in  the  later  historical  books. —  The  Amorite  .  .  . 
whose  height  was  like  the  cedars]  An  hyperbolical  description,  based 
upon  the  common  opinion  of  the  existence  of  giant  nations,  in¬ 
tended  to  magnify  the  goodness  and  the  power  of  Yahweh,  who 
was  able  to  overcome  enemies  of  such  stature.**  Specific  mention 
of  the  gigantic  autochthones  of  the  land  is  made  elsewhere,  viz. 
of  the  sons  of  Anak  (Nu.  i322ff  Dt.  i28);  the  Emim  (Dt.  210) ;  the 
Zamzuramim  (Dt.  220) ;  the  Rephaim  (Dt.  311);  cf.  also  Nu.  13s8. 
The  cedar  in  the  Hebrew  mind  was  the  ideal  representation  of  gran¬ 
deur,  2  K.  14®  Is.  218  Ps.  8010  9213  Ez.  1 72f-  3 18  Je.  227. — And  he  was 
strong  as  the  oaks]  Cf.  Is.  213  Zc.  n2  Ez.  27®.  —  But  I  destroyed 
his  fruit  .  .  .  his  roots]  That  is,  root  and  branch  (cf.  Ez.  1 7®  Ho. 
9M  Jb.  i8M  Is.  5*),tt  a  picture  of  complete  destruction,  JJ  and  not  a 


•  Cal..  Ros.,  Ba.,  Pu.  f  Cf.  Sta.  GVf.  1. 132  f. ;  Dr.  Dt.  32  f.  J  Cf.  Kd.  Stil,  54. 
§  AE..  Ki.  0  Ros.  ^1  Jus.,  Schrd.,  Ros.,  Ba.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Or.,  et  at,  **  Pu. 
ft  Cf.  Esbmunaxar  Inscription  ( Corp .  Insc.  Sent,  it  p.  19,  Is.  n,  12) :  “  May  he 
have  no  root  underneath,  or  fruit  above,  or  any  beauty  among  the  living  under  the 
wn.”  tX  Cal.,  Jus.,  Ba. 
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reference  to  different  classes,  e.g.  the  fruit  being  the  children,  and 
the  root  the  stock  of  the  population  as  that  which  propagates  the 
species.*  The  destruction,  here  poetically  exaggerated,  was  not 
at  first  represented  as  so  complete,  cf.  Ex.  23S2f  3412;  but  in  later 
times,  and  especially  in  Dt.  (cf.  7lf  20uf  Jos.  n3®)  it  is  treated  as 
something  practically  finished  even  in  the  early  days.  Perhaps  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  Canaanites  furnished  the  occasion 
for  this  difference  in  representation.  — 11.  Yahweh  had  shown  his 
presence  and  his  favor  in  the  Exodus  and  in  the  Conquest ;  bat 
when  Moses,  the  great  prophet,  had  died,  who,  in  the  divine  plan, 
should  serve  as  mediator  between  himself  and  Israel?  Moreover 
I  raised  up  some  of  your  sons  for  prophets ]  (cf.  Je.  61T),  and, 
through  these,  the  connection  of  Yahweh  with  Israel  had  been 
maintained.  All  this  was  in  strict  accord  with  Dt.  i8w,  the  earliest 
announcement  of  which  formed  the  constitution  of  the  prophetic 
order.  Up  to  this  time  Israel’s  prophets,  not  reckoning  Moses, 
Samuel,  and  those  sent  also  to  Judah,  included  Ahijah  (1  K.  14*), 
Jehu  (1  K.  161),  Elijah  (1  K.  171),  Elisha  (1  K.  1916),  Micaiah  (1  K. 
22s),  Jonah  (2  K.  1425),  and  the  many  prophets  whose  names 
are  not  given  (1  S.  2815  Ho.  45  1  K.  131  2035).  Hitzig’s  inter¬ 
pretation,  aroused  .  .  .  so  that  they  became ,  is  not  so  good  as  the 
ordinary  raised  up,  or  ordained \  The  phrase  your  sons  limits  the 
writer’s  thought  to  Israelites, f  but  “  lays  no  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  youth  is  the  time  of  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  ”  ;  J  cf.  Jo.  3*. 
Nor  does  the  blessing  consist  in  the  fact  that  their  own  sons  have 
been  taken  as  Yahweh’s  representatives,  when  angels  might  have 
been  chosen.  §  The  usual  particle  ([&)  is  here  used  to  express  the 
partitive  idea,  some  of.  —  And  some  of  your  youths  for  nazirites ] 
Mitchell  rightly  distinguishes  Nazarite  from  nazirite .  The  nazi- 
rite,  as  the  word  "in  signifies,  was  separated  (from  men,  ||  or  from 
wine  IT),  consecrated  to  God ;  cf.  the  Rechabites,  2  K.  io“  Je.  35*. 
Ordinarily  the  vow  of  the  nazirite  was  made  for  a  definite  period ; 
but  in  two  cases,  those,  perhaps,  in  the  mind  of  Amos,  the 
obligation  seems  to  have  been  assumed  for  life,  viz.  Samson  (Ju. 
1 3* 7,14 1617)  and  Samuel  (1  S.  i11).  This  has  been  thought  to  be 
the  original  form  of  the  vow.**  The  custom  had  its  origin  in  an 

•  Hi.,  Ke.  X  Cf.  GAS.  I.  n-30,  44-58.  ||  Ba.  H  Jus. 

t  Ba.  §  Cal  ••  WRS.  Proph.  84 ;  Gun.  45. 
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effort  to  counteract  the  self-indulgent  habits  introduced  into  Israel 
by  the  Canaanites.  The  law  (Nu.  6*"®)  provided  only  for  the 
temporary  obligation,  at  the  termination  of  which  the  hair,  which 
meanwhile  had  been  sacred,  should  be  sacrificed  (Nu.  61*).  It 
was  also  understood  that  the  nazirite  should  abstain  from  pollution 
by  contact  with  death,  as  well  as  from  every  product  of  the  vine 
(cf.  Ju.  1314  Nu.  68f).  The  nazirite  (cf.  also  the  cases  of  John  the 
Baptist,  Lu.  iM,  and,  according  to  Eusebius,*  James,  the  brother 
of  Jesus)  was  introduced  not  as  a  reminder  of  Yahweh’s  goodness 
in  establishing  the  institution  as  a  set  way  for  securing  holiness, f 
nor  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  nazirite’s  work  to  that  of  the 
prophet,  the  former  teaching  by  example,  the  latter  by  precept ;  f 
but  because  it  enabled  the  speaker  to  deal  a  severe  blow  against 
one  of  the  great  evils  of  his  day.  — 12.  But ]  Instead  of  observ¬ 
ing  the  example  and  obeying  the  precepts  of  these  divinely 
appointed  agents,  ye  made  the  nazirites  drink  wine ]  and  so 
debauched  them,  a  fact  which,  in  view  of  the  nation’s  degen¬ 
eracy,  is  easily  credible,  although  no  historical  allusion  to  it  is 
found.  The  influences  used  may  have  been  either  persuasion 
(Gn.  I9*2-84)  §  or  compulsion  (Nu.  5f4  S8f,)||.  —  And  the  prophets 
ye  commanded \  “ye  shall  not  prophesy  ”]  Cf.  716.  The  example 
of  one  class  is  made  null  and  void,  and  the  utterances  of  the 
other  class  are  prevented,  and  so  Yahweh  himself,  who  had 
raised  up  these  messengers,  is  insulted  and  rejected.  Note  the 
chiastic  arrangement  of  the  thought.  Actual  examples  of  the 
prohibition  placed  upon  prophecy  were  not  infrequent,  e.g.  Jero¬ 
boam  I.  (1  K.  134),  Jezebel  (1  K.  184  19s),  Ahab  (1  K.  22* *f  ), 
Ahaziah  (2  K.  i9<r),  Jehoram  (2  K.  681) ;  cf.  later  the  case  of  Amos 
(718),  also  Is.  301011  and  the  persecution  of  Jeremiah.  —  Is  not  this 
indeed  so  /]  Will  any  one  deny  these  accusations  ?  Is  Israel  then 
not  deserving  of  the  punishment  which  is  threatened  ?  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  in  a  better  position  here  than  at  the  end  of  v.11,  and  con¬ 
cludes  the  entire  accusation.  —  It  is  the  oracle  of  Yahweh ]  The 
phrase  used  here  and  ordinarily  translated  saith  Yahweh  (also  in 
3*1*i^  etc.),  is  not  the  phrase  used  in  i15  2s  516-17*27,  etc.,  but 
one  of  much  stronger  significance  (v.i.). 


•  Hist,  ix.  23.  f  CaL  %  Os.,  Geb.,  St.  {  Ki.  ||  Jus.,  Ba. 
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10.  Emphatic  by  position  and  expression,  GK.  135  a;  Ko.  362^. — 

nSwi]  Always  without '  in  I  p.  sg.  with  1  cons. ;  GK.  69  x. — -lanoa]  V.  Baentsch, 
Die  fViiste  in  d \  a .  Schriften .  —  Sg.  of  noun  with  pi.  of  numeral, 

H.  15,  4. —  nsnS]  The  inf.  with  S  expressing  purpose,  GK.  114/  and  notes. 
—  nDKn]  According  to  We.  ( Die  Composition  des  Hexateuchs,  341  f.),  Steinthal 
( Zeitschrift  fur  V 0 Ike r psych 0 logic,  XII.  267),  Meyer  {ZA IV.  I.  121-7,  139  ff.), 
WRS.  ( Proph .  26,  379),  Sta.  ( G  VI.  I.  no;  cf.  also  Budde,  BibL  Urge' 
schichte ,  344“®;  De.  on  Gn.  482s),  Di.  ( Gen .  I.  365),  Kit.  {Hist.  I.  22),  Dr. 
(Dt.  p.  n),  GAS.,  Buhl  (art.  “  Amoriter,”  PREP),  and  Now.,  this  is  a  name 
current  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  B.C.,  and  applied  to  the  primitive  popu¬ 
lation  of  Palestine  in  E  and  D  of  the  Hexateuch  (J  using  “Canaanite  ”),  and  in 
Amos,  synonymous  with  Canaanite.  Cf.  Gn.  482a  Dt.  I7- 19  2°,  also  Ju.  I***  610 
2  S.  2ia.  McC.  {HPM.  I.  406  ff.)  maintains  that  “  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
two  names  answer  to  two  distinct  peoples,  though  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  say 
with  certainty  how  far  the  one  was  removed  from  the  other  in  point  of  origin, 
and  date  of  settlement  similarly  Wkl.  {GI.  I.  52  ff.).  The  terms  land  of 
Amar ,  which  occurs  with  land  of  Kanana  (Canaan)  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
(Brugsch,  Hist  of  Eg.2  II.  14  f.,  154;  Bu.,  Bib/.  Urgeschichte,  346  f.;  Dr.,  Dt. 
12;  GFM./*.  81  ff.),  and  Amurri  of  the  Tel-el-Amarna  tablets  (Sayce,  Races 
of  the  O.  T.  55  f.,  101  f.,  110-17;  Dr  .Dt.  12;  GFM./*.  83)  are  probably  the  same 
name.  The  word  occurs  frequently  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  if  the  name  for 
Syria,  matu  Aharri ,  is  to  be  read  matu  Amurri ;  so  Delattre,  PSBA.  1891, 
pp.  215-34;  ZA.  VII.  2;  RP.2  V.  95  rm.  4,  98  rm.  2;  Muss-Amolt,  Did.  30, 
61 ;  Sayce,  art.  “  Amorites,”  DB. ;  W.  M.  Muller,  art.  “Amorites,”  Jew. 
Enc.;  Paton,  Hist.  16;  Wkl.,  HAT.2  I.  178.  — 9.  The  usual  word 

for  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  especially  frequent  in  Dt.  eg.  I27  2li  S1- 21 0 
etc. — on^sp]  is  a  sudden  change  from  the  second  person  to  the  third,  Ko, 
Stil.  241.  —  >na )  .  .  .  icto]  whose  height ,  the  full  form  of  the  relative  sen¬ 
tence  (H.  13,  I;  46,  1 ;  GK.  138 a\  Ew.8  331  c,  3). —  Kin  jbn]  The  unusual 
order  makes  fon  (occurring  only  here  and  Is.  I81)  very  emphatic.  —  D'^Vk?] 
On  the  generic  art.  in  comparisons,  H.  4,  3  d  (2);  GK.  1260.  On  the 
Hebrew  idea  of  giant  nations  much  has  been  written  (cf.  especially  DB.2  I. 
1173-6;  Schwally,  Das  Leben  nach  dem  7 'ode,  64  f.;  Id.  ZA  IV.  XVIII.  1 35; 
Dr.  Dt.  40;  GFM.  Ju.  39),  but  the  subject  is  not  yet  entirely  clear.  The 
words  b'K  (of  which  the  sg.  occurs  only  in  proper  names),  n^*K,  (noun  of  unity 
corresponding  to  S'k),  pb'K,  and  the  differently  pronounced  n^K  and  p^K, 
though  carefully  distinguished  infftt£,  are  hopelessly  confused  in  the  versions. 
In  Aramaic  this  is  one  word  fS'N,  meaning  great  tree.  The  traditional  idea 
(Celsus,  Hierobotan icon,  I.  34  ff. ;  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Supplemental  p.  72  ff.;  Ros. 
Bibl.  AUerthumsk.  IV.  229  ff . ;  Ges.  Tkes.  50  f. ;  but  on  the  other  side  Lowth 
on  Is.  i»;  GFM.  Ju.  121  f.;  ZDPV.  XIII.  220  ff. ;  We.  Prol.  248),  that  cer¬ 
tain  two  or  three  of  the  words  were  used  consistently  for  terebinth ,  and  others 
for  oak ,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  versions,  and  the  distinction  could  not  have 
been  indicated  in  the  unpointed  text.  The  words  signify  41  in  Hebrew  usually, 
if  not  exclusively,  '  holy  tree,’  as  the  place,  and,  primitively,  the  object  of  wor* 
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ship,  without  regard  to  species  ”  (GFM ./*.  121).  —  tcpm]  Yea,  /destroyed, 
a  repetition  of  worn,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  the  phrase  which  would 
characterize  the  destruction  as  complete ;  on  6  l^pava,  v.s.  Note  i  in  Hiph. 
after  waw  cons.,  as  frequently  in  1  sg.,  GK.  53  n. — rcnp]  For  the  same 
expression,  Is.  5**  1480  Mai.  319.  — 11.  onuac]  The  prep,  used  partitively, 
GK.  119W;  Ko.  81;  Ew.8  217,  1,  1),  b). — 'a:*?]  On  the  use  of  V,  GK.  119/ ; 
Ko.  327  v  p  2).  — 12.  lprm]  With  a  double  acc.,  H.  31,  i;  GK.  njcc.  In 
the  waw  cons,  construction  is  continued,  notwithstanding  the  break 
caused  by  the  insertion  of  on  qnn,  Ko.  368  b.  —  owajn  *??)]  The  chiastic  order 
again,  for  emphasis  and  variety;  instead  of  nix  with  acc.  of  person  ( e.g . 
Gn.  26u),  the  rarer  construction  of  Sy  (still  more  rare  are  *?K  and  S)  is  used 
(cf.  also  Gn.  216  I  K.  2**  Is.  5*  Na.  i14) ;  the  thing  forbidden  is  here  (according 
to  the  present  text)  introduced  by  idkS  (sometimes  with  S  and  the  inf.  eg. 
Je.  13*).  —  uojn  k1?]  In  the  direct  form  of  one  of  the  “ten  words,”  the  negative 
separated  from  the  verb  by  the  disjunctive  accent,  hence  dag.  lene  in  r,  GK. 
21  b ;  not  an  entreaty,  in  which  case  Sk  would  have  been  used,  but  an  absolute 
command,  as  if  from  heaven  itself,  H.  41,  1  a,  b ;  GK.  107  o.  —  11  b.  qnn] 
The  interrogative  is  for  rhetorical  effect,  Ko.  371  c;  *\H  (=  really)  giving 
special  stress  to  the  following  pw,  cf.  Gn.  1818.  —  dnj]  This  word  occurs  about 
370  times  in  the  O.  T.,  being  especially  frequent  in  Je.  (171  times),  in  Ez.  (86 
times),  and  in  Am.  (21  times).  It  is  distinctively  a  prophetic  word,  appear¬ 
ing  in  all  the  prophets  except  Hb.,  Jon.,  and  Dn.,  and  occurring  outside  of 
prophetic  literature  only  three  times,  viz.  Ps.  362  I  io1  Pr.  301.  It  is  followed 
by  the  divine  name  everywhere  except  in  Nu.  24,  where  it  is  used  of  Balaam; 
in  2  S.  231,  of  David;  in  Pr.  301,  of  Agur  (a  doubtful  text);  in  Ps.  36s,  of 
transgression  personified;  and  in  Je.  2381,  where  it  is  used  as  a  cognate 
accusative,  dkj  usually  comes  at  the  close  of  a  prophetic  statement  or  occurs 
parenthetically  in  the  midst  of  one;  it  introduces  the  utterance  only  in  Nu.  24 
2  S.  231  Is.  i24  56s  Zc.  121  Ps.  36s  no1  Pr.  301.  It  is  a  noun  of  the  form 
qut&l  like  SaJ,  «ha^,  etc.  (so  Barth  NB.  82  e ;  Ko.  II.  1  p.  501) ;  rather  than 
a  pass.  ptcp.  (Dr.,  and  most  of  the  older  authorities).  The  root  does  not 
occur  in  Hebrew  in  any  other  form  (except  Je.  2381,  where  it  is  a  denomina¬ 
tive  vb.),  but  cf.  Arab,  na'ama  —  groan,  sigh,  murmur,  whisper,  etc.  Hence 
ck 2  probably  denoted  the  divine  communication  as  imparted  secretly  and  mys¬ 
teriously;  cf.  the  phenomena  indicated  as  accompanying  the  communication 
of  Yahweh’s  word  to  Balaam  (Nu.  248f  uf*) ;  the  phrase  “uncover  the  ear” 
used  of  God  speaking  to  man  ( 1  S.  916  Jb.  3316,  etc. ) ;  and  Eliphaz’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  revelation  given  to  him  (Jb.  412).  okj  is  the  strongest  word 
denoting  prophetic  utterance  and  especially  marks  its  divine  character;  it  is 
best  rendered  oracle.  Cf.  BDB.,  BSZ. 

13-16.  The  impending  calamity .  The  charge  of  wickedness 
has  been  made  (vs.8-10) ;  the  futile  efforts  of  Yahweh  to  save  the 
nation  have  been  narrated  (vs.u  12) ;  the  end  has  now  come ;  Israel, 
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for  her  sins,  must  suffer :  (i)  Yahweh  will  bring  a  great  calamity; 
(2)  the  strongest  will  not  be  able  to  escape ;  (3)  the  swiftest  and 
most  courageous  will  fall. 

This  piece,  forming  the  last  of  the  dreadful  trilogy,  goes  back  to  the  trim¬ 
eter  movement.  The  movement  then  becomes  short  and  quick,  as  if  by  its 
very  form  to  foretell  the  coming  doom.  In  view  of  (1)  the  difficulties  sug¬ 
gested  by  v.1*  ( v.i .);  (2)  the  serious  interruption  of  thought  between  td? 
and  iam  (v.14) ;  and  (3)  the  irregularity  of  the  first  strophe  as  compared 
with  the  peculiar  symmetry  which  elsewhere  characterizes  the  form  of  these 
chapters,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  assuming  the  loss  of  a  part  of  the 
text,  perhaps  one  or  two  lines,  of  the  first  strophe.  On  the  other  hand  a  com¬ 
plete  strophe  of  four  trimeters  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  as  follows  :  — 

'33H  njn  [pS] 
oynnn  pqro 
rhipn  pyn  ivnj 
Toy  nb  nub dh 

This  arrangement  would  be  fatal  to  Gun.’s  interpretation  (v.i.), 

13.  njn]  ©  logically  reads  pS,  did  roOro,  before  this,  pS  having  dropped 
out,  because  of  the  frequency  with  which  run  is  employed  as  an  introductory 
particle,  cf.  njn  pSi,  Is.  87.  —  pqjo]  0  kvXIcj;  ki aXbw;  9  A,  rpifflarw,  V 

stridebo ;  5b  I  will  press  (same  root  as  in  Hebrew).  Hi.  p'DD  (so  also  St., 
Or.  (?),  We.,  Gr.,  Val.,  Dr.  (?),  Now.,  BDB.,  Elh.,  L6hr,  Oet.).—  jvpn]  0 
kvXUtou;  9 A.  rp/fei;  Sb  presses;  U  stridet.  Hi.  p-ion  (so  St.,  We.t  Dr., 
Now.,  BDB.,  Oet. ,  et  al. ) .  Gr.  p'cn  (so  eg.  Elh. ,  Lohr) . — .T?jpn]  Some  suggest 
nSjpn.  —  nS]  Gun.  om.  as  dittograph.  — 15  a.  ic?'  .  .  .  tforn]  Belongs  with 
v.14,  in  strophe  2;  this  arrangement  is  demanded  by  the  meaning,  as  well  as 
by  the  versification.  — 14.  Spo]  0  to  Bpopdm;  'A.  and  0.  KovfoC;  C 
Gr.  oSap.  V.16  is  om.  in  some  Mss.  of  Kenn.  and  deR.,  and  in  the  Arabic, 
probably  because  of  the  similar  endings  of  v.14  and  v.16  as  now  separated. — 
16  b.  read  as  in  0  dtacru)6y,  Sb  ®  arne”,  U  salvabitur 

(so  Hi.,  Gr.,  Seb.,  Now.,  Dr.,  Elh.,  Oort  (Em.),  Oet.,  Hirscht).  Zeydner 
(TAS/.y  IV.  201  ff. ;  so  also  Now.)  regards  the  words  from  Spi  (v.16)  to  omaaa 
(v.w)  as  a  later  addition  (v.i.),  while  Lohr  om.  v.16  entirely  as  late;  so 
Hirscht  (with  some  hesitation) ;  but  cf.  Je.  46®.  Oet.  is  inclined  to  om.  Spi 
WflJ  .  .  .  (v.16);  v.  Baumann,  31.  — 16.  'ui  f'DNi]  0  koX  6  k  par a A »  od  filf 
evpAcrti  t$}p  KapSlav  airrov  b  8vra<rrelous,  for  which  Wkl.  (Untersuch,  184 f.), 
proposes  this  original  text :  n’niaap  iaS  naan  2b  f 'Dki  =  11  the  stouthearted  — 
his  heart  will  forget  heroic  deeds.”  6,  according  to  Wkl.,  read  a*?  as  kS  and 
gave  nar  its  Aramaic  sense,  find.  —  omaJia]  Sb  =  *>iaja.  0A  kclI  evpfaci  r^p 
KapSlap  (omitting  6  Kparaibs  od  fri^),  similarly  0^  and  Syr. -Hex.,  koI  rjvpKhj 
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if  Kapdla  ffov;  and  ®Bab  om.  od  plf.  In  view  of  these  facts  Hirscht  regards 
the  original  text  as  being  midi  which  was  corrected  to  f'DKi;  &  transl.  both 
and  since  the  result  was  in  conflict  with  the  preceding  vs.  added  the  negative 
of  his  own  accord.  Similarly  Vol.,  but  v.  Stek. 

13.  I  will  make  you  groan  in  your  places  just  as  the  threshing 
wagon  makes  the  ( floor )  filled  with  sheaves  to  groan]  This  is  Hoff¬ 
mann’s  rendering,*  and  is  the  best  of  the  many  (v.i.)  that  have 
been  proposed.  There  is  nothing  in  the  words  themselves,  or  in 
the  context,  to  suggest  an  earthquake.-)-  The  writer’s  mind  is  filled 
with  war,  the  coming  of  which  (cf.  5W  6714  7917  89f*14)  shall  make 
men  cry  out  in  their  misery.  The  appropriate  manifestation  for 
such  grief  would  be  uttering  of  groans,  which  not  improperly  might 
be  compared  by  the  farmer-prophet  to  the  creaking  and  groaning 
of  the  threshing-floor  under  the  weight  of  the  threshing-sledge  and 
its  full  supply  of  sheaves.  This  does  not  differ  essentially  in  thought 
from  the  more  common  interpretation,  I  will  press  your  place ,  as 
the  wagon  that  is  full  of  sheaves  presses  }  what  is  under  it%  or  on 
the  earth  ;  ||  or,  I  will  press  that  which  is  among  you  as  a  wagon 
which  is  loaded  (with  stones)  presses  the  sheaves  ;  If  or,  I  will  press 
dawn  upon  you  as  a  wagon  presses  that  is  full  of  sheaves  ;  **  or,  / 
will  make  it  totter  (p"fcfc)  beneath  you  as  a  cart  tottereth  that  is 
full  of  sheaves  (v.s.) .  The  lack  of  clearness  here  is  probably  to  be 
explained  by  the  loss  of  a  part  of  the  strophe.  — 14,  15  a.  Then 
shall  refuge  fail  the  swift]  Cf.  91*.  The  strophe  beginning  with 
these  words  presents,  in  four  sharp  utterances,  the  utter  lack  of  hope 
of  any  deliverance.  Neither  the  swift  (Je.  25s5  46s  Jb.  1 130),  nor  the 
strong  (Pr.  24s),  nor  the  hero,  experienced  in  war,  nor  the  armed 
man,  skilled  in  handling  the  bow  (Je.  46®),  shall  find  refuge,  or  be 
able  to  assert  his  strength,  or  rescue  himself,  or  stand  (Ps.  102* 
Dn.  n*-®;  also  Je.  46s1  Na.  28),  when  the  great  calamity  shall  come. 
Everything  in  which  men  at  such  times  trust  shall  fail,  viz.  swiftness, 
strength,  experience,  and  skill  in  the  use  of  weapons  of  war. — 
15,  b,  c ,  16.  And  the  swift  of  foot  shall  not  rescue  himself]  Cf. 
2  S.  i11  i  Ch.  128.  This  strophe,  omitted  in  some  Mss.  (p.j.), 
repeats  the  same  idea  in  largely  the  same  words,  though  differently 


•  ZA W.  III.  loot  J  Crocius,  SchrO.,Ges.  ||  Schlier,  Ke.  w  Ew.,  GAS. 

t  Ct  Mit  96c  ]  So  Hd.  H  Geb. 
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arranged.  This  is  not  a  later  insertion  ( v.s .)  ;  the  poet  would 
picture  again,  with  monotonous  vividness,  the  impossibility  of 
escape.  Does  the  phrase  shall  flee  away  naked ]  (/.<?.  having  aban¬ 
doned  his  weapons,  armor,  or  dress  which  might  embarrass  him) 
contradict  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  impracticability  of 
any  effort  to  escape  ?  No,  for  flight  here  means  rout \  not  escape . 
But  upon  the  whole  strophe  and  its  correspondence  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  v.i.  —  In  that  day ]  The  day  which  was  always  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  the  day  of  Yahweh,  described  more 
fully  in  518. 

18.  run]  For  other  cases  of  nan  used  to  introduce  a  solemn  utterance, 
cf.  Gn.  617  Is.  714.  —  Emphatic  and  in  contrast  with  the  suffix  in  o^nnnj 
otherwise  the  more  common  would  be  used;  cf.  Gn.  24“  Eat.  4*. 
—  p'pn  .  .  .  p'pp]  The  ptcp.  used  here  of  the  immediate  future,  H.  27,  2  c, 
GK.  1 16  d;  Dr.  §  135,  3.  This  a.  A.  has  given  rise  to  many  and  widely  differ¬ 
ent  interpretations,  the  chief  of  which  may  be  classified :  ( 1 )  Those  in  which 
pip  is  given  the  meaning  of  the  Aramaic  p«  press ,  cf.  the  derivative  npj 
**•  ss*.  nppiD  Ps.  6611:  (a)  both  verbs  taken  transitively:  I  will  press 
you  down  (for  this  use  of  rnn  cf.  Jb.  3616)  as  a  wagon  (or,  a  cow )  presses , 

etc.  (DSderlein,  Ew.,  GAS.  vj.) ;  or,  I  will  make  narrow  the  place  for  you,  etc. 
•  ** 

(Riickert) ;  or  (=  Arab.  I  will  cut  in  pieces ,  as  a  threshing  roller ,  etc. 

(BSZ.  s.v.  pip);  (b)  the  first  verb  trans.,  the  second  intrans.:  I  will  press  you 
down  as  a  wagon  is  pressed  down ,  i.e.  gives  way  (Va.,  De  Wette,  Ros., 
Mau.) ;  (c)  both  verbs  intrans. :  I  am  pressed  under  you  as  a  wagon  is 
pressed ,  etc.  (Cal.,  Ba.,  Pu.).  (2)  Those  in  which  pip  is  translated  creak , 

groan  (cf.  Arab.  tiien  tremble ,  totter  :  ( a )  I  groan  under  you  as 

the  wagon  groans  (Os.,  cf.  'A.  and  U,  v.s.) ;  (b)  I  will  make  you  cry  out, 
etc.  (Jus.,  Hoffm.  vj.).  Against  which  Now.  urges  the  unsuitableness  of 
the  thought  as  preparatory  to  v.14;  the  uncertainty  of  the  readings  in  Ps.  6611 
and  554  cited  in  comparison;  the  difficulty  of  making  nnSon  an  acc.,  and  of 
omitting  pan.  (3)  Those  involving  change  of  text:  (a)  /  will  make  it 
tremble  under  you  as  the  ivagon  trembles  (v.s.),  by  changing  pip  to  pin  (cf. 
1  S.  2W,  uoS  for  'DJ?S;  2  S.  24®,  ids  for  tr);  (<*)  /  will  make  it  tremble  under 
you  as  the  full  wagon  makes  the  sheaves  tremble ,  with  "VDp  as  object,  and  nS 
omitted  (Gun.).  (4)  pip  =  Arab,  pryt,  withdraw ,  flee  away ;  I  will  cause 

your  place  to  yield  as  the  wagon  breaks  down  that  is  full,  etc.  (Hi.’s  later  view), 
the  reference  being  to  the  earthquake  of  i1,  though  the  words  were  probably  not 
spoken,  but  written  afterward.  The  great  majority  of  these  interpretations  are 
based  upon  the  conception  of  an  earthquake  (v.s.).  (5)  pip  =  Arab. 

hinder,  I  will  cause  a  stoppage  under  you  as  the  threshing  sledge  (Is.  28s7  f)  stops 
(i.e.  no  longer  turns)  whifh  is  choked  with  straw',  cf.  (vj.)  (Wetzstein,  ZAW. 
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III.  278). — Hal.  renders  nnn]  as  “body,”  citing  Hb.  31®  Zc.  61*.  —  The 
prep,  governing  the  antecedent  of  the  relative,  not  the  relative;  cf.  H.46,  3*); 
Ko.  63;  GK.  138*.  —  p*j?n]  Impf.  of  indef.  freq.  action,  H.  21,3;  Dr.  §33^; 
GK  107 g. —  rw^on]  The  art.  with  ptcp.  equiv.  to  a  rel.  clause,  H.  4,  3/;  Dr. 
§  135,  7;  on  the  Qal.  ptcp.  of  stative  verbs,  GK.  50  b ,  d .  —  nj]  For  another  case 
of  ethical  dative  with  ptcp.  cf.  Tpa  Ho.  89;  H.  11,21;  GK.  119$;  Ko.  36; 
Ew.®  217,  2,  2)  d)  3);  Dr.  Dt '.  10 f  16.  Note  Gun.’s  suggestion  that  nS  is  a 
dittograph  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  preceding  word  (cf.  Ko.  402/).  — 
Either  acc.  after  hkSdh,  i.e .  acc.  of  spec.  (cf.  Ko.  327 /),  or  acc.  after  p*j?p 
(Gun.).  — 14.  |D  .  .  .  13ki]  The  1  is  consequential,  following  the  ptcp.  H.  25, 5; 
Dr.  §  113  (1);  GK.  116*.  fo  with  -on,  cf.  Je.  25s8  Jb.  ii*20  Ps.  1426. — Sjj] 
Standing  alone,  even  without  the  article,  used  as  a  superlative  (so  Va.; 
GK.  1 33g). — ^jp]  So  far  as  form  is  concerned,  either  flight  (so  Ke.,  Val.), 
the  noun  with  o  having  the  force  of  the  verb,  or  place  of  flight ,  refuge  (Pu., 
Gun.),  the  0  denoting  place;  GK.  85  e ;  Barth,  NB.  160  c.  — 15  a.  n#pn  ferph 
ifcp  kS]  (./.shall  perish,  or  shall  be  put  to  flight. — 15,  b,  c.  A  comparison 
of  the  second  and  third  strophes,  M.  and  u^c,  shows  a  general  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  to  repeat  the  thought  with  the  same  words  arranged  in 
a  somewhat  striking  manner.  If  onp  might  be  pointed  on;?  {skilled)  rather 
than  o'njj,  and  two  or  three  transpositions  made,  the  similarities  of  the 
strophes  would  become  still  more  striking,  the  parallelism  more  perfect,  and 
a  better  sense  gained.  The  following  is  suggested  as  a  plausible  conjecture :  — 

SpD  DUO  *13  K1  »Sp:  kS  vSjP3  Spl 

ire  you*  vh  prro  0*113:13  laS  y*0Ki 

irm  bSd*  kS  113:11  wm  »So*  kS  mijp 
•tor  hS  nrpn  rem  Kinn  01*3  du*  did.i  3311 

Note  that  after  the  first  clause,  those  that  remain  are  circumstantial,  adding, 
in  a  subordinate  way,  details  to  the  main  picture.  This  may  in  part  be  repro¬ 
duced  by  the  use  of  the  conjunction  while;  H.  45,  I  c ;  GK.  i$6d;  Dr. 
§  162. 

Zeydner  ( ThSt .,  1886,  pp.  201  f.)  supposes  that  214-1®  contains  several 
glosses,  and  that,  these  being  rejected,  the  original  text  was :  — 

Sgp  Dijij  iam 
ire  rpio  kS  prm 
kS  1*3:11 

1  *  -  *  I  •  • 

rsfe?  fcfphi 
•win  oi*3  du;  oiijj 
nin*  okj 

VI-  ll 

18.  taS  ihDKi]  The  stoutest  of  heart,  an  epexegetical  genitive,  really  super¬ 
lative;  GK.  128  x\  cf.  K8.  336  h.  —  ony]  According  to  JUfUC  an  acc.  of  state, 
H.  33,4;  GK  n8«;  K6.  332^. 
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Summary .  A  judgment  on  Israel:  (i)  The  nation  has  sinned 
grievously,  treating  the  poor  and  needy  unjustly,  and  oppressing 
them  beyond  all  measure ;  until  her  behavior  has  become  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  a  profanation  of  Yahweh’s  holy  name.  (2)  This 
moral  condition  is  due  to  no  lack  of  effort  on  Yahweh’s  part;  since 
he  had  led  Israel  out  of  Egypt  into  Canaan,  had  driven  out  the 
Canaanites  before  her,  and  had  given  teachers  who  should  declare 
righteousness  to  her;  but  all  his  care  had  been  without  result 
(3)  For  her  sins  Israel  must  suffer,  the  nation  shall  perish ;  none, 
not  even  the  swiftest  and  strongest,  shall  escape. 

§  S.  The  roar  of  the  lion ;  destruction  is  coming.  31-8.  The 
prophet’s  first  message  concerning  Israel’s  future  has  been  de¬ 
livered.  The  people,  very  naturally,  refuse  to  credit  his  state¬ 
ments.  Yahweh  is  not  likely,  in  their  opinion,  to  desert  his  own 
nation.  Everything,  politically  considered,  seems  to  be  prosperous. 
Disaster  of  any  kind  is  far  removed  from  their  thoughts.  The 
leaders  are  blind  to  the  actual  situation.  To  meet  this  condition 
of  things,  the  prophet  delivers  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
striking  of  all  his  utterances,  viz.  31"*.  The  ordinary  view  *  which 
makes  this  passage  an  explanation  of  the  prophet’s  mission,  upon 
the  ground  that  he  was  compelled  by  Yahweh’s  power  to  speak, 
although  against  his  will,  does  not  bear  close  examination. 

The  strophic  arrangement  of  3 1-8  is  2, 4, 4, 4,  and  2  lines,  each  line  a  pentame¬ 
ter,  a  movement  better  adapted  to  the  thought  than  the  trimeter.  Strophe  2 
seems  to  have  lost  one  of  its  four  lines,  the  restoration  of  which  (something 
like,  But  you  have  forsaken  and  rejected  Yahweh  your  God )  greatly  aids  in  se¬ 
curing  an  intelligible  interpretation.  The  effort  of  D.  H.  M tiller  f  to  connect 
these  vs.  (1-8),  as  two  strophes,  with  a  third  strophe  (vs.9-12),  in  each  of  which 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  “  lion  ”  in  the  last  line  but  one,  seems  arbitrary  when 
one  measures  the  last  line  of  the  proposed  third  strophe,  and  observes  that, 
in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  theory,  in  other  words,  to  get  in  44  the 
lion,”  he  makes  it  twice  the  length  of  any  other  line.  Cf.  the  arrangement  by 
Ldhr  which  makes  vs.  1-10  consist  of  three  strophes  of  10,  6,  and  6  lines  re¬ 
spectively,  involves  the  omission  of  vs.16- 46-a6and  7  and  the  transposition  of  6a 
to  follow  66,  and  disregards  the  irregularity  of  the  length  of  the  lines  thereby 
secured.  See  also  Baumann,  35  ff.  Marti  treats  v.8  as  a  gloss. 


*  This  is  held  by  nearly  all  the  commentators ;  v.  the  partial  list  of  opinions 
given.  t  Die  Propheten ,  I.  70  f. 


Ill.  I 
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m.  1-3.  A  message  against  the  nation  which  Yahweh  brought  up 
out  of  Egypt :  You  were  chosen  for  a  special  work  ;  but  you  have 
forsaken  Yahweh ,  therefore  you  shall  be  punished  for  your  iniqui¬ 
ties,  for  there  must  be  agreement  between  a  nation  and  its  God \ 

1.  Strophe  I  (v.1)  is  made  up  of  two  pentameters,  and  forms  the  introduc¬ 
tion. — tcm  '33]  is  really  superfluous  after  03'Sy  and  before  'orr'ja  Sy,  and,  since 
it  lengthens  the  line  unduly,  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  gloss.  —  '33]  Some 
Mss.  have  n'3,  so  &  ohcot,  and  Syr.-Hex.  (so  also  Oet.) ;  cf.  211  312  4*  97  with 
51.  i  614  yio  ^9  — 'on  Sd  Sy]  6  connects  with  foregoing  by  kclI.  Ldhr  and  Marti 
omit 16  as  an  interpolation  due  to  a  desire  to  make  the  following  speech  refer  to 
Judah  as  well  as  to  Israel.  In  favor  of  this  might  be  urged  (see  Seesemann, 
Ldhr;  cf.  Baumann) :  (1)  that  the  sentence  is  complete  with  la;  (2)  16 
drags  a  little;  (3)  the  change  of  person,  from  Yahweh  to  I,  is  a  little  awk¬ 
ward;  (4)  this  expresses  briefly  Amos's  theory  of  divine  justice,  but  this 
theory  in  the  vs.  that  follow  is  developed  and  applied  only  to  Israel,  not  to 
Judah;  (5)  Amos  never  uses  pdkS  to  introduce  a  divine  oracle.  But  this  con¬ 
clusion  is  not  necessary.  Amos  develops  his  thesis  only  against  Ephraim, 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  theme  he  has  Judah  in  mind  also;  by 
means  of  an  addition  to  an  address  to  Ephraim  he  briefly  indicates  that  what 
he  is  about  to  say  in  v.3  applies  to  Judah  as  well  as  Israel.  It  is  not  his 
function,  however,  to  apply  it  especially  to  Judah  (so  Seesemann).  Since  v.8 
is  synonymous  with  v.36,  this  interpretation  (y.i.)  solving  what  has  already 
become  a  difficult  problem  (Oort,  Th7\  XIV.,  121  f.,  138,  failing  to  find  any 
connection  between  v.3  and  v.8,  and  considering  the  “  particularism  ”  of  v.3 
inconsistent  with  the  catholic  spirit  of  Amos,  regards  vs.1*  3  as  an  interpola¬ 
tion  ;  while  Now.  treats  3s-*8  as  having  no  logical  relation  to  3l* 3),  in  order  to 
secure  a  logical  antecedent  for  v.36  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  the  structure 
of  strophe  2  complete,  I  would  suggest  that  such  a  line  as,  But  you  have  for¬ 
saken  Yahweh ,  your  God,  once  formed  a  part  of  the  text.  —  2.  jn]  6  rXijy  ; 
2.  fihpovs.  —  'nyt']  Gr.  —  tpd  Sod]  Sh  precedes  this  with  the  phrase 

“  from  all  the  peoples,"  which  is  probably  a  marginal  note,  explaining  nnopc, 
that  has  crept  into  the  text  (so  Seb.).  —  03'nuiy]  9  r&r  hpaprla t  (some  codd. 

.  ►  r  ..  v 

xatclat) ;  A.  dvofdat;  2.  iSudat;  0.  daepelas;  Sh  p3'3Ti; 

U  iniquita/es .  —  3.  nrr]  6  tori  rb  airrb  KadbXov. —  nyi3  ok]  ©  ihv  pij  ypwpt- 
atom*  tavrofo  (=  ijnu),  so  Marti;  but  ’A.  ovyrd^urrai;  0.  avriXBwiv, 

1.  The  form  of  statement  is  intended  to  arouse  the  attention 
of  the  people,  cf.  3W  41  51  84 ;  the  prophet,  according  to  fH®,  ad¬ 
dresses  himself  to  the  sons  of  Israel]  by  whom  he  ordinarily  means 
Northern  Israel ;  *  but  here  he  adds,  as  if  by  an  afterthought,  the 


•  So  here  Cal.,  Bauer,  Schrtt.,  Hi.,  Ew. 
F 
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whole  family  that  I  brought  up,  etc.],  thus  giving  to  the  common 
phrase  a  larger  meaning.*  A  better  sense  is  gained  by  treating 
V  as  a  gloss,  v.s.  Cf.  for  this  use  of  family,  v.a,  Je.  88  Mi.  2s. 
This  phrase  “  reminded  Israel  proper  that  any  preeminence  among 
the  nations  of  which  they  might  boast  was  the  inheritance  of  all 
the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  it  reminded  Judah  that  any  danger  that 
threatened  Israel  threatened  them  also,  so  far  as  they  had  been 
guilty  of  similar  transgressions.”  f  The  word  uttered  is  against ] 
not  simply  in  reference  to  the  nation  Israel;  and  here,  as  fre¬ 
quently  among  the  prophets,  there  is  the  fond  allusion  to  the 
time  when  Yahweh  brought  her  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ]  i.c. 
the  time  when  Israel  really  became  a  nation.  So  intense  has  the 
thought  of  the  prophet  become  that  he  identifies  himself  with 
Yahweh. — 2.  You  only  have  I  known]  Not,  acknowledge  J  as  of  the 
elect,  nor  take  notice  of=  love  §  (cf.  Ho.  13*  Ps.  i6  Jb.  2416)  ;  with 
the  following  preposition  from,  the  idea  is  to  distinguish  from,  to 
choose,  as  in  Gn.  1819  Je.  i5  Is.  58s.  This  thought  is  found  also  in 
Dt.  7®  142  281  8- 13  14  Ps.  I4719*20.  The  doctrine  that  Israel  has 
been  chosen  by  Yahweh  for  a  particular  service  to  the  world  lies 
at  the  basis  of  every  expression  of  Hebrew  thought.  Nor  is  it 
paralleled  by  a  similar  doctrine  among  other  nations ;  in  any  case, 
the  teaching  took  a  stronger  hold  of  Israel.  This  thought,  car¬ 
ried  too  far,  furnished  the  basis  for  a  superstition  almost  as  deadly 
as  any  of  those  which  the  Israelitish  religion  was  to  displace. 
Against  this  superstition  the  prophets  contend.  The  choice  of 
Israel  by  Yahweh,  they  maintain,  is  not  unconditional.  Israel  must 
cherish  the  right  mind  toward  Yahweh,  or  punishment  will  come ; 
and  when  it  comes,  it  will  be  all  the  more  severe  because  of  the 
special  privileges  which  she  has  enjoyed.  Was  this  idea  true?  or 
was  it  a  fancy  of  the  Hebrew  people?  To  answer  this  question  is 
to  place  an  estimate  upon  the  whole  prophetic  work.  The  thought 
of  v.Sa  suggests  the  idea  of  failure  on  the  part  of  Israel  to  fulfil 
the  divine  purpose  (cf.  Ho.  419  Je.  519  Dt.  3110  1  S.  1523  2  K.  1716) 
because  she  has  rejected  Yahweh  ;  and  now  I  will  visit  upon  you  all 
your  iniquities]  (cf.  Ex.  205  Je.  5® 29  n22  23®,  etc.),  because,  Israel, 
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you  have  rejected  the  unique  privileges  offered  you ;  because, 
although  specially  chosen,  and  given  a  knowledge  of  Yahweh’s 
will  which  others  did  not  have,  you  have  shown  yourselves  un¬ 
worthy.  Calamity  is  here,  as  everywhere,  pictured  as  a  visitation 
of  God.  Too  much  stress  must  not  be  placed  upon  all ’  which 
does  not  imply  that,  while  all  of  Israel’s  sins  shall  be  punished, 
some  of  those  of  less  favored  nations  might  be  overlooked.*  Israel’s 
punishment,  declares  the  prophet,  will  be  the  more  severe  because 
her  sins  have  been  more  heinous ;  the  “  all  ”  refers  to  the  sins  of 
the  nation  many  times  repeated.  If,  now,  Yahweh  and  Israel 
have  no  longer  anything  in  common,  can  there  be  harmony  and 
cooperation  as  in  the  past? — 3.  Can  {they)  two  walk  together ,  if 
they  be  not  agreed /]  If,  on  the  one  hand,  Israel  has  left  Yahweh, 
and  if,  on  the  other,  he  is  planning  for  Israel  terrible  punishment, 
what  will  be  the  issue  ?  The  prophet  sees,  what  other  men  of  his 
times  do  not  see,  viz.  the  dissolution  of  the  covenant  relationship 
which  has  hitherto  existed  between  Israel  and  Yahweh.  In  the 
remaining  strophes  he  proceeds  to  develop  this  thought.  The 
interpretations  which  connect  v.8  with  what  follows,  and  make  it 
to  be  the  thought  of  the  whole,  that  everything  has  a  definite 
cause  and  works  out  an  ordained  result  ( e.g .  that  two  persons, 
seen  walking  together  in  the  wild  moorlands  of  Tekoa,  must  have 
arranged  their  meeting  beforehand,  i.e.  have  agreed  to  be  to¬ 
gether,  cf.  Jos.  115  Jb.  2n),f  and  that  the  presence  of  the  prophet 
against  his  will  indicates  a  plan  of  action  formed  against  them 
by  Yahweh  himself,  X  proceed  from  a  wrong  point  of  view.  No¬ 
tice  should  be  taken  of  that  other  class  of  interpretations  in 
which  a  special  allusion  is  found  in  wo  to  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Yahweh  and  the  prophet,  conveying  authority  to  the  latter,  § 
or  the  agreement  between  Joel  and  Amos,  ||  or  the  agreement 
among  all  the  prophets,  an  agreement  which  indicated  the  truth 
of  their  message  as  coming  from  the  Holy  Spirit,^  this  assertion 
of  their  authority  being  rendered  necessary  because  the  proph¬ 
ets  had  been  forbidden  (212)  to  prophesy.**  That  the  verse 
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refers  to  the  relation  between  Yahweh  and  his  people  was  rightly 
taught  by  Grotius,  Gebhard,  Marck,  Harenberg,  Justi,  Schroder, 
Henderson,  Pusey. 

1.  mn  nain-nK  does  not  mark  a  formal  division  of  the  matter  (cC 

41  51 ;  contra  Mit.) ;  the  prophet  both  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  middle  of 
his  utterances  frequently  uses  this,  or  a  similar  phrase,  to  arouse  attention.  — 
i*p]  Pf.  of  indef.  past,  H.  17,  3;  Dr.  §  9. — op'1??,]  The  prep,  is  not  used 
simply  as  a  dat.  ( Va. ;  cf.  Gn.  210),  nor  does  it  mean  in  reference  to  (suggested 
by  Va.);  the  common  force  against  is  more  appropriate  (Ros.  and  most 
comm. ) .  —  nrw  On  Sa  totality  ofH.$,iat  ( 1 ) .  On  form  of  'tfon,  Barth 

NB.  161  a ;  used  in  this  strophe  in  both  its  narrower  and  wider  sense,  family 
and  nation  ;  on  its  derivation  from  ngtf  pour  outy  v.  BSZ.  868.  —  'rvSpn]  On  the 
sudden  change  of  person,  see  K6.  Stil.  249.  —  oy?XD  inn]  Appos.  annexion, 
H.  8,  3  c ;  GK.  128  A  —  2.  oanw]  Emphatic,  (1)  in  standing  before  its  vb. 
rather  than  as  a  suffix  in  connection  with  it,  thus  furnishing  one  of  the  neces- 
sary  usages  of  nie,  H.  11,  26,  (1),  GK.  117*;  (2)  in  being  preceded  by  P*5.— 
W*v]  Not  a  stat.  pf.  do  I  know ,  but  a  pres.  pf.  have  I  chosen;  H.  17,  2;  Dr. 
§8;  GK.  106^,  an  act  of  the  past  the  consequences  of  which,  at  least  in 
part,  continue  down  to  and  include  the  present.  — Implying  a  statement 
of  Israel’s  abandonment  of  Yahweh. — ipo**]  A  future  impf.  H.  22, 1 ;  GK.  1071; 
Dr.  §  29.  —  nW£]  Strictly  error ,  cf.  the  vb.  in  2  S.  714  2417,  etc.,  and  Dr.  on 
1  S.  20®°.  —  8.  ryv]  Fuller  rirn  (Je.  4612-21  49*);  lit.,  in  his  unities ,  acc. 
of  manner  (Barth,  ZDMG.  XLII.  356),  GK.  1 18  q,  01s.  135  c ;  cf.  Gn.  22*-1.— 
on  'n^3]  From  cstr.  with  archaic  ending  t,  H.  41  rm.  e ;  GK.  90*1;  Sta. 

§  343  i  found  in  Phoen.  (Tabnith  inscr.  5)  as  conj. ;  without  dk,  Is.  io4 
Gn.  43®;  cf.  KS.  392  a.  —  nyu]  lit.  they  have  made  an  appointment  (cf. 
1JHD  appointed  time). 

4,  5.  The  roar  of  the  enemy  may  even  now  be  heard;  Israel \ 
unconscious  of  the  fact,  is  already  within  the  toils . 

In  a  double  figure,  that  of  a  lion  and  his  prey,  and  that  of 
a  bird  and  its  hunter,  the  situation  of  Israel,  in  the  prophet’s 
times,  is  portrayed.  This  situation  is  the  result  of  the  separation 
of  Israel  from  Yahweh.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  Israel 
as  a  nation  has  long  been  deaf  to  the  roaring  of  the  lion,  and 
blind  to  the  hunter  and  his  snare.  Only  the  prophet  hears  and 
sees. 

The  structure  of  strophe  3  is  clear. 

4.  0  tx  rov  Spvftov  alrrov.  —  injj?DC]  Baumann  om.  —  isS]  6  adds  tL 

Lohr  om.  46-56  as  being  superfluous  both  in  form  and  thought  —  6.  ru>  bp 
y~mn]  6  M  rijp  yty,  which  suggests  either  the  omission  of  no  (so  Oort 
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Th  T.  XIV.  134  and  Em.,  Gun,  Mit.,  Val.,  Now.,  Elh.,  Hirscht,  Ldhr,  Oet., 
Baumann),  as  having  crept  in  by  mistake  from  the  last  clause  of  v.6,  or, 
better,  the  corruption  into  no  of  an  original  \jb  (Perles).  —  rpio]  0  IfrvroO 
(  =  r 'pic,  or  efe'oVoL);  so  Mit.  #£>",  but  cf.  Gun.  —  nSj?']  0  <r*  eurocrat, 
V  auferetur  (=nj?^vj,  so  also  Gr.).—'Kn“|c]  0  M  rijt  yijs. — 16]  0 
adds  rc.  &  om.  and  renders  noSi,  ^m]o,  but  this  was  not,  as  Seb.,  basing  his 
idea  upon  a  certain  conception  of  the  passage,  suggests,  the  correct  text ;  for 
it  carries  with  it  lack  of  rhythm  and  of  good  meaning. 

4.  The  prophet  is  a  countryman  and  deals  with  phenomena 
which  are  familiar  to  him.  For  a  long  time  lions  have  not  fre¬ 
quented  Palestine,  but  the  testimony  is  unquestioned  that  they 
were  common  down  to  the  Christian  era,  and  even  later.*  — Does 
a  Hon  roar  in  the  forest  when  there  is  no  prey  for  him]  i.e.  Does 
he  go  hunting  without  securing  something  ?  or  in  declarative  form, 
When  a  lion  roars,  his  prey  is  near  at  hand  ;  let  it  beware.  The 
second  member  is  only  a  variation  in  form  of  the  first :  The  young 
lion  does  not  utter  his  voice  unless  he  has  caught  something.  In 
the  prophet’s  mind  the  people,  destined  to  suffer  for  their  sins,  are 
the  prey,  which  is  already,  in  vision,  in  the  possession  of  the  lion, 
whose  roar,  though  uttered,  the  prey  has  not  understood.  The 
prophet’s  voice  is  one  of  warning  ;  and,  now,  with  change  of 
figure  we  hear  it  again ;  and  this  time,  likewise,  it  is  a  figure  which 
appeals  to  a  countryman.  —  5.  Does  a  bird  fall  upon  the  ground, 
if  there  is  no  hunter?  or  does  a  snare  fly  up  without  catching 
anything  /]  Here,  as  Mitchell  observes,  “  the  order  of  thought  is 
reversed.”  The  prophet,  with  his  keen  insight,  perceives  that 
already  the  bird  has  fallen,  the  snare  has  sprung  up.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a  hunter  near  at  hand,  invisible  perhaps, 
but  none  the  less  real.  Cannot  the  people  see  that  they  are 
entrapped,  that  they  are  already  within  the  toils  ? 

The  first  couplet  (v.4)  has  been  interpreted  (1)  as  one  of  several  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect ;  nothing  happens  by  chance ;  there 
is  always  a  cause  (Reu.,  Val.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Dr.,  et  a /.);  (2)  as  describing 
Yahweh  under  the  figure  of  a  lion  (cf.  v.8,  also  ia,  Je.  2580  Ho.  1 110 ;  and, 
on  the  roaring  of  the  lion,  cf.  Ps.  10421  Is.  5®  314  Je.  215  Ez.  2226),  i.e. 
Yahweh’s  roar  compels  me  to  prophesy  (Schro.,  Hi.),  or  Yahweh’s  roar  indi- 


•Cf.  Ju.  14*  I  S.  17s4  a  K.  1726 ;  Reland,  Palaestina ,  I.  274;  Van  Lennep,  BibU 
Lands ,  247  ;  G.  E.  Post,  art.  “  Lion,"  DB. 
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cates  imminent  danger  (Cal.f  Os.,  Pu.),  or  Yahweh’s  roar  should  lead  to 
repentance  (Geb.),  or  Yahweh  does  not  threaten,  and  fail  to  send  punish¬ 
ment  (Dathe,  Jus.,  Ros.).  It  is  suggested  by  some  (Ba.,  Hi.)  that  in  the 
first  clause  the  roaring  precedes  and  is  the  cause  of  capture  ;  while  in-  the 
second,  it  is  a  different  roar,  viz.  that  which  accompanies  the  eating  and  so 
follows  as  the  result  of  the  capture.  According  to  Geb.  the  young  lion  is  the 
prophet  who  joins  with  Yahweh  in  threatening  punishment ;  Hd.  suggests  that 
the  subject  of  13^  must  be  nn«,  not  ■ver,  since  the  young  lion  in  the  den 
roars  only  when  the  old  lion  brings  home  the  prey ;  but  the  second  clause  is 
generally  understood  to  present  the  same  thought  as  the  first  (Ros.,  Ke., 
et  al.).  Even  greater  difficulty  has  attended  the  interpretation  of  the  second 
couplet  :  (i)  a  bird  does  not  fall  upon  the  ground,  unless  there  be  to  it,  id. 
the  bird  (Hi.,  Mau.,  Ba.),  or  the  ground  (Hes.),  a  snare  (Cal.,  Os.,  Dat., 
Ros.),  or  a  fowler  (Luther,  Ba.);  in  other  words,  people  do  not  suffer  except 
because  of  sin  ;  or  calamity  never  comes  except  by  a  net  which  God  stretches 
(Cal.,  Os.,  Dat.),  or  calamity  comes  through  the  snare  of  Jeroboam’s  false 
worship  (Geb.).  The  n?  of  v.6  4  is  “  the  large  net  of  the  bird-catcher  which  he 
has  to  draw  up  and  which  takes  a  number  of  birds  at  once”  (Ew.).  Hence, 
will  the  net  go  up,  i.e.  be  taken  away  (Ew.,  Hes.,  Mau.),  or  treating  nSr 
as  Hiph.,  will  the  fowler  remove  the  net  before,  etc.  (Cal.,  Geb.,  Jus.,  Schr5.; 
cf.  TT) ;  while  many  understand  it  as  meaning,  the  net  does  not  spring  up 
unless  a  bird  has  entered  it  (Os.,  Hi.,  Hd.,  Ke.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Dr.,  et  al,).  From 
one  or  another  of  these  renderings,  the  thought  is  inferred  to  be  :  Yahweh 
will  surely  not  desist  until  his  threatenings  have  been  fulfilled  (Cal.,  Os.,  Ros., 
et  al.)t  or  Israel  is  to  be  captured  by  the  fowler  Satan  (Geb.).  You  cannot 
escape  a  punishment  which  God  has  announced  through  the  prophets  (Dat). 
Just  as  none  of  these  things  happen  without  a  cause,  so  the  prophet’s  preach¬ 
ing  is  not  without  cause  —  Yahweh  has  revealed  to  him  the  coming  calamity 
(so  GAS.,  Now.,  Dr.,  Marti,  et  al.). 


4.  rr-jN  and  which  are  but  different  forms  of  the  same 

word  (Ols.  216  dt  Barth,  NB .  237),  are  the  usual  words  for  lion.  The  original 
meaning  is  probably  to  be  seen  in  the  Ethiopic  XCT,  wild  beast.  The  Arabic 

* ,  wild  g°a*t  i*  a  different  specialization  of  the  same  idea.  Aram,  nyu*, 

r  0  7 

Syr.  (-.*],  Assyr.  arft,  all  mean  lion .  It  is  the  usual  word  in  Hebrew ;  koS 

(Arab,  hjju  oLaJ,  Assyr.  labbu)  is  the  poetic  word  and  does  not  mean  dis¬ 
tinctly  lioness  (the  old  view,  cf.  Ges.  Thes.  738)  although  in  some  cases  it  is 
feminine,  "vor  is  the  young  lion,  but  old  enough  to  seek  prey,  thus  distin¬ 
guished  from  tu  the  cuby  usually  of  a  lion.  —  sS  jw  *yyoi]  Circ.  clause,  cf.  ▼.*, 
nj  r»  H.  45,  1  d;  Dr.  §  1 59 ;  GK.  141c  — p*]  Cstr.  before'S  GK. 

152  0;  Ew.8  32i£;  Sta.  §  371a.  —  'b'p  ffv]  Cf.  kw.-  dh  Cf.  v.1; 
GK.  163  c.  —  5.  -nos]  Here  fern.,  but  masc.  ir  Ps.  1028  Pr.  7**;  cf.  K5. 
252  a.  —  nSjnn]  On  the  various  constructions,  v..  —  e^ns]  The  whole  bird- 
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net  or  trap  is  probably  expressed  by  no  (cf.  Pr.  7“  Ec.  912),  consisting  of 
two  frames  covered  with  nets,  which  fly  together,  perhaps  the  lower  one 
flying  up,  when  the  trap  is  sprung,  ppio  is  either  the  mechanism  by  striking 
which  the  bird  springs  the  trap  (cf.  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians ,  I.  ser.  iii.  37  f.,  46 ;  Hoffm.  ZA  W.  iii.  101 ;  BSZ.)  or, 
better  still,  the  bait  (BDB.,  Dr.);  in  any  case  not  a  synonym  of  no  ( contra 
Mit.  and  Hirscht).  —  inS]  Inf.  abs.  prec.  the  finite  vb.,  intensifying  it ;  H.  28, 
3  a;  GK.  113  n,  q.  On  the  position  of  the  negative,  v.  K6.  352/. 

6,  7.  The  calamity  comes  ftom  Yahweh ;  but  Yahweh  always 
warns  ;  why ,  then9  do  not  the  people  tremble  t 

Having  announced  that  Yahweh  and  Israel  must  now  separate 
and  that  the  latter  is  to  be  punished  (strophe  2),  that  a  nation, 
even  at  this  time,  is  ready  to  pounce  down  upon  Israel  as  her  prey 
(strophe  3),  the  prophet,  in  strophe  4,  asks  :  Why,  when  the  alarm 
has  been  given,  do  the  people  not  tremble?  This  calamity,  so  soon 
to  burst  upon  them,  like  every  such  calamity,  is  from  Yahweh.  Do 
they  not  understand  that  Yahweh  sends  no  disaster  without  having 
previously  made  announcement  through  his  prophets  ? 

8.  The  structure  of  strophe  4  is  chiastic,  members  1  and  4  relating  to  the 
alarm,  members  2  and  3,  to  the  agency  of  Yahweh.  Nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  the  close  relationship  of  these  two  couplets.  The  versions 
almost  unanimously  treat  ok  as  a  particle  of  condition. — ■vya  njn]  Hoffra., 
-ira  nj jn  (v.*.). —  npy]  Elh.  njr.  L6hr  and  Baumann  transpose  v. 8  0  and  •*. 
—  7.  Variations  exist  as  to  the  tense  rendering  of  nSj  .  .  .  nry\  ®  to 
.  .  .  &Toic\fyxi  J  Y  fadt .  .  .  revelaverit ;  %  t  —  hid]  6  raid  claw 

(reading  a  formation  from  ID',  Vol.) ;  the  suffix  afrroO  is  present  in  ®AQ; 
*A.  hTipptfrow ;  2.  dfilXiow;  0.  r^w  PovXljw;  &  oi]]?.  Oort’s  suggestion 
of  nb  ( 731. 7*. 1  XIV.  135;  adopted  by  Gun.)  or  J2  (Em.;  so  also  Hal.)  for 
'a  (v.7)  is  superfluous.  Oet.  would  place  v.7  after  v.8  on  the  ground  that 
'D  of  v.7  finds  no  basis  in  v.6;  while  Lohr,  Baumann,  Marti,  om.  v.7  as  a  gloss. 

6.  Shall  a  trumpet  be  sounded  in  a  city]  as  a  summons  to  bat¬ 
tle,  or  in  order  to  give  alarm  against  destructive  animals  (Jo.  21), 
or  against  an  approaching  enemy  (Ho.  5s  Je.  61  Ez.  33s),  and 
the  people  not  tremble  9]  (cf.  Ho.  n10 11  1  S.  164).  Why,  then, 
should  not  the  warnings  of  the  prophet  be  heard  and  heeded  ?  — 
Can  evil ]  i.c,  not  moral  evil,  but  misfortune,  calamity,  disaster 
(cf.  1  S.  69  Je.  i14  188  Is.  457  Gn.  iq19  44**  Ex.  3214  Ez.  f), 
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happen  in  a  city  and  Yahweh  not  have  caused  itf ]  He  is  over 
all  and  in  all,  the  author  of  all  fortune,  good  or  ilL  —  7.  But 
(rather  than  for )  he  does  nothing ]  in  the  way  of  sending  calamity 
upon  men,*  except  he  reveal  his  ( secret )  purpose  to  his  servants , 
the  prophets ]  To  the  prophets,  who  are  Yahweh’s  servants  (cf. 
the  frequent  use  of  this  expression  in  Jeremiah’s  times,  eg. 
2  K.  1 713, 23  2 110  242  Je.  7*  254  26®  2919  3515),  and  as  such 
represent  him  in  his  dealings  with  men  (Gn.  1817  Dt.  18“),  he 
reveals  the  significance  of  the  calamity,  and  the  purpose  which  it 
was  intended  to  subserve.  They  are  given  the  knowledge  and 
are  expected  to  sound  the  alarm  by  forewarning  and  exhortation. 
Since,  then,  every  calamity  comes  from  Yahweh  to  serve  a  purpose, 
and  since  the  prophets,  who  are  the  interpreters  of  the  divine  will, 
have  given  the  alarm,  how  strange  that  the  people  who  are  in  such 
danger  do  not  hear  and  tremble  ! 

6.  on]  better  understood  as  an  interrogative  (=  num\  so  many,  eg. 
Har.,  Jus.,  Ros.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Reu.,  Or.,  We.)  than  as  a  conditional  part. 
(Schro.  apparently,  Mit.);  rarely  (cf.  Gn.  3817  1  K.  i27  Ju.  5®  Is.  291®)  at  the 
beginning  of  an  interrog.  and  still  more  rarely,  as  here,  repeated  (cf.  Je.  48^ 
Jb.  612);  cf.  II.  42,  4  a,  b\  GK.  150^;  Ew.8  324  ct  (r)).  —  mm  vh  op]  Grc. 
clause ;  note  use  of  vh  (not  pH,  see  vs.  4- 5 ;  cf.  npp  kS  mmi),  because  the  vb. 
is  finite;  GK.  152  a,  b;  Dr.  §  162.  —  mpa  njn]  Hoffm.’s  reading,  (1)  n^n 
(fem.  of  jn  =  nj£nn;  cf.  Ex.  3217),  and  (2)  njn,  through  a  watcher ,  i.e.  a 
prophet,  is,  as  Gun.  (pp.  59-61)  has  said,  open  to  the  following  objections  : 
1)  The  word  n^n  cannot  be  shown  to  exist;  in  Ex.  3217  it  is  either  to  be  read 
tyn  with  Qcrt,  or  njn,  with  a  fem.  suffix,  with  Di.  2)  jn  is  not  identical  with 
njnn,  but  means,  in  accordance  with  the  original  meaning  of  the  root, 
a  tumultuous  noise  rather  than  a  warning  cry  (Ex.  3217  Mi.  4®  Jb.  36®). 
3)  The  reading  np  for  mj?p  is  very  questionable.  No  text  is  known  in  which 
ng  has  the  meaning  proposed,  synonymous  with  prophet.  4)  The  inference 
which  Hoffm.  draws,  that  “  false  prophets  do  not  warn,”  i.e.  false  prophets 
sleep  while  the  true  are  wakeful,  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  5)  The 
connection  with  nftf  *6  n>mi  would  be  difficult,  and  Hoffm.  does  not  ex- 

T  T  T  - 

plain  it.  —  nrp]  The  3rd  pers.  is  resumed  here;  cf.  v.26;  K6.  SHI.  256.— 
7.  v]  Does  not  mean  here  for  (to  be  joined  with  v.8;  Schm.,  Or.,  Dr.), 
nor  namely  (Hi.),  nor  surely  (Geb.,  Hd.,  BDB.,  Now.;  cf.  GAS.),  nor  is 
Oort’s  suggestion  of  a  change  to  ns  or  necessary;  the  preceding  sentence 
Is  virtually  a  negative  sentence,  and 's  =  £«/(Mit.),  H.  44  rm.  ( d ) ;  GK.  163  b\ 
Ew.®  354 a.  —  ntrp]  Indef.  freq.,  H.  21,  3;  Dr.  §  33  (£);  GK.  107^.  —  ^ 
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-O’j  .  .  .]  A  usual  form  of  expressing  nothing  (cf.  Ex.  9*  I  K.  57  io*  Is.  39s) ; 
cf.  also  *?3  .  .  .  kS,  no  one;  H.  14,  2 d\  GK.  152 b.  —  oh  >3]  except  — 
unless  previously ,  H.  48, 1  /;  GK.  163  c;  K6.  372  h.  —  n^j]  Fut.  pf.,  H.  19,  3; 
Dr.  §  17.  —  “h'd]  The  old  derivation  was  from  ID',  to  establish,  hence  a  de¬ 
cree,  counsel  (Jus.;  Ges.  Thes.  602  ;  Hd.).  It  is  now  usually  assigned  to  the 
root  no  of  uncertain  meaning  £BDB.;  K8.  II1.  p.  49;  cf.  Horn.  ZDMG . 
XLVI.  529).  Similar  is  Syr.  700  fo&M,  secret  conversation,  n'o  has  the 
meanings,  (1)  confidential  discourse,  (2)  counsel,  (3)  secret,  (4)  assembly,  here 
probably  secret,  secret  counsel,  cf.  Je.  2318* 2i.  Lohr  (vx.f  following  Duhm, 
and  Che.  EB.  I.  154)  urges  against  the  authenticity  of  v.7  (1)  the  difficulty  of 
explaining  '3;  (2)  the  phrase  O'K'ajn  may  belongs  to  Je.,  Dt.,  and  later  litera¬ 
ture;  (3)  mo  occurs  nowhere  prior  to  Je.;  (4)  the  poetic  structure  differs 
from  that  of  the  context,  hence  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  interpolated  expla¬ 
nation  of  v.88.  But  an  argument  from  language  is  at  best  unconvincing;  the 
>3  can  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  as  above;  and  the  v.  fits  well  in  the  strophic 
structure  here  presented. 

8.  The  enemy  having  manifested  his  presence ,  let  every  one  fear; 
Yahweh  having  spoken ,  let  ei'ery  one  recognize  the  coming  calamity . 

The  utterance  is  the  last  of  the  rapidly  rising  climax,  and  sus¬ 
tains  a  close  logical  connection  with  what  has  been  said;  both 
members  are  thus  connected  with  strophe  2,  the  first,  also,  espe¬ 
cially  with  strophe  3,  and  the  second  with  strophe  4  In  view  of 
the  decision  to  punish  Israel  for  his  sins  (strophe  2),  a  movement 
has  been  inaugurated  which  makes  Israel,  though  seemingly  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  fact,  the  prey  of  a  mighty  nation  (strophe  3) ; 
the  lion  has  roared,  let  every  one  fear  (strophe  5  a) ;  Yahweh  is 
the  author  of  this  situation,  and  has  through  his  prophets  an¬ 
nounced  it,  though  without  effect  (strophe  4) ;  the  Lord  God  hath 
spoken ,  let  every  one  hear  and  see  beforehand  the  coming  disaster 
(strophe  5  b). 

8.  The  parallelism  is  complete  and  synonymous,  although  “  the  lion  ”  and 
“  the  Lord  God  ”  do  not  have  the  same  reference.  —  jKtf  ]  &  and  U  render 
by  futures,  4pe6£era<,  rugieit  %  and  C  by  pfs.,  )o<nJ,  onj.  —  For  ^31]  all 
have  pfs.  —  *d]  4£  eal  rlt  in  both  cases.  — K3j']  We.  *nn'  (so  also  Now.);  and 
Che.  ( EB .  I.  154)  3H3'#;  but  no  change  is  necessary. 

8.  The  prophet,  as  has  been  seen,  recognizes  in  the  tramp  of 
the  Assyrian  army,  which  his  ear  has  been  quick  to  catch,  the  fact 
that  the  lion  has  roared ],  and,  himself  hearing  it  so  distinctly,  he 
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does  not  understand  why  others  should  be  deaf  to  it.  —  Who  is 
there  that  does  not  fear  /]  The  purpose  of  the  roaring  was  to  occa¬ 
sion  fear ;  why  is  it  that  every  citizen  of  the  kingdom  is  not  terror- 
stricken  and  penitent  before  the  approach  of  this  terrible  army 
from  the  north  ?  —  The  Lord  Yahweh  hath  spoken ]  and  the  words 
have  no  uncertain  sound.  The  message  given,  as  always,  through 
his  servant,  the  prophet,  and  given  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  con¬ 
viction  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  would  not  see,  has  been  uttered ; 
who  is  it  that  cannot  prophesy /*]  Who  is  there  so  blind  as  not  to 
see  this  coming  misfortune  and  proclaim  beforehand  its  terrible 
significance ;  in  order  that,  if  perchance  Israel  should  hear  and 
repent,  Yahweh  might  order  otherwise  ?  This  was  the  purpose  of 
all  prophecy. 

8.  jKtf  nnx]  Circ.  cl.  with  vb.  in  pf.  (the  lions  having  roared)  preced¬ 
ing  the  principal  sentence,  H.  45,  3  b\  Dr.  §  165;  GK.  156^.  —  io^kS  'c] 
i.e.  who  should  not  fear  ?  or  who  is  there  that  does  not  fear  ?  or  let  every  one 
fear .  On  the  force  of  the  tenses  here  and  the  conditional  nature  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  GK.  1 59  A ;  Dr.  §  154.  —  war]  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  (Schro.) 
that  there  is  here  a  reference  to  the  event  described  in  ju,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  that  event  took  place  before  the  utterance  of  this  passage.  The  sub¬ 
stitution  of  w  for  war  ( v.s .)  is  too  prosaic,  but  harmonizes  with  the  general 
interpretation  adopted  above. 


§  6.  The  doom  of  Samaria.  3®-48.  Ip  still  another  form  the 
prophet  delivers  the  message  given  him  to  proclaim.  (1)  So  great 
is  the  wickedness  of  the  capital  city,  Samaria,  that  even  Egypt 
and  Philistia,  called  upon  to  look  within  Samaria’s  walls,  are 
astonished  at  what  they  see.  (2)  But  an  enemy  is  coming  who 
will  quickly  lay  waste  this  beautiful  and  luxurious  city.  What 
remains  will  be  as  nothing.  Even  the  altars  of  Bethel  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  dreadful  destruction.  (3)  The  women  of  Samaria, 
because  of  their  debaucheries,  must  share  the  punishment.  They 
shall  be  carried  away  captives  through  breaches  in  the  wall. 

This  piece,  which  is  entirely  separate  from  the  preceding  and  following, 
originally  consisted  of  six  strophes,  each  containing  four  pentameters.  To 
restore  this,  certain  minor  changes  in  the  text  are  necessary  as  well  as 
the  transfer  of  v.16  to  follow  v.u  (see  B IV.,  Sept.  1898,  pp.  179-82;  so 
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also  Elh.;  cf.  L6hr  who  places  v.la  after  vs.u-14-“ldu;  and  Baumann  who 
places  v.13  between  v.10  and  v.11).  Here  again  M&ller’s  arrangement  of 
strophes  (Die  Propheten ,  I.  71)  fails,  because  he  has  not  observed  that 
4m  belongs  with  39"13  and,  indeed,  forms  the  climax  of  the  piece  (so  We., 
GAS.)  The  first  line  of  each  strophe,  as  rearranged,  contains  a  statement  of 
proclamation  or  assertion  on  the  part  of  Yahweh,  thus  giving  great  intensity 
to  the  whole  passage.  Still  further,  the  six  strophes  logically  divide  them¬ 
selves  into  three  groups,  each  of  two,  and  in  the  first  strophe  of  each  group 
reference  is  made  to  Samaria.  Strophes  1  and  2  (vs.9- 10,  vs.11- u)  present  a 
judgment  scene.  Samaria  is  accused  of  tumult  and  oppression.  Outside 
nations  are  summoned  to  witness  her  wickedness  and  to  testify  against  her. 
The  decision  is  rendered  —  punishment,  viz.  destruction  by  a  foreign  foe 
who  will  lay  waste  the  whole  city.  Three  clauses  are  probably  interpola¬ 
tions:  (1)  nDKi  (v.9)  merely  repeats  the  idea  contained  in  W'Dtfn  and, 
although  in  the  form  it  would  be  common,  may  be  thrown  out;  (2) 
na^pa  O'/Wjn  (v.9)  is  very  awkward,  meaning,  not  oppression ,  but  the  op¬ 
pressed ;  does  not  join  well  with  jvdotc;  is  superfluous  in  view  of  it?  (v.10); 
and  entirely  spoils  the  measure  of  the  line  (see  BW.%  Sept.  1898,  p.  182;  so 
Lohr).  (3)  nyv  oki  (v.16)  does  violence  to  the  measure  and  is  tautological 
after  the  same  phrase  in  v.11,  which  constitutes  the  first  member  of  the  strophe. 
The  transfer  of  v.16  to  follow  v.u  is  justified  by  the  demands  of  the  strophic 
arrangement,  for  otherwise  all  would  be  confusion;  by  the  closeness  of 
thought  in  vs.11  and  M,  everything  having  to  do  with  houses  (palaces,  winter 
houses,  summer  houses) ;  and  by  the  fact  that  in  its  present  position  it  makes 
an  anti-climax,  while  by  its  removal  v.M  furnishes,  in  the  destruction  even 
of  Bethel’s  altars,  the  highest  point  yet  reached  in  the  description. 

9.  pudik]  6  x&PM  (=  so  also  Elh.),  or  (Vol.),  so  in 

y^io.  u.  —  nrwto]  <£  iv’Atrtrvplois  (=  WH3,so  also  Gr.,  Wkl.  Untersuch .  185, 
VaL,  Oort  Em.,  Oet.,  Marti) ;  Elh.,  nwKD.  —  *?jn]  Elh.,  ijn,  omitting  3  nuoiK. 
—  on*D  yw]  6  rift  Alybirrov,  probably  an  error  for  7 i)i  A/7',  which  appears 
in  22  Mss.  (so  Hirscht).  —  ncm]  Baumann  om.  —  nn]  Read  in  sg.  with 
and  Syr.-Hex.;  cf.  41  61  (so  Oort,  TAT.  XIV.  129;  We.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Lohr, 
Elh.,  Oet.,  Baumann) ;  Gr.  '*]?.  —  novie]  &  sg.,  6  Oavimard,  reading  incorrectly, 
ninsn,  pass.  ptcp.  of  non  (Drusius,  Ba.),  2.  dxopraala*. —  na-yo  •  •  •  naina] 
Oort  (  Th  T.  XIV.  129)  .  .  .  rtaina. —  naipa  D'pwjn]  om.  as  a  gloss  upon 

nome,  which  unduly  lengthens  the  line  (vj.).  — 10.  ijrv]  ®  sg.  —  nroi^nwy] 
9  A  fflroi  irarrtor  afrrijt  (=  nnpj  .  .  .  Va.).  —  nnaj]  &  IZn  1 

(connecting  with  na\  Seb.),  C  K^n'K. — om]  Lohr  removes  to  the  end  of 
the  v.;  Baumann  om. — 11.  ywn  3>3Di  ■«]  H  Ti Jpo»  kvk\60€v  ij  yr)  <rov  ipri/ua0j- 
tf’ercu,  vocalizing  ^»,  taking  <rov  from  fol.  line,  dropping  \  and  adding  the  vb. 
U  tribulabiiur  et  circuietur  terra.  Read  a  3D]  with  %  (adopted  by  St.,  Gun., 
Seb.,  We.,  Gr.,  Val.,  Now.,  Dr.,  L6hr,  Elh.,  Hirscht,  Oet.) ;  this  is  better  than 
ap:  (Ba.),  or  aom  (Bauer);  cf.  Hoffm.  and  Gu.,  a'am;  Jus.  a'aD  vw  (but  ▼. 
Gun.);  Oort  (Em.)  aaun;  Rahmer  a>aD  (cited  by  Hirscht),  a  dialect  form 
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for  =  flame;  Va.  vta;  Gr.  use,  for  ■rc,  on  basis  of  0;  Hal.  *nir  •«. 

—  run]  %  =  -n'm,  with  fol.  suffixes  in  3  sg.  fem.  65  Kardfri.  We.,  twij  (so 
also  Gr.,  Now.,  L6hr,  Elh.,  Oet.,  Hal.). — ^n]  Hal.  nee.  —  iraji]  Oet^  *ojt. 
— 15.  'H'-m]  S  avyx*&  irard^w,  explained  by  Vol.  as  a  double 
rendering  based  on  a  reading,  'non  or  'man;  cf.  ®’s  rendering  of  05^ 
in  1  S.  710.  —  lfiDi]  ®  Tpoarcd'/ifrorrai  =  u>D'  or  wdu  (Va.,  Oet.)  or  idOk  (VoL). 

—  D'm  D'na]  6  (repot  ohcot  toWoL  ;  ©AQ  oIkoi  (repot  ro\\oL  There  is  no  need 
to  suppose,  with  Oort  ( TAT XIV.  128),  that  flfUJ  is  corrupt;  cf.  Baumann, 
|rn  *na.  —  nw  okj]  Lohr  om.  as  a  later  addition  ( v.s .). 

9-11.  Samaria's  wickedness  astonishes  the  neighboring  nations . 

9.  The  opening  words  accord  with  the  oriental  usage  of  sum¬ 
moning  assemblies  by  proclamation.  Proclaim ]  i.e.  let  it  be 
proclaimed,  the  word  being  used  indefinitely,*  and  not  addressed 
specifically,  either  to  the  prophets  f  (for  Amos  seems  everywhere 
to  be  standing  alone  in  his  work),  the  hostile  nations,!  or  any 
general  messenger.  §  —  Over  the  palaces ]  Because  either  the 
upper  classes  are  addressed,  as  corresponding  to  the  upper 
classes  of  Samaria,  upon  whom  judgment  was  coming,  ||  or  the 
palace  is  the  natural  place  from  which  proclamation  is  dissemi- 
nated.1T  —  Ashdod  .  .  .  Egypt]  The  prophets  not  infrequently 
represent  pagan  peoples  as  morally  superior  to  the  rebellious 
people  of  Yahweh,  because  the  former  sin  in  ignorance,  but  the 
latter  with  full  knowledge.**  These  two  names  are  representative, 
Ashdod  standing  for  Philistia.  In  explanation  of  the  selection  of 
these,  it  has  been  suggested  that  they,  of  all  nations,  rejoiced 
most  over  Israel’s  humiliation ;  -ft  that  these  two  in  contrast  with 
Edom,  Ammon,  Moab,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia,  stood  apart  from 
Israel ;  J  that  they  were  the  nations  whose  unrighteousness  Israel 
had  experienced ;  H  that  “  even  the  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines 
and  Egyptians,  who  indeed  are  not  weak  and  can  tolerate  much, 
would  be  amazed,  if  they  saw  the  mad  extravagance  and  the 
injustice  in  Samaria  ”;§§  that  Ashdod  especially  was  chosen  be¬ 
cause  of  its  similarity  to  Ttf,  the  word  used  in  v.10  to  denote  the 
violence  of  which  Amos  accuses  the  people.  ||||  —  Gather  ye  upon 
the  mountain  of  Samaria]  If  the  plural  is  read,  the  reference 
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is  to  the  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  from  which  may  be 
seen  the  mountain  or  hill  on  which  Samaria  is  built  and  on 
which  the  witnesses  might  stand  and  look  down  into  Samaria  (cf. 
i  K.  1 6s4)  ;*  but  the  better  reading  is  vr,  i.e.  the  mountain  or 
hill  of  Samaria  (cf.  41  61).  —  Samaria ]  is  declared  to  have  been 
founded  by  Omri  (1  K.  16*4).  It  is  on  a  hill  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains,  but 
open  toward  the  west.  Later  it  was  fortified,  especially  by 
Ahab,  so  that  it  was  strongly  defended.  It  took  a  siege  of  three 
years  for  Assyria  to  capture  it.  From  that  time  on  it  was  of 
little  importance.  —  And  see  the  manifold  tumults  therein ]  In 
other  words,  the  turbulent  and  voluptuous  life  of  the  nobles 
(Pr.  i518),t  including  oppression,  X  confusion  and  overturning  of 
justice,  §  arbitrary  deeds  of  might,  ||  strife  of  poor  and  rich, If 
terrores .**  — 10.  And  (how)  they  know  not  to  do  good ]  The  igno¬ 
rance  carries  with  it  indifference  and  hostility  (cf.  Je.  4“).  The 
emphasis  is  on  know,  all  ideas  of  right  having  been  lost.ff  The 
reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  wealthy  Samaritans.  —  These  who 
treasure  violence  and  oppression ]  That  is  either  (1)  store  up 
money  and  goods  which  are  the  fruit  of  violence  (cf.  a6-7),  \\  or 
(2)  heap  up  oppression  as  one  heaps  up  treasure.  §§  — 11.  There¬ 
fore]  Because  of  the  iniquities  which  have  been  mentioned,  for 
the  existence  of  which  there  is  ample  evidence,  an  adversary  shall 
surround  the  land ]  An  enemy,  U  ||  rather  than  affliction,^  in  view 
of  the  following  phrase ;  in  any  case,  the  invasion  is  one  which 
shall  include  the  whole  country.  —  And  he  shall  strip  from  thee  thy 
strength ]  The  subject  is  the  adversary  of  the  preceding  clause ; 
this  is  better  than  to  treat  the  verb  as  impersonal,  one  shall  strip,*** 
or  to  make  it  passive,  thy  strength  shall  be  stripped  from  fhec,ff 
or  to  understand  the  subject  to  be  Yahweh.  ftt  —  And  thy  palaces 
shall  be  plundered ]  The  beginning  of  the  more  detailed  description 
of  the  results  of  the  invasion,  the  principal  effect  of  which  is  seen 
in  the  destruction  of  the  more  prominent  and  splendid  buildings 
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of  the  city.  This  is  continued  directly  (according  to  the  re¬ 
arrangement  suggested  above)  in  v.15. —  And  I  will  smite  the 
winter  house  together  with  the  summer  house\  The  older  opinion, 
that  the  winter  and  summer  houses  were  distinct,  being  built  and 
arranged  differently,  although  close  together,* * * §  seems  to  have  little 
support.  They  were  rather  different  parts  of  the  same  house, f  the 
upper  story,  if  there  were  two,  or  the  exterior,  if  there  was  but  one 
story,  being  used  for  summer.  Cf.  Ju.  3®  Je.  36“  An  inscrip¬ 
tion  recently  discovered  at  Zinjirli,  dating  but  shortly  after  Amos’s 
time,  furnishes  an  interesting  parallel  to  this  expression.  Bar- 
rekub,  King  of  Sham’al,  a  vassal  of  Tiglathpileser  III.,  relates  his 
activities  in  decorating  his  father’s  house  in  honor  of  his  ancestors, 
the  kings  of  Sham’al,  and  says,  “  and  it  is  for  them  a  summer  house 
and  a  winter  house.”  I  —  The  houses  of  ivory]  That  is,  houses 
adorned  with  ivory  (cf.  Ps.  45s  and  Ahab’s  house,  1  K.  22®),  an 
evidence  of  great  luxury,  for  ivory  was  costly  (cf.  1  K.  io18).  All 
these  were  houses  of  nobles  rather  than  of  kings.  §  — Many  houses 
shall  perish ]  According  to  some  may  be  translated  greats  cf. 
Is.  5® ;  ||  but  the  more  natural  idea  is  that  many  houses  (cf.  6U  Is.  5® 
2  K.  175  fi),  even  those  of  the  common  people,  shall  be  destroyed.^ 
The  writer  sees  a  great  catastrophe,  the  destruction  of  every  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  city. 

9.  Sy]  According  to  Massora  Magna  (cf.  Mercer,  Ba.),  here  and  in  twelve 
other  cases,  yco  with  Sj?  instead  of  Sk.  —  ivwio]  On  prep,  a  after  noon  in 
cstr.  state  to  define  more  closely  the  force  of  annexion,  H.  9,  2 b\  GK.  130a; 
Ew.8  289  KQ.  3361*;  cf.  also  ypNa.  Against  ffUE  and  in  support  of  his  own 
reading  ( v.s .)  Elh.  urges  (1)  that  the  coupling  of  a  Philistine  town  with  the 
great  land  of  Egypt  is  unlikely  ;  (2)  that  one  would  not  expect  only  two  people 
to  be  summoned  to  witness  Samaria’s  corruption,  but  rather  the  whole  world ; 
(3)  that  the  reference  to  “palaces  ”  is  strange;  it  is  not  uncommon  to  speak 
of  the  land  when  the  inhabitants  of  it  are  really  referred  to,  but  “palaces”  is 
never  used  for  the  people  of  the  land  ;  (4)  0’s  reading  pidpn  ;  consequently  the 
reading,  “  Proclaim  to  the  lands,  from  Assyria  to  the  land  of  Egypt,”  etc.,  was 
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probably  the  original  one.  But  (i)  the  plural  moiK  occurs  only  once,  Ps.  4912, 
and  there  not  in  the  sense  of  lands,  countries,  but  as  denoting  the  landed 
possessions  of  individuals ;  (2)  Ashdod,  a  representative  town  of  Philistia, 
and  Egypt  are  summoned  as  two  of  the  lands  most  closely  concerned  with 
Israel’s  affairs ;  (3)  “  palaces,”  a  favorite  word  with  Amos,  are  mentioned  as 
representative  of  the  ruling  classes.  —  iodkh]  Niph.,  with  its  original  reflexive 
meaning,  GK.  51  c. —  nrr*??]  The  difference  between  the  sg.  vi  and  the  pi.  nn 
is  important ;  if  nn  is  read,  the  outside  nations  are  invited  into  Samaria 
itself  (cf.  41  61,  vj.).  — S?]  here  and  2  S.  1711  2  K.  22®°,  instead  of  after 
*pK,  according  to  Massora  Magna  (cf.  Mercer).  —  fnor]  The  name  of  the 

*  f 

city  is  in  Aram.  in  Syr.  ^4^,  Assyr.  Samerina .  It  probably  means 

watch-tower,  from  pd^.  Cf.  however,  Sta.  ZA  W.  V.  165-75  >  GAS.  HG. 
546-9.  —  none]  Cf.  Pr.  711  201.  The  pi.  may  intensify  the  idea  (GK.  124*)  or 
represent  a  condition  finding  frequent  expression  (GK.  124/)  ;  according  to 
Hi.  made  pi.  by  the  proximity  of  the  pi.  elsewhere  (1  S.  5®- 11  Zc. 

141*)  in  sg.  —  0'pir>]  Taken  (1)  as  a  pass,  ptcp.,  those  oppressed,  calumniam 
patientes  (Jer.,  Va.,  Ros.) ;  (2)  as  connected  with  PCViD  as  a  case  of  hendiadys 
=  the  great  cry  of  the  oppressed  (Geb.) ;  (3)  as  a  ptcp.  used  as  a  noun  (Jb. 
35®  Ec.  41),  cf.  *?ia:,  naiSo  (Hd.,  Ba.);  (4)  as  a  noun,  oppression  (Jus.,  Schro., 
Mau.,  and  most  modern  comm.),  used  collectively  and  then  abstractly,  GK. 
124*;  Ko.  261  d;  but  evidently  here  it  is  a  gloss  ( v.s .).  — 10.  17*1'  161] 
Grammatically  dependent  on  ikp  (v.®),  see  .  .  .  and  how  they  do  not  know  (cf. 
Ho.  710  Je.  21®  Ec.  610).  Cf.  GK.  157;  Ew.8  351  b ;  K6.  413^,  and  SHI.  259. 
—  nwy]  The  inf.  as  obj.  of  verb  (cf.  1  K.  37;  Is.  I14,  etc.) ;  cf.  H.  29,  1  d; 
GK.  114*;  K6.  3991.  —  nroj]  Fem.  for  neut.,  cf.  njn,  Gn.  50 *>;  nSpj,  Je.  614; 
njoj,  Ps.  510  ;  cf.  H.  2,  2  b  (2)  ;  GK.  122  q.  —  onsM.i]  Cf.  construction  of 
D'D*vn  (27);  K6.  411/;  GK.  126  £.  —  11.  aoDi  px]  Besides  the  textual 
changes  above,  the  following  constructions  have  been  suggested:  (1)  the 
supplying  of  Kb;  (Ros.);  (2)  a'3D  =  nia'aD  used  as  a  prep.,  Ps.  50*  (Hi.); 
(3)  supply  ix  nw  after  )  (Ros.),  the  )  =  and  indeed,  cf.  Je.  1518  Ez.  I37  M 
(GK.  154^);  (4)  200  =  "baa;  cf.  2  K.  17®  (Hd.);  (5)  a'ao  =  S  a*aD;  cf. 
Ex.  I6**  40*®  Nu.  I68,  b  here  omitted  on  account  of  the  sententious  brevity 
of  the  message  (Ba.,),  cf.  K6.  319  q ,  375 d.  —  pp'rii]  t  written  defectively; 
for  subj.  have  been  suggested,  px  (Mau.),  Yahweh  (Ba.),  -vp;dp  (Hi.),  H.  37, 
2c;  GK.  144  d,e;  Ew.8  294 £  (2);  cf.  v.8  Is.  63*;  We.’s  reading  ppirn  is 
suggestive,  but  not  really  necessary.  —  Ptp  ipr]  A  change  in  the  suffix  from 
the  3d  m.  pi.  to  the  2d  f.  sg.,  i.e.  to  the  city  of  Samaria  or  the  Israelitish 
nation,  GK.  122 h  ;  Ew.8  317  A ;  ?y  =  might,  with  the  idea  of  glory  (Ke.), 
not  fortresses  (Ew.),  which  would  require  a  more  specific  word  (Ba.);  cf. 
-naa,  mu  dp,  P».  291  96®  1328. — «b)]  On  form,  GK.  67/.  — 15.  'P'?ni]  The 
use  of  the  1st  p.  is  no  more  striking  after  nai  (v.11)  than,  according  to 
after  .  .  .  (v.14);  on  instead  of  GK.  75/  —  *pnn  p*a]  On 

annexion  as  a  substitute  for  the  adjectival  construction,  H.  8, 3  d;  GK.  128  q ; 
here  used  collectively.  —  Sj]  together  with  =  and,  cf.  Gn.  3212  28®  (Ros., 
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Mau.y  Or.,  We.,  Mit.,  Now.),  not  upon,  i.e.  the  stones  of  one  falling  upon 
those  of  the  other  (Ba.,  Ke.,  GAS.).  —  ftfn  *na]  On'na  =  b&t-tfi,  GK.  96; 
Sta.  §  187  a  ;  BSZ.  and  BDB.  s.v.  ftfn  (also  I  K.  io18;  cf.  Ez.  271*)  is  for  the 
fuller  oonjtf,  tooth  of  elephants  (cf.  I  K.  10 22  2  Ch.  921).  For  further  allu¬ 
sion  to  houses  of  this  kind,  see  1  K.  22s®  Ps.  45®.  —  iepj]  Pf.  3  pi.  of  «y©,  cf, 
Is.  6617  (BDB.),  or  of  nco,  cf.  Je.  124  (suggested  by  Ros.,  cf.  BSZ.  where  it  is 
assigned  to  both  roots !). — oon  O'na]  Singularly  like  the  Assyr.  bltu  rabu , 
the  ideographic  equivalent  of  the  word  ekallu ,  Sd'h,  which  has  gone  over  into 
Heb.,  Aram.,  and  Syr.  The  Assyr.  ekallu  is  itself  a  loan-word,  being  the 
Assyrian  form  of  the  Sumerian  e-gal  =  great  house.  The  phrase  here  may 
then  be  equivalent  to  D'Sp'n  =  palaces. 

12-14.  Nothing  will  be  left  to  Samaria's  luxurious  nobles;  and 
even  the  altars  of  Bethel  will  be  destroyed \ 

These  strophes  furnish  pictures  in  detail  of  the  coming  destruc¬ 
tion,  the  first,  of  its  effect  upon  those  who  have  been  living  lives 
of  luxurious  ease ;  the  second,  of  its  effect  upon  the  religious 
institutions  of  the  period. 

18.  Sia]  Hofftn.  (ZAIV.  III.  lot  f.)  — *Ji']  &  %os»lJ  =  sAaU  it 

carried  away ,  which  makes  better  sense,  unless  with  We.  we  understand  the 
last  part  of  the  line  to  have  been  lost,  eg.  from  the  invading  enemy,  —  jnctfa] 
Oort  ( ThT .  XIV.  128;  so  Baumann)  om.  as  a  later  insertion.  —  noa  pkm]  0 
Karbvam  ttjs  4>v\ris  (explained  by  Hirscht  as  =  n$o  nmpS;  by  Oort,  loc.  ciL 
as  =  73  UD3 ;  cf.  Stek.  102)  ;  cf.  9.  Karivam  tcXlparot;  5b  ^  ja  m2 

(=  neo  DKPD3,  k  and  n  having  been  transposed,  0  being  a  dittograph;  Seb.); 
HI  taSw  *ppP3  =  in  the  strength  of  power.  Oort,  non  'ntfp3  (so  also  VaL) ; 
Hal.  73  np33;  Marti,  nos  cushion.  —  cny]  0  Upeis;  against  the  explanation 
of  Jer.,  adopted  by  most  critics,  that  0  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word  and  so  merely  transliterated  it,  ipes,  and  that  it  was  afterward  modified, 
Hirscht  rightly  urges  the  fact  that  in  64  ©  renders  cny  correctly;  0Q11**,  2.,  a, 
and  Syr.-Hex.  have  kXIvtj,  and  some  codd.  icXlvei,  following  Aaftcurxw.  5b  has 

O  7 

(=  which  may  be  a  part  of  the  translation  of  as  it  was 

vocalized  (Seb.),  enj?  being  wholly  omitted.  ®  px'nn  =  trust,  which  points 
to  a  different  reading  from  fUUE,  since  in  64  cn?  is  rendered  correctly.  On  the 
basis  of  0’s  rendering,  and  the  supposition  that  all  point  to  a  word 

ending  with  c,  while  C  seems  to  have  read  a  word  beginning  with  r,  Hirscht 
proposes  (  =  their  confidence ).  T  has  Damasci .  Hoffm.’s  proposal  to 
read  Damascus ,  and  to  connect  12 b,  beginning  0'3C*'n,  with  v.18,  docs  not 
commend  itself.  We.  suggests  that  pern  is  a  corruption  of  some  word  corre¬ 
sponding  to  phd.  Lohr  om.  ooc”n  as  a  gloss  combined  from  3®  41  6*.  Elh. 
proposes  an?  ptrop  1331,  the  construction  being  like  that  of  nm  no  men  'S3 
in  2  Ch.  3610.  Oet.  fcn?  o37S3i,  cf.  Pr.  716.  Gr.  cn?  nypfr 3%  cf.  Ju.  4xi. 
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Margolis  (AJSL.  XVII.,  1901,  170 f.),  eny  translating:  “So  shall  the 

children  of  Israel  that  dwell  in  Samaria  rescue  the  corner  of  a  couch  and  the 
leg  of  a  bed/’  regarding  1  as  dittog.  of  3,  and  0  a s  dittog.  of  c%  and  treating  2 
as  2  of  accompaniment,  2  meaning  “  escape  with,  rescue.”  Che.  (EB.  I. 
149)  substitutes  22&D  for  pe>D"i;  Duhm  and  Marti,  ntfai. — 13.  v“6k  nvn  uik 
nwasn]  S  ictipiot  6  0eds  6  warroKpdrwp,  omitting  'rm;  so  also  U.  3  “the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Mighty  One,  the  God  of  Israel,”  reading  apparently  uik 
SmBM  vtSk  n wax  nw;  probably  the  Sk-W'  \iS k  is  a  gloss  explaining  run* 
nwasn  (Seb.).  L6hr  om.  the  whole  of  v.136,  'ui  w  ok:,  as  a  later  addition 
having  no  place  in  the  original  strophic  structure.  — 14.  nmaro]  Oort  naxo 
(TAT.  XIV.  142;  so  also  Val.,  Elh.;  cf.  Stade  and  Marti).  We.  om.  v 
as  a  later  addition  which  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  context  (so  also  Now.,  Ldhr; 
Che.  EB .  I.  154;  Bu.,  art.  “Amos,”  Jew.  Enc.'),  but  v.i. 

12.  As  the  shepherd  rescues  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion'].  The 
mind  of  the  prophet  reverts  to  his  own  experiences,*  and  not  sim¬ 
ply  to  a  popular  saying  f  (cf.  1  S.  ij34*-  Is.  314).  The  shepherd 
(cf.  Ex.  2213)  was  accustomed  to  produce  the  remains  of  a  beast 
as  evidence.  Amos’s  references  to  lions  are  not  infrequent ;  cf. 
3** 8  519.  The  force  of  the  comparison  lies  in  the  insignificant 
character  of  what  is  rescued,  viz.  two  legs  or  a  piece  of  an  ear], 
the  merest  remnant,  something,  indeed,  not  worthy  of  mention. 
Some  J  think  of  an  allusion  to  a  variety  of  goat  with  exceedingly 
large  ears,  which  would  be  of  sufficient  value  to  account  for  the 
shepherd’s  rescuing  them  at  such  danger  to  himself;  but  this  is 
unnecessary.  —  So  the  children  of  Israel  shall  be  rescued]  There 
is  to  be  added,  perhaps,  from  the  enemy  ( v.s .)  ;  cf.  the  rendering 
rescue  themselves ;  §  in  other  words,  practically  none  of  the  Is- 
raelitish  voluptuaries  described  shall  be  saved,  there  being  no 
possible  reference  to  the  remnant  referred  to  in  9®,  an  idea  so 
cherished  by  Isaiah  (6W).||  —  They  who  sit  in  Samaria  on  the 
comer  of  a  couch ,  on  the  damask  of  a  divan]  One  may  put  aside 
without  much  consideration  most  of  the  interpretations  proposed 
for  this  passage,  eg.  (1)  the  inhabitants  dwelling  in  two  particular 
streets  in  Samaria,  viz.  Peath  Mittah  and  Demesck  Eres (2)  by 
hypallage,  for  in  a  bed  of  extremity,**  i.e.  brought  from  afar, 
and  in  a  couch  of  Damascus, ft  covered  with  Damascene 
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stuff ;  * * * §  (3)  those  few  should  be  saved  who  had  crept  into 
beds  for  safety,  into  couches  covered  with  Damascene  stuff;  f 

(4)  in  Samaria,  that  is,  in  the  corner  of  a  bed,  etc.,  the  dty 
being  thus  compared  to  a  bed  from  its  geographical  position ;{ 

(5)  there  shall  be  saved  only  the  sick  lying  on  couches  ;§  (6)  shall 
secure  themselves  with  the  corner  of  a  couch,  etc.,  connecting 
nn  HKfin  with  ||  We  have  a  picture  of  Samaria’s  nobles  lying 
free  from  care  on  soft  couches  (61).1T  Perhaps  there  is  contained 
a  thrust  at  the  new  court  method  of  sitting  on  the  corners  of  sofas 
instead  of  lying  on  them.**  — 13.  Hear  ye]  Addressed,  not  to  the 
Egyptian  and  Philistine  nobles  who  are  thus  commissioned  by 
Yahweh  to  make  to  his  people  the  announcement  of  their  doom, ft 
nor  to  Israel  herself,  H  nor  to  the  few  faithful,  §§  nor  to  the  proph¬ 
ets  ( v.s .) ;  ||  ||  but  for  rhetorical  purpose,  to  individuals  among 
the  people,  or  to  any  who  might  hear.ff  —  And  testify  against] 
Meaning  more  than  declare  unto ,  cf.  Gn.  43s  Dt.  4“  30“  —  The 
house  of  Jacob ]  i.e.  the  house  of  Israel  (cf.  9®  with  9*) ;  but  the 
writer  means  not  all  Israel  (31),  who  would  have  an  interest  in  and 
be  witnesses  of  the  sin  and  punishment ;  ***  but  rather  the  ten 
tribes  (710),ttt  as  ls  indicated  by  the  mention  of  Bethel.  —  The 
declaration  of  the  Lord  Yahweh ,  the  God  of  Hosts]  Cf.  similar  ex¬ 
pressions  in  514  614  Ho.  125  Is.  i9  24,  here  either  wholly  or  in  part  a 
gloss ;  v.s.  for  the  great  variations  of  the  versions.  — 14.  That] 
What  follows  is  an  object  clause  after  testify  against  (v.13)  ;  cf.  the 
renderings,  for,\\\  surely.  § — In  the  day  that  I  visit  the  trans¬ 
gressions  of  Israel  upon  him]  i.e.  when  the  threatened  disaster 
comes.  —  I  will  inflict  punishment  upon  the  altars  of  Bethel] 
Peculiar  sacredness  attached  to  the  altars  (cf.  2s)  at  Bethel,  for 
here  Abraham  and  Jacob  had  erected  altars  (Gn.  i28  35r),  and 
here  sacrifice  had  been  offered  in  all  later  times  (1  S.  io3).  Allu¬ 
sions  to  the  worship  at  Bethel  are  found  in  1  K.  12s*31  i3Lt 
Am.  91  Ho.  415  io1,2  8.  The  destruction  of  these  altars  meant  in 
reality  the  entire  abolition  of  Israel’s  worship,  and  was  the  great¬ 
est  blow  which  could  be  struck.  Wellhausen  argues  that  v.14i 

*  Geb.  (1  Gun.  tt  Cal.,  Ba.  ***  Ba.,  Ke. 
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is  an  interpolation,  because  (1)  not  the  altars  but  Samaria’s  aris¬ 
tocracy  are  the  sinners,  (2)  the  sins  of  Samaria’s  aristocracy 
could  not  be  visited  upon  Bethel’s  altars,  and  (3)  in  the  preceding 
verses  and  in  v.u  Amos  speaks  of  Samaria’s  excesses ;  but  this  is 
not  convincing,  for  (1)  just  as  the  punishment  threatened,  takes,  in 
one  case,  the  form  of  destruction  of  dwelling  houses,  so  it  takes 
here  the  form  of  destruction  of  religious  structures ;  (2)  Bethel  is 
described  by  Amaziah  as  a  sanctuary  of  the  king  and  a  royal  resi¬ 
dence  (718),  and  its  destruction  would  mark  the  humiliation  of  the 
royal  house,  as  well  as  the  disappearance  of  the  last  refuge  of  the 
people  (1  K.  i50  2s®)  ;*  (3)  as  has  been  shown  above,  v.15  is  to  be 
taken  with  vs.11* u,  and  this  utterance  is  the  highest  yet  reached  in 
the  prophetic  climax.  —  Homs  of  the  altar ]  An  important  part  of 
the  altar,  since  they  were  needed  for  the  performance  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  ceremony  (Lv.  4®).t 

12.  S’r]  Impf.  of  dcf.  freq.,  H.  21,  2;  Dr.  §  33  ( a ) ;  GK.  107  f. — .  .  .  njnrt 
^wn]  On  the  use  of  the  article,  GK.  I26r.  —  >pc*]  On  form,  GK.  97  a ,  note; 
Sta.  §  361  b.  On  use  of  the  numeral  with  the  dual  to  express  a  certain  emphasis, 
GK.  88/;  Ko.  257  d. —  'k]  Used  especially  in  legal  expressions.  —  S^a]  Only 
here;  cstr.  of  S73,  a  piece ,  from  ^a,  in  Hiph.  divide ;=  rpjp,  lobe  of  the  ear. 
Ex.  19*°;  but  note  the  suggestion  of  laS  (z\j.)  ;  cf.  Is.  2618  (cf.  Gun.  per  contra). 

—  D*asnn]  Hoffm.’s  conjecture  that  with  this  word  v.18  begins,  O  yc  who  dwells 
etc ^  etc.,  hear ,  has  nothing  for  its  support ;  it  goes  better  with  what  precedes. 
The  ptcp.  with  the  art.  =  rel.  clause,  GK.  126^.  The  usual  objections  to 
the  JIU£  of  this  clause  are:  (1)  on  the  basis  of  the  rendering  Damascus , 
(a)  that  the  presence  of  Israelites  in  D.  is  inexplicable,  (b)  that  some  word 
corresponding  to  PKca  is  necessary  before  cny;  (c)  that  it  requires  a  change 
of  pointing,  viz.  ptroi;  (2)  on  the  basis  of  the  rendering  damask ,  (a)  that  in 
the  time  of  Amos  Damascus  was  not  renowned  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  material  now  named  after  it,  (b)  the  old  versions  are  all  against  it, 
(c)  in  Arabic  the  name  of  the  material  (dimaks)  differs  from  that  of  the  city 
(Dimaksh),  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  really  is  any  connection 
between  the  two.  Cf.  Frankel,  Aramaische  Fremdw'drter  im  Arabischen,  40, 
288;  K8.  Stil.  26  f.;  BDB.  For  the  various  attempts  to  emend  the  text  vj. 

—  IS.  nwasn  'nSx  nw  'nx]  This  is  the  only  occurrence  in  the  O.  T.  of  this 
full  title.  Other  combinations  with  Pixax  in  Amos  are  r-uosn  'nSx  nm,  614; 


•Mit 

t  On  an  Aramaic  inscription  from  Teima,  to  the  S.E.  of  Edom,  an  altar  is 
represented  with  horns,  curved  like  those  of  an  ox,  rising  from  the  comer.  Perrot 
and  Chipiez,  History  of  Art  in  Sardinia,  Judaea ,  etc.,  I.  304. 
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nwax  '.-iSk  nrn,  4**  514f-87  6s;  nwaxn  mn>  'jin,  9*;  *rw  nwai  'hSk  nrr*,  5*. 
6  has  nwa*  also  in  9*  w.  Other  divine  titles  used  in  Amos  are :  nwf  54  times; 
nvn  'jih,  19  times;  'j-w,  3  times;  and  0'iV?K,  once,  viz.  411.  L5hr  (p.  58) 
maintains  (1)  that  of  the  titles  in  which  nuns  appears,  the  oldest  one  is 
rmox  nw,  a  form  not  appearing  in  Amos,  but  especially  frequent  in  Is.,  Je^ 
Hg.,  and  Zc.;  (2)  that  nittas  was  not  used  at  all  by  Amos,  but  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  later  editors  wherever  it  appears  in  the  book;  (3)  that  the  earliest 
passage  in  which  nnox  appears  is  2  S.  510,  which  belongs  to  the  9th  century, 
and  shows  that  the  name  has  been  long  familiar  to  the  people;  (4)  that  the 
earliest  use  of  miox  that  has  come  down  to  us  was  that  which  denoted 
Yahweh’s  warlike  might,  and  (5)  that  later  it  came  to  denote  Yahweh  as  the 
ruler  of  the  powers  of  nature.  The  title  is  distinctly  of  a  prophetic  character, 
occurring  only  in  the  prophets,  the  prophetic  histories,  and  in  six  Psalms  of  a 
prophetic  tone.  For  other  discussions  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  name 
see  De.  ZLTh .,  1874,  pp.  217 flf. ;  Schra.  JPTA.,  1875,  pp.  316 ff.;  Sm.  ReL 
185;  Kautzsch,  ZA  IV.  VI.  1 7  ff.t  260;  Dr.;  BDB.  — 14.  o>'3]  in  cstr.  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  following  inf.,  which  serves  as  protasis,  H.  29,  i,b;  GK.  114  4. 

—  'fnfioi]  The  1  marks  tl\e  apodosis,  H.  25,2*/;  GK.  112  mm;  K6.  367s; 
acc.  to  Ew.  the  protasis  includes  all  of  v.14,  the  apodosis  beginning  with  v.u. 

—  .  .  .  ninarp]  PI.  fem.,  referring  to  inanimate  objects,  H.  2,  2  b  (1); 
GK.  122  m,  n. 

IV.  1-3.  The  women  of  Samaria  who  by  their  debaucheries 
have  oppressed  the  poor  will  be  carried  away  captive  through 
breaches  in  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  fifth  and  sixth  strophes 
close  the  piece  and  present  in  form  and  thought  an  almost 
perfect  climax. 

At  first  sight  the  pentameter  seems  to  have  been  abandoned ;  but  a  study 
of  the  double  strophe,  as  a  whole,  shows  a  purpose  in  this  on  the  part  of 
the  artist.  One  serious  difficulty  remains,  however,  upon  any  hypothesis  of 
construction,  viz.  the  evident  shortness  of  strophe  5,  line  2,  fnofr  nna  (41). 
It  is  probable  that  a  word  like  13^'  has  dropped  out  after  ncfy  The  tetram¬ 
eter  of  lines  3  and  4  is  explained  by  the  evident  desire  for  double  phrases 
ending  in  r>i  and  0'T»  hy  the  length  and  full  sound  of  two  of  these  phrases  thus 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  and  by  the  preparation  of  the  poet  for  the  climactic 
effort  which  is  to  be  made  in  strophe  6.  This  last  point  will  perhaps  also  explain 
the  shortness  of  strophe  6.  Having  now  used  every  art  at  his  disposal  with  which 
to  prepare  for  the  final  scathing  words  of  taunt  and  rebuke,  line  3  is  drawn  out 
with  words  long  and  strong  sounding,  while  line  4  is  still  longer  and  stronger, 
a  fitting  expression  of  the  terrible  thought  which  has  been  accumulating. 
Isaiah,  in  later  times,  adopted  not  only  the  idea  of  reaching  a  climax,  in  the 
description  of  a  coming  calamity,  by  charging  the  women  with  responsibility 
because  of  their  debaucheries,  but  also  the  use  of  words  ending  in  D'  and  O' 
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for  the  effect  of  the  sound.  Cf.  Is.  31*-28,  in  which  this  method  is  developed  at 
great  length  and  most  skilfully. 


1.  |»an]  U  pingues;  %  k;D3j;  2.  a l  pbtt  t&rpofot;  other  versions  treat 
as  proper  name.  —  ofnnnS]  We.  p'jpitS;  so  also  p'Sy  and  pn*  (v.a)  (so 
Now.,  Elh.,  Oet,  L6hr). —  nman]  pi.,  and  add  to  us  (=u^);  this,  if 
original,  would  make  five  words  in  this  line.  —  2.  nw  upk]  ff  om.  one 
of  these  titles,  having  merely  irfpiot.  — wipa]  0  <c ard  tup  dylup.  Gr.  woj a, 
cf.  6®  Je.  5 114.  —  >a]  Baumann  om.  —  wji]  0  nal  X^papoprai;  similarly  SbTtf. 
We.  siKtr^i  (so  Gr.,  Now.,  Elh.,  Oort  Em.,  Oet.,  Hirscht).  —  n'jxa]  0  4p 

SwXoit;  *A.  ip  &vpto?t;  0.  ip  Sbpcurt;  Sb  U  in  contis ;  %  pn'Dnn  Sy. 

—  pnnrun]  0  koI  rods  p*<f  v/jlwp  ;  ®  panm  —  nan  nnma]  0  tit  \4pirrat 
inroKcuapuipovt  ippaXmhnv  Spwvpoi  Xotpuol,  of  which,  according  to  Vol.,  tit 
\4piyrat  is  the  translation  of  nwDa,  incoKatopuipovt  an  explanatory  addition, 
ipfiaXovaip  a  vb.  supplied  from  the  context,  and  tparvpoi  Xoi/xol  ( =  turning 
plagues')  an  erroneous  translation  of  run.  0A(*  om.  inroKaiopJpovt  ippaXownp; 
7  codd.  om.  tpnrvpoi  Xotpuol;  hence  Hirscht  regards  0  as  containing  a  double 
rendering  of  run,  which  was  either  unknown  to  the  translators  or  else  illegible. 

—  nrv»D]  Sb  XtOfA  —  njn]  Gr.  n in,  on  basis  of  ’A.  IxOvSlup,  and  Sb  |^).  — 
8.  npjj  nr*  nj**n  O'XPm]  0  kclI  i^tpex^todt  (  =  nji«in>)  yvppal  kolt 4 vavr i 
d\\ij\up,  of  which  yvppal  Karipavri  is  probably  a  corruption  of  yvvaiKtt  tvavri 
(so  Va.,  Ba.,  Hirscht),  or  perhaps  yvppal  =  n>xns,  cf.  Lv.  134*  Nu.  5® 
(so  Vol.).  Gr.  O'jpd  ’'K.  HaL  ppjj]  'k  n^K*n  '01. — njroSon]  0  dvopup^- 

ottrdt;  so  U,  reading  ruroStfn;  cf.  Sb  ^  aJl n. — njmpnn]  0  tit  t6  Spot 
rd  *P oppdp  (  =  njionn  pn);  0.  tit  rd  inf/rjXbp  Spot;  U  in  Armon  ;  *A.  ' kppuopd ; 
2.  tit  * KppMvloip;  ®  ucpn;  Sb  ^  Many  emendations  have 

been  suggested  for  these  last  two  words,  eg.:  Hi.  ruin  inn  fnaStfrp  (njm 
being  a  contraction  of  njiyc)  =  and  ye  shall  be  cast  out  on  the  mountains 
as  a  refuge.  Ew.  romp  pm  =  and  ye  shall  cast  Rimmonah  to  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Ba.  pop  ppp  TPpWrn.  New.  ruopnn  npnaStf.P)  =  and  I  will  cast  it 
forth  utterly  destroying  it.  DSderlein  and  Dahl,  pom,  the  former  trans¬ 
lating  “  Schlachtbank,”  the  latter  “  Verweisungsort.”  Meier  (SK.,  1842, 
pp.  1028  f.)  npo  p.p.p  njnaStf  ni  =  and  ye  shall  cast  (each  one  of  you)  on  the 
mountain  her  false  god,  njm  being  derived  from  po  =  divide,  decide  (cf. 

Arab.  (jLo>  to  lie),  and  meaning  an  image,  an  idol;  cf.  npon  (Jb.  418  Dt.  41® 
Ex.  20*).  Gr.  njiDPN  npn  njnaktfnj.  K5.  (II.  i.  p.  459,  N.  5),  nymnn  npnn. 
Hu  (1st  ed.),  p^dp  ppp  fnaStfrn  (so  also  St.,  Gun.).  Elh.  njmpnn  jnpSrn  (so 
sdso  Gun.  ThSt.  XVIII.  218).  Oet.  npop.p  n«  njroStfni  (cf.  Or.  njnaSpni 
L6hr,  ppo»  nuoPH  pk  ySmu  Oort,  njiopnn.  Mit.  pop  npn 
as  toward  the  highlands  of  Ramman,  i.e.  Syria.  Che.  ( EB .  II.  1966), 
3  njSnjfrn.  HaL  pjo^op  (cf.  Is.  2010  Je.  2219).  Marti,  n'on?,.  The  orig¬ 
inal  text  seems  to  be  beyond  recovery  (so  We.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Dr.,  et  al.). 
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1.  Ye  kine  of  Bashan ]  The  attention  of  the  prophets  is  not 
infrequently  turned  to  women  (cf.  Is.  3“  41).  The  women  of  the 
times  are  here  designated  by  a  figure  strikingly  appropriate. 
Bashan  *  was  the  northernmost  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
mountainous  range  east  of  the  Jordan,  reaching  to  the  Yarmuk, 
south  of  which  were  Mt.  Gilead  and  Ha-Mishdr,  and  was  known 
for  its  oaks  (Is.  218  Ez.  27®  Zc.  n2),  its  pastures  (Mi.  714Na.  i4  Je. 
5019),  and  especially  its  cattle  (Dt.  3214  Ps.  22“  Ez.  3918),  which  are 
represented  as  being  both  fat  and  ferocious.  The  allusion  is  not  to 
the  men,t  especially  judges  and  counsellors,  called  cows  by  way  of 
contempt,  which  supposition  would  explain  the  masculine  form  of 
WQtf ;  but,  in  view  of  Dnn,  Je.  5027  Ps.  22“,  where  men  are  intended, 
and  the  feminine  forms  occurring  so  frequently  in  the  passage,  to  the 
noble  women  and  princesses  l  who  are  now  rebuked  because  of  their 
sins. —  Who  ...  in  the  mountain  of  Samaria']  Cf.  above  and  on 
39. — Injure  the  poor  and  crush  the  needy]  Not  directly,  to  be  sure, 
but  through  their  husbands]  (cf.  21  8®),  not  the  rich,  §  of  whom 
the  rulers  ask  bribes,  for  oppressing  the  poor ;  nor  the  kings  and 
princes  ||  urged  to  intemperance  by  their  counsellors ;  nor  the  king, 
the  plural  being  a  plural  of  excellence  (cf.  Gn.  401  2  S.  10s), 
but  the  lords,  or  husbands  of  the  debauchees  f  (cf.  Gn.  i8K 
1  K.  i17ff-  Ps.  4511),  the  masculine  suffix  being  due  to  careless¬ 
ness,  to  whom  they  say  bring  that  we  may  feast],  i.e.  the 
husbands  are  induced  to  deal  oppressively  with  the  poor  in 
order  that  they  may  procure  the  viands  needed  for  their  wives’ 
debaucheries  (cf.  Is.  28lff),  which,  from  the  general  character  of 
the  language,  may  be  understood  to  have  included  drinking, 
feasting,  and  wanton  luxury  of  every  kind.  —  2.  The  Lord  Yahweh 
hath  sworn]  Cf.  similar  expressions  (68  S7).  —  By  his  holiness] 
Not  by  his  sanctuary,  §  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  by  which, 
as  the  symbol  of  his  holiness,  he  may  swear;  nor  by  his  holy 
name  **  (Je.  4426) ;  but  rather  by  his  majesty,! t  “  his  sacred  awe- 


•  Wetzstein,  Naur  an,  39-42,  83-6;  Gu.  7.  DP  V.,  1890,  230  ff. ;  GAS.  HG.  53, 
549  ft  575  f.,  and  art.  "  Bashan,"  DB. ;  Dr.  art.  "  Bashan,"  EB. 
f  Jer.  (fol.  &),  Cal.,  Os.,  Mercer,  Har.,  Dat,  Hd. 

t  Geb.,  Jus.,  Va.,  Hi.,  Ba.,  Ke.,  Gun.,  We.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Dr.  §  CaL 
(|  Ros.,  Mau.,  Hd. 

D  Geb.,  Jus.,  Va.,  Ba.,  Hi.,  Ke.,  We.,  Dr.  **  Va.  ft  Jus.,  SchrO.,  Ros.,  Now. 
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inspiring  personality,”*  with  the  implication  that  he  will  vindicate 
his  holiness  by  inflicting  punishment  for  sin.f —  Days  are  coming 
upon  you ]  The  sad  and  serious  forecast  of  gloom  and  wretched¬ 
ness  so  common  in  prophecy  (cf.  811  9W  of  the  bright  future,  i  S. 
281  2  K.  2o17  Is.  398,  and  fifteen  times  in  Je.,  eg.  7®  1614). — 
And  ye  shall  be  taken  with  hooks ]  The  translation  shields  {  gives 
no  sense  here ;  the  same  is  true  of  thorns ;  §  the  figure  is  that  of 
fish  (no  longer  cows)  caught  by  hooks.  ||  This  is  better  than  to 
understand  the  representation  of  animals  led  by  rings  in  their 
noses. IT  —  Even  the  last  0/  you]  That  Amos  does  not  mean  here 
their  posterity  **  (cf.  Je.  3117  Ps.  10913  Dn.  n4)  is  clear  from  717,  in 
which  he  looks  forward  to  an  immediate  destruction.  In  the 
synonymous  member,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  he  adds  that  even 
of  those,  if  there  are  any,  who  may  be  left,  the  last  without  excep¬ 
tion  shall  suffer  in  like  manner,  viz.  be  carried  away  with  fish¬ 
hooks]  thus  interpreting  the  expression  already  given. The 
older  interpretation  pots  was  strange  enough  in  connection  with 
the  word  nan,  fish.  Calvin’s  idea,  that  though  they  thought  them¬ 
selves  so  large  they  should  be  carried  away  by  a  very  small  instru¬ 
ment  (fish-hooks),  and  Gebhard’s,  that  the  instruments  were  poles 
sharp  like  thorns,  which  were  to  be  used  for  rescuing  the  women 
from  fish-ponds  into  which  they  had  fallen,  are  equally  absurd ;  cf. 
the  view  of  G.  A.  Smith  that,  the  hooks  ordinarily  used  for  such 
purposes  having  all  been  used  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
captives,  fish-hooks  will  be  used  for  the  last  of  them.  The  correct 
idea  is  the  same  as  in  Hb.  i14*,  i.e.  that  of  women  as  helpless  as 
the  fish  in  the  hands  of  the  angler  (Mitchell)  ;  cf.  also  the  usage  of 
the  Assyrians  in  leading  captives  by  ropes  fastened  to  rings  in  the 
under  lip.  —  3.  And  through  breaches]  Emphatic  by  its  posi¬ 
tion;  these  could  hardly  have  been  prepared  beforehand  for  secret 
escape,  §§  nor  were  they  made  by  the  people  themselves  in  their 
hurry  to  escape ;  ||  Sj  but  were  those  made  by  the  enemy,  and, 
according  to  the  picture,  are  so  many  as  to  furnish  the  easiest 
exit  from  the  city ;  cf.  2  K.  1  f‘ fl,  also  Gn.  38s9.  —  Ye  shall  go  forth] 

•  Mit.  f  Os.,  Hd.,  Ke.  %  ’A. ;  ©&  weapons.  {  Doderlein. 

|  Cal,  Ros.,  Schrd.,  Mau.,  Pu.,  Gun.,  Mit.,  Now.,  Dr. 

if  Jus.,  Hi.,  GAS.;  cf.  Duhm  and  Marti.  +*  Geb.,  Hi.,  Ba.,  Gun.,  Elh. 

*tt  Ros.,  Hi.,  Ke.  Rawlinson,  Anc.  Mon.  1. 243.  Hi.  [JU  So  apparently  CaL 
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Direct  address ;  not  escaping  as  fugitives,*  but  carried  away  as 
captives,  f  —  Each  woman  straight  before  her ]  i.e.  not  one  after 
another ;  {  nor  each  caring  only  for  herself  §  (cf.  Jos.  6* 10  Is.  47w), 
nor  each  one  alone,  unaccompanied  by  a  man,  ||  nor  each  one 
in  a  captive  state,  not  permitted  to  turn  to  the  right  hand  or 
the  left  but  each  one  straight  forward  “  from  the  place  where 
she  is  captured,”  f  i  c.  through  the  breach  which  is  directly  before 
her  **  (cf.  here  also  Is.  47“  Jos.  65, 20) .  —  And  ye  shall  be  east]  The 
passive  is  easier  than  the  active  with  the  object  supplied,  “  ye  shall 
cast  yourselves.”  —  Toward  Harmon]  In  favor  of  understanding 
this  word  as  the  name  of  a  place,  however  uncertain  may  be  its 
exact  significance  (v.i.),  may  be  urged  (1)  the  general  testimony 
of  the  versions,  (2)  the  weight  of  interpretation,  (3)  the  demands 
of  the  passage,  and  (4)  that  this  piece,  like  other  pieces  of  Amos, 
might  be  expected  to  close  with  a  statement  of  the  place  to  which 
Israel  is  to  be  sent  captive ;  cf.  5 27  614.ff 

1.  wer]  Masc.,  though  women  are  addressed,  because  standing  first  (cf. 
Is.  3211)  GK.  144*7,  Ko.  205  c. — jtfan  rvn^]  rn*  for  rns,  hence  -  unchange¬ 
able,  even  in  cstr.,  GK.  25  e\  the  art.  used  in  jtra?  regularly  in  historical 
statements  {eg.  Nu.  2188  Dt.  I4  Jos.  171  but  not  in  I  Ch.  5“),  and  fre¬ 
quently,  though  not  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  poetry;  it  is  present,  eg.,  in 
Is.  218  Je.  2221,  but  lacking  in  Ps.  2218  6816* 28  Is.  33*  Ez.  27*  39**  Mi.  7“ 
Na.  I4  Zc.  I  i2  ;  cf.  Dr.  Dt .  47  ;  GAS.  //C.  549  ;  it  is  the  distinctive  art ,  as 
in  GK.  126 e. —  nytfjp]  Art.  with  ptep.  =  rel.  clause;  prj?  is  very 

general,  including  the  doing  of  an  injury  whether  open  or  secret ;  while 
pxi  refers  rather  to  open  attack  and  assault  (IIo.  511  Ju.  io8);  both  words 
are  found  together,  as  here,  in  Dt.  2888  1  S.  I28*4.  nar  indicates  a  more 
entire  destruction.  —  Note  asyndeton  in  case  of  the  pteps.  with 

the  art.  —  an'rtK^]  on  is  either  an  error  in  grammatical  usage  (Ba.),  or  the 
masc.  because  the  cows  (fem.)  are  used  to  represent  men  (Ros.,  Mau.), 
or  a  copyist’s  mistake  (v.j.),  or  the  masc.  used,  as  including  the  fem.  (Schro.), 
cf.  aa0?;*,  aanN  (v.2)  with  the  use  elsewhere  of  the  fem.;  see  GK.  135 
Ko.  14.  —  nM'a">]  S g.,  although  addressed  to  bh^-in;  to  be  urged  perhaps 
in  favor  of  interpreting  orn-m  king  (Ros.,  Mau.,  Hd.);  on  He  cohort.» 
GK.  48  1 ;  Sta.  §  595  b.  —  The  simplest  expression  for  purpose,  H. 

26,  2 a,  Dr.  §  60,  GK.  108 d.  —  2.  par?]  Pf.  of  indef.  past;  H.  17,  3;  D1* 

§  9;  GK.  106 —  *pa]  This  a  falls  under  the  general  head  of  means  or  1#* 
strument ,  cf.  its  use  in  ot^a  (Dt.  618,  etc.);  as  here  in  Jos.  212  and  fre* 


t  Mit.  %  Jus.  §  Ew.  ||  Geb. 

•*  Ros.  ft  Hoflfm.,  ZA  W.  III.  10a;  but  cf.  Marti. 


*  Hi.,  Or. 
%  Hd.,  Dr. 
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quently,  Is.  62®;  cf.  Arab.  which  must  be  used  in  swearing  rather  than  5 

or  CJ,  before  a  pron.  suf.,  and  when,  as  here,  the  vb.  is  expressed  (Wright, 
Arab .  Gram.  II.  §  62).  —  '.7]  Either  a  part,  of  asseveration,  surely ,  or  equiva¬ 
lent  to  quotation  marks  (Hd.),  GK.  157  A  —  Kto]]  Shall  it  be  taken  (1)  as 
a  Niph.  pf.  used  impers.  (Hi.),  cf.  Gn.  119  Ex.  137  Is.  231,  H.  25,  2  d% 
or  (2)  as  Qal.  impf.  1  pi.  (sugg.  by  Va.),  or  (3)  as  PT€l  pf.  (GK.  75  00) 
with  a^nn  understood  as  subj.  (Ke.),  or  used  impersonally,  cf.  1  K.  911 
(Sc hr 6.,  Ba.,  Ke.),  or  (4)  with  the  text  changed  to  ww  (vj.)?  Preferable 
is  (3)  or  (4).  On  pf.  with  1  cons,  here,  GK.  112  x  ;  Ko.  361  c . — .  .  .  rv»j*a 
rtn'Da],  This  is  the  only  case  where  *vo  has  the  meaning  hook ,  its  usual 
sense  being  thorn ,  and  the  only  occurrence  of  the  fern,  form  of  the  plural. 
n»  also  is  found  only  here,  the  usual  form  being  o'jr,  pi.  of  f*.  The 
primary  force  of  both  words,  as  also  of  n'n,  is  brier ,  thorn  (cf.  Pr.  22s  Jb.  5® 
Is.  3418  Ho.  2®  9®),  and  the  meaning  hook  is  of  later  origin  ;  cf.  Assyr.  l?ahin, 
hihinu,  thorn.  Hal.  urges  that  usage  of  the  kind  here  described  was 
never  accorded  to  women,  but  only  to  dangerous  prisoners,  and  that  njKxn 
of  v.s  shows  that  women  go  forth  voluntarily,  hence  that  the  statement 
is  made  not  of  living  women  but  of  the  carcasses  of  women  that  are 
dragged  out  and  cast  upon  the  dung  heap.  —  ipn'yjw]  Stronger  than 
(Ew). — 3.  O'inni]  Ancient  interpreters  (so  Dat.,  Jus.)  seem  to  have  read  with 
3  = through ;  but  it  may  be  the  acc.  as  obj.  of  Kr  (Va.,  Schro.,  Ba.);  cf. 
Gn.  444  GK.  118  d;  Ko.  211  d;  on  position,  Ew.®  309  a,  X.  —  note]  As  dis¬ 
tributive  pron.  GK.  139  A  —  nnp^ePrn]  Read  by  &  and  other  versions  ( v.s .)  as 
a  Hoph. ;  otherwise  with  an  obj.  supplied  (Geb.),  the  n_  is  either  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  last  syllable  of  rnKxn  (Ke.,  Mit.);  or  to  be  taken  as 
n  paragogic,  though  rare  in  pf.  (Va.,  Ros.),  cf.  Is.  7a  2  S.  I9®;  or,  better, 
as  a  case  of  dittography,  GK.  44  k  (y.s.). —  njininn]  In  addition  to  the 
explanations  of  this  term  involving  emendation  of  the  text  (vj.)t  the  fol¬ 
lowing  renderings  may  also  be  cited:  (1)  pmn  has  been  regarded  as  a 
stronger  pronunciation  of  ps^K  and  interpreted  (a)  of  the  king's  palace, 
(1 b )  of  the  fortresses  or  palaces  of  the  enemy  (so  Jus.,  SchrS.,  et  at .)  ; 
(2)  it  has  been  identified  with  Armenia  (so  2.,  Jer.,  et  al.)  ;  (3)  high- 
lands  which  had  to  be  crossed  on  the  way  to  Assyria  (so  Hes.,  Mau.); 
(4)  the  name  of  the  mountain  on  which  Samaria  stood,  or  some  portion  of  it 
(AE.);  (5)  Mt.  Amanus  (Luther);  (6)  pride  (Rashi);  (7)  it  has  been 

9^ 

connected  with  Arab.  and  referred  to  the  harem  of  a  hostile  king.  It 

is  regarded  as  inexplicable  by  many  (so  We.,  Val.,  Dr.,  Now.,  GAS.,  et  al.). 
It  is  to  be  taken,  in  any  case,  as  a  place-name,  and  We.'s  objection  to  this, 
that  such  a  name  would  be  suitable  if  the  people  as  a  whole  were  spoken  of, 
while  it  does  not  suit  where  the  women  in  particular  are  mentioned,  does  not 
hold  in  view  of  the  preceding  njuxn  0'X*m  All  efforts  to  discover  such  a 
place  as  Harmon  have  thus  far  failed. 
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§7.  Israel’s  failure  to  understand  the  divine  judgments.  4** 

The  occasion  is  perhaps  a  festival.*  The  prophet  in  an  ironical 
vein  exhorts  Israel  to  continue  in  the  formal  ceremonial  worship 
—  the  cultus  at  Bethel  and  Gilgal  —  but  it  is  all  an  illusion,  and 
displeasing  to  the  very  God  whose  favor  they  thus  seek  to  gain. 
Again  and  again  Yahweh  has  indicated  his  displeasure  with  their 
conduct  in  drought,  in  famine,  in  blight  of  crops,  in  pestilence 
and  war,  and  in  earthquake ;  but  alas  !  they  have  not  turned  back 
It  remains,  therefore,  to  inflict  upon  them, — what?  In  any 
event,  "  Prepare,  O  Israel,  to  meet  thy  God  !  ”  Who  is  he  that 
speaks  thus  ?  The  God  of  creation  and  history. 

This  piece,  though  very  different  in  movement  and  structure  from  any  that 
has  preceded,  is  none  the  less  artistic.  The  arrangement  presented  here  appeared 
in  BW .,  October,  1898,  pp.  251  f.  In  its  original  form  the  piece  consisted  of 
nine  strophes,  each  containing  four  trimeters.  Of  these,  1  and  2,  which  form 
the  introduction,  are  closely  connected,  likewise  8  and  9,  which  form  the  con¬ 
clusion.  Strophes  3-7,  each  of  which  is  introduced  by  a  vb.  in  the  first  per¬ 
son  ( 76  and  80  are  a  gloss),  and  characterized  by  the  refrain  But  you  did  not 
return  to  me ,  saith  Yahweh ,  make  the  body  of  the  poem  (cf.  below  on  strophes 
4,  5).  Muller’s  arrangement  ( Die  Prophetent  I.  68  f.)  of  this  section,  in¬ 
cluding  41"3,  is  arbitrary  and  artificial.  His  attempt  to  secure  strophes  of 
5+4  +  3  +  2-f1,  and  refrain,  i.e.  16  lines,  with  an  introduction  of  8  lines 
and  a  closing  strophe  of  8  lines,  is  an  utter  failure.  One  need  only  examine  the 
lines  to  see  that  they  have  been  arranged  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  theory. 
It  is  important  to  note  the  more  serious  changes  of  text  involved  in  the 
reconstruction  here  adopted.  These  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  their 
proper  places:  — 

(1)  the  rejection  in  v.7a  of  the  gloss  O'enn  nvhv  nya;  (2)  the  rejection 
of  v.76  and  all  of  v.8,  except  the  refrain,  as  a  gloss;  (3)  the  rejection  of 
the  gloss  DO'DiD  oy;  (4)  the  treatment  of  v. 18  as  a  later  addition,  although, 
if  the  line  idp  nnos  \-iSk  nm  might  be  fitted  into  strophe  8,  the  place  of  a 
lost  line  would  be  supplied  in  that  strophe  and  an  extra  line  avoided  in 
strophe  9. 

The  arrangement  proposed  by  Lohr  (in  1901)  has  much  in  common  with 
the  present  reconstruction,  viz.  (1)  the  rejection  of  vs.7- 8  as  a  later  addition 
(so  also  Baumann);  7o86,  however,  are  regarded  here  as  genuine;  (2)  the 
treatment  of  vs.126- 18  as  an  interpolation;  (3)  Lohr  finds  in  vs.4-6  and9*u  six 
strophes  identical  with  strophes  1-3  and  5-7  of  the  present  arrangement  (ex¬ 
cept  that  he  makes  two  lines  out  of  the  refrain  instead  of  one,  as  here,  and 
retains  03'DiD  w  oy).  But  L5hr  differs  also  in  connecting  3146  91  (as  far 


•We. 
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as  D'BDn)  and  9*  with  the  present  piece,  which  he  regards  as  only  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  address  against  the  sanctuaries  at  Bethel  and  Gilgal,  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  44"120  being  lacking. 

4,  5.  Continue ,  O  Israel \  your  efforts  by  sacrifices  to  secure 
Yahweh' s  favor ,  —  but  it  is  useless . 

The  strophe  consists  of  three  couplets,  each  containing  an  ironical  command 
relating  to  the  cultus,  with  a  fourth  couplet  explaining  Israel’s  strange  conduct, 
viz.  their  love  for  all  this  empty  show.  The  structure  is  perfect,  every  line 
being  regular  in  length. 

4.  W?jn]  5b  and  E  precede  by  3.  —  iann]  Oort,  iavn  ( TAT, ’.  XIV.  143; 
so  also  Gun.,  Elh.,Oet.). — 5.  nun  form  nopi]  0xal  drtyytoaav  r6noy=* toni 
nyn  pro;  E  =  Doro  (so  also  Hirscht);  Ew.,  nepi  (so  also  Gun.,  Oort  Em.% 
Elb.  and  Oet.,  who  omits  conj.) ;  cf.  Margolis  ( AJSL,  XVII.  171),  who  suggests 
fnm  pro  Call  out  in  the  streets,  Thanksgiving !  —  wifli]  0  tn 

iica\4trarro  =  «njj;  5b  ojcTjJo  (=  '3  Wjp). —  vwn]  0  joins  to  fol.  cl., 
while  5b  translates  nSn^ko  =  ^Sch. 

4.  Go  to  Bethel  and —  transgress .]  It  is  only  necessary  to  read 
the  whole  phrase  to  see  that  the  prophet  is  not  serious ;  “  going 
to  Bethel  ”  carries  with  it  transgression,  the  two  are  synonymous. 
The  tone  of  voice,  doubtless,  indicated  the  irony  of  the  expression. 
The  transgression  was  not  (1)  the  worshipping  on  high  places, 
a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  central  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem 
(Dt.  I24"7),*  for  that  law  had  not  yet  been  promulgated;  nor 
(2)  the.  changing  of  the  details  of  the  ceremonial  by  adapting 
them  to  the  heathen  worship  outside  of  Israel ;  f  nor  (3)  the  calf- 
worship  which  was  in  vogue  at  Bethel  (cf.  Ho.  415  85  f)  ;  t  nor 
(4)  the  failure  to  give  Yahweh  a  proper  place  in  the  worship ;  § 
nor  (5)  the  fact  of  engaging  in  worship  though  morally  unfit,  ||  — 
but  the  fact  of  engaging  in  any  kind  of  ceremonial  worship  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  Yahweh,  when,  indeed,  the  more  zealously 
they  observe  the  cultus,  the  farther  do  they  remove  themselves 
from  Yahweh.1T  —  In  Gilgal ]  For  situation  and  description,**  cf. 
Jos.  419  157;  for  the  place  which  it  had  occupied  in  Israelitish  his- 

•  CaL  f  Geb..  Os.  \  Jus.,  Hd.  §  So  apparently  Pu.  |]  Dr. 

f  We.;  WRS.,  Proph.  94-99 ;  Now.,  Mit. 

••  Conder,  Tent  Work,  II.  7  ff.;  Rob.  BR*.  I.  557  ;  GAS.  HG.  494 ;  Bliss,  art 
“  Gilgal,”  DB. ;  GAS.  art.  ”  Gilgal,”  EB. ;  Marti. 
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tory,  cfl  Jos.  4,a  *  5**10  i  S.  718  io8  xi14  15“*  2  S.  19“  Ho.  4“  9“ 
i2u.  The  site  has  only  recently  (1865)  been  identified  *  as  Jiljfil, 
4^  miles  from  the  Jordan,  miles  from  Jericho.  —  And  bring 
every  morning  your  sacrifices ]  The  ironical  vein  still  continues ; 
the  sacrifices  were  those  which  were  offered  annually  (1  S. 
the  worshipper  is  invited  to  offer  them  daily  instead  of  annu¬ 
ally  ;  f  the  exaggeration  does  not  consist  in  offering  instead  of  a 
usual  morning  offering  an  earlier  one ;  {  nor  is  the  sense  satisfied 
by  understanding  the  invitation  to  be  merely  the  description  of  a 
custom,  viz.  that  of  making  an  offering  on  the  next  morning  after 
arrival  at  the  sanctuary.  §  —  Every  third  day  your  tithe s\  The  tithe  | 
was  differently  administered  at  different  periods.  According  to  the 
regulations  of  Dt.  (1428  2612),  which  seem  earlier  than  those  of  P 
(Nu.  1821'28),  the  third  year  was  the  tithing  year  icaT*  be¬ 

cause  only  in  this  year  was  the  whole  tithe  given  away,  the  offerer 
himself  and  his  family  eating  it  in  the  other  years.  In  strict 
parallelism  with  the  preceding  line,  the  prophet  urges  the  wor¬ 
shippers  to  offer  their  tithes  every  third  day  instead  of  every  third 
year.**  Note,  however,  should  be  made  of  the  renderings,  every 
three  years,  D'ttJ  =  year  ft  (as  in  Lv.  25s9  Ju.  1710  2  Ch.  2119),  on 
three  days  (=at  the  times  of  the  three  great  feasts,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  lasted  originally  each  a  single  day),  \  J  every  three  days,  ix. 
frequently,  §§  and  especially,  on  the  third  day  (after  arrival),  ||  on 
the  ground  that  Amos  is  exaggerating  nothing,  but  as  above,  describ¬ 
ing  the  custom  of  the  visiting  worshipper  at  Bethel,  who  offered 
his  sacrifice  on  the  morning  after  arrival  and  his  tithe  on  the 
third  day,  a  supposition  for  which  no  one  offers  a  good  reason. 
—  5.  And  burn  of  leavened  bread  a  thank-offering ]  The  prophet 
exhorts  the  people  still  further  to  increase  their  zeal  by  burning 


•  By  Zschokke ;  but  Schlater  (Zur  Topogr .  u.  Gesch .  Pal&stinas ,  246  ff.)  ;  Buhl 
( Geogr .  des  alt.  Pal.,  1896,  pp.  202  f.)  and  BSZ.  identify  this  Gilgal  with  Jultjtl, 
opposite  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  east  of  the  plain. 

t  Mit.  %  Ba.  §  Os..  We.,  Now.,  Dr. 

||  Hermann,  Gottesdienstl.  Alterth.  d.  Griechen,  $20,  4;  Ri.  NBA.  II.  1792-7; 
Di.  on  Lv.  27s8;  Ryssel,  PRE2  XVII.  442  f.;  We.,  Die  Composition  des  Hex  a- 
teuchs  ;  WRS.  Sem.  244-54;  Sayce,  Patriarchal  Palestine,  175. 

H  Dr.  Dt.  173.  it  Oort,  Th  T.  XIV.  143  f. 

«  Ros.,  Ke.  (§  Schrd. 

ft  Cal,  Va.,  Hd.,  Pu.  ff|  Os.,  We.,  Now.,  Dr.,  Marti. 
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(i.e.  turning  into  sweet  smoke)  what  ordinarily  was  not  burned, 

viz.  the  leavened  bread  which  formed  a  part  of  the  thank-offer¬ 
ing.  Amos  does  not  here  refer  to  the  transgression  of  any  law  in 
existence  (eg.  Lv.  2n  7“) ;  but  to  a  new  custom,  just  now 
being  developed,  the  thought  being  that  a  thank-offering  prepared 
with  yeast  or  grape-honey  (Ho.  31)  would  be  more  acceptable. 
This  use  of  leaven  (cf.  the  raisin-cakes  of  Ho.  31)  was  probably 
regarded  as  pleasing  to  the  Canaanitish  deities,*  hence  in  later 
times  it  came  to  be  forbidden  (Lv.  7“  Ex.  2318).  The  transla¬ 
tion  of  d,  from  violence  =  that  which  is  gained  by  violence  (tf.r.) 
seems  to  relieve  a  serious  difficulty,  but  like  the  rendering  without 
leaven f  is  quite  far-fetched;  cf.  @  (v.s.). —  And  proclaim  free¬ 
will  offerings ,  make  them  known ]  The  freewill- offering  (cf. 
the  later  regulations  Dt.  12* 7  Ex.  35®  Lv.  22iaa)  was  intended 
to  be  given  as  the  freest  possible  expression  of  the  heart’s  feeling. 
The  irony,  which  still  continues,  lies  in  the  prophet’s  urging  the 
people,  not  the  priests,  X  to  publish  far  and  wide  §  their  voluntary 
gifts,  an  action  which  was  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  such 
gifts.  The  language  does  not  convey  the  idea,  ordinarily  assigned 
to  it,  of  a  command  to  the  priests  to  make  freewill  offerings 
compulsory.  1  — For  so  ye  love  to  do ]  Cf.  Je.  5*1.  The  prophet 
has  described  a  tendency,  indeed  the  fundamental  error,  of  the 
Northern  religion.  This  fault,  which  has  now  become  an  organic 
part  of  the  national  system,  is  not  that  the  offerings,  correct  in 
themselves,  were  made  at  the  wrong  place, f  but  that  Israel  is 
laboring  under  a  delusive  idea ;  for  outward  forms  of  any  kind, 
however  zealously  executed,  will  not  take  the  place  of  the  essentials 
of  religion. 

4.  njn  Suma  wa]  The  parallelism  rules  out  the  rendering,  “  Go  to  Bethel, 
and  transgress  at  Gilgal,”  etc.  (Hi.). — Sn  rva]  Acc.  of  direction  after  wa,  GK. 
11  Sd. — SjSj.-i]  This  might  be  taken  (1)  with  iann  =  place  in  which,  GK. 
II Sd;  cf.  the  a  of  the  versions  (GAS.,  Dr.);  (2)  with  wa  of  prec.  member, 
or  with  a  verb  of  motion  supplied  =  acc.  of  direction  (Jer.,  St.,  Or.,  Gun.,  We., 
Mit.,Now.,  Elh.) ;  (3)  =  acc.  of  specification,  “  as  far  as  concerns  Gilgal  ”  (Ba.) 
GK.  Il8y;  (2)  is  preferable.  The  name  is  a  reduplicated  formation  from  SSl 


•  Cf.  WRS.  OTJC.l  434  and  Sent.  220  t  §  Ba. 
t  Oort,  TXT.  XIV.  144;  but  c L  Gun.  ||  SchrS.,  HI,  Pu.,  Ke, 

X  Os.  II  Cal.,  Os. 
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and  means  the  circle ,  the  reference  being  probably  to  a  circle  of  sacred  stones 
(cf.  Jos.  4*  for  a  similar  formation,  cf.  laa  from  vo  ;  the  art.,  which 

is  always  retained,  except  Jos.  59  12s8,  is  an  indication  that  the  appellative 
force  of  the  word  was  long  felt;  cf.  Ko.  295  A — ypflS  Lit.,  multiply  in 

transgressing,  inf.  with  S  having  the  force  of  the  gerund,  H.  29,  3  e;  GK.  114*; 
Ko.  399  m .  —  npaS]  Distributive,  cf.  Je.  21 12  (but  here  npaS  may  =  in  the 
morning,  early),  Ex.  29s8-89  1  Ch.  1640;  Ko.  331/;  cf.,  however.  Now.,  who 
maintains  that  for  the  expression  of  the  idea,  every  morning  every  third  day 
there  would  be  used  either  the  pi.  (cf.  Ps.  7314  Jb.  718),  or  a  repetition  of 
the  word  (cf.  1  Ch.  9s7);  GK.  12 $d.  On  the  force  of  the  art.,  v.  Ko.  $00 b. 
Giesebrecht  ( Die  hebr .  Praeposition  Lamed,  p.  23)  makes  npaS  =  early  every*  | 
where  except  Ps.4916.  —  mau,  min,  yor^-iop,  oa'miryD,  ostot]  This  vocabuhry 
of  religious  worship  is  noteworthy  for  its  size  and  scope,  its  definiteness,  and 
the  peculiar  connection  in  which  it  is  introduced.  If  this  passage  is  genuine, 
and  no  one  doubts  this,  it  must  be  conceded  (1)  that  a  fully  developed  coitus 
was  in  existence  at  this  time;  (2)  that  it  was  showing  a  pronounced  tendency 
towards  a  still  fuller  expansion;  (3)  that  the  priest-power  was  very  consider¬ 
able,  and  one  with  which  the  prophet  was  coming  into  antagonism;  (4)  that 
the  prophet,  at  all  events,  represented  an  idea  in  religion  which  did  not  have 
much,  if  any,  prevalence  at  this  time.  —  5.  T3p]  Inf.  abs.  for  imv.,  H.  28,  5  c ; 
GK.  1132;  Ew.8  328 c;  Ko.  218  b.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  is 

to  give  out  vapor  or  smoke,  like  Arab,  jjk*  to  give  forth  vapor,  smoke , 

steam,  Assyr.  kutru ,  smoke .  Pi'el  and  Hiph.  are  commonly  used,  meaning  to 
burn  on  the  altar .  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Pi'el  is  the  proper  word  to  be 
used  for  burning  incense,  and  the  Hiph.  of  sacrifices  (Gun.).  The  Massorites 
attempted  to  make  the  distinction  that  the  Pi'el  designates  either  irregular  or 
idolatrous  sacrifice,  the  Hiph.,  lawful.  But  this  is  arbitrary  (cf.  2  Ch.  34s5). 
Rather,  the  Pi'el  is  the  older  expression,  and  the  Hiph.  the  younger,  used 
chiefly  in  P;  cf.  Ko.  96  (We.  Prol.  64;  ZAIV.  VI.  298  f.;  Kit  Theol. 
Studien  aus  Wurtemberg,  II.  53;  SS.  660;  Now.  Arch.  II.  246  f.).  —  |d]  Is 
not  partitive,  some  leaven  for  a  thank-offering,  but  local,  a  thank-offering 
made  up  of  leaven .  —  fen]  The  usual  term  for  leavened  bread.  In  general, 
all  leavened  bread  was  forbidden  to  be  offered  on  the  altar  ( Ex.  2318  Lv.  211). 
Traces  of  greater  freedom  appear  in  Lv.  718  2317.  This  passage  shows  the  custom 
in  Israel  to  have  been  different  from  that  in  Judah.  Amos  does  not  necessarily 
regard  it  as  unlawful  (We.).  Indeed,  the  custom  may  be  regarded  as  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  original  ideas  of  sacrifice  (WRS.  Sem.  220  f.,  242;  07/C.2  345). 
—  mir]  The  thank-offering  is  a  particular  kind  of  the  O'D^ir  (Lv.  712).  It  is 
also  called  n^nn  na^  Lv.  712  22™,  and  fully  n^n  nar  Lv.  718-  18  (Now. 

Arch.  II.  238;  Benz.  Arch.  446).  —  niau]  The  freewill-offering,  a  spon¬ 
taneous  offering,  not  one  prescribed,  often  united  with  "nj  vow,  both  being 
extraordinary  offerings  (Now.  Arch.  II.  238  f.  ;  Benz.  Arch.  446,  451). 
They  might  take  the  form  of  burnt-offerings  (Dr.  Dt.  143;  Lv.  2218*  n), 
but  more  usually  of  D'eSp  (Lv.  716).  The  ma-u  were  often  made  the 
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occasion  for  free-handed  hospitality,  with  perhaps  a  general  invitation  to 
all  to  come  and  partake  (We.;  WRS.  Sem.  254).  —  onann]  Stative  pf., 
H.  18,  i;  Dr.  §  11;  GK.  io6g. —  03'nar]  The  root  nar  means  to  slaughter 
for  sacrifice,  as  originally  all  slaughtering  was  connected  with  sacrifice, 
nar  is  therefore  the  generic  word  for  sacrifice,  usually  designating  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  meal,  for  which  in  later  times  O'dSp  was  commonly  substituted  as  a 
more  specific  term  (WRS.  Sem .  222,  237;  Dr.  Dt.  141  f.,  145;  BDB.  s.v. ; 
Now.  Arch .  II.  210,  215;  Benz.  Arch .  435;  We.  Prol.  73).  —  owwjm]  The 
tithe  was  a  widespread  institution  in  antiquity.  On  tithes  in  general,  see 
Spencer,  De  Legibus  Hebraeorum ,  III.  10,  §  I  ;  Ew.  Antiquities ,  p.  300; 
Ryssel,  s.v .  “Zehnten,”  PEE.2;  WRS.  Sem.,  Lecture  VII.,  and  Proph.  383!., 
and  art.  u  Tithes,1 ”  Enc.  Br .;  We.  Prol.  156  f.;  Dr.  Dt.  166-73;  Now.  Arch. 
II.  257  f.  Among  non-Semites  may  be  cited  the  Greeks,  who  tithed  the 
spoils  of  war,  the  annual  crops,  and  other  sources  of  revenue  (Xenophon 
and  his  followers,  eg.,  reserved  a  tithe  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  captives 
for  a  thank-offering  to  the  gods,  Xenophon  himself  using  his  own  share  to 
erect  a  small  temple  in  Scillus,  near  Olympia;  v.  Anabasis,  V.  3;  cf.  Her¬ 
mann,  Gottesdienstl.  Alterth.  d.  Griechen  (2d  ed.),  §  20,  4);  the  Romans, 
who  paid  tithes  to  Hercules  (Diodorus,  IV.  21 ;  Plutarch,  Moralia,  II.  267  E), 
and  the  Lydians,  who  tithed  their  cattle  (Nic.  Damasc.  in  Muller’s  Fragm. 
Hist.  Gr.  III.  371).  Among  the  Semites  the  custom  was  general;  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  sent  an  annual  tithe  of  their  increase  to  Tyre  to  the  temple  of  Mel- 
karth  (Diodorus,  XX.  14) ;  there  are  many  references  to  tithes  and  monthly 
tributes  in  the  records  of  the  Babylonian  temples  (Jastrow,  Rel.  668).  A 
common  vow  among  the  Arabs  was,  “  If  God  gives  me  a  hundred  sheep,  I  will 
sacrifice  one  in  every  ten”  (Arnold,  Septem  Rfo' allakdt,  p.  186).  The  only 
pre-Deuteronomic  references  to  the  tithe  in  the  O.  T.  are  Gn.  2S22  and  this 
passage.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  both  connect  the  payment  of  tithes  with 
Bethel.  It  is  probable  that  in  early  times  the  religious  tithe  of  each  district 
was  given  for  the  support  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  district.  This  tithe  was 
probably  not  compulsory,  but  was  spontaneously  given;  it  is  classed  by  Amos 
with  freewill-offerings,  thank-offerings,  and  vows,  and  may  have  been  used  to 
furnish  a  sacrificial  banquet.  The  absence  of  any  regulation  concerning  tithes 
In  the  earliest  legislation  seems  to  point  to  the  voluntary  character  of  the  gift. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  earliest  times  the  tithe  and  the  “  firstfruits  ”  and 
**  firstborn  ”  were  identical. 

6-8.  Famine  and  drought  have  failed  to  draw  you  unto  me. 
These  two  strophes,  with  the  later  insertion,  have  never  been  made 
entirely  clear,  either  in  structure  or  meaning. 

8.  6  8 Acrid. — jvpj]  &  yoiupiaayhv,  toothache ;  %  2a *old;  %  nvnpK, 

reading  |vnp  =  bluntness,  from  nnp,  to  be  dumb  (Ba.,  Seb.;  Lag.  BN. 
^oot;  BSZ.,  BDB.);  cf.  Je.  $1™  Ez.  18s;  F  stuporem  ;  'A.,  *\vrrh*\  2  »  ©•» 
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KoBapurfibv.  —  7  a.  n'XpS  D'8nn  npSp  nya]  though  in  all  the  versions  (cf.  6  rpr 
yrjrov  but  Q™*  0€picpjov),  is  a  gloss,  added  as  a  meteorological  calculation,  ud 
disturbing  not  only  the  strophic  arrangement,  but  also  the  poetic  generaliza¬ 
tion.  —  *vodk  kS]  Closes  the  third  member  of  the  strophe,  after  which  the  refrain 
from  v.8, okj  ny  ona»  k*n,  belongs.  — 7  5.  npSn]  This  word,  with  what  follows 
in  v.7  and  v.8  as  far  as  the  refrain,  is  evidently  an  interpolation,  repeating  the 
idea  of  the  famine  already  described.  In  favor  of  this  are  (1)  the  awkward¬ 
ness  of  the  two  circumstantial  clauses  in  their  present  position  at  the  end  of 
v.7,  although  necessarily  dependent  on  ijm  of  v.8;  (2)  the  redundancy  in  the 
repetition  of  with  the  numerals;  (3)  the  utter  extravagance  and  lack  of 
poetical  force  in  the  whole  expression;  (4)  the  impossibility  of  securing  a 
symmetrical  structure  for  the  poem  if  this  section  is  to  be  included;  (5)  the 
lack  of  reason  for  dwelling  at  such  length  on  the  drought,  when  other  calami¬ 
ties  are,  in  some  cases,  treated  in  a  single  line.  —  nnacn]  Gr.  153?  ;  Oort 
(Em.),  fol.  ®,  1 8p4fa,  *vtDDK  (so  Gun.,  Now.,  Elh.) ;  but  though  unex¬ 

pected,  may  be  intended  for  the  sake  of  alliteration  (Oet.).  —  8.  tjm]  Should, 
in  any  case,  stand  closely  connected  with  what  precedes;  6  icoi  avvab&pour&f* 
corrai,  reading  possibly  nyw;  cf.  Nu.  1611  (Vol.),  so 

Lohr  om.  all  of  vs.7*  8  as  a  later  insertion  coming  from  two  hands,  the  first 
of  which  contributed  a  strophe  consisting  of  vs.7  •  *•  7  4  and  8  6  (the  refrain), 
while  the  second  furnished  a  variation  of  this  strophe,  consisting  of  vs.7*^1 
(including  the  refrain),  which  crept  into  the  text  from  the  margin.  These  two 
strophes,  according  to  Lohr,  differ  from  the  original  strophes  in  having  one 
more  line  each,  and  they  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  thought,  while  they 
also  closely  resemble  8llf-  (endorsed  by  Now.  ThLZ .  XXVI.  164). 

6.  I  also  it  ivas  who  gave  to  you ]  The  pronoun  is  emphatic, 
and,  with  the  particle  DJ,  marks  the  contrast  between  Yahweh’s 
attitude  of  punishment  and  their  conduct  described  in  vs.44. 
—  Cleanness  0/  teeth']  Nothing  to  eat,  interpreted  in  the  following 
member  as  “  lack  of  bread,”  i.e.  famine ;  on  the  frequency  of 
famine  in  Palestine,  cf.  Gn.  1210  261  4154  Ru.  il  2  S.  211  1  K.  171.* 
The  meaning  stupidity ,  favored  by  some  of  the  versions  ( v.s .),  docs 
not  accord  with  the  etymology  of  the  word,  the  parallelism,  or  the 
context.  The  idea  of  “  innocency  of  eating  what  was  forbidden,”! 
or  that  of  “  emptiness,”  J  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  word. — In&B 
your  cities]  The  calamity  referred  to  affected  the  whole  country. 
Such  famines  are  recorded  as  having  taken  place  under  Ahab 
(1  K.  1712),  and  under  Jehoram  (2  K.  4s8  81),  but  the  reference 
here  is  probably  to  a  later  famine  of  which  no  record  has  been 


t  Va. 


*  Sec  C.  Warren,  art.  "  Famine,”  DB. 


t  Geb. 
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preserved.  —  But  ye  did  not  return  to  me]  Yahweh  expected  the 
calamity  to  bring  the  people  to  their  senses,  but  it  failed  to  do  so.* 
This  expression  is  common  and  important  (cf.  Ho.  61  141*  *  Is.  ioa 
318  Je.  31*  “■ M  41  Dt  4*  30* 8  Is.  44s2  557  1  S.  7s  2  Ch.  6s4* 88  Ps. 
7 8s4  Mai.  31),  since  it  with  the  N.  T.  Greek  eirtcrrpc^eiv  ( e.g .  Acts  319 
9»5  n a  1  Thes.  19)  prepared  the  way  for  the  later  idea  contained 
in  the  word  “  conversion.”  f  —  7.  I  also  it  was  who  withheld  from 
you  the  rain]  Lack  of  rain  was,  of  course,  the  occasion  of  the 
famine  described  in  v.8.  Perhaps  this  strophe  originally  preceded 
that  in  v.fl.  In  any  case  the  famine  and  the  drought  are  treated 
distinctly.  —  While  yet  there  remained  three  months  to  the  harvest] 
This  clause,  which  is  to  be  treated  as  a  gloss,  {  contains  an  expla¬ 
nation  by  some  later  hand  as  to  the  details  of  the  withholding  of 
the  rain.  The  interpolator  may  have  had  in  mind  either  (1)  the 
so-called  latter  rains  of  the  last  of  February  or  first  of  March,  the 
harvest  beginning,  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  April  1  and  con¬ 
tinuing  into  June ;  this  rain  fell  when  the  grain  was  beginning  to 
grow,  and  without  it  the  crops  would  be  ruined  (but  see  Nowack, 
135)  \  §  or  (2)  a  drought  for  the  entire  three  months  preceding 
harvest ;  |  or  (3)  the  rain  which  fell  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  that 
is,  three  months  before  the  fruit  harvest^  or  within  three  months 
of  the  last  of  the  grain  harvest  in  June ;  **  or  (4)  the  heavy  rain 
due  six  months  before  harvest,  t'.e.  in  November  and  December, 
which  in  this  case  Yahweh  had  withheld  until  three  months 
before  the  harvest  time,  that  is,  until  sometime  in  January.ft  — 
Bain  upon  one  city]  Not  at  intervals,  upon  various  occasions, 
but  in  the  particular  case  which  the  prophet  has  in  mind,  the 
tense  denoting  vivid  representation.  §§  Yahweh  is  represented 
as  withholding  rain,  although  he  gave  evidence  of  his  power  to 
bestow  it  on  certain  cities,  which  stood  in  striking  contrast  with 
those  from  which  it  was  withheld.  This  phenomenon  is  not  an 
uncommon  one  in  Palestine ;  ||  ||  cf.  Ju.  6*tt  —  7  b,  8.  One  field 


•  On  the  ancient  belief  that  natural  calamities  were  an  indication  of  displeasure 
on  the  part  of  the  deity,  and  consequently  of  sin  on  the  part  of  the  people,  v.  GAS. 
1. 169C ;  HG.  73-76.  t  Dr.  J  So  also  Marti. 

{  Jus.,  Va.,  Schrfi.,  Hi.,  Ke.,  Or.,  Mit.  ||  Ros.  11  Jer.  •*  Ba. 
ft  We.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Dr.  Xt  Mit.,  Dr.  }$  Va.,  Ew. 

Ml  Thomson,  LB.  II.  66. 
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being  rainedjdpon  and  another  field ’  which  was  not  rained  upon, 
drying  up,fiuo  or  three  cities  staggering  unto  one  city  to  drink  water 
without  being  satisfied ]  An  insertion,  which  really  adds  nothing  to 
the  picture  already  presented,  made  by  some  one  who  felt  perhaps 
that  a  description  of  a  drought  was  imperfect  if  it  did  not  include 
the  country  as  well  as  the  city ;  the  interpolator,  however,  forgets 
himself  and  in  a  very  tautological  way  goes  back  to  the  cities,  two 
or  three  of  which  he  represents  as  exhausted  because  of  the 
drought,  and  as  staggering  in  their  weakened  condition  to  a  more 
favored  city,  where,  after  all,  they  are  doomed  to  disappointment 
How  remarkably  this  picture  resembles  that  given  in  69  M,  which 
must  also  be  treated  as  an  interpolation  !  *  —  But  ye  did  not  return 
unto  me\  The  refrain,  which  contains,  as  Mitchell  has  said,  “a 
world  of  pathetic  tenderness.” 

6.  oj]  Correlation,  expressing  correspondence,  here  of  a  retributory  char¬ 
acter,  not  simply  emphasizing  un  (Pu.),  nor  'nru  (Mau.),  but  the  whole 
thought  (Ba.,  Reu.,  We.);  cf.  Gn.  20P  Jos.  2418  2  S.  1218  Mi.  61S  (see  BDB. 
s.v. ,  oj  (4)  p.  169;  K6.  394  d). —  OUP  p'pj]  Versions  ( v.s .)  seem  to  have  read 
p'np,  the  root  of  which  is  used  with  pr  in  Je.  3129-80  Ez.  182;  this  reading  was 
favored  without  good  reason  in  BSZ.13;  cf.  Lag.  BN.  201 ;  the  phrase  is  pecul¬ 
iarly  significant  as  a  figurative  designation  of  famine;  cf.  'Da  p'pj  Gn.  201 
Ps.  26s  7318,  cleanness  of  my  hands .  —  ny]  Stronger  than  'Sk  (cf.  La.  340);  Sx 
represents  only  the  direction,  ny  the  attainment  of  the  purpose  (Fleischer,  A7. 
Schriften ,  I.  402  f.).  —  7.  Dtrj]  Really  a  shower ,  or  burst  of  rain ,  used  (1)  of 
abundant  rain  (eg.  1  K.  1714  i841-  44);  (2)  in  poetry  for  1»D,  the  generic  word 
for  rain;  but  also  (3)  of  heavy  winter  rains  (eg.  Ct.  211;  cf.  Lv.  264) ;  cf.  also 
PH1",  Ho.  6*  Dt.  II14  Je.  5s4;  rn'o  Jo.  2251  Ps.  847,  early  rain;  enpSo  Je.  f 
Pr.  1616  Zc.  10 latter  rain.  On  these  words,  see  Rob.,  BE.2  I.  429  f.;  Chap¬ 
lin,  PER  1 883,  pp.  8  ff. ;  Klein,  ZDP  V.  IV.  72  f.  —  -nya]  Ko.  401  x.  —  nrSr ] 
H.  15,  2  b;  GK.  134^.  —  'monm]  Not  freq.,  Dr.  §114  (a),  but  equiv.  to  a 
vivid  impf.,  GK.  112A,  note;  so  also  -vdsn  (v.8).  —  nnn  .  .  .  nn«]  one  .  .  . 
another ,  GK.  139  e ,  note  3.  —  npSn]  Introducing  the  first  of  the  two  circ. 
clauses,  II.  45,  3  b;  Dr.  §  165.  —  -voon]  Not  2d  p.  addressed  to  Yahweh, 
nor  2d  p.  addressed  to  the  water  (Va.),  nor  3d  p.  used  impersonally,  nor 
with  ay  understood  as  subject  (Ros.,  Schro.),  but  3d  p.  fem.  (=  neut.)  impf. 
(Mau.,  Hi.,  Hd.),  or  to  be  read  with  ®  and  FT  (vj.),  GK.  144 c;  K6. 

323  k. — 8.  UU)]  Freq.;  lit.  to  move  with  unsteady  gait ,  and  so,  of  a  drunkard 

*  On  the  method  of  water  supply  in  Eastern  cities,  viz.  by  cisterns,  ct  the 
Mesha  inscription,  Is.  9,  24  f. ;  Je.  218  2  K.  1881  Dt.  611  Is.  3618  Pr.  518  Ec.  ia* 
2  Ch.  261°  Ne.  9s8.  See  S.  A.  Cook,  art.  "  Conduits  and  Reservoirs,"  EB. ;  Benz. 
Arch.  51  ff.,  230  f.;  ZDPV.  I.  (1878)  132-76. 
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(I*.  *4®)»  of  a  blind  man  (La.  414),  of  one  exhausted  (Ps.  591#).  —  rSr  O'np] 
Used  to  express  an  indefinite  number,  GK.  134  s;  K5.,  Stil.  163,  212.  —  hSi]  = 
without. 

9-11.  Blight  of  crops ,  pestilence  and  war ,  and  earthquakes 
have  failed  to  draw  you  to  me.  These  three  strophes  conclude  the 
five  which  have  the  refrain. 

9.  pp*vai]  fol.  in  SS  by  l?j  oao  =  *naa%  an  insertion  from  Hg.  217 ;  cf. 
Dt.  28“  1  K.  8s7  (Seb.).  —  main]  0  ivXrj&tiparc  =  on^a-jn;  so  also  Syr.-Hex. 
(so  also  Oet.);  but  read  'nann n,  to  which  Oet.  objects  (1)  that  a^n  else¬ 
where  has  only  the  sea  and  rivers  as  objects,  pa'  always  being  used  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  (2)  that  this  emendation  destroys  the  contrast  intended  by  the 
author,  viz.  “You  increased  your  gardens  and  your  vineyards,  but  your  fig 
trees  and  olive  trees  the  locust  devoured.”  But  the  contrast  exists  only  after 
the  text  has  been  emended  by  Oet.  in  order  to  produce  it;  the  change  to  the 
2d  p.  involved  in  Oet.’s  reading  is  too  abrupt;  and  ann  is  used  of  other 
things  than  rivers  and  seas,  eg.  Je.  2U  (the  heavens) ;  Ju.  167  f*  (green  withes); 
Ez.  197  (palaces);  Zp.  30  (streets);  2  K.  1917  (land,  though  Din  should  per¬ 
haps  be  read  here).  —  Damuj]  is  joined  by  0  with  what  precedes,  while  U 
makes  the  division  after  oa'Diai.  —  nSl  9  obit  &s,  so  also  in  vs.l(W1.  — 10.  nail 

90  9 

0  Odrarov;  U  mortem ;  SS  1 1/nSo;  %  wnio.  —  aina]  Zeydner  ( ThSt.  1888, 

pp.  249  f.;  so  also  Val.)  aiha.  —  'ap]  There  b  no  ground  for  the  readings: 

'ax  (Gr.,  so  also  Elh.,  Oet.);  'atf  (Hoffm.  ZA  W.  III.  103);  (oarnna  =)  oaipa 

(ox  =)  otr  oy  (Hal.);  or  nfc?  (Zeydner,  loc.  cit.9  so  also  Val.).  —  PKa]  0  ip 

wvpi,  reading  chta ;  so  abo  6  Hebr.  Mss.  (so  also  Zeydner,  loc. «/.,  Val., Elh.). — 

v 

oa'jno]  0  in  some  Mss.  om.  suf.  while  %  renders  m  ( your  stench) , 

connecting  it  with  (Seb.).  —  oamai]  Omit  1  with  0&I*r,  *A.,  2.  (so  We., 
Gr.,  Now.,  L5hr,  Hirscht,  Oet.,  Hal.,  Baumann).  Ethiopic  =  oaono;  Zeydner, 
oaxsKii  =  oa'fiii  (Joe.  cit.j  so  abo  Val.) ;  Elh.  'CN3,  following  0A<1.  Marti  om. 

9.  I  smote  you]  Each  of  the  five  strophes  begins  with  a  verb  in 
the  perfect  1st  singular ;  cf.  (1 )  I  it  was  who  gave  you  {famine), 
(2)  I  it  was  who  withheld  from  you  rain ,  (3)  I  smote  you,  (4)  / 
sent  upon  you  pestilence ,  (5)  I  overturned  you .  —  With  blight  and 
decay]  Both  words  are  used  of  human  diseases  in  Dt.  28**.  The 
first  is  the  scorching  of  the  east  wind,  cf.  1  K.  8s7  2  K.  1928  2  Ch. 
6*  Is.  27s  Ez.  1710;  the  second,  mildew  caused  by  dampness 
and  heat,  having  a  yellow  appearance,  cf.  Je.  306.  —  I  laid  waste 
your  gardens  and  vineyards]  This  reading,  on  the  basis  of  Well- 
hausen’s  emendation,  satisfies  every  demand  of  the  context.  The 
difficulties  of  the  old  text  are  seen  in  the  efforts  to  translate  it, 
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eg.  many  of  your  gardens,*  the  multiplying  of  your  gaideo^f 
your  many  gardens,  J  or  much  mildew  §  (taking  mam  with  whit 
precedes),  or  as  an  adverb,  most,  often.  ||  —  Your  fig  trees  and  dot 
trees  the  locust  devoured ]  With  this  rendering  it  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  to  discuss  whether  of  the  four  nouns,  gardens,  vineyards,  fig 
trees,  olive  trees,  only  the  first  depended  on  “I  smote,” T  or  the 
first  two,**  or  none, ft  all  being  taken  as  the  object  of  “  devoured.” 
The  word  for  locust  is  a  general  word  meaning  the  one  that  gnaws; 
cf.  Jo.  i4  2s5.  This  visitation  was  not  infrequent,  and  was  always 
attended  with  the  greatest  possible  destruction.  { J  — 10.  The 
pestilence  after  the  manner  of  Egypt ]  The  many  possibilities  of 
this  ambiguous  phrase  have  been  seized  upon ;  the  sending  of 
the  pestilence  was  (i)  sudden  as  was  the  destruction  of  Egypt’s 
firstborn ;  §§  (2)  a  visitation  upon  the  wicked,  not  the  righteous, 
as  was  the  case  of  the  Egyptians,  as  compared  with  the  Hebrews ;  || 
(3)  as  if  Israel  were  God’s  enemy  as  Egypt  had  been  ;T1T  (4)  sent 
while  they  were  on  their  way  to  Egypt (5)  sent  from  Egypt, 
lit.  on  the  way  on  which  one  comes  from  or  goes  to  Egypt ;  *** 
(6)  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  it  was  sent  against  Egypt, 
cf.  Is.  io28 ;  ttt  (7)  just  as  in  Egypt,  the  home  of  the  pestilence,  JJ} 
“a  thoroughly  Egyptian  plague,” §§§  “  with  the  same  severity  and 
malignity  ”  with  which  it  visits  Egypt,  ||  ||  ||  after  the  manner  of 
Egypt.lHTir  Does  the  prophet  have  in  mind  a  particular  historical 
event?  No.  For  the  estimation  in  which  the  Hebrews  regarded 
pestilence  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  cf.  Lv.  26 25  2  S.  2415. — I  slew  with 
the  sword ]  Reference  is  made  not  to  any  particular  battle,  eg.  the 
slaughter  by  Hazael  and  Benhadad  of  Syria,  when  Jehoahaz  was  king 
(2  K.  8,s  13^),****  but  rather  to  the  long  Syrian  conflict,  which 
lasted  many  years,  tttt —  Together  with  the  captivity  of  your  horses] 
An  interpolation,  J  \  { l  meaning  that  horses  were  captured  and 
slain,  §§§§  or  that,  while  the  men  were  slain,  the  horses  were  cap¬ 
tured.  ||  ||  ||  ||  The  word  'nr  is,  however,  here  used  in  an  uncommon 

•  GAS.  t  Ros.,  Mau.,  Mit.,  cf.  Pu.  ||  Ba.t  Ew.,  Or.  ••  Ros.,  Schrft, 

t  Geb.  §  Hd.  H  Jus.  ft  Bauer. 

XI  Thomson,  LB.  II.  10a  ff.;  Van  Lennep,  Bible  Lands,  313.  Os. 

Ml  Geb.,  Ros.  Wl  Cal.  **•  Va.  ttt  Hd.,  Pu.  ttt  Hi..  Ke. 

$$}  Ew.,  GAS.  Him  Dr.  HUH  Ba.,  We.  •—  Ros.,  SchrS.,  Hi..  Ba. 

tttt  We.,  Now.  tttt  So  also  Baumann.  $}§}  Va.,  SchrC.,  Hi..  HcL,  Ke. 

||  ||  ||  ||  Os.,  Geb.,  Ros.,  Ba. 
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sense,  viz.,  the  act  of  taking  captive  (Ezra  g7  Dn.  ii83),  but  ordi¬ 
narily  it  denotes  either  the  condition  of  captivity  or  the  sum  of  the 
captives.  In  Ex.  22°,  the  verb  is  used  as  here  of  animals,  though 
elsewhere  of  men.  The  preposition  Dp  here  =  besides  and  is  used 
in  a  late  or  Arabic  sense.  The  peculiar  usage  of  the  more  important 
words,  the  anti- climax,  the  fact  that  the  line  interferes  with  the  stro¬ 
phe,  and  the  evident  afterthought  implied  in  it  show  its  character  as 
a  later  insertion.  —  And  I  caused  the  stench  of  your  camps  to  rise  in 
your  nostrils']  The  slaughter  was  so  great,  the  unburied  bodies  and 
carcasses  so  many  (cf.  Is.  34s) ,  that  pestilence  arose,  the  result  of 
war.  As  above,  drought  followed  famine,  though  the  occasion  of  it, 
so  here  war  follows  pestilence,  though  the  occasion  of  it.  Justi's 
reading,  “  I  caused  your  camps  to  bum  in  mine  anger  ”  (cf.  2  K. 
51  138),  although  supported  by  @,  cannot  stand.  — 11.  I  over¬ 
threw  among  you]  That  is,  some  of  your  cities ;  the  overthrow  was 
evidently  that  of  an  earthquake,  perhaps  that  mentioned  in  i1* 
(which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  from  a  later  hand),  or  some 
earthquake  unspecified;!  others  understand  an  overthrow  by  a 
hostile  attack ;  X  and  still  others,  a  general  summing  up  of  all  the 
preceding  judgments.  §  The  word  TOCn  is  always  used  of  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  cf.  Gn.  1925  Dt.  29“  Is.  i7 1| 
1319  Je-  4918  5o4°*  The  shortness  of  this  line  may  be  due  to  the 
omission  of  some  phrase.' f  —  As  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Go¬ 
morrah]  The  point  of  comparison  is  not  the  manner  of  the  over¬ 
throw,  but  its  thoroughness.**  The  form  of  expression  is  so 
similar  to  that  in  Gn.  19  as  to  lead  some|t  to  suppose  that  Amos 
had  that  text  before  him.  The  use  of  the  word  Elohim ,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  subject  of  TDfcn,  strangely  enough  has  been  thought 
to  prove  the  existence  of  more  than  one  person  in  the  Godhead.  X  X 
The  reading  “the  great  overthrow/'  using  Elohim  as  a  superla- 
L  five,  §§  is  grammatically  possible,  but  out  of  harmony  with  the  con- 
I  text  —  And  ye  were  as  a  brand  'Snatched  from  the  blaze]  i.e.  ye 
were  barely  rescued,  saved  as  by  a  miracle,  cf.  Zc.  3*,  ||  H  not,  the 
destruction  was  only  partial.1 %%  —  But  ye  did  not  turn  unto  me] 

•Schrd.,  Hi.,  We.  +  Mau.,  Schlier,  Pu.,  Mit.  X  Ke.t  St 
I  Where  o^D  is  probably  to  be  read  for  on?. 

^ See/? IK,  October  1898,  p.  252;  so  also  Ldhr  and  Baumann. 

Va.  XX  Gcb.,  Hes.  New.  ||||  Jus.,  Va*  Mit 


§  Ba. 

••Mit 
1TO  Hi. 
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Every  effort  was  futile  which  Providence  put  forth  to  rescue  Israd 
from  total  destruction. 

0.  piwa]  On  the  art.,  GK.  126 n;  K6.  297  b. — wvin]  Instead  ofmr*\ 
which  is  grammatically  impossible  (cf.  K6.  402^) ;  cf.  We.  (i/j.). — Qyjar] 
On  the  masc.  pi.  ending,  cf.  Na.  312,  Ko.  253/  —  *>3K']  Impf.  of  vivid  repre¬ 
sentation  of  past  event,  Dr.  §  27  (1)  ( a );  GK.  107  d ;  H.  20,  1  a, —  du]  CL 
other  names  for  locust,  all  of  which  are  likewise  descriptive  terms :  ran*  (Jo. 
i4  2**),  pS'  (Na.  316),  S'Dn  (Jo.  i4  Is.  33*),  3Jn  (2  Ch.  71*),  SxSs  (Dt 
28«),  3J  (Is.  334).  — 10.  033]  3  =  against;  for  other  cases  cf.  Gn.  16“  2  S. 
2417.  —  op]  For  other  cases  of  op  in  this  sense,  cf.  Is.  25 11  347  Je.  611  Na 
3ia  Ps.  6616.  — 11.  033]  2  partitive,  among  you,  some  of  you;  cf.  Nu.  liK 
Zc.  616.  —  naonos]  An  old  inf.  form  in  the  cstr.  relation  with  'K,  GK.  115^; 
Barth,  NB .  1 71  c,  a;  Ko.  233  c;  as  an  inf.  it  governs  01D”pk  as  a  direct 
object,  GK.  115*/.  We.  regards  this  old  inf.  followed  by  the  general  title 
dviSk  as  an  indication  of  an  old  and  not  distinctively  Israelitish  idiom.  — 
Sso]  A  Hoph.  ptep.,  u  appearing  in  the  sharpened  syllable. 

12,  13.  Therefore  you  shall  suffer .  Whatt  Prepare  for  (he 

worst .  It  is  Yahweh  who  speaks . 

The  remaining  strophes  of  the  poem  have  suffered  greatly  in  their  text. 
It  may  be  accepted,  in  general,  that  a  part  of  v.13  and  aU  of  v.w  are  from  the 
hand  of  a  later  writer  (so  Duhm,  Theol.  109;  Oort,  TAT I  XIV.  117/; 
We.,  Sta.  GVI.  I.  571 ;  Taylor,  D3.  ;  L6hr,  Che.  in  WRS.  Propk.  XV. 
and  EB,  I.  153;  Bu.  Jew.  Enc,;  Now.,  Co.  Einl.  176;  Baud.  Einl.  509; 
Marti;  but  on  the  contrary  see  WRS.  Proph .  400;  Kue.  Einl.  II.  347; 
Mit.,  Hoffm.  ZAW.  III.  103;  cf.  GAS.  I.  201  ff.;  Dr.  118  f.).  It  may  be 
supposed  that  ttife  original  poem  contained  a  conclusion,  predicting  a  punish¬ 
ment  more  severe  than  any  of  those  which  had  been  described;  that  this 
prediction  was  in  form  consistent  with  the  strophes  which  preceded,  though, 
of  course,  without  the  refrain;  that  the  later  editor,  for  one  or  more  of  severil 
reasons  which  might  be  given,  substituted  the  present  concluding  lines,  which 
are  general  in  character,  for  the  more  specific  statement  in  the  original;  that 
this  later  editor,  here  as  everywhere,  ignored,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
the  poetic  form  of  the  production  which  he  thus  modified.  It  is  not  strange 
(1 contra  We.)  that  the  conclusion  here,  as  perhaps  in  Is.  9,  should  thus  be 
broken  off.  We  may  well  understand  that  in  a  multitude  of  cases  the  closing 
words  of  earlier  sermons,  having  lost  in  later  times  the  direct  and  specific 
reference  which  they  were  intended  to  convey,  have  given  place  to  utter¬ 
ances  presenting  more  modern  thought  and  form.  In  view  of  this  we  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  while  vs.12- 18  as  thus  modified  contain  eight 
lines  (the  number  for  two  strophes),  they  are  so  constructed  that,  except  by 
a  transposition  which  is  more  or  less  violent,  the  division  is  3  -f  5  instead  of 
4  +  4- 


rv.  12  103 

12.  ns]  U  kaec ;  %  no.  Oort  ( TAT.  XIV.  117)  regards  the  phrase 
Sms" ...  ns  as  due  to  dittography.  —  's  apy]  $  xX^y  foi;  U  postquam  autem 
%  7  %  frV>  *A.  verepoy;  0.  foxaroy;  ©  in  nnnwS  nan  nSn  *jSn 

li  ns^K;  Elh.  drops  the  clause  Y?  ne»j?H  nw  's  apj?  as  a  gloss  on  the  preceding 
clause.  Oet.  regards  the  first  two  clauses  as  doublets,  but  suggests  also  that 
the  original  text  may  have  read  Sine"  n'frj?  nw  'a  apy,  with  second  clause  pS 
y>  nfcrjw  ns.  Oort  (Em.)  inserts  1  before  apj?. — nwnpS]  &  to v  txixaXei&Oat  = 
^  (Va.);  *  (=«,  perhaps  pk  KnpS,  Seb.);  %  ^dSw  nS^pS 

xnn'iK;  ’A.  Kariyarrii  2.  =  ut  adverseris ;  0.  tit  dx&yrrpty. — 18.  nxi' 
onn]  6  arcpcuy  fiporr^y,  reading  non  (Va.),  or  ax"  (cf.  axj,  3'XD ;  cf.  Na. 
2s  La.  24,  Vol.)  and  ojn^  (Va.  VoL);  5b  Ij-O  for  ns1"  as  well  as  K^a. — 
'njgrns]  $  rby  xPi<rT*>w  cl  foot)  =  'ntfc  or  w«hp;  so  also  Syr.-Hex.  *A.  tIs  ij 
6/uXla  afoov;  2.  rb  (purr) pa  afoot);  0.  rbv  Xir/oy  afoov;  TB  eloquium  suum  ; 

m  W  m  0  0 

Sb  gifl-n n hZ  ^01  (=ma»  nr,  Seb.);  nr  (=  intryr).  Oet. 

regards  na  'kS  'jo  as  a  marginal  gloss  and  reads  'OBCto  for  merna.  Hoffm., 
ZAW.  III.  103,  -Sntf  (?'?)  ncnt<S  1'jd\  seeking  thereby  to  bring  the  clause 
into  harmony  with  the  context.  Hal.  mi?D  fn«  SSinoi.  —  nc'j?  nnr]  ®A 
inserts  koI;  so  some  Hebrew  MSS.;  so  also  Oort,  TAT.  XIV.  117;  *A. 

renders  no v  by  x^MA>  flood;  2.  iaxipav,  evening;  TB  faciens  matutinam 
*  y  r  r  ** 
nebulam;  5b  U}^  1^ 

12.  Therefore ]  In  view  of  the  failure  of  Yahweh’s  previous 
judgments  to  bring  Israel  to  terms.  —  Thus  will  I  do  to  thee]  The 
threat  is  addressed  to  each  individual  of  the  nation,  and  thus 
becomes  more  vivid.  But  what  is  the  threat  implied  in  the  word 
thus  t  It  does  not  refer  specifically  to  the  punishments  proposed 
in  the  preceding  statements,  e.g.  4^,*  nor  to  punishments  of  such 
a  character  in  general.f  nor  to  a  complete  destruction  like  that 
just  cited  in  the  case  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  J  But  as  always 
in  the  case  of  thus  in  Amos,  §  and  as  evident  from  the  tense  of  the 
following  verb,  ||  the  reference  is  to  the  future.1T  The  prophet 
thus  theatrically  **  predicts  the  final  punishment,  a  punishment  all 
the  more  severe  because  it  is  left  thus  indeterminate.  Whether  of 
purpose  or  not,  the  form  is  that  of  the  Hebrew  oath,  God  do  so  to 
me  and  more  also  if  etc.  (1  K.  2s),  which  is  most  terrible  in  its 
significance  because  of  its  indefiniteness.  —  Because  I  will  do  this] 
The  words  “this”  and  “thus”  refer  to  the  same  thing;  i.e. 
because  this  punishment,  so  terrible  in  its  nature,  is  to  come  upon 

•  Contra  Ros.,  SchrO.,  Mau.,  Hd.  +  Os.  t  Geb. 

{Bo.  U  Ke.  f  So  Now.,  Mit,  GAS.,  Dr.  «  Ew. 
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you.  —  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God ]  This  can  scarcely  refer  to  a  rising 
up  in  preparation  like  that  of  an  accused  person  when  the  judge 
approaches  *  or  when  sentence  is  about  to  be  pronounced. t  Nor 
does  the  injunction  have  reference  simply  to  the  hard  fate  which 
is  before  them,}  the  inevitable  doom  (cf.  Je.  4614  Ez.  2214)  which 
the  nation  could  not  escape,  whatever  might  be  true  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual^  It  is  not  a  challenge,  ||  calling  upon  Israel  to  endure 
Yahweh’s  anger.  It  is,  in  accordance  with  the  whole  spirit  and 
purpose  of  prophecy,  a  call  to  repentance  (cf.  @,  to  call  upon  thy 
God),  in  other  words  the  spiritual  application  of  the  threat;  for 
every  prediction  of  disaster  was  in  itself  an  exhortation  to  repent¬ 
ance,  in  order  that,  if  possible,  the  disaster  might  be  averted. 
Whatever  befell  the  nation,  there  was  an  opportunity  for  the 
repentant  individual  to  receive  divine  favor.1T  — 13.  The  logical 
connection  between  v.12  and  v.13  is  somewhat  uncertain.  To  make 
v.Ui  a  challenge  and  translate  13a,  But  ( retnember), —  who 
formeth  mountains ,  etc.,  ||  is  un-Hebraic.  The  strophic  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  satisfied,  and  a  good  thought  obtained  by  combin¬ 
ing  12e  and  13(1  thus,  (12c)  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God ,  O  Israel \ 
(13<r)  Yahweh,  God  of  Hosts  is  his  name ;  (13a)  for  behold ,  etc.] 
In  any  case,  an  ellipsis  in  thought  must  be  supplied,  eg .,  Prepare 
to  meet  thy  God,  O  Israel !  (and  do  not  doubt  his  power  to  bring 
the  threatened  punishment).  For ,  lo  /  he  forms  the  mountains] 
“By  his  power  the  visible  world,  with  all  its  grandeur,  exists” 
(Ps.  1048).**  —  And  he  creates  the  7uind]  The  invisible  world, ft 
not  the  spirit  of  man. }}  — And  he  tells  man  what  is  his  thought ] 
This  seems  out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  an  utterance,  all  the  other 
members  of  which  refer  to  nature.  Its  uncertainty  of  meaning  is 
attested  by  the  variety  of  interpretations  accorded  to  it,  eg.  @  his 
Messiah  ;  SS  how  great  is  his  glory  ;  3E  what  are  his  loorks  ;  U  his 
declaration  ;  his  (God’s)  thought  to  man,  §§  his  (man’s)  thought  to 
him  ;  ||  ||  and  the  attempts  to  emend  the  text  (v.sl).  Hirscht  pro¬ 
poses  to  take  DIR  as  a  proper  name  and  interpret  it  in  view  of 
Gn.  311.  —  He  makes  dawn  darkness ]  Not  dawn  and  darkness 

*  Ew.  f  Reu.  %  Suggested  by  Jus.  }  Hd.  g  Mit. 

If  So  Cal.,  Os.,  Geb.,  Jus.,  Ros.,  Ba.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Dr.  **  Bauer,  Jus.,  Ros.,  Schrd. 

ft  Ros.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  and  most  comm.  Jt  Cal.,  Geb.,  Or.  §$  Geb.,  Ew. 

HU  Cal.,  Jus.,  Schrb.,  Hd.,  Ke.,  Dr.  Ulf  ffi.,  fol.  by  Cal.,  Geb.,  Jus.,  Ke  ,  ft  a /. 
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nor  spiritual  light  and  darkness,*  but  either  he  changes  dawn  into 
darkness,  i.e.  the  change  from  day  to  night, f  or  from  dight  to 
day, \  or  better,  the  change  of  day  at  the  approach  of  a  storm 
(Ps.  189).  §  —  He  treads  on  the  heights  of  the  eartK\  i.e.  goes  forth 
in  storm  and  thunder  (cf.  Mi.  i3  Jb.  9®  Matt.  5s4). 

IS*  pS]  Very  similar  in  meaning  to  p  Sy.  In  usage,  however,  they  vary, 
pS  being  often  used  as  in  this  case  where  the  inference  is  important  and  of 
a  threatening  character,  and  also  having  sometimes  the  meaning,  nevertheless 
(Je.  52)  ;  cf.  Ew.8  353  £  (2).  —  .13]  Regularly  refers  to  something  that  follows 
(BSZ.,  BDB.,  and  SS.,  s.v.\  Ko.  332  £,  and  Stil .  112);  rarely  of  something 
present,  Is.  208.  —  '3  apy]  Cf.  the  same  expression  in  2  S.  1210,  and  the  similar 
apj?  in  Gn.  2218  26s  2  S.  12®;  cf.  Kd.  389/*,  and  Stil.  171.  —  nm]  Neut., 
H.  2,  3  a  ;  GK.  \22q. —  onn]  Art.  om.,  H.  5,  4;  GK.  126  h\  Ko.  277  b. — 
C*ik]  Here  collective,  H.  I,  2.  —  npp]  On  the  ptep.  in  cstr.  with  the  object  and 
governing  product  in  acc.,  see  GK.  116^,  N.  2;  Ko.  241  f  —  ruj'j?  ^ne»] 
Double  obj.  H.  31,  6,  rm.  c;  Ko.  327  w.  —  'PD3]  is  the  archaic  ending  of 
fem.  cstr.;  cf.  GK.  871;  Ew.8  2nd.  The  form  is  b&-m°-th8,  perhaps  a  mis¬ 
taken  vocalization  for  b&-m6-thd,  the  8  written  defectively,  Ois.  164 
GK.  95  o. 

§  8.  A  dirge  announcing  Israel’s  coining  destruction.  51-6’*9. 
A  lamentation  is  pronounced :  “  Israel  shall  fall,  her  forces  shall 
be  reduced  to  a  tenth  ;  for  she  has  disobeyed  Yahweh’s  direct 
command,  ‘  Seek  me  ;  not  Bethel,  nor  Gilgal,  nor  Beersheba  !  *  ” 
and  now  again  it  is  commanded,  *  Seek  Yahweh,  lest  ye  perish.’ 
[Who  speaks?  The  creator  of  the  luminaries,  the  controller  of 
the  seas,  the  destroyer  of  the  strong.] 

The  original  poem  consisted  of  six  strophes  (vs.1-9).  The  second  and 
third  strophes  are  elegiac  in  their  movement,  a  short  line  (dimeter)  follow¬ 
ing  a  longer  line  (trimeter).  Bu.,  ZA  W.  II.  30,  considers  only  the  second 
strophe  to  be  elegiac;  so  Mit.,  125;  Dr.  175.  The  nr, *5  (dirge)  was  a  formal 
composition,  somewhat  artistically  constructed,  the  second  or  shorter  line 
being  intended  to  echo  the  first,  M  producing  a  plaintive,  melancholy  cadence.” 
To  the  six  original  strophes  were  added,  by  a  later  hand,  two  strophes,  each 
having  four  trimeters.  V.7  belongs  to  the  section  which  follows,  and  should 
precede  v.10.  The  addition  is  after  the  analogy  of  the  insertion  already 
noticed  in  41S.  There  is,  notwithstanding  the  statements  of  Oort  (n.i.)  and 
Volz,  entirely  satisfactory  connection  between  vs.4-8  and  vs.1*9. 
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V.  1-3.  Israel  shall  fall,  net>er  again  to  rise;  only  a  tenth  shall 
survive. 

1.  n?n  $  adds  tcvplov,  perhaps  substituting  nw  for  nrn  (Va.). — P’3 

Smv']  join  with  following  v.  and  make  subj.  of  —  8.  Dip]  %  adds  itfltf 

ion  =  in  one  year.  — Smc”  n^ina]  ®U  join  with  ne»03;  ®  assembly . —  nni rw] 
%  om.  suf.;  ®  has^w.  —  8.  pdk  ro  '3]  To  be  transferred  to  v.lto 

follow  thus  relieving  (i)  a  serious  interruption  in  the  thought  of  vs.1*, 

(2)  the  lack  of  a  line  in  one  strophe  and  superfluity  of  a  line  in  another. 
Baumann  om.  —  *vj?n]  add  from  which ,  thus  making  subj.  of  put-*. 

—  p'mspp]  have  passive  (=  PKtfn)  with  hkd  as  subj.  (Vol.,  so  also  Gr.); 

have  Hithpa'el,  while  SbVQt  insert  in  it;  so  also  in  v.8*. —  bme»  no*?] 
To  be  transferred  to  fol.  hkd,  thus  conforming  to  the  nrp  measure  (so  Now.; 
Lohr  places  it  after  nw,  v.8;  Gun.  and  Oet.  regard  it  as  a  repetition  from  v.4). 

1 .  Hear  this  word 1]  The  beginning  of  a  new  discourse,  intended, 
if  possible,  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  thus 
lead  them  to  repentance.  Such  a  message,  uttered  in  the  pros¬ 
perous  days  of  Jeroboam  II.,  would  certainly  seem  to  be  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  time  in  which  it  was  uttered.  —  Which  I  take  uf 
against  you ,  even  a  dirge ]  This  rendering  is  to  be  preferred  to 
(1)  as  I  uplift  a  dirge ,  making  ntPK  =  as  ;*  or  (2)  because  I  uplift, 
etc.,  t  since  it  is  the  more  simple  and  at  the  same  time  accords 
better  with  the  versification.  The  word  “take  up”  (ww)  u. 
on  the  lips,  is  found  in  the  technical  term  Kten,  so  often  used  by 
the  prophets ;  it  means  “  to  pronounce,”  “  to  denounce,”  and  is 
used  regularly  of  a  dirge  (Je.  7®  Ez.  191,  etc.).  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  an  individual’s  death  there  was  uttered  a  lamentation  (cf. 
2  S.  i17  Ez.  28“  32*  2  Ch.  3525)  so  here,  the  death  of  the  nation 
being  assumed,  the  mourner  utters  the  dirge-song.  This  dirge  is 
not  restricted  to  v.2,  X  nor  does  it  include  the  entire  chapter,  §  but 
is  contained  in  vs.2*nd8.  —  O  house  of  Israel ]  The  JjH®  connects 
these  words  with  the  preceding,  as  against  ( v.s .),  thus  greatly 

increasing  the  pathos  of  the  appeal.  —  For  thus  says  the  Lord  Yah - 
wek]  Transferred  from  v.s,  introducing  in  the  most  solemn  way  the 
sad  and  severe  announcement  which  is  to  follow.  —  2.  Shall  fall ] 
The  certainty  of  the  event  being  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  per¬ 
fect.  Very  unreasonable  is  the  interpretation  which  renders  the 
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perfect  literally,  and  has  fallen ,  and  upon  this  basis  rejects  vs.1"*,* 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Israel  did  not  fall  until  after  the  reign 
of  Jeroboam  II.  The  expression  is  used  of  violent  death  (e.g. 
2  S.  i19  ***),  especially  of  death  in  battle,  and  of  loss  of  honor  or 
possessions  ( eg .  2  S.  i10  Ps.  io10  Pr.  11s8).  For  its  use  of  nations 
cf.  Is.  2 19  Je.  51*.  —  Not  to  rise  again']  i.e.  as  a  people;  the 
prophet  always  held  out  hope  of  pardon  and  mercy  to  indi¬ 
viduals.  —  Virgin  Israel]  In  personifications  the  word  "  virgin  ” 
is  used  alone  with  no  other  name  besides  Israel  (Israel  never 
occurs  with  “  daughter  ”  in  this  sense) ;  aside  from  this  passage, 
this  expression  is  found  only  three  times, t  viz.  Je.  1813  3I4-21.  The 
explanations  of  the  phrase,  used  here  for  the  first  time,  may  be 
classified  according  as  the  principal  thought  is  found  in  (1)  the 
figure  of  chastity,  whether  political  chastity,  i.e.  as  being  free, 
unconquered,  independent  of  other  powers  J  (cf.  the  use  of 
“daughter”  in  the  same  sense,  and  sometimes  in  combination 
with  “virgin,”  in  connection  with  Idumea,  La.  4**;  Judah,  La.  iM 
21"5 ;  Egypt,  Je.  4611 19'24;  Babylon,  Is.  4715  Zc.  2T;  Jerusalem, 
Is.  37“ ;  in  La.  218  and  Je.  i8M  the  reference  is  to  Jerusalem  before 
her  capture),  or  religious  chastity,  i.e .  freedom  from  contaminating 
contact  with  other  gods ;  §  or  (2)  the  idea  of  the  delicacy  and 
self-indulgence  of  the  people ;  1|  or  (3)  the  idea  of  collectivity, 
the  feminine  being  used  to  convey  this  thought,  —  in  this  sense  it 
has  been  taken  (a)  as  a  designation  of  the  people  in  general ;  % 
(b)  as  a  poetic  term  for  state  (cf.  Is.  37“  Je.  1417  2  K.  1921)  ;  (e)  as 
the  designation  of  a  city ,  and  usually  the  chief  or  capital  city  of 
the  kingdom,  Samaria,  or  Jerusalem.**  It  here  refers  to  northern 
Israel  ft  0n  Isaiah,  Jerusalem),  and  is  employed  to  mark  the  con¬ 
trast  between  Israel's  past  and  future  condition.  —  She  shall  be 
hurled  down  upon  her  own  soil]  A  stronger  figure  than  that  con¬ 
tained  in  fallen  ;  the  description  is  expanded  in  Ez.  29*  (leave  thee 
(thrown)  into  the  wilderness),  3a4  (leave  thee  forsaken  upon  the 
land)  ;  there  is  no  thought  of  an  uprooted  and  prostrate  tree,  X\ 
nor  of  a  depraved  woman  in  difficult  child-birth.  §§  She  will  be 
left  to  die  where  she  has  fallen.  —  With  none  to  raise  her  up]  An 
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advance  upon  what  has  preceded,  for  not  only  will  she  not  be 
able  to  raise  herself,  but  no  one  else  will  be  able  to  render  ha 
assistance.  The  Jewish  interpreters  in  general  follow  tt,  and 
regard  the  calamity  as  of  temporary  character.  —  3.  The  city  that 
gocth  forth  a  thousand  having  {hut)  a  hundred  left J  The  two 
circumstantial  clauses  of  this  verse  add  to  the  picture  portrayed  in 
v.8  an  additional  feature,  viz.  the  ninefold  decimation  of  the  force 
sent  out  to  war,  a  terrible  slaughter.  The  statement  is  general, 
the  city  being  any  city  in  the  kingdom.  The  thousand  refers  not 
simply  to  the  levy  or  census,*  but  to  the  warriors  who  marched 
out  for  war.f  While  it  is  evident  that  in  Amos’s  time  the  basis 
of  military  enrolment  was  the  towns  and  villages,  in  earlier  days 
it  was  tribes  and  families.  J  For  allusions  to  similar  companies, 
cf.  i  S.  8“  2  S.  i81,4  2  K.  n419  Ex.  i821  etc.§  —  Of  the  house  of 
Israel ]  Transferred  (z'.j.). 

1.  hpn]  Depends  for  its  construction  upon  nj'p;  if  as  a  pronoun  it 
refers  to  nam,  nj'p  is  either  in  apposition  with  it,  or  an  acc.  of  purpose, 
GK.  131  k\  K6.  327^,  384 c  (Now.);  but  if  nrK=“as”  (Ew.8  334 at 
We.),  nrp  is  the  acc.  after  nitj;  the  former  is  preferable.  —  Ptcp.  of 
immediate  future,  GK.  116/;  since  the  lifting  up  of  a  word,  or  of  the  voice, 
is  but  an  Oriental  phrase  for  utterance  or  speech ,  perhaps  the  word  speak  would 
fairly  represent  ;  cf.  Sip  (=  Sip  onn,  Sip  jnj),  Ju.  97;  also  nrj  alone, 
Is.  37  422- 11  (see,  however,  Paton,  JBL.  XXII.  201-7).  —  n2'P]  The  verb 
is  doubtless  a  denominative  from  nrp.  A  plausible  derivation  ( Thes.)t  for 

nrp  is  the  Arabic  root  oU  to  forge,  devise,  hence  a  skilfully  wrought 
production,  so  named  either  from  its  poetic  form,  or  from  its  contents  as 
glorifying  the  dead  (Wetzstein,  Zeitsch .  f.  Ethnologies  1873,  pp.  270  ff. ).  Bu. 
prefers  the  former  reason  ( ZAW .  II.  28).  This  derivation  from  the  Arabic 
is  doubted  by  some  (eg.  Ba.).  The  closest  parallel  is  found  in  the  Syriac 
IEiIa  r>,  which  means  both  song  and  elegy.  We  may  also  compare  Eth. 

song,  and  ■  to  sing.  The  nrp  is  an  elegy,  a  poem  of  lamenta- 
tion,  thus  distinguished  from  \u,  which  means  sometimes  a  song  of  lament, 
but  sometimes  simply  the  cry  of  mourning  (Je.  3116) cf.  the  vb.  in  1  S.  7*. 
nrp  is  used  commonly,  as  here,  with  nrj  (Je.  7®  9®  Ez.  191  2617  271*1 
2812  32s);  with  ?yp  (2  S.  I17  Ez.  3216),  and  with  -*dS  'With  hc*j,  Sp  gen¬ 
erally  precedes  the  person  or  thing  which  is  the  object  of  lamentation,  but 
sometimes  Sn  (Ez.  191  27s2);  S?  is  sometimes  used  of  the  place  (Je.  7®). 
For  the  importance  of  elegies  among  Oriental  nations,  cf.  Wetzstein  (vj.) 
and  the  Arabic  work,  Hamasa%  365-497.  The  principal  rhythm  of  the  nrp 
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is  m  long  line  followed  by  a  shorter  one,  the  favorite  measures  being  3  and  2 
words,  4  and  2,  and  4  and  3.  However,  a  npp  may  be  written  in  another 
measure,  and  the  Qtnah  measure  may  be  used  for  other  poems,  as  a  later 
usage.  On  Qtnah  rhythm,  see  Bu.  ZAW ’.  II.  6ff.,  38-45;  III.  299  f.;  XI. 
234  ff.;  XII.  261  ff.;  and  in  Prems .  Jahrbucher%  1893,  PP*  460  ff.;  Ley,  SK.t 
1896,  p.  637;  DHM.  Proph .  I.  209;  K6.  Stil.  315  ff.;  BDB.  s.v.  The 
principal  examples  of  the  nrp  in  the  O.T.  are  the  following :  the  Book  of 
Lamentations;  Is.  144-21  Ez.  191-14  2615-17  27*'®  2812"19  (doubtful)  32s-16  Je.  9®, 
and  several  separated  vs.  following,  Is.  4514"85  Ps.  137  2  S.  I1®*27  3s3 f*  (the 
last  two  not  in  the  technical  measure)  2  K.  19 (=  Is.  37®**)  Is.  i21-® 
Ho.  67111  Am.  810.  —  Sms”  no]  Vocative;  not  subj.  of  nSoj  (v.2). —  8.  nSm] 
Proph.  pf.,  H.  19,  2;  GK.  106  n ;  Dr.  §  14. — «pDin  kS]  Impf.  in  contrast 
with  preceding  pf.,  used  to  intensify  the  idea  that  the  destruction  will  be 
permanent,  H.  20,  2,  rm.  b;  Dr.  §  36;  on  the  inf.  with  *pDir,  H.  36,  3  (2); 
GK.  120  a;  Ko.  399  b.  —  nSina]  On  the  cstr.  state,  GK.  I28>&;  Ko.  337^. 
—  no'po  |'k]  Circ.  cl.,  H.  45,  2  e\  on  force  of  pn,  K6.  361  </,  402  m.  — 
8.  •vyn]  Stands'*  first,  not  because  emphatic,  but  in  a  circ.  cl.,  H.  45,  3, 
rm.  d,  —  nwnn]  On  art  with  ptcp.,  H.  4,  3  /;  here  joined  poetically  to  -vyr, 
the  city  being  thus  represented  as  going  out  to  war.  —  *1^*]  Acc.  of  limitation, 
or  specification,  H.  33,  3;  GK.  117s;  K5.  332  k;  so  also  nwr;  for  a  similar 
construction,  cf.  2  K.  5®,  0'ihj,  and  2  K.  9s5,  oner.  The  same  idea  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  S  with  the  numeral;  cf.  I  S.  29®.  —  ma*?]  Not  a  case  of  S  used 
when  the  preceding  governing  word  is  absent,  but  like  in1?  in  Je.  1318  (Hi.) ; 
cf.  Kd.  281  h, 

4-6.  Israel  shall  fall  (vs.M)  because  she  has  disobeyed  the 
divine  command  given  in  the  fast  to  seek  Yahweh  alone,  [But 
even  now  the  entreaty  comes  again]  Seek  Yahweh ,  lest  ye  perish. 

These  verses  contain  the  second  half  of  the  dirge  (strophes  4,  5)  and  the 
concluding  strophe  of  the  original  poem,  somewhat  mutilated.  The  second 
half  gives  the  explanation  of  the  destruction  announced  in  the  first  half; 
while  in  the  concluding  strophe,  the  prophet,  as  so  many  times  before,  turns 
in  exhortation  to  the  people  to  do  the  thing,  the  neglect  of  doing  which  in  the 
past  has  cost  them  so  dearly.  The  logical  connection  of  vs.4-6  becomes  plain 
when  idk  (v.4)  is  taken  as  historical  pf.,  or  plup.  (v.i.) ;  and,  therefore,  the 
proposal  to  throw  out  vs.1-3  (Oort),  or  to  treat  v.4  as  introducing  a  new  section 
(Now.,  Marti),  may  be  rejected. 

5.  nayn  mS  yar  inai]  To  be  transferred  to  the  beginning  of  v.#;  it  is 
entirely  rejected  by  Baumann,  since  (1)  it  spoils  the  strophic  arrangement, 
(2)  has  nothing  to  correspond  to  it  as  in  the  case  of  Bethel  and  Gilgal;  cf.  44, 
where  only  the  two  cities  are  mentioned ;  also  814.  —  ya v  itoi]  H  has  hr l 
rd  4>p4ap  roO  Spxov ;  cf.  same  in  Gn.  26s1  2181,  but  in  Am.  814  it  has  proper 
name.  —  p*S  nw]  0  (arat  wt  oty  brdpxovea,  similarly  $  and  all  seeming 
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to  take  pH1?  in  the  sense  of  puS  (Seb.,  so  Hal.);  V  erit  inutilis . — A  It 
seems  probable  that  an  entire  member  has  been  lost,  perhaps  Smr'  n*a 

—  nSr]  0  with  P'3  as  subj.  =  an*  or  p*n  (Va.)  or  ras,  c L 

Is.  4a  (Vol.);  U  comburatur,  similarly  &.  Read  ''  n^aa  sta  nSc^  (so  We, 
Elh,  Lohr,  Gun.  Th.  St.  XVIII.  221 ;  cf.  Baumann);  cf.  Gun.  no  rtSr»  (in 
his  comm.,  but  abandoned  later  in  favor  of  We.’s  reading;  so  also  Gr.). 
Now.  rw;  Oet.  e>Ka  ns:;  Elh.  vh  ?) ;  Hal.  nSjn(?);  Duhm  (EB. 
3799)  and  Marti,  vh  anS  nSx\  —  nSa«]  0  adds  abrbv,  Now.  om.  as  gloss. 

—  Sn  P'aS]  0  ry  ofiry  ’LrpaijX  (cf.  Ho.  1016);  one  cod.  has  r£  TorpaijX;  so 

also  one  cod.  of  Kenn.  and  one  of  de  R.  noS  (so  also  Dathe, 

Gr.,  Now.,  Elh.,  Hal.,  Lohr,  Oort  Em.),  *A.  and  2.  r$  BcuttyX;  0.  r£  ofcy 
Bcu0i£X.  Hirscht  explains  the  reading  Sm#n  as  due  to  a  marginal  note  by  a 
reader  contrasting  ptt  rva  and  n'a,  which  resulted  in  the  blending  of  ro 
-iB”  and  Sk  no  into  Stne»  no.  We.  and  Now.  om.  Sk  noS  as  a  gloss;  Marti 
transposes  it  to  v.7.  Oet.  transposes  thus :  'D  pm  Stna”  no  nSaKV  Lohr 
rejects  v.**  as  an  interpolation  based  on  I4,  and  introducing  a  thought  entirely 
foreign  to  Amos. 

4.  For  thus  said  Yahweh  to  the  house  of  Israef\  The  prophet 
has  just  described  the  coming  desolation.  This  description  sug¬ 
gests  at  once  the  question,  Are  we  not  zealously  engaged  in  the 
worship  of  Yahweh?  Why  are  we  then  to  suffer?  The  answer  is 
furnished  :  ‘  Yahweh  in  times  past  spoke  thus  and  thus,  —  com¬ 
mands  which  ye  have  disobeyed/  The  verb  is  not  to  be  rendered 
saith,  but  said,  referring  to  the  injunctions  of  the  past.  The  dirge 
may  well  describe  the  occasion  of  the  impending  calamity.  The 
ordinary  interpretation  which  makes  this  an  exhortation  uttered 
by  the  prophet,  after  announcing  the  calamity,*  takes  away  the 
force  of  the  most  impressive  portion  of  the  piece,  and  compels 
the  prophet  to  give  two  exhortations  in  practically  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  (see  v.6).  —  Seek  me']  A  common  phrase  for  the  expression 
of  religious  desire  implying  worship  and  obedience,  and  used  alike 
of  God  and  idols.f  —  And  live]  i.c .  that  you  may  live,  implying  that 
the  danger  ahead  may  not  be  averted  otherwise  ;  cf.  Is.  i1*  Am.  5U. 
The  life  of  course  includes  national  life  and  prosperity  (Baur).  For 
other  examples  of  two  imperatives  used  in  this  way,  either  condi¬ 
tionally,  if  you  seek  me  you  will  certainly  live,  the  conclusion  being 


*  Nearly  all  comm. 

f  Besides  snn,  the  word  here,  vp 3  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense ;  c£  Ps.  24® 
Is.  819  55®.  The  exact  meaning  here  as  gathered  from  the  context  is  to  make  effort 
to  obey  his  will  and  to  practise  a  righteous  life . 


V.4-5 


III 


thus  rendered  more  certain,  or  as  an  action  with  a  purpose,  seek  me 
in  order  that  you  may  live ,  the  request  being  thus  emphasized,  cf. 
Gn.  4218  i  K.  22“  2  K.  5U  Je.  2717  Am.  514.  There  is  no  reference 
to  the  future  life,  nor,  perhaps,  even  to  spiritual  life.*  —  5.  And 
to  Beer-sheba  do  not  (ye  shall  not)  cross  over]  (v.s).  This  line, 
probably  corrupt,  must  be  transferred  to  precede  the  line  and  do 
not  seek  Beth-el \  which  is  required  by  the  chiastic  arrangement  of 
the  next  strophe.  Several  explanations  have  been  given  of  the 
lack  of  a  corresponding  line,  as  in  the  case  of  Gilgal  and  Beth-el, 
eg.  a  pun  is  evident  in  the  very  word  mw  nm  =  W  "IKD  =  fount 
of  captivity  ;t  or>  Beer-sheba  is  omitted  because,  being  in  Judah, 
it  was  not  destroyed  when  Samaria  fell ;  l  or  because  Amos  is 
prophesying  only  to  the  ten  tribes ;  §  or  because  no  suitable  paro¬ 
nomasia  could  be  found  for  Beer-sheba.  ||  If  the  present  text  is 
accepted,  we  must  understand  that  the  Israelites  of  Amos’s  day 
were  not  satisfied  with  visiting  the  sanctuaries  of  the  North,  but 
were  so  zealous  in  their  worship  as  to  cross  over  the  border-land 
of  their  own  territory  %  and  penetrate  as  far  south  as  the  ancient 
sanctuary  of  Beer-sheba,  thirty  miles  southwest  of  Hebron  on  the 
road  to  Egypt.  Beer-sheba  played  an  important  part  in  the  sto¬ 
ries  of  the  patriarchs,  cf.  Gn.  2I14*8133  2623*  83  2810  461 ;  there  is  no 
authority  for  Driver’s  statement,  “  in  Amos’s  time  it  was  a  popular 
resort  for  pilgrims  from  N.  Israel,”  unless  it  is  found  in  814  (a 
doubtful  text).  After  the  captivity  it  was  again  occupied  (Ne.  1 i27). 
This  worship  was  strikingly  inconsistent  with  the  assumption  of 
Jeroboam  I.  that  Jerusalem  was  too  far  away  from  the  Northern 
tribes  to  be  the  place  of  central  worship.  The  most  extreme 
form  of  corrupt  worship,  viz.  that  at  Beer-sheba,  is  thus  placed  in 
contrast  with  the  true  attitude  commended.  —  Ye  shall  not  seek 
Beth-el]  i.e.  visit  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  rites  and  ceremo¬ 
nies. —  And  Gilgal  ye  shall  not  enter]  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  these  places  as  the  seats  of  sanctuaries.  —  For  Gilgal  shall 
surely  go  into  exile]  The  Gilgal,  in  which  they  now  take  such  de¬ 
light,  will  be  laid  waste.**  —  And  Beth-el  shall  become  ( BetJi)aven ] 


•  Contra  Pu.,  Ke.  J  Jer.,  Hi.  ||  Ros. 

f  Har.  {  Ba.,  Ke.  II  Jer.,  Har.,  Ros.(  Hi.,  Ba. 

••  The  alliteration  of  the  original  nS«p  nSj  cannot  well  be  indicated  in  a 

translation.  Cf.  Ew.,  Gilgal  wird  Galle  weinen  ;  Ba.,  Gilgal  giltig  entgilt  es ;  Or ., 
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The  word  pR  has  been  variously  taken  as  meaning  nought*  idol¬ 
atry ,f  iniquity  t  (cf.  Ho.  415  5s  105)  ;  trouble  ;  §  in  a  recent  transla¬ 
tion  it  is  rendered  des  Teufels .  ||  It  is  better  to  understand  it  as 
an  abbreviation  %  of  pR  rra,  the  pR  in  either  sense  being  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  *?R  (Beth-el).  Cf.  Hoffmann’s  suggestion  ♦♦  that  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Northern  kingdom  had  many  Egyptian  elements,  such 
as  the  calf,  that  Yahweh  was  identified  with  Ra,  and  Beth-el  with 
On,  the  sacred  city.  Hence  the  use  of  pR  by  Hosea  and  Amos 
has  a  double  sense ;  here  “  your  On- Beth-el  will  become  Aven,  delu¬ 
sion.”  It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  not  far  from  Beth-el,  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  desert,  there  was  a  village  (the  site  of  which  is 
now  uncertain)  named  Beth-aven  (cf.  Jos.  7*  i812  1  S.  135  14°)  .ft 
—  6.  The  dirge  being  now  completed,  it  is  the  natural  thing  for 
the  prophet  to  utter  an  exhortation.  This,  found  in  v.6,  completes 
the  piece.  But,  unfortunately,  one  line  seems  to  have  been  lost ; 
perhaps  it  read,  And  now ,  O  house  of  Israel ,  seek  Yahweh  and 
live']  i.e.  do  as  he  long  ago  bade  you.  — Lest  he  cast  fire  on  Joseph's 
house ]  XI  The  wrath  of  God  is  represented  by  fire  (Dt.  32s  Ez. 
2221).  Joseph,  as  well  as  Ephraim,  is  often  used  for  Northern  as 
distinguished  from  Southern  Israel  (cf.  2  S.  1920  Ob.18  Zc.  106; 
Joseph,  without  house ,  occurs  in  Am.  5“  6®  Ez.  3716  Ps.  78®).— 
For  Beth-el]  <®,  some  Mss.,  and  the  demands  of  the  parallelism 
incline  some  ( v.s .)  to  read  for  Israel;  but  the  reading  of  JH&  is 
satisfactory,  Beth-el  being  the  centre  of  the  religious  cultus;  cf. 
2  K.  2217  Is.  i31  Je.  44.  § 

4.  The  Hebrew  could  not  distinguish  has  said  (indef.),  has  just  said  (pf. 
of  immediate  past),  from  the  historical  said;  the  latter  is  intended  here,  H. 
16,  1;  Dr.  §7;  GK.  106 </.  —  vm  w*n]  H.  48,  Sh;  Dr.  §  152,  1 ;  GK. 


Die  Rollstadt  rollt  von  dannen  ;  Mit.,  Gilgal  shall  go  into  galling  captivity ;  We., 
Gtlgal  wird  turn  Galgen  gchen  ;  GAS.,  Gilgal  shall  taste  the  gall  of  exile.  Cf. 
Ho.  1  a12  for  a  similar  alliteration  of  the  same  letters ;  and  for  other  cases  Is.  icP 
I5»  Je.  61  Mi.  iio.  11. 14. 15  Zp.  a*. 

•  Mich.,  Jus.,  Ros.,  Ba.,  Or.  J  Ew.  fl  We. ;  cf.  GAS. 

t  Hd.,  GAS.  }  Dr.  H  Hi.,  Mit 

«  ZA  W.  III.  105  f.  ft  GAS.,  art  "  Beth-aven/'  EB. 

XX  fSC  nsv  has  been  translated  advance  (Cal.)  ,pass  through  consuming  all  (Har„ 
Jus.,  Hd.),  destroy  (Dahl),  kindle  (G  and  IT,  v.s.).  The  translation  adopted,  which 
seems  better,  rests  upon  the  suggestion  that  n  and  3  are  easily  confused  in  sound, 
while  the  d  of  trto  is  inserted  after  the  analogy  of  dittography. 


V.  5-6 


U3 

no/;  K5.  364  k.  pti  and  tfga  are  practically  synonymous  (cf.  Ez.  34®) ;  and 
are  used  alike  of  seeking  Yahweh  and  of  seeking  idols  (eg.  Lv.  1981  Is.  19*  Dt. 
1811  Je.  8*  2i*  Gn.  25**,  etc.).  For  original  force  of  both  see  BSZ.  and  BDB. 
An  early  meaning,  resort  to ,  seems  to  appear  in  Am.  5*  Dt.  126  2  Ch.  l®. 
Both  words  were  used  commonly  of  consulting  the  deity,  through  an  oracle 
or  through  a  prophet,  in  reference  to  matters  of  all  kinds,  religious  and  secu¬ 
lar  (Ex.  1816  1  S.  9®  2  K.  311  88  Ez.  201*8,  etc.).  From  this  usage  came  the 
broader  meaning  of  seeking  in  prayer  and  worship  and,  in  general,  striving  to 
act  in  accord  with  the  divine  will  (Dt.  429  Ho.  5®  Zp.  2®  Ps.  4017  697  105®, 
etc.).  In  prophetic  speech  em  is  much  the  more  common  word  of  the  two 
when  used  of  religious  affairs.  —  6.  wnn  Sk]  Deprecation,  H.  41,  I  b;  Dr. 
§  50  ( a )  Obs.;  GK.  152/;  K8.  352^.,  but  cf.  kS  (with  wan)  prohibition . — 
Snn'3]  marks  the  chiasm;  perhaps  kS  after  SaSjn  is  due  to  a  desire 
not  to  repeat  the  sound  al.  —  nSj'  nSj]  H.  28,  3  a;  GK.  1131*;  K8.  329  r. 
—  SjSjn  '3]  Note  masc.  form  of  the  vb.,  though  the  feminine  is  more  usual 
with  names  of  towns  ;  Ko.  248  c.  The  subj.  first  because  emphatic,  so  Sun'a; 
note  the  chiastic  order  of  the  proper  names  in  6b,  as  compared  with  that  in 
5a. — 6.  nS*']  vj.  The  difficulty  is  twofold  (1)  the  use  of  rht  with  acc.  of 
the  person,  when  it  is  regularly  followed  by  Vy  or  Sk  (cf.  Ju.  141®  1514  1  S. 
100),  being  used  with  the  acc.  in  the  sense  of  to  reach ,  2  S.  1918 ;  and  (2}  the 
fem.  vb.  n*?aK  which  points  to  tfK ;  hence  the  many  emendations  proposed 
(rj.).  Margolis  (AJSL.  XVII.  171),  however,  defends  nSp  (but  reads  tfna) 
on  the  basis  of  the  usage  of  nS*  in  Ecclus.  810,  where  it  is  followed  by  nSma 
(a  mistake  for  nSrua;  cf.  ®)  and  rendered  kindle  by  n*a]  Subj., 

not  obj.  —  nSan]  Fem.  as  ref.  to  vh.  —  Snn'aS]  Correct,  notwithstanding 
We.  tt  at *  vj.;  not  acc.  (S  =  sign  of  acc.)  after  naan  (cf.  Hd.),  nor  to  be 
connected  with  nSan  (Mau.) ;  but  dat.  of  adv.  or  disadv.;  cf.  Ez.  3711; 
GK.  1 19  s. 


8,  9.  Who  is  it  that  you  are  asked  to  seek  ?  Yahweh  is  his 
name ,  the  creator  of  the  tuminaries,  the  controller  of  the  seas ,  the 
destroyer  of  the  strong . 

This  addition  from  a  later  hand,  “  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  the  prophetic 
picture,”  falls  into  two  strophes,  each  of  four  trimeters.  It  bears  the  general 
character  of  the  additions  found  in  41®  9®-®,  and  resembles  in  style  the 
Deutero-Isaiah  (cf.  Is.  40s2 f).  Note  (1)  the  use  of  participles,  and  (2)  the 
peculiar  words;  cf.  Stickel,  Hiob  276;  Che.  EB.  I.  153 n.  3.  Vs.8  and  9 
are  placed  by  Elh.  after  27f.  Their  lack  of  connection  with  v.7  is  generally 
acknowledged  (so  Ew.,  followed  by  GAS.,  who  places  them  before  v.7 ;  Gr., 
who  would  place  v.®  after  41®;  Oet.,  who  suggests  the  alternative  of  the  end 
of  the  chap.;  Che.  EB.  I.  153,  who  places  them  after  41®;  Now.,  who  re¬ 
gards  them  as  a  misplaced  gloss  on  v.®;  Dr.,  Marti,  and  others,  who  treat 
them  as  an  interpolation;  cf.  Baumann). 
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8.  idp  nm]  To  be  transferred  to  the  beginning  of  v.8,  some  preceding 
word  being  lost ;  or  perhaps  the  line  may  be  filled  from  {£  =  Let  there  be  fear 
in  the  presence  of  him  who ,  etc.  Two  codd.  of  Kenn.  add  mio*  and  two  codd. 
of  0  read,  Yahweh,  God  of  hosts .  —  S'DDi  no>a]  0  Tcdrra  teal  pertunuvdfay  = 
3pp-i  Sa  (Vol.);  *A.*A paroOpop  teal  'Qpltova ;  2.  IlXecddas  k al  dtrrpa;  F Arctu- 
rum  et  Orionem  ;  G.  IlXeidSa  teal  tovepop ;  JE  uS'Dai  hd'd;  Sb  l^a^Xo  |  Vu~. 

—  pidSs]  Read  rnoSx  (cf.  Ps.  23*)  foil.  6  tnadp  (Va.),  not  SSi  (Vol.) ;  F  tent- 

bras;  but  Sb  (see  BDB.).  —  nS'S]  Read  nV'S*?,  with  ten  codd. 

Kenn.  and  seven  de  R.  (so  Dathe,  Mit.,  Oort  ThT.  XIV.  118,  £lh.).  —  mjvi 
O'.T'dS]  JE  =  who  commands  to  gather  great  armies  like  the  waters  of  the  sea . 

—  9.  jnSann]  0  6  Siaipujp  =  J'Seon  (Now.);  0Q  6  d  to  pi  fa  v  ;  ’A.  6  pet 8tQr; 

2.  t6p  wQiovrra  KarayeXdtrat ;  F  qui  arridet  (, subridet ,  cod.  Am.) ;  ®  injrn; 
Sb  «  Gr.  D'jpySon  ;  Oet.  S^Jtpn ;  Oort  iaJD  ;  Elh.f  S'ucn  ;  Oort 

( Em .)  and  Marti,  N 'Soon. —  ip]  Read  iatf,  fol.  0  trvprpippbp  (so  Ew.,  HL, 
Oort,  Gr.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.).  Sb  and  JE  r^Sn  =  eh  (Seb.) ;  F  vastita- 

tem;  2.  dtpapttrpbp.  Hoffm.,  ifc>  here  and  in  fol.  clause.  Elh.,  ne\  —  iy]  6 
It tx&p  —  ty  (so  also  Oort) ;  F  robustum  ;  JE  3'fi'pn;  Sb  ll^a\;  Hoffm.,  tr(?). 

—  nen]  0  <cai  raXaiirtoplap;  F  depofulationem ;  Sb  JE  pnrai;  Hal. 

infer).  St  would  read  (so  also  Dr.  and  Oort  Em.)  iacn  on  basis  of  0  and 
Is.  5 f7  6o18  Je.  48s;  but  it  is  better  to  read  ia?r  for  the  previous  i»  (tu.) 
and  retain  jj$U£  here,  since  0  employs  trvprptppbs  and  trvrrptppa  to  represent 
las'  twenty-three  times,  but  iur  only  four  times,  including  this  passage,  while 
the  vb.  -op  is  regularly  rendered  by  trvvrplpto.  raXaurtopla,  on  the  other 
hand,  represents  ip  ten  times  and  iar  only  thrice,  while  nar  is  regularly  ren¬ 
dered  by  TaXanrtopito.  However,  the  occurrence  of  the  phrase  nacn  ir  in 
Is.  and  Je.,  where  0  renders  by  trvprp.  rat  raX.,  makes  the  matter  somewhat 
uncertain.  —  1* a d]  Hoffm.,  i'xap(  ?).  —  Mia>]  Read  K'a;,  with  all  the  versions 
(so  Va.,  Oort  ThT.  XIV.  118  and  Em.,  Hoffm.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Elh-,  Oet., 
Hal.);  0  2.  irdytop;  F  affert ;  Sb  U^c;  IE  —  These  vs.  are  evidently 

not  genuine.  V.7  must  be  transferred  to  precede  v.10,  see  p.  105.  So  Bauer, 
Ew.,  Or.,  GAS.;  cf.  Mit.,  who  strains  himself  in  the  effort  to  connect  vs.7  8 
(p.  129);  Gun.,  who  rejects  v.7;  WRS.  Proph.  (p.  400),  who  maintains  that, 
though  not  closely  connected  with  the  immediate  context,  these  vs.  are  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  general  purport  of  the  thought  of  Amos,  and  that 
the  ejaculatory  form  is  “  not  surprising  under  the  general  conditions  of  pro¬ 
phetic  oratory,  while  the  appeal  comes  in  to  relieve  the  strain  of  the  intense 
feeling  at  a  critical  point  in  the  argument.”  The  suggestion  has  been  made 
to  transfer  vrjn  from  v7,  with  (New.  v.i.  p.  1 1 8) ,  or  to  supply  wn  (Mich., 
Jus.),  or  seek  Yahweh  (Geb.),  or  He  is  the  one  who  (Ba.);  but  it  seems  best 
to  supply  part  of  a  line  which  shall  include  the  words  taken  from  the  end  of 
the  v.,  viz.  nw,  since  this  phrase  could  not  originally  have  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  description.  In  418  it  comes  at  the  close  of  the  sentence. 


V.  8  1 15 

8.  Whose  name  is  YahweK\  The  God  who  is  Israel’s  national 
God,  and  who  desires  Israel’s  strongest  allegiance.  —  The  creator  of 
the  Pleiades  and  Orion ]  In  two  or  three  strokes  the  poet  depicts 
the  omnipotence  of  the  God  for  whom  he  pleads.  He  seizes  upon 
two  of  the  heavenly  constellations  which  are  most  conspicuous  to 
represent,  by  synecdoche,  the  universe  that  is  visible.  They  are 
referred  to  in  Jb.  9*  3881f  (cf.  Is.  i310)  in  the  same  way  as  a  proof 
of  God’s  creative  power.  The  Hebrew  name  for  Orion,  which 
also  =  fool$  may  perhaps  contain  a  trace  of  some  old  mythological 
notion,  which  held  this  constellation  to  have  been  “  originally 
some  foolhardy,  heaven-daring  rebel  who  was  chained  to  the  sky 
for  his  impiety.”  *  The  thought  is  not  different  from  that  of  the 
Psalmist  (8s).  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  rather  than  (i)  the 
interpretation  of  HM  as  “genial  heat”  and  as  “cold,”f  on 
the  ground  that  it  harmonizes  better  with  the  context  to  speak 
of  present  acts  than  of  a  far-distant  creation  (but  cf.  the  custom 
of  the  Deutero-Isaiah) ;  or  (2)  that  which  finds  the  principal 
force  of  the  utterance  in  the  star-worship,  which  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  Israel  (cf.  Je.  7M  441718  2  K.  1710  2I3*5,  cf.  23“),  the 
thought  being  “  do  not  worship  the  stars,  but  the  creator  of  the 
stars  ” ;  f  or  (3)  that  of  riM  as  “  fortune,”  “  destiny  ”  ;  §  or  (4)  that 
which  supposes  the  stars  to  have  been  mentioned  because  of  their 
influence  upon  the  weather,  and  because  the  writer  wished  to  show 
the  supremacy  of  Yahweh  over  all  such  forces.  ||  —  Who  tumeth 
deep  gloom  into  morning ]  The  “  darkness  ”  thus  turned  is  not 
the  darkness  of  death, f  an  interpretation  based  upon  an  incorrect 
pointing  of  m&bx  (».*.),  nor  the  original  creation  of  light,  J  but 
the  change  from  night  to  day,  a  most  wonderful,  although  most 
common,  phenomenon.  —  And  day  into  night  darkens  th~]  This 


•  Dr.;  so  Di.  (on  Jb.  9®),  Che.,  BDB.  For  reference  to  these  constellations  in 
early  Greek  literature,  cf.  Horn.  //.  XVIII.  486-9 :  — 

IIAi)ta8af  V  *Y a8a?  «  t6  t»  trStvo*  'QpiWo? 

'▲pxrov  0*  rjv  kcu  afia£av  iwiK\ii<riv  xaA4ov<r»r, 

*H  r*  avrov  <rrp^«rcu  kcu  t  'QptWa  6oxcv«t, 

Oti)  8*  afifiopfc  ion  kotrpitv  'Omokoio. 

Cf.  also  XXII.  26-31,  and  Od.  V.  272-75. 

f  Parkhurst,  cited  by  Owen  in  his  translation  of  Cal.  t  Geb.  §  Schlier. 
j|  Hoffm.  ZAW.  III.  X09.  U  Pu.,  Ke. 
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supplements  and  explains  the  preceding  phrase ;  the  idea  is  that 
of  the  regular  order  of  nature,  night  succeeding  day,  under  a  great 
Director,  not  that  of  an  extraordinary  event  like  the  darkness  of 
the  land  of  Egypt/  nor  the  shortening  of  the  days  in  winter. 

—  Who  calleth  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  poureth  them  on  the  face 
of  the  earth']  Cf.  Is.  48“  Jb.  38s4.  Are  these  waters  the  rains 
drawn  from  the  sea  and  descending  upon  the  earth  (cf.  Jb.  36®) ;  t 
or  the  fountains  and  streams  by  which  the  earth  is  watered  }  (cf. 
Ec.  i7  Jb.  1215) ;  or  an  inundation,  the  Noachian  deluge,  the 
most  terrible  punishment  in  history?  §  In  favor  of  the  last  are 
the  use  of  the  expressions  call  and  face  of  the  earth ,  the  thought 
of  the  following,  and  the  typical  character  of  the  illustrations  of 
Yahweh’s  power,  as  thus  interpreted,  viz.,  “  Jehovah,  by  whom 
the  world  was  made,  of  whose  will  the  order  and  harmony  in 
nature  are  an  expression,  and  at  whose  command  the  forces  in 
nature  may  become  as  destructive  as  they  have  been  beneficent”  | 

—  9.  Causeth  violence  to  burst  upon  the  strong]  For  the  word 
rbnfcn  (found  elsewhere  only  in  Jb.  9s7  iow  Ps.  3914  and  rvrtaa  in 
Je.  818)  there  have  been  suggested  the  following:  (1)  He  that 
strengthens  (the  spoiled  against  the  strong,  so  that  the  spoiled,  or 
a  waster,  shall  ascend  upon  the  very  fortresses or  destruction 
(=  the  destroyed)  against  strength  (=  the  strong)  so  that  (through 
him)  destruction  comes  upon  the  fortress)  ;  *  (2)  He  that  mani¬ 
fests;  **  (3)  He  that  causes  to  flash  forth  (figure  taken  from  the 
dawn),ft  cf.  Is.  4711  Jo.  2s;  also  nox  in  Is.  42*  58s;  (4)  He  that 
laughs  at ;H  the  third  satisfies  the  context  in  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  word  occurs  and  accords  with  its  derivation  (v.i.).  On 
Hoffmann’s  interpretation  v.i.  —  And  causeth  devastation  to  come 
upon  the  fortress]  This  rendering  is  based  upon  the  reading  IT3J 
(1 v.s .)  instead  of  RW,  although  the  Qal  of  R13  (like  SW)  sometimes 
has  a  transitive  meaning. 

8.  ne>p]  has  been  treated  as  obj.  of  nem  to  be  supplied  (Mich.,  Jus.),  as 
subject  of  nw  (Schegg),  as  predicate  of  a  sentence  of  which  inn,  to  be 
supplied,  is  subject  (Ba.).  If  regarded  as  an  interpolation,  its  connection 
may  be  very  loose,  perhaps  the  answer  to  some  implied  question;  cf.  K5.  Stil 1 

•  Geb.  §  Pu.,  Ke.,  Reu.,  Mit.  ••  Va. 

t  Jer.,  Cal,  Os.,  Geb.,  Dahl,  Ros.,  Or.  ||  Mit.  t+  Ros.,  Ba.,  Hi. 

X  Hi.  H  Cal  tt  ’A.,  Jer.,  Schegg,  Pu. 


214-  —  hd'3]  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Jb.  9®  38s1;  usually  taken  to  mean  the 
Pleiades  (so  (A.f  2.,  6.f  and  &  on  Jb.  38s1),  from  the  idea  that  it  is  similar  to 

Arab.  XJOyS  ,  a  heap  (Ba.;  BDB.;  Taylor,  DB.  III.  896).  Other  meanings 
given  are  Sirius  (Stern,  in  fud.  Zeitschrift  fur  IVissen .  u.  Leben ,  III.  258  ff . ; 
N6.  in  BL .  ;  Hoffm.  ZA IV.  III.  107  ff.)  and  the  Scorpion  ( ZA .  I.  264).  — 
S'Da]  The  derivation  from  Sdd  =  to  be  strong,  is  very  questionable.  The  word 
ordinarily  means  a  fool.  As  used  of  a  star  it  occurs  only  here  and  in  Jb.  9*  3881 
Is.  1310.  *A.  and  Y  and  $  on  Is.  1310  and  Jb.  3881  translate  by  Orion ,  which 
is  the  usual  meaning  given;.  Saadia,  Abulwalid,  and  others  identify  with 
Canopus.  Cf.,  for  further  discussion,  Wetzstein  in  De.  fob*  501  f.;  Taylor, 
DB.  III.  632;  R.  Brown,  Jr.,  Trans .  of  Ninth  Congr.  of  Orientalists ,  II. 
457  f.  — niD1?*]  The  old  derivation  is  as  a  compound  of  rno  Sr  =  shadow  of 
death;  so  6,* A.,  2.,  0.  (in  places);  5&CF;  Ges.  Thes.  ;  Schwally,  Das  Leben 
nach  dem  Tode ,  194;  N5.  ZA  fV.  XVII.  183  ff.;  BDB.  The  vocalization 
n*cSr  from  oSr,  be  dark  (cf.  Assyr.  salmu )  is  also  ancient,  and  has  been 
accepted  by  many;  Ew.8  270  c;  De.  and  Hupfeld  (on  PS.  23*);  BSZ.,  Gun., 
Bu.  (on  Jb.  3®);  Ko.  Lehrgebaude ,  II.  i.  p.  415.  Barth,  NB.  259  c,  would 
make  the  form  rV»D^|  (cf.  Marti),  while  We.8  proposes  n>D Sr  after  analogy 
of  Arab,  tsulamdt.  The  passages  in  which  the  word  is  found  are,  besides 
this,  Jb.  3®  10**  12“  1616  24”  28®  34“  38”  Is.  91  Je.  2®  13W  Ps.  23*  442° 
1071014.  —  nS'S]  For  syntax  according  to  jf$U£,  cf.  GK.  1 17  11;  K6.  327  v. 
—  -ptrnn]  A  pf.  of  experience  fol.  preceding  ptcp.,  in  chiastic  order  with  "|D?v, 
H.  18,  3;  GK.  106  A  —  w-npn]  The  art.  here;  in  preceding  ptcps.  it  has  been 
omitted,  the  first  being  in  cstr.;  cf.  GK  126^;  K6.  41 1 A  —  mdb”i]  Impf.  with 


waw  cons.  foL  a  ptcp.  H.  24,  5;  GK.  ill  u.  —  9.  J'Sacn]  Commonly  derived 

from  a  Heb.  root  akin  to  Arab.  to  be  bright ’,  to  be  bright ,  joyous. 

In  all  the  other  passages  in  Heb.  the  meaning  be  glad \  cheerful ,  is  usually 
assigned;  cf.  Schultens,  Origines  Hebrcece  (1761);  Lane,  Arab.  Lex.  245; 
BDB.,  BSZ.  It  is  here  in  chiastic  order  with  here  the  impf.  (indef. 

freq.)  follows  the  ptcp.  with  the  article,  H.  21,  3;  GK  ill  u.  —  ir]  Hoffm., 
on  the  basis  of  an  emended  text,  translates,  he  causes  Taurus  to  rise  after 
Cafella  and  causes  Taurus  to  set  after  Vindemiator.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  Capella  rises  at  the  end  of  April  before  Taurus  in  May,  and 
Taurus  sets  in  November  after  the  setting  of  Vindemiator  in  September.  To 
this  it  is  objected  (We.)  that  this  is  too  ordinary  a  matter  to  stand  in  so 
important  a  connection,  and  that  if  this  had  been  the  idea,  the  stars  were  so 
well  known  that  so  different  a  reading  could  not  have  grown  up. 


§  9.  Transgressors  shall  come  to  grief.  $7'  10~17-  (i)  A  per- 
/erter  of  judgment  and  an  oppressor  of  the  poor,  Israel  shall  not 
jnjoy  the  gains  which  she  has  unjustly  made  (vs.710f).  (2)  Guilty 
>f  every  sin,  receiver  of  bribes,  she  must  change  her  life,  if  she 
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would  live  and  have  Yahweh’s  presence ;  vs.1*-14.  (3)  Only  right¬ 
eousness  will  furnish  ground  for  mercy,  in  the  great  calamity  which 
is  to  bring  lamentation  to  every  heart  (vs.15"17). 

This  poem  consists  of  three  double  strophes,  each  double  strophe  including 
one  strophe  of  four  and  one  of  six  lines.  The  first  part  of  each  double  strophe 
contains  a  characterization  of  the  times;  the  second  part,  introduced  by  rf} 
describes  the  calamity  which  is  coming  upon  Israel  as  punishment. 

7,  10,  11.  Those  who  exercise  injustice  and  shun  him  who 
reproves  them  for  it,  shall  forfeit  all  the  privileges  which  otherwise 
would  accrue  to  them .  The  reasons  for  placing  v.7  in  this  con¬ 
nection  are  ;  (1)  its  utter  lack  of  connection  with  v.6  and  v.8 ;  its 
natural  connection  with  v.10 ;  and  the  fact  that  when  joined  to  v.* 
it  permits  a  strophic  arrangement  of  the  whole  section  at  once 
simple  and  natural.  This  transposition  has  been  adopted  without 
reference  to  the  arrangement,  upon  the  basis  of  the  logical  con¬ 
nection.*  Unsatisfactory  must  be  regarded  the  attempt  to  connect 
it  with  the  preceding  verse  as  a  contrast,  yet  ye  change ,  etc. ;  |  or 
with  the  following  verse,  supplying  consider  at  the  beginning  of 
v.8  or  to  supply,  Seek  him,  I  say,  ye  who,  etc. ;  §  or  to  make  it 
a  gloss  belonging  to  612,  j|  a  suggestion  growing  out  of  the  endeavor 
to  treat  vs.8  9  as  original  with  Amos  (cf.  Nowack  in  loci). 

7.  D'aonn]  0  6  ttcuCjv  =  Spen  (Vol.),  rendering  by  same  word  as  for  nr? 
(v.8);  cf.  the  different  rendering  of  nonn  (v.8).  Oort,  on  basis  of  *|cnn 
(  ThT.  XXV.  1 21  f.;  so  Val.).  —  $  els  tyos  =  ns-cs  (Va.),  or  perhaps 

T\^vb,  which  Oort  substituted  in  1880,  but  later  {ThT.,  1891)  abandoned  for 

nS?c\  T  absinthium;  cf.  ®  in  612,  sriKplav. — ynn*?]  New.  trio*?.  —  wp] 

v 

$  sg.  (so  Oort  and  Val.);  Sh  aAfiufr,  joined  to  fol.  v.;  Gr.  ty'jn.  — 10.  nor] 
Elh.  —  nyso]  ®  pi.  —  rvau:]  Sh  llnmSnN,  corrected  by  Seb.  to]  VttVtn 

cf.  Syr.-Hex.  and  Ez.  3M.  —  nan]  0.,  \6yov  =  nan;  2.  fiijfu 1.  —  O'er]  0., 
oaiov;  2.  apxapov.  Hoffm.  O'pn  (but  v.  Gun.).  —  11.  oaosna]  0  suf.  3  p.  pL; 

'  r  r 

Y  diripiebatis ;  QL  T^arara;  &  perhaps  =  orDDta  (Seb.;  so  HaL). 

Read  oaoia  (so  Oet.,  Marti)  or  oap^a  (We.,  Now.,  Elh.,  Che.  EB.  I.  155,  Ldhr). 
Gr.  S>d  aaOD'r;  Oort,  oaDDia.  Some  MSS.  read  u  for  r;  others  carna, 
D'aDcha,  oaDr  ''a  ( v .  de  R.).  —  na  rwrr]  ®  8£>pa  ^/cXe/trd,  perhaps  reading 
some  form  of  nna  for  na  (Va.);  so  also  S6Y.  Gr.  (cf.  Dt.  2410)  — 


•  Ew.,  Reu.,  Gu.,  GAS.,  Now. ;  K6.  411  f. ;  Marti ;  Gun.  would  drop  v.  7  as  an 
interpolation.  +  Jus.  t  Schrd.  &  Stru.  |  Kue. 


V.  7,  IO  1 19 

on'ja]  5S  makes  this  and  onpw  rel.  clauses,  omitting  in  each  case  the  follow¬ 
ing  —  inn]  Some  MSS.  of  Kenn.  and  de  R.  non;  cf.  Mi.  615_Mf  Zp.  I1*. 

7.  They  who  turn  judgment  to  wormwood ]  The  leaders  are 
especially  meant,  but  the  people  are  also  not  without  guilt.  The 
arraignment  begun  thus  with  the  participle,  a  favorite  form  of 
expression  with  Amos,  in  impassioned  speech,  is  continued  by  the 
finite  verb  (cf.  ar  4“) .  The  figure  is  drawn  from  a  bitter  herb, 
reckoned  poisonous  (cf.  6“  Je.  9 u  23“  La.  31*  w  Dt.  2918  Pr.  54 
Rev.  8U)  by  the  ancients.  Instead  of  the  sweetness  of  justice, 
the  bitterness  of  injustice  is  accorded.  The  very  institutions 
which  were  intended  to  secure  justice  produce  injustice  (cf.  La.  3“ 
Am.  6U).  —  And  cast  righteousness  to  the  ground]  Righteousness, 
here  meaning  civil  justice,  is  personified,  and  represented  as  an 
individual  thrown  down,  and  treated  with  violence  and  contempt, 
"  trampled  under  foot.”  This  is  stronger  than  the  ordinary  "  turn 
aside  justice”  (Baur)  ;  cf.  2  S.  8M  Is.  5914  Je.  22s.  — 10.  They 
hate ]  Referring,  as  before,  to  the  upper  classes,  who  have  the 
administration  of  justice.  —  Him  that  reproveth  in  the  gate ]  i.e. 
the  gateway,  the  place  where  justice  was  administered  (cf.  Dt.  22“ 
Ru.  41C  Ps.  1275  Pr.  31s  1  K.  2210  La.  514)  ;  the  phrase  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  word  translated  the  one  who  reproves ,  i.e.  the 
prophet,  or  the  judge,  who  rebuked  injustice  (cf.  Jb.  1315  195 
Is.  29”)  —  perhaps  Amos  himself.  —  The  one  who  speaks  uprightly ] 
Not  one  who  advocates  an  unblamable  manner  of  life,*  nor  one 
who  brings  witnesses  to  prove  his  own  integrity.f  The  word  D'tan 
is  not  an  object  accusative  =  one  who  speaks  the  truth  (cf.  Is. 
33La)*t  but  an  adverbial  accusative  (cf.  Ps.  152  Pr.  2818)  and 
means  sincerely ,  blamelessly .  §  —  They  abhor ]  A  synonym  of  they 
hate,  but  stronger.  ||  —  Therefore ]  The  mark  of  the  second  part 
of  the  strophe;  cf.  vs.13*16  (also  311  412) .  — Because  ye  trample 
upon  the  weak ]  A  more  direct  statement  of  the  charge  already 
made  in  vs.7- 10.  —  And  take  from  him  exactions  of  grain ]  The 
specific  kind  of  oppression  is  here  indicated ;  the  translations 
load  of  grain,  as  much  as  a  poor  man  could  carry  on  his  back 
great  load;  **  tax  placed  on  every  one  over  twenty  years  of  age  * 

•  Geb.  t  Now.  ||  Hi.,  Ke.  •*  Lu. 

f  Har.  §  Ros.,  Hd.,  Dr.  II  Cal. 
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(cf.  Ex.  301*"16)  ;  his  share*  are  far-fetched.  (Cf.  Gratz’s  emen¬ 
dation;  v.s.).  The  word  has  come  to  be  a  general  designation 
for  gift;t  it  was  sometimes  voluntary  (cf.  Gn.  43*  2  S.  u! 
Je.  405),  but  also  sometimes  involuntary  (cf.  2  Ch.  24**  Ez.  20#). 
In  the  latter  case,  as  here,  it  was  really  a  tax  forced  from  the 
poor  by  the  rich ;  X  something  more  than  a  euphemism  for  inter¬ 
est,  and  called  such  to  evade  the  law§  (Lv.  25s7  Dt.  231*).  Ct 
Hitzig’s  rendering  which  introduces  the  apodosis  with  this  clause: 
Ye  shall  have  to  take  from  him  a  present  of  com ,  i.e.  as  alms.  — 
Houses  of  hewn  stone ]  Cf.  Zp.  iu  Mi.  6U ;  houses  of  exceptional 
character,  for  the  rich.  —  But  ye  shall  not  dwell  in  them ]  Cf 
Dt.  2830  Is.  65“  Am.  914 ;  there  will  be  no  opportunity  to  dwell  in 
them,  because  Israel  is  to  go  into  exile.  —  Vineyards  of  delight ] 
Cf.  Ez.  23*1*23;  Is.  32“;  the  poet  pictures  in  the  most  tantalizing 
manner  the  dire  character  of  the  doom  which  confronts  them. 

7.  own]  Cf.  above;  the  art.  is  used  almost  as  a  vocative,  but  the  fol.  vb. 
in  the  3d  pers.  points  rather  to  the  relative  usage,  H.  4,  3/;  GK.  126  b;  on 
tense  force  cf.  Ko.  237  a. —  njj?S]  Commonly  derived  from  =  Arab. 
to  revile ,  abominate ,  hence  the  detested  herb,  cf.  Ges.  Thes.  758.  The  word 
is  used  only  figuratively  in  the  O.  T.,  i.e.  either  in  comparisons  (Pr.  5*, 
where  it  is  contrasted  with  honey),  or  as  a  figure  of  apostasy  (Dt.  2917),  or 
injustice  (here  and  in  Am.  6ia),  or  bitter  grief  (Je.  914  231*  La.  31*  M). 
The  plant  belongs  to  the  genus  Artemisium  and  is  common  in  Palestine, 
many  varieties  of  it  existing  there.  Cf.  J.  L8w,  Aramaische  Pflantennant* , 
80  f.,  401, 421 ;  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  493.  —  wjn]  Pf.  fol.  ptcp.,  H.  27, 
5  b;  GK.  ii6jc;  Dr.  §117;  an  Aramaicized  pf.,  GK.  72  ee.  — 10.  wor]  SUL 
pf.,  II.  18.  2;  cf.  GK.  106^.  —  nyso]  According  to  the  accent,  the  subj.  of  W, 
i.e.  those  who  are  in  the  gate  hate  him  who  reproves  ;  but  it  is  better  to  connect 
with  itsic.  —  “'3'*]  Cf.  ®  =  -g^,  and  note  the  chiastic  order.  —  O'cn]  Adv.  ac<^, 
H.  33,  5  ;  GK.  n8».  —  iayn']  Impf.  of  frequentative  action.  — 11.  oaoru] 
Has  been  taken  from  do,  oppress,  the  being  introduced  to  give  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  t?ia,  be  ashamed  (Geb.) ;  from  DO,  the  S’  being  a  mistake  of  original 
copy  (Jus.),  or  a  scribal  error  (Va.),  or  a  dissimilation  from  DO  (Gun.,  Oortf 
BDB.  p.  143);  from  tfO  =  behave  proudly,  abuse  (Har.,  Hi.) ;  from  ra 

=  be  ashamed  (Tuch,  on  Gen.  p.  213,  cited  by  Ba.);  from  ??3,  being  read  D3JO 
(CF).  It  is  ordinarily  explained  as  a  Po'el  inf.;  but  it  should  be  read  D 3DU 
(vj.),  Qal.  inf.  cstr.,  the  v  being  a  correction  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
letter  corrected;  cf.  'DS’Djr,  Ne.  ii18,  and  O'Droj,  Ne.  y62;  cf.  GK.  61  e . — In] 


•Oort,  7*7*.  XIV.  154. 

f  Har.,  Stru.,  Jus.,  Schrti.,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Gun.,  GAS. 


t  We.,  Dr.,  BDB. 
$  Pu. 
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from  which  this  is  derived,  means  to  be  low ,  weak.  It  is  uncertain  whether 

it  is  the  same  as  the  root  SS"i,  to  hang.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  Arab.  to 
be  low,  vile ,  and  perhaps  Assyr.  daldlu ,  to  be  humble ,  obedient.  Hence  Si  means 
(i)  weak ,  (2)  lowly,  humble, poor.  —  nnt?c]  Cf.  Phcen.  pke'D  =  tax ,  penalty; 

S, 

BDB.  673. — taj  Means  grain.  Is  perhaps  similar  to  Arab.  wheat.  Usually 
derived  from  "na  =  to  purify.  It  is  written  "p  here  and  in  Am.  8®  Ps.  7216;  else¬ 
where  ia. —  mpn]  Continuing  the  inf.  oaoia;  cf.  K0.413  d.  —  *na]  GK.  96;  Sta. 
187  a.  —  n'Ti]  An  abstract  noun  =  hewing;  'J3K  is  to  be  understood  as  pre¬ 
ceding  it;  cf.  Is.  99  1  K.  6s6;  K6.  243  b.  —  non]  Cf.  reading  pen;  on  the  noun 
used  as  here  for  adj.f  GK.  128/;  for  men  in  same  construction,  Je.  319  1210 
Ez.  26“  Ps.  106*. 

12,  13,  14.  In  view  of  Israels  many  sins  of  persecution  and 
bribery ,  prudence  would  suggest  silence ,  in  order  that  life  and 
Yahweh  may  still  be  hers .  This  double  strophe  has  in  the  first 
part,  as  before,  a  description  of  Israel's  wickedness,  and  in  the 
second  part  a  threat  of  punishment,  viz.  the  death  of  the  nation 
and  abandonment  by  Yahweh.  The  first  part  has  a  reference  to 
the  “  gate  ”  as  the  forum  of  justice,  and  the  second  is  introduced 
by  “  therefore.” 

The  authenticity  of  vs.13* 14*  “d  15  has  been  questioned  by  Oort  ( Th  T. 
XIV.  122,  who  suspects  only  v.18  and  regards  18  and  14  as  belonging  to 
Amos,  but  as  originally  having  followed  v.30),  VaL,  Now.,  Volz,  GAS.,  Lohr, 
Che.  (£3.  I.  154),  et  al.  Oet.  grants  the  late  origin  of  v.1#,  but  claims 
vs.14 1  for  Amos,  placing  them,  however,  after  v.34.  We.  also  regards  v.18  as 
interrupting  the  connection  between  v.13  and  v.14,  being  only  a  parenthetic 
note.  Elh.  inserts  v.13  between  511  and  218  ff*,  and  vs.18"16  between  21®  and 
31  f*.  Marti  places  vs.14f*  after  v.®,  and  drops  v.18  as  late.  The  reasons  for 
suspecting  the  passage  are:  (1)  lack  of  relation  to  v.13,  since  a  threat 
(perhaps  v.10)  would  be  naturally  expected  to  follow;  (2)  lack  of  con¬ 
nection  with  v.18,  the  pS  of  16  having  no  meaning  after  v.16 ;  (3)  lack  of 
unity  within  these  vs.  themselves,  16  a  being  a  repetition  of  14  °,  14  and  16 
being  an  imitation  of  54*  ®;  (4)  the  use  of  Swdh  in  a  technical  sense  as 
in  Pr.  io1*  Ecclus.  207;  (5)  the  lack  of  consistency  between  the  thought 
of  v.u  and  the  general  spirit  and  teaching  of  Amos,  whose  tone  was  bold  and 
fearless,  rather  than  of  the  kind  to  encourage  silence  under  difficult  circum¬ 
stances;  (6)  the  nation,  although  treated  as  responsible,  is  only  a  remnant; 
but  there  is  no  time  preceding  734  b.c.  when  this  historical  situation  exists. 
It  is  to  be  conceded  that  the  logical  consecution  of  the  passage  is  not  as  clear 
as  might  be  expected  from  Amos ;  but  it  is  possible  (v.i.)  to  answer  most,  if 
not  all,  of  these  objections.  If,  however,  these  arguments  are  conclusive,  the 
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original  piece  is  one  strophe  shorter,  the  second  part  of  strophe  2  and  the 
first  part  of  strophe  3  being  late,  the  original  strophe  2  consisting  of  what  is 
now  strophe  2  a  and  strophe  3  b. 

12.  03'nKon]  Read  m'kdh,  on  account  of  the  masc.  D'Dxp  (We.,  Now.,  L6hr, 
Oet.,  Marti;  cf.  Elb.,  p.  148). — ncs  'n pS  pnj  m*]  &  seems  to  have  read 
'3  vipS  Tt  mx  (Seb.) ;  U  hostes  justi  accipientes  munus ;  %  rmsrS  nS  ppTD 
npeh  poo  S'-ia.  —  yon  npp3  duioki]  Gr.  ran  '3  *3K  pit — 13.  o*v]  € 
adds  oip  ID.  —  njn]  B  romjpQp,  perhaps  =  D'jn  (VoL,  Hirscht),  n  and 

0  being  similar  in  Aramaic  script.  — 14.  *"idk  nv kd]  B  connects  with  v.u. 

12.  Surely  I  know ]  A  new  strophe;  Yahweh  is  now  repre¬ 
sented  as  speaking ;  however  ignorant  men  may  be,  he  knows  (cf 
Ps.  7311  Jb.  2218).  —  Many  are  your  transgressions ]  i.e.  in  multi¬ 
tudes  are  they  committed.  —  And  great  are  your  .r/Vtr]  The  repeti¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  poetical,  yet  the  two  words  mark  different  kinds 
of  iniquity,  the  first,  deliberate  rebellion;  the  second,  habitual 
variation  from  the  right.  The  position  of  the  adjective  in  each  is 
very  emphatic.  After  making  the  general  charges,  the  speaker 
introduces  more  specific  arraignment.  —  Persecutors  of  the  right¬ 
eous ]  Cf.  27  39* 10 ;  all  the  more  strong  because  of  the  singular,  and 
the  lack  of  the  article ;  the  impassioned  feeling  is  so  marked  that 
the  speaker  passes  in  what  follows  from  the  second  to  the  third 
person.  —  Takers  of  bribes ]  Ordinarily  means  ransom ,  the 
price  paid  for  life  by  wealthy  criminals  (Ex.  21s0  Nu.  35s1)  ;  the 
sin,  if  this  be  the  meaning,  consists  in  threatening  the  unprotected 
with  death  in  order  to  extort  from  them  a  new  ransom;*  but 
here,  as  in  1  S.  123,  the  word  means  bribe  given  to  the  judgef 
(cf.  nrw).  —  Yea  the  needy  in  the  gate  they  thrust  aside ]  Cf.  27  Ex. 
23®  Dt.  1619  2417.  In  passing  to  the*  third  person,  there  is  not 
simply  a  “  relaxing  of  the  tension  of  direct  invective  ”  (Mitchell) ; 
the  speaker,  as  if  with  gesture  of  the  hand,  indicates  his  con¬ 
tempt.  X  The  offence  mentioned  was  not  ( 1 )  making  the  feeble 
fickle-minded  by  means  of  legal  decisions,?  nor  (2)  giving  un¬ 
just  decision  against  the  poor,  and  thus  depriving  them  of  their 
just  rights  (cf.  Is.  10s  2921  Mai.  3s  Pr.  185),  ||  but  (3)  the  repell¬ 
ing  of  those  who  wished  to  defend  their  cause  (cf.  Is.  io2).!’  — 
13.  Therefore ]  The  mark  of  the  second  part  of  the  double  stro- 
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phe. — Since  the  prudent  man  at  such  a  time  is  keeping  silence ] 
This  general  meaning  for  bwo  is  to  be  preferred*  to  (i)  the 
teacher,  t\c.  the  prophet,  whose  function  it  was  to  rebuke  evil  at 
any  costf  (cf.  51*  Dn.  128  1  K.  1818),  perhaps  Amos  him¬ 
self  ;  X  or  (2)  official  whose  duty  it  was  to  restrain  and  punish 
crime.  §  It  includes  all  who  might,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
be  expected  to  rebuke  the  public  iniquity.  The  fact  is  stated, 
that,  at  such  a  time,  i.e.  under  the  present  circumstances,  injus¬ 
tice  so  prevails  that  speech  will  accomplish  nothing.  ||  There 
is  no  indication  of  reproach  uttered  against  the  prudent.  The 
translation,  therefore  shall  he  who  understands  this  time  keep 
silence ,  for  it  shall  be  an  evil  time  ft  connecting  "  in  that  time  ” 
with  the  preceding  word,  erroneously  refers  the  utterance  to  a 
future  time  rather  than  to  the  present.  The  whole  clause  is  cir¬ 
cumstantial,  and  as  such  subordinate,  —  a  construction  well  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  conjunction  since.  —  It  is  surely  an  evil  time']  A  time 
which  promises  disaster.  — 14.  Seek  good  and  not  evil]  The  ad¬ 
vice  has  already  been  given  to  seek  Yahweh  (v.4 ;  cf.  v.“  Mi.  6s). 
The  force  of  the  imperative  is  not  really  hortatory,  but  conditional, 
and  it  implies  a  threat,  that  unless  good  rather  than  evil  is  sought, 
national  death  awaits  them.  —  That  ye  may  live]  In  other  words, 
unless  you  seek  good,  a  thing  which  you  are  not  now  doing,  you 
will  die  politically.  —  That  so]  i.e.  in  case  ye  do  so ;  J  not,  in  like 
manner  as,**  nor  “  so,”  corresponding  to  TOR3.tt  —  Yahweh  .  .  . 
may  be  with  you]  In  the  special  sense  of  extending  help  and  giving 
prosperity.  —  God  of  Hosts]  i.e.  the  God  who  rules  heaven  and 
earth  is  able  to  render  aqy  and  every  kind  of  help.  —  As  ye  have 
said]  Israel,  of  course,  always  maintained  that  she  was  loyal  to 
Yahweh.  She  had  always  regarded  herself  as,  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
the  people  of  God  (Je.  710  Mi.  311).  Has  her  life  justified  the 
idea  ?  Unless  her  whole  attitude  changes,  unless  good  and  not 
evil  is  made  the  end  of  her  national  life,  that  life  shall  cease,  and 
the  much  talked  of  fellowship  of  God  will  be  lost. 

18.  'd]  Not  cansal,  but  asseverative;  cf.  also  v.ls. — 'njrv]  Stat.  pf.  H.  18, 2; 
GK.  106 1’;  Dr.  $  11.  —  do**]  Position  and  indeterminateness  indicate  a  de- 


♦  With  Dat,  Jus.,  Hd.,  Gun.,  Dr.  t  Ba.  fl  Ke.,  We.,  Mit.  •*  Hi. 

t  Dahl,  Ros.  §  Har.  U  Gun.  ft  Ke. 
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pendent  clause  (Now.,  K8. 384  h)t  or  pred.  acc.,  and  by  position  emphatic,  K<x 
334  x;  so  also  O'Dxy. —  mj]  With  'npS  in  appos.  with  subj.  of  wn. — pm] 
Collective.  —  'npS]  Rep.  in  cstr.,  GK.  116  g. —  Tea]  The  bribe  given  tot 
criminal  officer,  as  distinguished  from  "ine%  the  bribe  given  to  a  civil  officer  in 
order  to  escape  the  punishment  decreed  (Hi,  Now.). — um]  Epezegetkal 
1  =  even. — wn]  Pf.  of  indef.  past,  H.  17,  3;  Dr.  §  9;  continuing  a  ptep., 
H.  27,  5^;  Dr.  §117;  GK.  116*. — 13.  SoPDn]  Qrc.  cl,  H.  45,  3*;  Dr. 
§  165.  —  *a]  Asseverative.  —  k\i]  Copula.  — 14.  Sm]  Deprecatory,  H.  23 
rm.  g\  GK.  152  f  g;  with  jussive  understood,  K5.  355  it.  —  1?dS]  On  ex¬ 
pression  of  purpose,  Mit.  Fined  Constructions  of  Biblical  Hebrew;  H.  47, 
4  b  (3);  GK.  165  b ,  c;  K6.  396  b,  —  \*iu]  On  use  of  jussive  here,  cf.  GK 
iogh;  H.  44,  2  b;  Dr.  §62;  K5.  355  is. — omon]  Pf.  of  indef.  past,  as  yt 
have  all  along  said. 

15-17.  Only  righteousness  will  avail  against  the  calamity  which 
is  coming \ — The  third  and  last  of  the  double  strophes  does  not 
at  first  sight  seem  so  compact  and  logical  as  those  which  have 
preceded.  Indeed,  v.u  (v.s.)  is  thought  by  most  commentators  to 
be  the  desired  continuance  of  v.14  and  to  have  no  connection  with 
what  follows.*  In  the  preceding  sub-sections,  the  prophet  has 
pictured  Israel's  iniquity  and  ruin.  In  the  first,  all  was  dark ;  in 
the  second,  a  slight  suggestion  of  hope  was  given,  provided  her 
method  of  life  was  changed ;  in  the  third,  the  case  is  presented 
more  strongly  in  the  form  of  an  exhortation,  followed  by  the  distinct 
assertion  that  perhaps  Yahweh  will  be  gracious ,  etc .  There  is 
seen,  therefore,  a  gradually  increasing  representation  of  pardon,  a 
thought  which  filled  every  prophet's  heart,  no  matter  how  dark 
the  picture  which  he  painted.  In  this  sub-section,  as  in  the  other, 
there  occur  the  reference  to  the  “  gate,"  and  the  introduction  of 
the  conclusion  by  "  therefore,”  although  the  logic  of  it  here,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  not  so  clear  as  in  the  other  case.  (For 
another  alternative,  v.s.) 

15.  lanH  . . .  nop]  $  1  p.  pi.  —  at) . . .  jn]  65  pi;  ®  infinitives  =  to  do 
evil  and  to  do  good \ — >Sik]  &  farm.  — 16.  pS]  Gr.  pK. — Because  of 
its  anomalous  position  and  on  the  authority  of  65  and  seven  Mss.  is  omitted 
by  some  (New.,  Lohr;  Baumann  omits  the  phrase  uik  . .  .  pS);  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  a  corruption  of  prm;  cf.  the  suggestion  of  GAS.  to  read 
uik  nw,  dropping  ninax  'nSn  as  an  intrusion;  but  the  title  uni*  nw  does  not 
otherwise  appear  in  Amos. — Saw]  Baumann,  Saw. — >nj  'JHV  Sk  ncDDi]  Scon- 


*  Cf.  Baumann,  who  drops  514- 16  as  late. 
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nects  *iddd)  with  prec.  and  inserts  koX  after  it,  thus :  ical  mnrerbw  koX  e/»  el&brat 
Oprjvov,  Read  with  TB  (so  also  Oort  Em.t  We.,  Now.,  Gr.,  Oet.,  Elh.),  which 
transposes  Sn  before  iddd  thus :  et  ad planctum  eos  qui  sciunt  plangere  ;  cf.  j5, 
which  inserts  Sm  before  iddd  and  retains  it  also  before  2.  gives  /UXos  for 
v-ij.  HaL  i9gD*(?)  for  iddd i  (cf.  2U  ■vdj?).  This  whole  clause  is  a  gloss  (cf. 
L5hr,  who  omits  icddi  San  Sn  and  is  followed  by  Now.  TLZ.t  1901,  p.  164), 
as  is  indicated  by  the  awkwardness  of  the  construction  after  the  prec.  clause, 
and  the  impossibility  of  arranging  it  in  harmony  with  the  structure  of  the 
strophe.  — 17.  0>D">d]  0  660U  =  D'm;  cf.  the  reading  O'pnb  (Hoffm.  ZA IV. 
IIL  1 12).  —  13J7K  '3]  tg,  =  I  will  reveal  myself  to  perform  vengeance  of  judg¬ 
ment.  174  is  taken  by  L6hr  as  an  addition;  while  Baumann  rejects  17 *. 

15.  Hate  evil  and  love  good]  Already  in  the  preceding  strophe 
a  hint  has  been  given  of  the  possibility  of  pardon.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  made,  “  Seek  good  and  not  evil,”  is  now  repeated  in  even 
stronger  form,  as  the  condition  on  which  pardon  may  be  secured. 
The  abstract  “  evil  ”  and  “  good  ”  is  better  than  the  concrete  “  evil 
man,”  “  good  man.”  *  The  positive  command  is  needed  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  negative,  for  to  hate  evil  is  not  sufficient  unless  one 
seeks  good.f  The  speaker’s  purpose  to  impress  his  thought  by 
repetition  is  seen  in  comparing  “  hate  ”  of  v.14  with  “  hate  ”  of  v.M. 
The  standard  of  good  and  evil,  in  his  mind,  is  conformity  with 
Yahweh’s  will.  —  And  establish  justice  in  the  gate]  In  other  words 
reverse  the  present  condition  of  things ;  J  the  reference  is  not  to 
the  restoration  of  true  worship  instead  of  calf-worship,  §  nor  to  the 
improvement  of  private  morality,  but  to  the  execution  of  public 
justice.  |  —  Perhaps]  Cf.  Gn.  162  Jo.  214.  Even  if  Israel  should  re¬ 
pent,  the  question  of  relief  is  not  absolutely  certain,  for  there  are 
many  contingencies ;  the  suffering  which  has  been  predicted  may 
be  necessary  for  the  working  out  of  great  plans.  —  A  remnant  of 
Joseph ]  Does  the  prophet  here  anticipate  the  doctrine  of  the 
remnant,  “  the  repentant  and  purified  few,”  so  strongly  emphasized 
by  Isaiah  (cf.  nu)  and  Micah  (cf.  47),1 f  or  does  he  refer  to  the  fact 
that  Israel  is  now  only  a  remnant  (cf.  71  *)  on  account  of  the  calami¬ 
ties  (cf.  2  K.  io8*  Am.  46"11)  which  she  has  already  suffered?**  The 
objection  ft  to  toe  latter  view,  that  the  kingdom  had  been  restored 


•  AE.  t  Ros. 

X  Cal.,  Ros.,  Mit.  (cf.  vsA  7- 10  w  with  cf.  the  opposite  wjn,  yj). 
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by  Joash  and  Jeroboam  II.  (2  K.  13®*  14®"®),  has  little  weight 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prophet.  This  difference  between 
the  real  fact  and  the  appearance  (for,  after  all,  the  prosperity 
under  Jeroboam  II.  was  only  the  last  upward  flash  of  the  dying 
flame)  makes  it  unnecessary  to  consider  this  verse  as  a  gloss  added 
after  the  fall  of  Samaria.*  — 16.  Therefore ]  Refers  not  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  class,  the  hypocrites,  of  whom  the  prophet  now  speaks 
exclusively ;  t  nor  to  the  whole  preceding  paragraph,  vs.7  MMa,  in 
which  their  sins  were  enumerated ;  {  nor  to  v.w.  §  (The  Masso- 
retic  space  rests  upon  a  misconception.)  After  a  momentary  pause, 
in  which  opportunity  is  given  for  an  indication  of  assent,  the  poet, 
following  the  form  of  utterance  already  adopted  in  the  preceding 
strophes,  begins  for  the  third  time  the  announcement  of  doom. 
Therefore ,  i.e.  “  because  they  do  not  do  what  they  have  just  been 
exhorted  to  do,”  ||  because,  indeed,  they  give  no  sign  of  doing  it 
—  I  will  cause  shouting]  This  is  the  translation  of  p"W,  suggested 
as  an  emendation  of  'riK  (v.i.). —  In  all  squares ]  The  open  places 
near  the  gates,  the  market-places  (cf.  Je.  48s8  Is.  3®  1481)  in  which 
injustice  had  been  substituted  for  justice ;  there  is  no  restriction  in 
the  context  to  the  squares  of  Samaria.  —  For  mourning]  The  shout 
will  not  be  for  joy,  but  rather  a  lamentation  for  the  dead,  accom¬ 
panied  by  beating  on  the  breast  —  They  shall  say,  Woe  !  Woe  /]  i.e. 
the  mourners,  who  form  the  funeral  procession,  which  marches 
through  the  streets,  shall  utter  these  words  (cf.  1  K.  13*°  Je.  22“ 
34s  Ez.  210  302).  The  mourning  company  would  include  also 
mourning-women  and  flute-players  (cf.  Je.  gl7t  48s8  Mat.  9s)  Sf  — 
And  the  husbandmen  shall  summon  to  mourning]  Cf.  Je.  917.  This 
rendering**  is  to  be  adopted,  describing  the  effect  of  the  judgment 
upon  the  country,  as  distinguished  from  the  cities  and  towns. 
The  ordinary  interpretation,  viz.  they  (people  in  general)  shall 
summon  the  husbandmen  to  mourning,  because  their  rustic  voices 
would  be  loud  enough, ft  or  because  no  inhabitants  of  the  city 
would  be  left  from  the  slaughter,  1 1  or  because  the  occupation  of 
the  husbandmen  would  henceforth  be  useless,  §§  does  not  so  well 
accord  with  the  context.  The  word  “  husbandmen  ”  includes  the 

*  So  Oort  (  Th  T.  XIV.  12a).  f  Cal.  J  Ros.,  Hd.  §  Stru.,  Ke.  ||  We. 
^  Ba.,  Ke.,  Or.,  Thomson  (LB.  I.  145  f.) ;  Van  Lcnnep  (Bible  Lands ,  586)  ;  Mit. 

**  Ew.,  Gun.  ft  Hd.  tt  Ros.,  Hd.  $§  Pu. 
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cultivators  of  the  soil  and,  as  well,  those  who  had  care  of  cattle.* 
—  And  unto  wailing  (cf.  US)  those  skilled  in  lamentation ]  This 
has  been  added  by  a  later  hand  to  indicate,  what  the  passage  does 
not  elsewhere  specifically  express,  the  employment  of  professional 
mourners ;  f  skilled  and  unskilled  raise  the  mourning  cry.  J  These 
were  generally  women  (Je.  9,7f  ) ;  but  cf.  2  Ch.  35*  Ec.  12®,  where 
men  are  spoken  of.  §  — 17.  Yea  in  all  vineyards ]  Where,  ordi¬ 
narily,  the  joy  is  greatest  (cf.  Is.  1610  Jb.  2418),  there  will  be 
mourning  because  of  the  failure  of  crops.  The  writer  has  now 
described  the  mourning  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  nation, 
people  of  the  city,  husbandmen,  and  vinedressers,  the  last  two  be¬ 
ing  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  both  from  the  first.  ||  The 
transposition  of  this  clause  so  as  to  follow  Woe  /  Woe  /  which  G.  A. 
Smith  proposes,  is  unnecessary.  —  When  I  pass  through  the  midst  of 
thee~\  Laying  waste  the  country ;  an  allusion  to  the  passing  through 
Egypt  (Ex.  114  i212).T  It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  idea 
here  is  that  of  a  punishment**  which  is  to  come  upon  Israel,  either 
pestilence  or  war  (cf.  v.87  614). 

15.  U'xm  .  .  .  wmo  .  .  .  hop]  Successive  imperatives,  H.  23,  rm.  (*); 
GK.  HO  a  1  Dr.  §  112.  —  nyra]  The  adverbial  modifier  precedes  the  object, 
GK.  142^.  —  'Sw]  =  'N  and  (=  means  if  not ,  whether  not ,  with  jnv  'D 
supplied;  cf.  Assyr.  Mai,  Jo.  214;  Kd.  186.  —  prr]  GK.  67  cc\  K6.  210  d\ 
here  trans.  taking  dir.  obj.  (cf.  Ex.  3319);  cf.  Ki.  ( v .  Ros.)  who  makes  it 
intrans.  and  supplies  Sy  before  mutr.  —  *iDi'  Indefinite  =  a  remnant 

(GK.  127*);  cf.  Dt.  2219  1  S.  412.  — 18.  prw]  Emend,  for  uik;  cf. 

=  to  twang  as  of  a  bow,  used  of  inarticulate  sound,  eg.  shout ;  while 

generally  expressing  the  shout  of  joy,  it  is  used  once  (in  Qal)  of  mournful 
cries.  La.  219,  the  Hiph.  cause  to  shout  is  seen  in  Ps.  65®  Jb.  2918,  in  both  cases 
with  the  idea  of  rejoicing.  Here  the  verbal  idea  of  shouting,  intentionally 
left  indefinite  for  a  moment,  is  later  defined  by  the  acc.  tfiD2.  —  non']  Impers., 
GK.  144/  — ^n"'n]  Only  here  in  this  form  ;  elsewhere  =  vae  !  of;  cf.  Is.  I4 
Je.  481,  etc.,  in  the  sense  of  threat;  Is.  181,  of  exhortation  ;  I  K.  1380  Is.  1712 
Je.  2218,  in  the  sense  of  affliction ,  grief  as  here.  In  the  modern  Syriac 
dialect  of  Urmia  the  mourner’s  cry  is  u  hu,  u  hu;  cf.  Socin,  Die  neuarama - 
ischen  Dialecte  am  Urmia-See  (1882),  p.  102. — in*\p]  Not  impers.  as  nc«% 


•  So  also  in  Aram.,  Syr.,  and  Arab. ;  cf.  Assyr.  ikkaru. 

f  Cf.  Wetzstein  in  Zeitschrift  f  Ethnologie,  1873,  pp.  295-301.  Bu.  in  ZA IV, 
II.  26  f.  and  7.DPV.,  1883,  pp.  184  ff. ;  Dr.  232  ff. 

X  We.,  GAS.  {  V.  Gun.  and  Marti  in  loc.  ||  Ew. 

H  Cal.,  Ba.,  Ke.,  et  at.  •*  Va.,  Ros.,  Schrd.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Ba.,  et  at. 
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but  with  13K  taken  collectively  for 
cf.  Gn.  3®  Jon.  32.  —  nrw]  From  now 

cf.  Assyr.  ikkaru ,  and  j&f;  in  Je.  31 34  "nj?3  is  joined  to  the  word; 
in  2  Ch.  2610  it  is  used  with  o'DiD  as  here.  —  Saw]  Cf.  ibod,  vij,  oa  Sip.— 
'nj  ijnv]  On  construction,  GK.  116^;  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  *nj  outside 
of  this  place,  and  Mi.  24,  occurs  only  in  late  literature,  viz.  Je.  9*  1*  i»  31*; 

cf.  mjjipon  and  mcann,  Je.  91®.  No  sharp  distinction  can  be  made  between 
vij  and  nj'p ;  the  former  was  perhaps  a  more  general  term  than  the  latter 
(Dr.).  —  'a]  =  when%  as  in  Ho.  111  Gn.  412  Dt.  4“,  etc. 

§  10.  The  doom  of  captivity.  s18-614.  (1)  A  woe  against 

those  who  pray  for  Yahweh's  day :  it  is  a  day  of  judgment ;  be¬ 
cause  of  formal  feasts  and  noisy  songs,  without  justice  and  right¬ 
eousness,  the  nation  shall  go  into  captivity,  saith  Yahweh  (5^). 
(2)  A  woe  upon  those  who  are  careless  and  indifferent:  because 
of  the  luxury,  the  licentiousness  and  the  apathy  of  the  people, 
the  nation  shall  go  into  captivity,  saith  Yahweh  (61*7).  (3)  An 

oath  against  the  proud  and  self-confident  Israel:  because  of 
this  pride  and  bold  audacity,  this  self-dependence  and  disre¬ 
gard  of  justice,  Israel  shall  be  supplanted  by  a  foreign  nation, 
saith  Yahweh  (68-14). 

This  poem  consists  of  three  triple  strophes,  each  strophe  of  the  nine  con¬ 
tains  six  lines.  In  each  triple  strophe,  the  first  presents  a  woe  (in  the  third, 
this  woe  becomes  an  oath) ;  the  second  presents  a  phase  of  the  wickedness 
of  the  situation  (eg.  ( 1 )  the  utter  formality  of  worship,  (2)  the  luxury  of 
life  and  apathy  of  feeling,  (3)  the  pride  and  self-confidence);  the  third 
pictures  the  coming  captivity  (eg.  (1)  a  captivity  beyond  Damascus,  (2)  a 
captivity  at  the  head  of  the  captives,  (3)  the  complete  surrender  of  the 
country  to  a  foreign  enemy).  The  symmetry  of  the  three  divisions  is  almost 
perfect,  —  each  beginning  with  a  woe  (or  oath),  each  ending  with  saith 
Yahweh  in  one  form  or  another.  The  logic  and  symmetry  of  this  section 
are  completely  destroyed  by  Elh.,  who  places  5 18-30  between  3*  and  3*;  5®-* 
between  314  and  41;  5s8  f-  between  4s  and  44;  61-®  between  411  and  413;  & 
between  412and  418;  68  between  418and  51;  6®“u  between  5*  and  54;  6uf*  be¬ 
tween  56  and  5®;  614  between  5®  and  71.  L6hr  does  not  recognize  the  unity 
and  independence  of  this  section,  but  treats  it  in  connection  with  51-17.  He 
arranges  518-614  in  eight  strophes,  consisting  of  4, 10, 4, 4, 10, 10, 4,  and  4  lines 
respectively.  This  involves  the  omission  of  519  28  and  6s-  ®- 10,  the  transposition 
of  6®  to  follow  68  •  and  the  addition  of  an  extra  line  after  n in  5®  as  well 
as  before  'nSjni  in  5®,  and  disregards  the  logic  of  the  passage  at  some 
points.  Baumann's  reconstruction  is  still  more  radical. 


subject ;  GK.  145  b ;  K5.  346  m  ;  with  Ss, 
=jS^\9  dig;  on  form,  GK.  84,  No.  22;  ^ 
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18-27.  A  woe  upon  ignorant  zeal  for  a  corrupt  worship ,  in 
which  no  place  is  found  for  justice  or  righteousness  /  A  cap¬ 
tivity  beyond  Damascus  awaits  you .  —  The  unity  of  this  section 
(consisting  of  three  six-line  strophes)  appears  in  (1)  the  outer 
form,  as  compared  with  the  other  sections,  and  (2)  the  thought 
which  centres  about  the  cultus.  This  cultus  includes  the  great 
doctrine  of  “  Yahweh’s  day  ”  as  well  as  a  regular  set  of  feasts, 
and  offerings;  it  is  not  wholly  detached  from  images  —  all  of 
which  are  wrongly  understood,  and  wrongly  practised,  and  for 
this  reason  lead  to  ruin. 

It  is  best  to  regard  as  interpolations  (1)  mnvov  oaS  nrnoS,  v.18; 
(2)  bok  kS  03'nnD  oSen,  v.82  (v.s.).  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  third 
and  fourth  lines  of  each  strophe  the  poet  allows  himself  to  prolong  the 
measure,  a  pentameter  being  substituted  for  a  trimeter  evidently  in  order 
to  lay  emphasis  upon  the  thought  by  increasing  the  details  given.  The  fact 
that  this  occurs  so  uniformly  in  each  strophe  shows  that  it  is  intentional. 
It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  make  two  trimeters  in  each  case  (or  a 
trimeter  and  dimeter),  the  strophes  having  eight  instead  of  six  lines. 

18.  nvn  or]  ®  twice  in  this  v. :  0 ip  p  'P'D1?  Tnpi  kdi\ —  nr  noS]  6  and 

U  translate  n?  as  a  pron. :  Ira  tI  avrrj,  ad  quid  earn  vobis .  —  aw  or]  U  connects 
with  the  following,  dies  domini  ista  tent  brae ,  et  non  lux .  The  entire  clause 
beginning  with  noS  bears  the  marks  of  an  interpolation,  for  the  sake  of 
making  clear  the  relation  between  the  first  and  last  clauses  of  the  verse ; 
cf.  L6hr,  who  would  treat  iw  kSi  Kin  as  a  gloss  derived  from  v.20®,  having 
its  origin  in  the  later  insertion  of  v.1®.  —  Kin]  $  adds  before  it  1  =  «ro2  airrrj.  — 
19.  K3i]  &el<rt rrjSl(<rjj  suggests  mai  (Oet.).  —  w]  6  tAj  x*‘Pa*  *brov.  Lohr 
makes  the  v.  a  proverb  which  has  crept  into  the  text  from  the  margin;  but  for 
this  there  is  no  basis.  —  20.  kSh]  [isoi,  making  the  sentence  affirmative.  — 
nrr  or]  Lohrom. — Sdki]  Gr.  VpKi(so  L6hr,  Elh.).  —  21.  oa'mxya  nnK  kSi] 
&  inserts  Ovaias.  Gr.  on  basis  of  6  inserts  oa'nruo  here  and  drops  it  from 
v.®  as  a  dittograph.  —  22.  ok  'a]  Elh.  transposes  'a  to  the  beg.  of  v.21.  —  niSiy] 
Sb  s  omitted  as  a  gloss  to  explain  nnK  in  BDB.  p.  585.  —  Da'nruoi] 
Sb  om.  1,  connecting  the  word  with  nxnK.  Baumann  om.  We.  thinks  that 
after  niSy  the  apodosis  to  the  preceding  clause  has  fallen  out  (so  Now., 
Ldhr;  bat  cf.  Baumann;  also  Duhm  and  Marti,  who  treat  niSp ...  ^a  as  a 
gloss).  —  traK  kS  oa'Kno  oSwi]  May  be  rejected  as  an  interpolation  added 
to  give  an  apparently  greater  completeness  to  the  catalogue  of  offerings ; 
6  has  koX  <rwTijplov(t)  brupavtlat  i>pu>v,  reading  oa'Kio  (Va.,  Vol.).  Hirscht 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  nine  other  cases  where  6  renders 
opSvF  by  the  pi.  it  employs  the  neuter  form,  and  suggests  that  &  read 
here  O'pSvf.  Sb  has  ate?  |,  taa^o,  instead  of  the  more  usual  ren- 
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dering  of  O'dSb',  viz.  1  Vi\a>  1  n^>.  U  et  vota  pinguium  vestrorum ;  roan 

Gr.,  on  basis  of  6,  'oSri  (so  Hal.).  Oet.  suggests  the  transposition 
of  this  clause  to  follow  mSy. —  83.  pun]  Gr.  njipn  (cf.  Is.  1411).  —  -p>aj]  0 
bpy&vwv  aov;  'A.  vafSXCjv  <rov ;  ®  inaccurately,  so&;  TB  lyrae  tuae.  — 

JJDspn  kS]  Probably  a  gloss.  —  24.  Sri]  &  |i^Jof  deriving  the  word  from 
nSj  =  to  uncover ;  so  U  et  revelabitur ,  and  ®  0.  &woucurfrfar€T<u 

=  nSj,  to  carry  captive .  —  26.  nn»]  ©j6®  pi.  The  order  of  words  in  v.* 
varies  greatly  in  the  Mss.  of  ©,  eg.  in  ©A  no  follows  panoa;  ©B  agrees 

with  mV;  Tischendorf’s  text  places  Vine”  no  after  'V,  and  lama  after  w 
(so  jfc).  Cf.  Acts  T42.  —  26.  noo]  Read  nap  (so  Dozy,  Die  hr .  zu  Mekka.  p.  33; 
Schmidt,  JBL.  XIII.  8),  with  <9  and  2.  rijr  ck^Ajp ;  similarly  & 
and  U  tabernaculum .  ’A.  robs  <rv<naa<rfjjobs ;  0.  ftpaaiv,  confusing  with 
rot*  (Schmidt);  ®  no'D  (cf.  Lag.  Proph .  Chald.  452).  Cod.  196  of  de  R.  ptd 
(so  also  Ba.).  The  reading  n-irp  is  adopted  by  many  (Schrader,  SK.  1874, 
pp.  324-35,  and  COT '.  II.  142;  Oort,  ThT.  XIV.  142,  147ft;  Gun.,  Baethgen 
Sem.  Pel .  239;  Mit.,  Now.,  Dr.,  Oet.,  BDB.),  but  v.i. — DaaSo]  ©  toD  MoX&x  = 
Tj^b;  *A.  MoXx^/x;  Sb  H  Moloch  deo  vestro  ;  all  taking  it  as  name  of 

an  idol ;  so  also  two  codd.  of  de  R.  %  paoconc.  2.  0.  /ScurtXlws  vpQw. 
Ba.  orSs;  but  see  Diisterdieck,  SK,  1849,  PP*  908-12.  —  po]  ©  'Pcuipdp,  a 
copyist’s  error  of  1  for  a.  Jus.,  Ba.,  and  Schmidt  cite:  (1)  J.  D.  Mich.  Supple - 
menta ,  pp.  1225  ff.,  who  adopts  Kircher’s  explanation  ( Lingua  Aegyptiaca  resti- 
tutay  p.  49)  of  PH4>AN  =  Arab.  Sjp  =  Snr  =  Saturn  ;  and  (2)  P.  E.  Jablonski, 
Opuscula  (1806),  pp.  41  ff.  (  =  Remphah  Aegyptiorum  deus,  1731),  who  reads 
P ofupa  (cf.  Complutensian,  Origen),  and  explains  it  as  Ro-mphah  =  king  of 
heaven  =  sun.  $T,  ’A.  2.  read  p*a,  taking  it  as  a  proper  name.  0.  dfiabpu urn, 
and  TT  imaginem,  both  deriving  from  pa  ( v .  Muss-Arnolt,  ExpP  II.  425). 

=  fwa  (so  also  Jus.,  Ba.,  Dozy,  Die  hr.  zu  Mekka y  33;  Kue.,  ReL  of 
hr.  I.  p.  245;  Schrader,  SK.  1874,  pp.  324  ft;  Gun.,  Mit.,  We.,  Gu.,  Now., 
BDB.,  Oort,  Em.\  Dr.,  Elh.,  Oet.).  —  oa'D^x]  Dozy,  oar^r  (so  Muss-Arnolt, 
Exp.6  II.  425).  Gr.  suggests  that  aaia  may  be  the  name  of  a  god  and  that 
we  should  read  'sSx  rm.  Schrader  transposes x  to  follow  oa^nSw  (COT.  II. 
141  ft ;  Gun.,  Mit.,  Oort  (Em.),  Dr.(?),  Elh.,  Oet.).  We.  om.  as  a  gloss  on 
oa'i^K.  —  aaia]  We.  om.  as  a  gloss  on  p'a  (so  independently  G.  F.  Moore  in 
BDB.,  Gu.,  Schmidt,  JBL.  XIII.  10;  Zeydner,  Stemmen  voor  Waarheid  en 
Vredey  1893,  PP*  613ft.;  cf.  Dr.).  Cf.  Now.,  who  takes  aa^nSu  aaia  as  a  gloss 
belonging  before  p'a.  —  03\-iSn]  K  panipo.  ©  and  Sb  have  a  different  order 
from  fftE  in  the  latter  part  of  this  v.,  ©  =  and  the  star  of  your  god,  Raiphan 
—  their  images  which  ye  made  for  yourselves;  =  the  star  which  you  made 
for  yourselves  a  god  (cf.  U).  We.  takes  v.26  as  a  later  addition  which  has 
crowded  out  an  original  threat  that  connected  closely  with  v.27  (so  also  Now., 
Che.  (EB.y  but  see  Crit.  Bib.),  Lohr,  Marti).  —  27.  12^]  We.  om.  (so  Lohr). 

18  a.  Alasf\  Not  so  strong  as  woe}  implying  “  commiseration, 
rather  than  denunciation  ”  (Driver).  —  For  those  who  long  for] 


Not  the  hypocritical  Hithp61el  =  pretend  that  they  desire  ;*  nor 
the  simple  Pfel  =  desire ,  with  the  reflexive  sense,  desire  for  them¬ 
selves ;t  but  earnestly  desire  and  expect,  t  —  The  day  of  Yahweh ] 
Cf.  Jo.  2*  314fc.  The  prophet  does  not  speak  to  (i)  those  who  in 
their  misery  and  distress  think  that  the  coming  of  Yahweh,  even 
if  it  brought  death,  would  be  better  than  their  present  situation ;  § 
nor  to  (2)  the  credulous  and  superstitious  Israelites,  who,  trusting 
in  their  Israelitish  descent,  and  mindful  of  promises  made  to  their 
ancestors,  but  forgetful  of  the  obedience  on  which  the  promises 
were  based,  and  of  their  own  conduct  which  was  the  occasion 
of  the  evil  situation,  blindly  imagine  that  Yahweh’s  day  can  bring 
only  good;!  nor  to  (3)  the  bold  and  reckless  sceptics  who  did 
not  believe  that  the  day  would  ever  come,  and  thus  mocked  the 
suggestions  by  the  prophet  to  this  effect  (cf.  Is.  5wJe.  i7MEz. 
12**).^  He  has  in  mind,  rather,  (4)  the  great  multitude,  who 
think  that  without  reference  to  their  conduct,  or  the  attitude  of 
their  mind,  this  “coming  day”  will  be  a  " cure-all ”  for  every 
woe.**  It  does  not,  however,  follow  from  this,  as  Wellhausen 
contends,  that  Amos  would  have  “  protested  against  the  Messianic 
belief,  if  he  had  known  of  it.” 

Amos  found  a  well-established  doctrine  of  the  day  of  Yahweh  cherished 
among  the  people.  They  looked  forward  to  it  as  a  day  when  Yahweh  would 
give  them  triumphant  victory  over  all  their  enemies  and  thereby  establish 
himself  as  supreme  among  the  gods.  This  hope  grew  out  of  their  monolatrous 
conception  of  Yahweh  and  their  belief  in  their  own  nation  as  destined  to 
become  the  great  and  powerful  representative  of  Yahweh  among  the  nations, 
and  was  fostered  by  the  long-continued  hostilities  between  Israel  and  her 
neighbors,  in  which  Israel  was  not  always  victorious.  The  day  must  come, 
therefore,  in  which  Yahweh  would  gloriously  vindicate  himself  and  his  people 
by  overthrowing  all  his  foes  and  making  Israel  supreme.  But  the  idea  as 
expressed  by  Amos  was,  in  one  essential  point  at  least,  directly  contrary  to 
the  prevailing  thought ;  instead  of  Israel  triumphing  over  her  enemies  on  that 
day,  she  is  herself  to  be  humiliated,  and  that  by  Yahweh  himself.  This  new 
conception  of  the  day  was  the  direct  outcome  of  Amos’s  new  conception  of 
Yahweh  as  an  ethical  God,  whose  chief  requirement  of  his  people  was  right¬ 
eousness.  Amos  felt  that  in  view  of  the  moral  corruption  of  Israel  it  was 
inevitable  that  Yahweh  would  punish  her  and  thus  vindicate  his  own  righteous- 

•  Har.,  citing  nw,  Jos.  9*;  n'antfri,  1  K.  i4a;  tr§nn%  x  K.  ao**. 

fPu.,  Mit  T  ,JGAS.  ’  §  Os.,  cf.  Cal.  '  ||  Geb.,  Ba. 

•I  Har.,  Dathe,  Jus.,  Ros.,  New.,  Ew.  ••  We. 
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ness  in  the  sight  of  the  world.  Other  nations,  too,  were  to  be  punished,  not, 
however,  as  enemies  of  Israel,  but  as  transgressors  of  the  moral  law.  The 
new  way  thus  marked  out  by  Amos  was  trodden  by  all  his  successors. 
The  development  of  the  idea  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  conception 
of  Yahweh,  and  further  modifications  through  successive  periods  were  caused 
by  the  ever  changing  historical  and  social  environment.  For  a  systematic 
historical  treatment  of  this  subject  see  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  “  The  Day  of  Yahweh,” 
A/Th.  V.  (1901),  505-33.  Other  material  will  be  found  in  R.  H.  Charles, 
A  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life ,  etc.  (1899),  80-137;  and 
the  article,  “Eschatology  of  the  Apocryphal  and  Apocalyptic  Literature,” 
DB .;  A.  B.  Davidson,  art.  “Eschatology  of  the  O.  T.,”  DB.;  Marti,  Cesck. 
der  Isr.  Religion ,  180-6;  WRS.  Proph.  131  ff.  397  ff. 

18  b.  What  have  ye  to  do  with  it  /]  This  is  plainly  an  interpola¬ 
tion,  explaining  the  m  of  the  preceding  line,  —  what  concern  is  it 
of  yours  ?  What  good  will  it  do  you  ?  (cf.  Gn.  2  7*) .  —  Yahweh' s 
day  is  a  day  of  darkness  and  not  light ]  It  is  better  thus  to 
connect  "  DV  with  what  follows.*  The  darkness  is  figurative, 
i.e.  ruin,  calamity,  but  it  is  also  physical  or  literal,  as  appears 
from  the  following  comparisons.  It  remained  for  Joel,  in  later 
days,  to  emphasize  still  more  strongly  the  literal  side  (cf.  Jo.  iu 
21  3414),  and  represent  nature  itself  as  sharing  in  the  gloom  ;f 
cf.  also  Is.  5®  8“  92  58s  59®  Je.  1318. — 19.  As  when  one  flees 
from  a  lion  and  a  bear  meets  him ]  The  comparison  is  singularly 
appropriate  in  view  of  the  occupation  of  Amos,  for  it  was  an 
everyday  experience  ;  cf.  Is.  2418.  —  The  lion]  Cf.  1  S.  1 7s4  La.  310. 

—  The  bear]  Once  common  and  dangerous,  although  at  present 
found  only  in  the  northern  districts  (cf.  1  S.  1734  2  K.  2s4  La.  310). 

—  Or  goes  into  the  house  . . .  and  a  serpent  bites  him]  The  coming 
home  has  no  connection  with  the  lion  and  bear  episodes,  as,  for 
example,  because  of  the  terror  and  exhaustion  which  would  follow 
such  an  encounter  ;  J  it  is  rather  the  sudden  coming  of  misfortune 
when  and  where  it  would  be  least  expected.  §  —  The  serpent ] 
Probably  an  adder  hidden  in  a  crevice.  Strange  enough  is  the 
tendency  of  ancient  commentators  to  refer  the  animals  in  these 
comparisons  to  particular  individuals,  e.g.  the  lion  to  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  ||  Pul  the  bear  to  the  Persians,**  Tiglathpileser,1f  Ahasu- 
erus ;  ||  the  serpent  to  Shalmaneser, If  Alexander  the  Great,  or 


*  So  Ros.,  SchrC. ;  on  the  contrary,  Mit.,  GAS.,  Marti.  +  Schrd.,  Ba. 
J  Hi.,  Mit.  §  Ros.,  Dr.,  et  al.  ||  Jer.  U  Geb.,  Har.  *«Abar. 
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Antiochus  Epiphanes.*  The  thought  is  not  climactic,  a  grada¬ 
tion  being  intended,!  but  is  general,  and  pictures  a  situation  from 
which  there  is  no  escape ;  cf.  “  incidit  in  Scyllam,  qui  vult  vitare 
Charybdim.”  t  —  20.  Deep  darkness  without  any  brightness  in  //] 
After  repeating  the  very  words  of  v.M,  changed  for  greater  forceful¬ 
ness  into  the  form  of  a  question  (perhaps  Marti  is  right  in  treating 
v.20*  as  a  gloss  on  v.M,  and  joining  v.20*  to  w),  the  prophet  employs 
another  phrase  in  which  still  stronger  words  are  used  for  darkness 
and  light,  viz.  deep  darkness ,  gloom ,  a  darkness  which  grows  greater 
and  greater,  without  even  a  ray  of  light  (cf.  Is.  5010,  and  for  the 
opposite,  Is.  91).  —  21.  I  hate,  l  despise"]  Cf.  Is.  114  Dt.  16“  Ps.  n5, 
and  likewise  Je.  630  7®.  The  prophet  represents  Yahweh  as  entirely 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  religious  worship,  and,  indeed,  hostile  to 
it.  It  is  the  cultus  which  seems  to  the  prophet  to  be  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  all  trouble,  since  to  this  may  be  charged  "  the  illusion  and 
the  obstinacy  ”  of  the  people.  —  Your  feasts]  Such  festal  gather¬ 
ings  as  the  passover  (1  K.  1232)  and  the  feast  of  tents  (1  K.  8*), 
not  sacrifices ;  religious,  not  profane.  §  Under  this  name  were 
included  the  three  annual  festivals  (Ex.  2314  34s;  cf.  Dt.  1616). 
The  name  has  its  origin  not  in  the  dancing  (an)  which  was  a 
feature  of  the  feasts,  but  in  the  pilgrimage  which  was  involved.  || 
These  festivals  are  hated  by  Yahweh  (cf.  Is.  i10"M),  not  because 
they  failed  to  comply  with  certain  prescribed  rules  or  regulations 
as  to  place  ;  %  nor  because  of  calf-worship ;  **  nor  because  they 
were  external,  not  including  worship  of  the  heart, ft  for,  up  to 
this  time,  emphasis  had  not  been  placed  on  heart-worship ;  but 
because  they  constituted  a  cultus  which  did  not  truly  represent 
Yahweh,  and  must  be  abandoned,  if  true  ideas  of  Yahweh  were  to 
prevail,  tt  —  /  will  not  smell]  A  relic  of  the  old  superstition  that 
the  god  actually  smelled  the  savor  of  the  offering  (On.  8n  Ex.  2941 
3088).  The  term  is  used  as  one  of  several  to  express  delight  in, 
or  acceptance  of,  a  sacrifice  (Lv.  2631  Is.  n8)  ;  cf.  nan IK  (5“). 


•  Jer.  t  Mit.  t  Jus.,  Ros.,  Schr6.  §  Hi. 

|  N6.  ZDMG.  XLI.  719  ;  We.  SV.  III.  106,  165;  WRS.  Proph.  Lect.  II. 
note  6  ;  Dr.  Sam.  173  ;  SS.  184-5  •  BDB.  On  Hebrew  feasts  in  general  see 
the  literature  cited  in  my  Constructive  Studies  in  the  Priestly  Element  in  the  Old 
Testament  (1902),  pp.  104-6. 

*  Cal.,  Va.  *♦  Pu.  ft  Jus.,  Ros.,  Schrd.,  Hd.,  Ke.,  Ba.  £  We. 
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While  the  old  realistic  idea  has  doubtless  largely  disappeared,  the 
thought  was  originally  like  that  which  appears  in  the  Babylonian 
story  of  the  Deluge :  *  — 

“  A  peace-offering  I  made  upon  the  height  of  the  mountain; 

Each  time  I  placed  seven  censers, 

Poured  into  them  calmus,  cedarwood  and  sweet-smelling  •  •  . 

The  gods  inhaled  the  savor ; 

Yea,  the  gods  inhaled  the  sweet  savor ; 

The  gods  gathered  like  flies  around  the  sacrificer.” 

Your  festivals]  Nowhere  else  does  the  plural  of  this  word  f  occur. 
The  singular  means  an  assembly ,  especially  of  a  religious  character, 
is  used  as  a  synonym  of  in,  and  designates  especially  the  festival 
of  the  seventh  day  of  the  passover  (Dt.  168)  and  the  eighth  day  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Lv.  23“  Nu.  29s5  2  Ch.  7®) .  J  —  It  contains 
the  idea  of  holiday,  §  not  that  of  solemn  assembly  )\  cf.  2  K.  10® 
1  S.  i13  Jo.  i14.  The  usage  here,  as  in  Is.  i18,  is  general.  —  22.  Forf 
although  ye  offer ]  This  is  better  than  yea,  tf%  or  simply  although  ;  ** * 
cf.  the  suggestion  that  the  first  line  of  v.22  is  to  be  taken  as  apod- 
osis  of  mK,  v.21.ft —  Your  burnt-offerings  and  meal-offerings ] 
These  words  are  not  to  be  separated,  \  {  but,  taken  together,  are 
the  object,  not  of  nmK,§§  but  of  ’frun.  ||  ||  The  use  of  the  suffix 
with  niTOO  and  not  with  t?hv  does  not  depend  upon  the  fact 
that  the  former  was  offered  regularly  morning  and  evening,  while 
the  latter  had  no  fixed  rule  nor  is  it  an  inconsistency  in  the 
use  of  the  suffix  ;  ***  the  two  words  form  one  idea,  and  the  suffix, 
attached  to  the  second,  modifies  the  whole  expression  (v.i.).  The 
connective,  and,  is  not  even,%  on  the  ground  that  the  nrca  was 
more  important  than  the  rfcw.  Cf.  Wellhausen  and  Nowack,  who 
understand  that  after  mbl?  there  originally  stood  an  apodosis  which 
has  fallen  out.  Perhaps  with  BDB.  ( s.v .  nroo)  m bv  might  be 
taken  as  a  gloss  explaining  mK.  —  Meal- offerings]  Originally  a 
gift,  or  offering  of  any  kind  (Gn.  321843u  1  S.  io27),  but  as  other 


*  V.  KATA  p.  550;  B  W.  III.  117.  f  nn*p. 

J  Cf.  its  use  in  later  times  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks  ;  Jos.  Ant.  III.  io,  6  (=  ’A* * §4p#«), 

and  in  the  Mishnah. 

§  Mit.  f  Ew.  ft  Elh.  p.  155.  §}  Hes. 

||  Cl  Ke.  **  New.,  GAS.  tt  Ros.  ||||  So  most  comm. 

So  Hi.  ***  We.,  Now.:  Hal.  om.  the  suflix  with  nvuD. 


v.  ai-24  i3S 

sacrifices  became  more  definitely  indicated,  in  later  usage,  and 
especially  in  P,  applied  only  to  unbloody  or  vegetable  offerings. 
—  The  peace-offerings  of  your  fatlings  I  will  not  regard ]  This 
may  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation,  dating  from  the  time  when 
specific  detail  must  be  given  regardless  of  monotony.  It  is 
distinctly  superfluous  and  anti-climactic.  The  translation  peace- 
offerings* }  (only  here  in  the  singular)  is  preferable  to  thank - 
offering^  or  votive  offering  %  or  meal-  offe ring.  §  The  fuller  form  is 
rOT  (Lv.  etc.).  —  23.  Take  away  from  me  the  noise  of 
thy  songs ]  The  verb  is  singular,  showing  the  elevation  and  austerity 
of  the  language  in  keeping  with  the  thought.  ||  Noise ,  or  clashing, 
is  kindred  to  tumult} f  and  preferable  **  to  multitude .  ft  The  ob¬ 
jection  is  not  to  the  musical  drawl  m  worship,  but  to  the  entire 
worship,  of  which  the  music  was  a  part.  The  parallelism  shows 
that  more  was  meant  than  merely  the  noise  of  the  people’s  throng 
flowing  like  great  waters  (Is.  1 712)- §§  We  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  music  of  Amos’s  period.  —  And  the  melody  of  thy  lyres ] 
Only  here  is  .“POT  used  of  instrumental  rather  than  vocal  music 
(Ps.  8i2  98*  Is.  5 18).  The  lyre  or  harp  (also  called  psaltery)  with 
as  many  as  ten  strings  (Ps.  33s)  was  used  in  profane  music  (Is.  512 
1411  Am.  6s;  cf.  Gratz,  Psalmen ,  I.  66),  but  likewise  in  sacred 
music  (2  S.  6a  Ps.  33s  1449).  ||  ||  This  passage  testifies  to  the  early 
use  of  songs  and  music  at  the  sacrifice  %%  (cf.  810  Is.  30s2) ;  but  it  is 
not  so  clear  that  this  description  evidences  close  connection  of 
the  ritual  in  Samaria  with  that  in  Jerusalem.*** — I  will  not  hear ] 
These  words,  taken  separately  by  Calvin,  are  evidently  an  addition 
prompted  by  the  desire  to  complete  the  parallelism.ftt  With 
these  omitted  the  line  would  read,  Remove  from  me  the  noise  of  thy 
songs  and  the  melody  of  thy  lyres ,  a  strong  pentameter.  —  24.  Let 
justice  roll  as  waters']  Cf.  Is.  i10"17.  Yahweh  wishes  not  the  swelling 
sound  of  pilgrimages,  nor  that  of  liturgy,  but  rather  that  of  judg¬ 
ment.  We  have  here  not  a  threat,  JJJ  that  Yahweh  in  his  wrath 


•  m ;  Ros.,  SS.  ( s.v. ).  f  Jos.,  Ew.,  Ke.t  GAS.,  et  at.  t  Mich. 

$  Di.  on  Lv.  3,  Now.  Arch.  II.  an.  ||  Ew.  U  Jer.  *•  Geb.,  Ros.,  Mit 
ft  Cal.  XX  Or.  $$  Hoffm.  ZA  W.  III.  na. 

HQ  Cf.  the  excellent  essay,  *'  Music  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,”  in  The  Book  of 
Psalms  (SBONT.),  217-34.  1*  So  We.  ***  Ke. 

ftt  On  the  other  hand.  Or.,  Gu.  Os.,  New.,  Hi.,  Ke. 
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will  send  judgment  like  a  swiftly  rolling,  impetuous  stream ;  nor 
a  prediction  *  of  the  righteousness  of  the  Messiah,  nor  an  answer 
to  certain  hypocrites  that  Yahweh  will  give  free  course  to  (it. 
bless)  their  righteousness,  if  it  be  sincere ;  f  nor  an  assertion  that 
by  their  own  efforts  alone  this  ideal  state  can  be  secured ;  J  but 
an  exhortation  §  to  give  up  the  old  idea  of  religion,  viz.  a  cultus, 
and  adopt  the  new,  viz.  justice  and  righteous  living.  — Justice  .  . . 
righteousness ]  That  is  as  practised  among  men  in  life ;  it  is  not 
the  divine  justice  executed  against  men  as  in  Is.  io22;  cf.  Is.  51* 
5917  631.  ||  — As  waters  ...  as  an  ever-flowing  stream]  The  on¬ 
ward,  unobstructed  flow  of  a  mighty  mass  of  waters  is,  indeed,  an 
admirable  figure  with  which  to  describe  the  ideal  progress  of  justice 
and  righteousness.  The  “  stream  ”  was  at  the  rainy  season  a  tor¬ 
rent,  at  other  times  a  small  brook  or  even  merely  the  dry  bed  of  a 
stream.  But  the  stream,  to  fit  the  figure,  must  be  never-failing, 
ever-flowing .  —  25.  Was  it  {only)  sacrifices  and  offerings  that  ye 
brought  me  in  the  wilderness  during  forty  years]  Interpretations 
have  greatly  varied;  according  as  they  have  represented  Israel 
during  this  period,  offering  (1)  idolatrous  sacrifice  to  Yahweh ;  f 
(2)  sacrifice  acceptable  in  form,  but  not  continuous  because  of 
lack  of  animals; IT  (3)  required  sacrifices,  but  no  freewill-offer¬ 
ings  ;  **  (4)  sacrifices  to  idols,  but  not  to  Yahweh ;  ff  (5)  sacrifice 
accompanied  (v.28)  by  idol- worship ;  (6)  few  sacrifices  compared 

with  their  many  rebellions ;  §§  (7)  no  sacrifices  at  all ;  ||  |  (8)  sacri¬ 
fices  to  be  sure,  but  also  something  else,  viz.  “  true  worship  of  the 
heart  and  righteousness,  public  and  private.”  %%  This  rendering 
places  the  emphasis  in  its  proper  place  and  does  not  compel  Amos 
to  say  that  there  were  no  sacrifices  or  offerings  in  the  wilderness. 
The  n  of  dtqVi  has  been  taken  as  the  article,***  as  fl  interrogative 
expecting  an  affirmative  answer ;  ftt  as  ^  interrogative  expecting  a 
negative  answer.  J  J  J  The  real  meaning  is  this :  In  the  period  of 
the  wandering,  “  the  golden  age,”  ye  brought  me  something  more 


•  Schcgg.  f  Cal.  $  Evr. 

§  Har.,  Mau.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Or.,  Gun.,  We.,  Mit.,  GAS.,  Dr.  |)  Ke.  f  Gefc 

**  Jus.  ft  Jer.,  Os.,  Pu..  Or.  Va.,  Ros.,  Mau.  §§  SchrO. 

IHI  Hi.,  Ew.,  Ba.,  We.,  Mit.,  GAS.,  Dr.,  Marti.  ftt  Hd. 

HU  Macdonald,  JBL.  XVI II.  214  f.  Xtt  So  most  recent  comm. 

***  Dahl,  Stru.,  Mau. 


than  sacrifices  (cf.  Je.  7**) ;  and  the  logical  connection  is  with  th6 
following  verse  and  not  with  the  preceding,  as  appears  from  the 
strophic  structure,  and  from  the  evident  connection  between 
Dnrn  (v.*5),  and  onwwi  (v* ;  v.ii).  —  Forty  years ]  The  same  tradi¬ 
tion  concerning  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  as  that  furnished  by 
the  Hexateuch.  —  26.  But  now  ye  lift  up]  This  has  been  taken 
as  (1)  a  charge  of  idolatry  against  the  time  of  the  wandering  in 
the  wilderness*  (=  and  ye  lifted  up);  but  what  has  the  prophet’s 
thought  here  to  do  with  idolatry  in  the  time  of  the  wilderness  ? 
(2)  as  a  question  coordinate  with  and  parallel  to  the  preceding, 
Did  ye  carry  about  the  tabernacle  of  your  king,  etc.  ;  f  (3)  as  a 
charge  of  idolatry  for  the  entire  period  from  the  wandering  to  the 
days  of  Amos,  {  and  indeed  such  a  charge  would  have  been  true ; 
cf.  Jos.  2414  Ex.  324-*19  Ju.  i74f*  1  S.  1913  1  K.  i2*ws;  (4)  as  an 
accusation  against  the  contemporaries  of  Amos  ( and  ye  lift  up) ;  § 
(5)  as  a  prediction  ( and  ye  shall  lift  up)  of  a  time  when  they 
shall  carry  their  idols  on  their  backs  into  captivity ;  ||  and  (6)  as 
a  command  (the  waw  consecutive  and  perfect  being  treated  as 
an  imperative)  to  take  up  their  idols  and  go  into  captivity ;  %  cf. 

;Is.  chap.  2.  The  1  would  be  conjunctive  in  (1)  and  (2),  adversative 
in  (3)  and  (4),  consecutive  in  (5)  and  (6). —  The  shrine  of  your 
king  and  the  image  of  your  God  which  ye  have  made  for  yourselves] 
This  translation  (1)  is  based  upon  a  text  which  treats  (a)  ara  as 
a  gloss  explaining  fro,  and  having  its  origin  at  a  time  when  the 
latter  had  come  to  be  pronounced  and  treated  as  the  name  of 
a  deity  (v.s.)  ;  (b)  DS'fcbat  as  a  gloss  explaining  DyrfcK,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  phrase  Q zb  DITTO  UPR  ( v.s .)  ;  and  restores  map  to 
n?0  (va.)  ;  (2)  accepts  the  proposition  that  according  to  the 
context  Amos  has  in  mind  an  impure  and  corrupt  worship ,  in 
other  words,  a  worship  which  included  not  only  a  wealth  of  sacri¬ 
ficial  offerings  in  number  and  variety,  together  with  extravagant 
and  debauching  sacrificial  banquets,  but  also  pretentious  proces¬ 
sions  in  which  the  sacred  symbols  of  Yahweh  were  carried  about 
with  a  view  to  gaining  his  favor ;  (3)  rejects  the  proposition  that 

•  Os.,  Dathe,  Jus.,  Hes.,  Ba.,  Hi.,  Ke.,  Pu.,  Bu.  (Rel.  of  hr.,  68). 

t  Schmidt,  JBL.  XIII.  1-15.  J  Geb.,  Har. 

$  Tielc  ( Gtsch .  d.  Relig.  im  Alter  turn ,  I.  336). 

|  Ew.f  Or.,  Val.,  GAS.,  Dr.;  Peters,  Hebr.  I.  242 f.  *  Mit 
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idolatry  was  intended,  whether  this  was  the  worship  of  Assyrian  j 
gods,*  viz.  Sakkut  (=Adar)  and  Kewan  (=  Saturn),  including 
the  view  which  would  make  and  cbx  proper  names,  viz. 
Moloch  (or  Milcom)  and  Selem ;  f  or  Phoenician  gods,  viz.  Km 
and  Keiwan;\  (4)  avoids  the  conjecture,  occasioned  by  the 
difficulty  of  ascribing  the  worship  of  Assyrian  gods  to  Amos’s  time, 
that  the  whole  is  either  very  late,  i.e .  after  722  b.c.,  or  a  late  re¬ 
daction  of  an  earlier  text  which  had  become  unintelligible  (vj.)  ; 
(5)  involves  the  treatment  of  DnKtftl  suggested  in  (4),  p.  137. 
The  prophet  has  in  mind  the  times  of  the  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
•  ness,  times  when  Israel  was  treated  with  special  favor  by  Yahweh, 
a  favor  which  was  evidently  secured  in  some  other  way  than  by 
sacrifices  and  processions.  These  were  the  times  which  antedated 
the  introduction  of  Canaanitish  impurity  into  the  Yahweh  worship. 
His  face  is  set  severely  against  recognizing  this  sort  of  thing  as  1 
pleasing  to  Yahweh.  This  kind  of  worship  will  not  merely  fail  to 
turn  away  his  anger;  it  is,  in  itself,  an  occasion  of  displeasure. 
The  condition  of  heart  and  mind  which  it  represents  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  only  punishment  of  the  severest  character  will  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  —  27.  Beyond  Damascus ]  This 
phrase  in  earlier  days  represented  the  climax  of  judgment,  as  did 
Babylon  in  later  days.  Cf.  Acts  7**  in  which  Stephen  actually 
substitutes  Babylon  for  Damascus. 

18.  un]  Used  at  times  as  a  particle  of  denunciation  and  threatening;  cf 
Is.  I24  58. 11. 18. 20.  a.  22^  etc.;  but  aiSo  as  expressing  commiseration  and  grief; 
cf.  1  K.  1 380  Is.  39- 11  6s  2416.  —  D'lHnon]  Art.  with  ptep.  =  rel.  cl.  with  its 
antecedent;  H.  4,  3/;  Ko.  41 1  a .  Hithp.  =  an  intensified  Pi'el  (cf.  BI)B.) 

=  to  long  after  presumptuously;  v.  Je.  1716.  —  nj  noj*]  On  d.  f.  firm.,  cf.  GK. 

20  k  and  on  d.  f.  conj.,  GK.  20^;  on  force  of  nr,  K6.  42/3  =  adverb,  giving 
“  directness  and  force  ”  to  the  question  (BDB.) ;  contra  Ros.,  who  regards  it 
as  either  obj.  of  vb.  desire  understood,  or  as  subj.  of  some  phrase  such  as 
come  into  your  mind.  —  -n«  hS]  nS  with  noun;  cf.  GK.  152  d\  more  emphatic 
than  p«;  cf.  Ex.  410  Am.  618  714  Je.  211,  etc.  — 19.  DU']  Freq.;  fol.  by 
four  pfs.  with  waw  cons.,  GK.  112  m9  K6.  367  m.  —  zrun  . . .  ann  . . .  mtf] 

Art.  denoting  an  individual  not  definitely  known,  GK.  126  q9r;  K5.  300A. 

—  rvan]  Art.  =  his  ;  Ko.  299  e.  —  20.  nu  nS]  kS,  rather  than  p*,  as  in 


•  So  Schra.  COT.  II.  141  f.;  We.,  Mit.,  Dr.,  Che.,  Now.,  Torrey,  BDB.,  Muss- 
Arnolt,  Marti,  et  a/. 

t  Baethgen  (Sem.  Rel.  239). 


J  Tide,  Rev.  de  l' Hist.  d.  Rel.  III.  ail. 
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21.  *piw]  Stat.  pf.,  GK.  106^.  Note  asyndeton,  GK.  154  a ,  N. ;  K6.  370#  k. 

—  3  nnn]  Cf.  Ex.  3088  Lv.  26s1  Is.  1 1#,  only  other  cases  where  this  vb.  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  3  of  interest  (cf.  K8.  212  c).  —  03'msy]  D.  f.  dirimens,  GK.  20  A. 

—  22.  ok  '3]  =  For  even  if  (K8.  372 h) ;  Dr.,  §  143,  treats  it  as  an  imaginary 
condition  introduced  by  dm  taking  imperf.  in  both  protasis  and  apodosis.  — 
D3_  ]  With  the  second  of  two  nouns  which,  together,  form  one  idea,  cf.  2  S.  23®. 
Muss-Arnolt  (ExpP  II.  414,  N.  3)  calls  attention  to  the  frequency  of  this  con¬ 
struction  in  Assyrian;  eg. Tig.  Pil.  I.,  Prism  Inscr .  col.  I.  71,  narkab&ti  u  um- 
ma-nfl-te-ia  (my  chariots  and  my  warriors),  II.  6,  III.  44,  etc.  For  the  opposite 
construction  in  which  the  suffix  is  used  with  the  first  of  a  series  of  nouns  and 
omitted  with  succeeding  ones,  v .  Ex.  152;  cf.  Assurbanipal,  Annals,  V.  59  ff.; 
cf.  GK.  135  m.  — oSen]  On  the  nature  of  this  offering^  cf.  Now.,  Arch.  II.  21 1  £ 
Elsewhere  oSr  is  always  pi. ;  it  is  used  sometimes  with  n3r  preceding  it  (eg. 
Ex.  24®  I  S.  II1®),  and  sometimes  without  n3T  as  here  (eg.  Nu.  158  1  S.  139).  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  pi.  cstr.  should  be  read  here;  the  '  might  easily  be  lost 
sight  of  between  two  d’s. — 03'Mnc]  Cf.  Is.  I11.  Assyr.  mart  =  fat;  Ar. 

—  be  digestible.  The  word  is  used  generally,  as  here,  of  sacrificial  animals, 
eg.  Ez.  3918. — 24.  ‘M'l]  For  advers.  1,  cf.  Ko.  360  c.  Perles,  Analekten, 
p.  75,  following  We.,  proposes  to  connect  with  Sa  =  spring  and  to  translate 
spring  up,  ox  bubble  forth.  —  ODPc]  Cf.  Batten,  JBL.  XI.  206-10,  on  usage  of 
this  word;  here  evidently  in  the  sense  of  justice .  —  26.  OPHjrji]  GK.  112* 
takes  the  pf.  with  waw  cons,  as  fut.  (yea,  ye  shall  take  it  up)  and  112  rr  as 
frequentative  (cf.  Ew.,  Oet.,  p.  71) ;  Dr.  §  119  a  treats  it  as  pf.  with  waw  cons, 
not  attached  to  a  preceding  impf.  but  still  retaining  future  force ;  Ko.  368  b, 
emphatic  —  copula  going  back  to  v.24,  and  resuming  the  thought  after  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  parenthetical  question  in  v.28;  cf.  Am.  212a;  Che.  (EB.),  the 
waw  is  simply  waw-explic.  so  often  prefixed  to  glosses;  cf.  Is.  4520.  — ...  nro] 
That  this  was  the  original  pointing  is  supported  by  &  and  2.,  although  the 
next  word  M u\6x  makes  <S,  as  a  whole,  interpret  the  passage  of  idolatry 
rather  than  impure  worship;  in  its  favor  are  also  &F  (v.s.).  Under  the 
influence  of  the  anti-idolatrous  feeling,  and  at  an  early  time,  although  after 
the  coming  in  of  Assyrian  ideas  (Is.  26-8),  the  striking  resemblance  of  the 
Assyrian  SAG-KUD,  i.e.  Ninib,  the  Assyrian  god  of  war  (cf.  nu3  P3D,  2  K.  1780, 
the  name  of  a  god;  Dl.  Pa.  215  f.),  which  name  with  the  determinative  kak - 
kab  —  star  (II.  R.  32,  25;  COT.  II.  141  f.;  Tiele,  Bab.- Ass.  Gesch.  528  f.; 
Sayce,  Hib.  Lectures ,  pp.  7,  1 51-154),  as  suggested  by  Jules  Oppert,  means  the 
planet  Saturn,  led  to  a  modification  of  the  original  nrD  to  nirp,  the  change 
from  a  to  i  being  perhaps  suggested  by  the  form  of  ypr,  abomination  (words 
denoting  idolatry  and  idols  frequently  take  the  ground-form  qittftl,  eg. 

80  Ba.;  Baudissin,  Sem.  Pel.  1. 95  f. ;  No.  G'dtt.  Gelehrt.  Anteigen 
(1884)  II.  1022;  Torrey,  fBL.  XIII.  61  f.;  Che.  Exp .®  V.  43;  Muss- 
Arnolt,  Exp .6  II.  421  f.),  or  due  to  a  natural  attenuation  (v.i.).  —  p»3]  Espe¬ 
cially  interesting  are  U  which  makes  it  a  common  noun,  viz.  imaginem  (as 
adopted  above),  and  %  fvr,  the  pronunciation  which  expressed  the  later  iq- 
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terpretation  involved  in  the  reference  to  Assyrian  gods.  For  reference  to  the 
use  of  this  word  in  Babyl.  texts,  cf.  Jensen,  Kosmologie ,  1 1 1  f.  For  formation 
as  a  common  noun,  cf.  (Ez.  3916);  Sta.  §228.  In  connection  with  this 
interpretation  may  be  noted  (1)  the  suggestion  of  Muss-Arnolt  ( Exp «  IL 
414-28),  who  transposes  v.36,  placing  it  between  vs.38  and  **,  omits  v.*  as 
a  marginal  gloss,  emending  it  as  follows:  'ui  dosSj  2313  P'3**nm  03'hSk', 
translating:  And  now  ye  worship  Ninth  as  your  decider  (or  king),  and  even 
as  your  elohim  ;  and  the  star  Saturn ,  as  your  idol  which,  etc .  He  takes  ktj 
here  in  the  sense  of  the  Assyr.  nas&  gatd  =  lift  up  the  hands  =  pray  to,  wor¬ 
ship;  and  "jSd  as  equivalent  to  the  Assyr.  mal{i)ku  which  is  applied  to 
Ninib  and  other  gods;  and  accounts  for  the  selection  of  these  names  from 
the  many  Assyrian  gods  by  the  fact  that  the  star  Kaimanu,  the  star  of  the  god 
Ninib,  is  spoken  of  as  the  star  of  justice  and  righteousness  (kakkab  kettu  u 
me-sar,  II.  R.  49,  No.  3,  41),  hence  was  chosen  with  reference  to  the  thought 
of  v.34.  (2)  The  opinion  of  Che.  that  the  “  proof  of  the  Assyriological  ex¬ 

planation  is  so  nearly  complete  that  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  accept  it" 
{Exp.6  V.  42-44;  abandoned,  however,  in  Crit.  Bib.  in  favor  of  a  Jerahme- 
elite  explanation);  but  the  cultus  here  designated  (that  of  Sakkuth  and 
Kaiwan)  was  not  known  in  Israel  until  after  722  B.C.  (cf.  2  K.  17*°).  An 
insertion  of  this  kind  is  seen  perhaps  in  Is.  io4.  (3)  The  suggestion  of 
Baethgen  {Sent.  Ret.  239)  that  there  are  four  proper  names  of  deities,  viz.  Sak- 
kut ,  Kaiwan ,  Moloch ,  Selent.  (4)  The  suggestion  of  G.  A.  Barton  {Oriental 
Studies ,  Philadelphia,  1894)  that  Amos  refers  to  a  cultus  that  was  at  least 
probably  present  in  his  own  day;  since  in  one  of  the  El- A  mar  na  letters  from 
Jerusalem  mention  is  made  of  a  city  Beth-Ninib ,  an  evidence  pf  the  worship 
of  Ninib ,  or  Saturn,  in  Palestine.  (5)  The  suggestion  of  Tiele  {Rev.d.Thist. 
d.  rel.  III.  21 1),  who  makes  these  divinities  purely  Phoenician.  (6)  The 
objection  to  the  interpretation  which  makes  the  prophet  refer  to  the  carrying 
into  exile,  by  Israel,  of  Assyrian  gods,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  victors 
would  carry  off  the  idols  of  the  vanquished  nations  (We.;  cf.  Hi.).  (7)  The 

reading  of  Haupt,  ZA.  II.  266,  281  f.,  fvp  (for  ?dn?),  the  Hebrew  form  of  the 
Babyl.  name  Ka’ imtnu.  (8)  The  opinion  that  Sakkuth  and  Kaiwan  are  per¬ 
haps  two  names  for  the  same  god ;  since  Sakkuth  is  an  ideographic  writing 
for  the  god  Ninib ,  and  Ninib  seems  to  be  the  god  of  the  planet  Saturn 
(  =  Kaiwanu),  and  Sak-kut  and  Kaiwanu  are  associated,  as  here,  in  the 
Shurpu  tablets;  cf.  IV.  R.  52,  col.  4, 1.  9;  and  Zimmern,  Beitr .  zur  Kenntnis 
der  Bab.  Rel.  (1896),  p.  10,  1.  179  (so  R.  W.  Rogers,  EB.  I.  749;  Muss- 
Arnolt,  Exp P  II.  414-28).  (9)  The  carrying  of  images  in  procession  among 

the  Hebrews  is  not  at  all  improbable  in  view  of  {a)  the  references  to  the 
carrying  of  the  ark  in  the  wilderness,  around  Jericho  (Jos.  6),  and  into  battle 
(as  at  Gilboa) ;  (b)  the  same  custom  among  the  Assyrians,  as  at  the  New 
Year’s  procession  (cf.  Jastrow,  Rel.  of  Bab.  and  Assyr.  679;  C.  J.  Ball,  Light 
from  the  East \  173);  and  (c)  among  the  Egyptians  (cf.  Herodotus:  “The 
image  being  in  a  small  temple  of  gilt  wood,  they  carry  out  on  the  previous  day 
to  another  sacred  habitation”;  quoted  by  Hd.  p.  159).  (10)  The  designa- 
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Yahweh  as  V?D  occurs  also  in  Je.  4816  5167  Dt.  33*  Ps.  5*  io16  2910; 
£lh.  suggests,  Israelites  do  not  apply  the  term  to  the  gods  of  for- 
(11)  The  sugg.  of  K5.  II.  i.  151,  that  the  pointing  p*3  is  intended  to 
pa,  as  something  established ,  firm .  ( 1 2)  The  explanation  of  Schmidt, 
ards  nap  and  p*a  as  the  original  readings,  but  accounts  for  JRGT  by 
ig  that  at  a  later  time  oaaSo  came  to  be  read  oa^c,  that  this  suggested 
ing  fya,  and  that  this  in  turn  gave  rise  to  the  pointing  n*ap,  the  Pal- 
equivalent  for  mro,  a  being  attenuated  as  in  Jtimmon  (=  Rammin) 
rlathpileser  (=  Tukulti-apal-3-sarra).  (13)  The  suggestion  of  Hal. 
ee  idols  of  Aramaean  origin  are  mentioned,  viz.  noo,  the  Aramaean 
f  Nabft,  which  was  something  like  map,  the  2ex*t  of  Hesychius; 
.turn;  and  aaia  =  Venus  (Aram.  Knaaia);  the  translation  being  “And 
11  carry  Sakwe,  your  king,  and  Kaiwan  and  Kokab,  your  gods,  the 
vhich,  etc.”  —  27.  S  nnS-io]  Is  a  circumlocution  for  the  st.  cstr.;  Ko. 
3DB.;  cf.  Je.  22™  Gn.  35". 

1-7.  A  woe  upon  reckless  and  indifferent  Samaria ,  who 
herself  to  enervating  luxury  of  every  kindy  —  in  food  and 
home-life  and  banquets ,  —  but  forgets  the  danger  which 
ns  the  country  !  She  shall  herself  lead  the  captives  who  are  • 
be  dragged  away . 

inity  of  this  section  (the  second  section  of  three  six-line  strophes)  is 
(1)  the  outer  form,  and  (2)  the  single  thought  which  it  presents,  viz. 
d  luxury  of  the  nation  (v.2,  pass  over  to  Calneh ,  etc.,  is  a  later  inser- 
).  The  structure  of  the  section  is  characterized  by  the  constant  re- 
:  of  the  ptcp.  with  the  article,  followed  by  a  finite  vb.  in  cafes  in 
;  is  desirous  to  prolong  the  thought.  Each  of  the  couplets  (except 
1)  presents  a  single  characteristic  of  the  nation,  viz.  (1)  recklessness, 
ceit,  (3)  procrastination,  (4)  luxury,  (5)  gluttony,  (6)  enervation, 
ikenness,  (8)  hardness;  therefore  (9)  captivity. 

umoti]  $  to  is  il-ovOepofoip  =  with  Aramaic  force  (Bauer)  or 

cf.  Zc.  i16,  where  the  same  word  was  unknown  to  ®  translators 
5b  =  O'ipMtfn  (Seb.) ;  U  qui  opulenti  estis;  *A.  xaraa’ra- 

r;  0.  €v0rjvovrres.  Gr.  O'jjkSp. —  p'xa]  Che.  nnna  (/QH.  X.  573); 
f/.)  suspects  genuineness  (cf.  Now.,  Volz,  L6hr,  Marti).  — n'rm  '3pj 
I  drerpbyrf<rap  (=  lcpj  Vol. ;  Schleus.  fol.  Dru.  corrects  to  drer/Xhrif- 

T  9 

.  Arabic)  dp\ds  40pQp.  Sb  —  *3t?3  (Seb.)  or  '3jjj  (Hal.);  U 

s ;  2.  ol  wpo/xaofiipoi  4tI  rots  dpxyyoTs  tQp  4BvQ>v ;  0.  ol  4sr€K\4j0ii<rar 
rQp  40pu>p  ;  hence  Gr.  and  Che.  suggest  D'tnpjn,  but  this  is  unneces- 
e  apj  in  Ni.  means  practically  the  same  thing;  cf.  Nu.  I17  1  Ch.  1641 
16,  etc.;  in  this  case  '3po  should  be  read  0'3pjn  =  they  who  are  desig- 
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natedt  or  designate  themselves ,  as  the  first \  etc.  This  is  supported  by  (i)  0,2.; 
(2)  the  grammatical  consistency  which  it  furnishes  with  the  use  of  the  ptqi 
fol.  by  a  finite  vb.  throughout  the  entire  passage;  (3)  the  fact  that,  as  Lagude 
has  shown,  the  final  s  of  the  pi.  was  not  written  in  original  Mss.  Torrey’s  retd* 
ing  ( JBL .  XIII.  62  f.)  10 pj  (based  on  0,  though  0  uses  it  in  another  seme), 
an  imv.  (to  be  translated,  “  make  the  round  of  the  foremost  nations  and  come 
to  them,  house  of  Israel !  Pass  over  to  Calneh,  etc.”)  to  be  connected  logi¬ 
cally  with  v.s,  is  suggestive  but  fails  to  relieve  the  difficulty,  since  it  looks  to 
the  preservation  of  v.s  as  a  part  of  the  original  text.  Hal.  *333  =  Pronouna 
(the  names  of).  —  Smr'  P'a  on*?  wai]  0  teal  tlcrij\0ow  a&ralt  connecting  clot 
row  ’LrpaiJX  with  the  following  v.;  Sb  *  ^1^0  =  Wp  (Seb.(?)) ;  U  ingredienta 

pompatiee  domum  Israel ;  paenpn  JD7  Sa).  Che.,  on*?  1313  (JQR.  X.  573), 
but  this  means  nothing.  The  reading  wa  (fol.  5b)  is  in  close  sympathy  wit h 
the  context,  and  is  supported  (1)  on  the  side  of  the  construction  by  Jos.  S15 
ii14  Dt.  2s6  37;  (2)  as  a  charge  against  the  rulers  by  Is.  3U.14.1*  103;  cf 
Ez.  3410-22  Am.  26ff  41  s1217  (68).  The  reading  SmB"  P'oo  nStna  (Grirnme, 
ZDMG ,  1897,  P*  696) ,  while  ingenious,  contributes  nothing;  much  more 
plausible  is  the  reading  onVwp*  (cf.  2  K.  2416)  “  und  zu  deren  Vorderesten 
das  Haus  Israel  gehdrt  ”  (Hirscht).  Oet.  suggests  either  Sirwn  no  'S^a\  or 
'Bn  poa  (npn)  o’rtSujj;  Gr.  suggests  HaL  wot.  —  2.  njSa]  0  wdwret; 
5b  iXn.  —  nan  pop]  0  *E pad  'P a/3/34.  —  mi]  0  adds  iiceWev.  —  pj]  Hal.  zx 
—  O'PB^d]  0  dXXo^iJXw*',  as  usual.  —  sown]  0S$U  have  superlative,  taking^ 
as  the  article.  The  whole  v.  is  a  later  insertion  (so  Schra.,  Bickell  in  COTn 
We,  Now,  Lohr,  Oet,  Marti;  cf.  GAS,  and  Peters,  Hebr.  II.  175,  who 
suggests  that  Amos  may  have  been  still  alive  in  71 1  B.C.),  as  appears  (1)  from 
the  different  form  of  the  v.  as  compared  with  those  which  precede  and 
follow,  i.e.  the  different  rhythm  (Bickell  in  COT.  II.  144);  (2)  from  the 
marked  interruption  which  it  makes  in  the  transition  of  thought  from  v.1  tov.* 
(the  connection  between  1  and  8  being  very  close)  and  the  grammatical  dis¬ 
turbance  involved;  (3)  from  the  utter  lack  of  meaning  which  it  furnishes; 
(4)  from  the  historical  fact  ( v.i .)  that  in  the  days  of  Amos  these  cities  had  not 
yet  been  destroyed.  The  text  is  to  be  emended  (so  Geiger,  Oort,  Em.;  We, 
Val,  Now,  Oet,  Marti,  et  at.)  ( a )  by  inserting  the  subj.  of  D'aw,  viz.  3r#f 
dropped  perhaps  because  of  similarity  of  sound,  (d)  by  transferring  the  f- 
connected  with  oaSiaj  to  stand  with  o^iai.  Cf.  Elh,  oaSDJD  oSidj  jn  ok,  and 
Gr,  nji  an  qj.  —  8.  onion]  0  ol  ipxb/mvot,  but  0AQ  and  Syr.-Hex.  (in  mar- 

~  9  7 

gin)  ol  =  annjon;  Sb  =  anno n  (Seb.),  or  O'WPDn  (Gr.); 

qui  separati  estis ;  ®  ?'i?nnp  i«k.  Baumann  inserts  nn.  Che. 
mxp  o^S;  Riedel,  o^S.  —  jwjpi]  0  ol  tyylforrcs  teal  itpawTbpewoi,  a  double 
rendering;  Hoffm.  pfpjrn;  Riedel,  itriPi. — Par]  0  aappdrw  =  P3B1  (so 

also  Hoffm.,  Hirscht) ;  cf.  5b  Che.,  nar ;  Gr.  nar ;  Riedel,  rar*r; 

Marti,  1  nfc*. 
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VL  1.  Alas  /]  Addressed  to  the  ruling  classes ;  they  that  are 
careless  in  Zion ]  Judah  as  well  as  Israel  is  now  rebuked,  for  (i) 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  omit  p'SD  (v.s.)  ;  cf.  Nowack,  who  would 
give  a  later  date  (the  time  of  writing  down  the  prophecy)  to  v.1,  if 
the  reference  to  Judah  is  original;  and  Cheyne,  who  would  make 
v.1  a  late  insertion  or  change  to  mnn  (v.s.),  the  people  being 
at  ease  because  (2  K.  1516)  the  general  resided  there;  (2)  the 
rendering  of  &  and  &  who  despise  Zion  *  may  not  be  sustained ; 
(3)  there  is  no  support  for  the  translation  “  make  a  tumult  in  ”  ;f 
the  usual  interpretation,  at  ease ,  secure ,  careless ,  is  supported  by 
Is.  32®.  —  Reckless  in  the  mount  of  Samaria']  i.e.  those  in  Samaria 
who  are  confident  and  therefore  reckless,  J  not,  those  who  trust  in 
the  strength  of  Samaria.  §  —  Who  specify  themselves  the  chief  of  the 
nations ]  According  to  j "2p3,  the  rulers  are  here  designated 
as  notedy  marked  by  name  (cf.  the  later  usage  in  Nu.  i17  1  Ch.  1641 
2  Ch.  28“  3 119),  there  being  no  reference  in  these  words  to  the 
cities  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria.  ||  Justi’s  “  the  princes  of  the  first 
people  of  the  earth  "  (cf.  Nu.  i16)  well  expresses  the  idea,  a  com¬ 
mon  one  from  the  earliest  times,  that  Israel  was  the  most  exalted 
nation  of  the  entire  world.  It  is  better  (v.s.)  to  make  a  slight 
change  in  the  text  and  thus  secure  the  rendering  indicated.  The 
expression  is  not  ironical.^  Cf.  same  phrase  (without  article)  used 
of  Amalek  in  Nu.  24s0,  of  spoil  in  1  S.  15”,  and  of  Ammon  in 
Dn.  n41.  —  Unto  whom  Israel's  house  comes\  Cf.  Ex.  1816  2  S.  154. 
The  pronoun  whom  does  not  refer  to  the  nations  whom  Israel  dis¬ 
possessed,**  nor  to  the  mountains  of  Zion  and  Samaria,  the  land 
which  Israel  occupied, ft  nor  to  these  mountains  as  places  where 
the  Israelites  assemble  for  worship  and  for  judgment ;  J  X  but  rather 
to  the  princes,  to  whom  as  leaders  and  judges  Israel  comes  for 
justice  (cf.  2  S.  154),  or  to  render  service ;  §§  cf.  Gn.  199  1  K.  io14 
Is.  4918.  It  is  not  necessary  to  omit  orb  ||  ||  nor  to  under¬ 
stand  %%  that  the  phrase  refers  to  the  coming  of  the  people  to  their 
leaders  to  learn  foreign  customs ;  but  it  must  be  conceded  (with 


•  Adopted  by  Dathe;  Geb.  so  translates  §  Os.,  Gcb.,  Pu.  ++  Ki. 

t  Har.  ||  Cf.  Cal.  ft  Ros. 

t  Cal.,  Ros.,  Mau.,  Ba.  H  We.,  GAS.,  Dr.  tt  Hes. 

Schrd.,  Mau.,  Umb.,  Hi;,  Hd.,  Ba.,  Schegg,  Pu.,  Or.,  Dr.  MI  With  Hoffm, 
H  So  We. 
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Nowack)  that  the  phrase  is  an  awkward  one,  and  that  some  such 
word  as  ipc#  might  well  have  been  expected.  Much  may  be  said 
for  the  reading  of  &  (v.s.)s  “and  spoil  for  themselves  the  house 
of  Israel.’ 1  Cf.  Marti,  who  reads  “  and  in  the  gods  of  the  house 
of  Israel,”  and  calls  it  a  gloss  on  “in  the  mount  of  Samaria.” 
—  2.  Pass  over  to  Calneh  .  .  .  Hamath  and .  . .  Gath ]  With  this 
verse  must  be  compared  Na.  3*  Ju.  n25  2  K.  1913.  The  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  localities  depends  somewhat  upon  the  age  of  the 
verse.  Is  the  verse  as  a  whole  encouraging ,  and  intended  (whether 
by  Amos  or  a  later  editor)  to  strengthen  Israel’s  claim  that  she  is 
the  first  of  the  nations  ?  In  this  case  these  cities  are  cited  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  prosperity,  and  the  argument  is:  “No  city  of  your 
acquaintance  is  more  flourishing  than  yours ;  yet  ye  treat  Yahweh, 
who  has  given  you  this  prosperity,  with  neglect ;  the  punishment 
for  this  conduct  is  exile.”*  But  (see  Nowack)  (1)  contemporaries 
of  Amos  needed  no  such  encouragement  in  their  faith ;  (2)  the 
mention  of  Gath  would  have  no  meaning  in  such  a  comparison 
while  Assyria  and  Egypt  were  in  existence ;  (3)  “  these  king¬ 
doms  ”  must  mean  Calneh,  etc.,  not  Israel  and  Judah.  Or,  is  the 
verse  threatening ,  and  intended  to  warn  Israel  that  she,  however 
“  first  ”  she  may  be,  shall  perish  ?  In  this  case  these  cities  are 
cited  as  examples  of  “ fallen  greatness ”  (Driver),  and  the  argument 
is :  “  If  cities  that  have  been  great  are  now  in  ruins,  Israel,  like¬ 
wise,  may  perish.”  f  The  latter  view  is  to  be  accepted  (r;^.). — 
Calneh]  (cf.  rnbs,  Gn.  io10;  xt? 3,  Is.  io9;  n§j,  Ez.  27s*)  is  not 
Ctesiphon,  on  the  Tigris;!  nor  Niffer;§  nor  Kullani,  mentioned 
in  the  Eponym  Canon  ||  as  conquered  by  Tiglathpileser  III.,  b.c. 
738  ( =  modern  Kullanhou,  six  miles  from  Arpad ;  cf.  Calno  and 
Arpad,  Is.  io9)  nor  Kunulua  (Kinalia),  about  seventy-five  miles 
north  of  Hamath,  southeast  of  Antioch,  capital  of  Patin ;  **  but, 
perhaps,  the  Kulunu  ft  conquered  by  Sargon,  7 1 1  b.c.  —  Hamath 
the  great]  The  modern  Hamah  (with  30,000  inhabitants),  on  the 


•  So  Ew.,  Hi.,  Ke.,  Or.,  WRS.  {Proph.  138),  Dr. 

t  Ba.,  Pu.,  Schra.,  We.,  Now.  J  Ba.,  Or.  {  G.  Rawlinson  (Smith's  DB ,l). 
||  G.  Smith,  The  Assyr .  Eponym  Canon ,  50;  Wkl.  Gesck .  Bab.  u.  Ass .  2*5; 
Tiele,  Bab. -Ass.  Gesck.  230.  U  H.  G.  Tomkins,  PSBA.  V.  61. 

**  Gu.  Das  Zukunflsbild  des  Jesaia,  43;  Di.  on  Is.  10®. 
ft  Dl.  Pa.  225 ;  COT.  II.  143. 
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Orontes,  150  miles  north  of  Damascus,  the  northernmost  limit  of 
the  territory  promised  to  Israel  (Nu.  34s).  At  times  it  was  a  part 
of  the  Israelitish  kingdom  (as  under  David  and  Solomon,  its  king 
being  Toi,  2  S.  89,  and  perhaps  under  Jeroboam  II.,  2  K.  I425*28 
Am.  614) ;  at  other  times,  it  was  independent  and  allied  with  neigh¬ 
boring  nations  against  Assyria,  as  when  it  joined  with  Syria  and 
Israel  against  Shalmaneser  II.  and  was  defeated,  854  b.c.  ;  or  with 
Judah,  against  Tiglathpileser  III.,  741 ;  or  against  Sargon,  720, 
when  at  last  its  subjection  was  complete.  After  this  date  it  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  furnishing  colonists  for  Samaria,  2  K.  1714,  and  con¬ 
taining  Israelitish  exiles,  Is.  n11.* — Gath  of  the  Philistines ]  That 
one  of  Philistia’s  five  cities  nearest  (cf.  1  S.  1752)  Judah’s  border 
(whether  it  is  to  be  taken  as  Tell  es  Safiehfi  or  Dikriu ,  {  or  to  be 
regarded  as  unknown  §).  It  was  destroyed  by  Uzziah  (2  Ch.  26*) 
about  760  b.c.  Here  resided  Rephaim  (Jos.  n22  2  S.  2i18^2).  Cf. 
Gimtu  Asdudim ,  COT.  II.  89,  91.  ||  — Are  they  better  than  these 
kingdoms  ?  Or  is  their  border  greater  than  your  border  /]  With 
this  rendering  the  sense  is,  Are  the  cities  just  mentioned  fairer 
than  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  ?  No ;  for  God  has  so 
punished  them  that  they  are  reduced  in  size.1T  How  ungrateful, 
therefore,  you  are,  in  view  of  all  that  God  has  done  for  you  above 
your  fellows.**  The  question  is  answered  affirmatively  by  some  ft  • 
Yes ;  therefore  how  foolish  it  is  of  you  to  remain  careless,  having 
seen  the  downfall  of  people  more  powerful  than  yourselves.  Some 
take  the  n  as  article,  instead  of  interrogative  (cf.  &  and  S),  and 
translate  as  a  clause  in  apposition  with  the  names  just  given,  “  the 
best  of  those  kingdoms.”  The  words  have  been  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  leaders, §§  saying:  (Go  to)  those  which  are  better 
than  these  kingdoms  (Just  mentioned),  and  see  if  any  is  as  great 
as  yours,  —  this  is  the  boasting  of  the  leaders.  The  rendering,  ||  || 
Are  there  fairer  kingdoms  than  these  (i.e.  Kalneh,  etc.)  ?  And  yet 
they  are  not  so  large  as  the  land  of  Israel ’  does  not  add  much 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  text ;  but  Pusey  was  approach- 


*  Cf.  COT.  II.  7  f.,  143;  GAS.  177;  Buhl,  Pal.  66,  no;  Dl.  Pa.  275-8. 
f  Porter  in  Smith's  DB A;  Che.  EB.  J  Guerin,  Jvdle,  II.  io8f. 

§  GAS.  HG.  194  ff. ;  Dr.  ||  V.  C.  J.  Ball,  Light  from  the  East, ,  93,  186. 

1  Va.,  Mau.  **  So  Ros.,  Hi.,  Hd.,  Reuss,  Mit. 

ft  Schrd.,  Kno.  tt  Da  the,  Mich.  §{  Schegg,  Gun.  H||  Sugg,  by  Mit. 
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ing  the  thought  when  he  made  it  mean,  “  Are  they,  Israel  and 
Judah,  better  than  these  (i.e.  Calneh ,  etc.)?”  This  leads  us  to 
emend  the  text  ( v.s .)  by  supplying  DflK  and  changing  the  position 
of  the  pronominal  suffixes :  Are  ye  better  than  these  kingdoms  t 
Is  your  border  greater  than  was  their  border  ?]  They  have  per¬ 
ished,  are  you  not  afraid  that  you,  too,  will  perish  ?  This  inter¬ 
pretation  is  in  strict  accord  with  Na.  3®.  With  this  interpretation 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  verse  is  an  interpolation  from  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century  (v.s.) .  —  3.  Who  postpone  the  day  of  calamity ] 
The  connection  of  this  with  v.1  is  very  close  both  logically  and 
grammatically.  These  leaders,  like  those  described  in  Is.  519,  put 
far  away  the  day  of  disaster,  i.e.  declare  that  it  is  far  off,  or  act 
as  if  it  were  far  away  (cf.  910  Is.  2213  66s).  —  And  cause  the  seat  of 
violence  to  come  near]  This  may  refer  to  tribunals  or  thrones  in 
which  violence  is  in  authority  instead  of  justice,  the  word  rot 
being  a  technical  word  for  throne  or  judicial  seat;  cf.  Ps.  1225 
7420,  or,  perhaps  better,  to  the  sitting  of  injustice.*  According  to 
some  f  the  seat  of  violence  has  reference  to  Assyria,  but  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  rather  to  the  encouragement  of  oppression  in  the  midst 
of  Israel.  % 


1.  nn]  vj.  on  518.  Followed  by  acc.,  K5.  321  b ;  characteristic  of  Isaiah’s 
style,  rarely  met  with  elsewhere;  Am.  518  Mi.  21  Hb.  2®ff-;  cf.  Ew.8  327  A  — 
O'JjKpn]  An  intransitive  adj.  from  vb.  fKP  =  to  be  quiet,  a  root  occurring 
also  in  Syriac  and  Ethiopic  with  same  meaning  as  in  Hebrew.  For  formation, 
cf.  fjjn;  Barth,  NB.  143 a\  and  Sta.  §230.  —  pm]  Equivalent  to  a  superla¬ 
tive;  cf.  Ko.  309  —  2.  na-']  Article  omitted  before  1  for  sake  of  euphony, 

GK.  126s;  cf.  Ko.  334  m  and  337  *#.  —  D'PpSb'pj]  For  proper  names  with 
fol.  gen.,  cf.  GK.  125  A;  Ew.8  286  c.  Article  omitted  as  in  Gn.  iou,  etc.;  cf. 
Kd.  295/ — O'axsn]  Subj.  omitted  in  £$[£;  cf.  Ew.8  303^,1.  —  S.  onjc] 
Cf.  Is.  66*  for  onjr,  Hiph.  ptcp.  of  tu,  v.  Oet.  —  or1?]  S  introduces 
acc.,  cf.  Ho.  io12,  a  common  Aramaic  construction;  Ew.8  282  c.  Da.  §  ioo* 
rm.  5,  Ko.  289^.  —  ppjpi]  Finite  vb.  cont.  ptcp.,  cf.  21  57.  —  P3P]  Barth, 
ZDMG.  XLI,  619,  connects  this  with  the  Arab.  14  =  to  gather;  cL 
Ko.  210/ 


*  Cf.  GAS.  1. 174.  t  Pu. 

%  So  nearly  all  comm.  There  is  neither  occasion  nor  basis  for  the  violent 
emendation  of  Hoffm.  (v.s.),  furnishing  the  translation:  Ye  who  daily  demand 
unjust  [tribute],  and  every  Sabbath  require  unrighteous  [gain]  ;  cf.  0. 
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4.  ovno]  6  jrarcunraraXArref  =  D'rnb,  with  Aramaic  force  (Vol.) ;  to 

F  lascivitis .  —  pane]  0  adds  7aXa0i7*d  =  O'^iy  or  which  resemble 

0'Sjjf  (Va.). —  5.  DHTinn]  8  briKporovmt ;  8B  iwucparoOrrei;  Gr.  O'fiann, 

#•» 

or  O'fiDOn. —  *c]  Gr.  uc. —  ^ajn]  8  tCj*  bpy&rww;  Si  |jJ_c;  F  psalterii ; 
8  —  "pro]  8  iffTijKdraf  which  Cappellus  explained  as  due  to 

confusion  with  ii-»,  and  Vol.  as  a  reading  of  o^a  from  on,  while  Hirscht 
sugg.  that  there  may  have  been  a  corruption  of  02AATIA  into  E2T0TA. 
Gr.  cna.  In  any  case  the  phrase  is  probably  a  gloss,  since  it  has  no 
place  in  the  metrical  structure  of  either  the  preceding  or  following  line ; 
cf.  \n  tSd~pk,  Is.  87;  so  Peters  (- Hebr .  II.  175),  Che.  ( £B.)t  Lohr,  et  al. 
—  onS  iacn]  F  putaverunt  se  habere ;  8  iXoylaarro.  BSZ.,  s.v.  non,  sugg. 
that  in  onS  lies  a  derivative  from  non,  cf.  njon.  —  -vp^Sa]  8  * al  ofy  w* 
febyorra,  according  to  VoL  =  iitf  'Sa,  but  according  to  Hirscht,  due  to  a 
reading  from  =  no.  Gr.  "vtf  ^aa.  Now.  -ptf  Sa;  so  Oort  (£«.).  Elh. 
"pr  since  tradition  does  not  ascribe  to  David  the  making  of  musical 
instruments.  Che.  {Exp,  7%  1898,  p.  334),  restores  the  entire  v.  thus :  — 

Vaji  »in-Sy  onjpron 

•ptf  SipS  mop'i 

Who  play  on  timbrel  and  harp. 

And  rejoice  at  the  sound  of  song. 

(Cf.  Jb.  2im.)  Marti  reads  v.5i,  S'atrnS  otfry  -pro. — 6.  p  'pnrea^ 
8  rbw  dtvXuTfjJpor  olror  =  f"  ppro;  cf.  Is.  25®  Ps.  I27  (VoL);  so  Si 

F  vinum  in  phialis  ;  ©  adds  nppn  =  *i?j?.  Oort,  p  (so  Val.), 

or  #,»  pnisa  (cf.  Je.  48u).  Gr.  D'pnroa  (so  Elh.,  Hal.).  —  Gr.  iSn(?), 
from  S'-n  ;  cf.  Je.  5*.  Lohr  places  ••  before  ®,  while  Marti  transposes  ®*  to 
follow  1S.  —  7.  O'Sj]  8  bvraarQr  =  D'Snj  (Va.,  Vol.).  —  O'nmo  nno]  8  XP*- 
pariapb f  twTtor  ’Efipdip,  perhaps  reading  O'D’D  (so  Oet.;  but  cf.  Vol.). 

►  /  >.  r  -  ot> 

Z.iraipela  Tpviprjr&v  ;  Si  *  \  ft  f|c?,  perhaps  reading  onnD 

=  opnP  (Seb.).  F  /actio  lascivientium ;  ®  j'a-rpi  pnnp  pnpp. 

4.  Who  lie  on  ivory  couches']  Cf.  3W.  These  were  couches 
inlaid  with  ivory,  such  as  those  which  Sennacherib  took  from 
Hezekiah.*  The  use  of  such  couches  indicated  the  luxury  and 
self-indulgence  of  the  times. — And  stretch  themselves  out  upon  their 
divans]  Reference  is  intended  to  lying  at  the  table ;  it  does  not 
include  the  specific  idea  of  “  romping,”  t  nor  that  of  abundant 
tapestry  with  which  the  divan  was  draped,  X  nor  the  thought  of 


JKi. 


•  COT.  I.  p.  286. 


t  Schrd. 
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drunkenness,*  but,  in  general,  all  of  these,  emphasis  being  placed 
on  the  wantonness  and  extravagance  of  their  conduct ;  cf.  Is.  22“ 
Ez.  23u.  —  Lambs  out  of  the  flock ]  i.e.  those  carefully  selected 
from  the  flock  on  account  of  special  fatness  or  daintiness, 
cf.  Dt.  3214  1  S.  1 59,t  rather  than  a  general  reference  to  the 
wealth  of  those  persons  who  are  rich  enough  to  have  flocks.  \  — 
Calves  from  the  midst  of  the  stall']  i.e .  calves  reared  artificially 
in  a  stall,  a  place  in  which  they  are  shut  up  in  order  to  be  easily 
fattened.  Cf.  1  S.  28“  Je.  46“  Mai.  4*.  —  5.  Who  twitter]  Used 
sarcastically  of  the  music  rendered  at  feasts.  The  idea  is  not 
that  of  ordinary  singing,  §  nor  dancing,  ||  nor  cooing,1 f  nor  wanton 
silly  talk  or  song,**  nor  parting  the  lips,tt  nor  bungling,  doing 
something  prematurely,  J  J  nor  leading  in  the  music  without  waiting 
for  the  professional  musicians,  §§  nor  improvising  idly  ||  || ;  but  of 
derision,  to  indicate  the  prophet’s  contempt  “for  the  perhaps 
really  not  unmusical  songs  with  which  feasts  were  enlivened  ”  ; 

cf.  Is.  512  24®.  —  To  the  sound  of  the  harp]  Another  rendering  is, 
in  accordance  with  ;  cf.  'B  bv  in  Gn.  437  Ex.  34s7  Lv.  27l8.§  — Like 
David]  If  this  word  is  genuine,  the  leaders  of  Israel,  whom  the 
prophet  would  rebuke,  are  now  brought  into  comparison  with 
David.  They  are  like  him  in  that  they  devise  for  themselves 
instruments  of  song]  It  is  not  a  contrast ,  viz.  between  their  use  of 
instruments  for  amusement,  and  that  of  David  for  worship.***  Nor 
is  it  correct  to  render ttt  “they  think,  fondly  imagine  —  make 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  instruments  are  for  them  as  for 
David.”  =  devise,  invent,  with  reference  to  the  popular  idea 
that  David  was  an  inventor  of  instruments.  No  other  passage  of 
earlier  times  speaks  of  David  as  a  poet  or  musician.  J  J  J  But  this 
reference  does  not  imply  that  his  reputation  had  only  to  do  with 
secular  music.  §§§  The  evidence  is  very  strong,  however,  that  the 
word  is  a  gloss  (v.s.). — Instruments  of  song]  Musical  instruments 

•  Ba.  Wc.  renders  "  ausgelassen  sein,”  which  is  approved  by  Now.,  and  cites 
its  application  in  Arabic  to  animals  pasturing  freely,  at  liberty,  and  in  Syriac  to 
wild  and  rapacious  beasts. 

f  Ba.  et  al .  ||  Stru.  ft  Schegg.  §§  Hd. 

X  Mau.  H  Schrd.  XX  Ew.  ||||  Dr. 

§  Ros.  **  Hi.,  Ke.,  Now.  W  Mit. ;  cf.  Hoffm.  ZA  W.  III.  114. 

**♦  Jer.,  Cal.,  Jus.,  Ros.,  Schrd.  ttt  Reuss. 

ftt  So  Ew.,  Mit.  }}§  We.,  Dr. 
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used  to  accompany  the  voice ;  but  the  context  is  not  favorable  to 
the  allusion  to  instruments,  hence  (z/.x.)  Cheyne's  suggestion, 
voice  of  song ,  Elhorst’s  words  of  song ,  Nowack’s  all  kinds  of 
song ,  and  Marti’s  consider  themselves  like  David  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  song. —  6.  Who  drink  {from)  bowls  of  wine]  Another 
token  of  self-indulgence.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  drinking- vessel, 
the  word  is  employed  which  is  later  used  of  the  vessel  from 
which  blood  was  poured  or  thrown  (dashed)  for  sacrificial  pur¬ 
poses  (Ex.  38*  Nu.  414  7uff-  Zc.  915  14®),  the  large  size  thus  being 
emphasized.  —  With  the  first  of  oils  they  anoint  themselves]  Anoint¬ 
ing  in  ancient  times  signified  not  only  consecration,  but  joyousness 
(cf.  Ps.  23*  9210  Is.  618  Ec.  98  with  iow).  It  was  a  hygienic  cus¬ 
tom,  since  the  oil  refreshed  the  skin  and  served  as  a  protection 
against  heat.  In  this  case  the  first  of  oils ,  i.e.  the  choicest 
oils,  are  employed.  To  omit  anointing  was  a  sign  of  mourning 
(2  S.  12®  142).  —  And  do  not  grieve  for  the  breach  of  Joseph ] 
Their  minds  are  so  occupied  with  the  mirth  and  joy  that  they 
fail  to  see,  and  hence  to  appreciate,  the  terrible  breach  or  wound 
which,  in  the  near  future,  will  be  inflicted  upon  Israel.  Such 
a  sight  as  that  which  the  prophet  has  gained  would  make  them 
sick  in  body  and  in  mind  (cf.  1  S.  22s);  for  a  great  affliction 
or  overthrow  (cf.  Je.  811*1)  is  near  at  hand.  This  word  breach 
does  not  refer  to  any  specific  political  intrigue,*  nor  to  the 
present  evil  condition  of  Israel,  f  but  to  the  future  calamity 
which  even  now  threatens  the  nation.  I  —  7.  Therefore ,  now ] 
The  now  is  logical,  Yather  than  temporal,  Ho.  210  57.  —  At  the 
head  of  the  captives ]  These,  who  were  described  as  the  mnn 
D'Ui,  D*sp3,  shall  go  forth  at  the  head,  in  the  very  forefront ;  cf. 
1  S.  9“  Mi.  218.  —  And  the  shout  of  the  banqueters  shall  cease] 
The  rendering,  “  the  mourning  of  those  who  stretch  themselves 
out  shall  come,”  §  is  based  upon  an  impossible  meaning  of  no. 
Some  use  here  the  Aramaic  meaning  of  me,  viz.  feasting.  ||  The 
rendering  “  shout  ”  (either  of  joy  or  sorrow)  is  required  here  as 
in  Je.  165  and  is  justified  by  the  Arabic  The  allitera¬ 

tion  in  the  Hebrew  words  DW©  me  no  is  noticeable. — 


}  Cal. 


•Mich. 

||  Har.,  Mich. 


t  Schegg.  J  Hi.,  Mit. 

*  Jus.,  Va.,  Ros.,  Ba.,  Pu.,  Ke. 
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8  b.  Saith  Yahweh  God  of  Hosts ]  This  phrase,  if  retained  at 
all,  must  follow  this  piece  as  a  whole. 

4.  DTino]  On  force  of  pass,  ptcp.,  cf.  K8.  235  d. —  6.  O'tnnn]  a.X.;  If  test 
is  correct,  probably  to  be  connected  with  to  precedet  fourth  stem  =  to 

hasten ,  exceed  due  bounds ,  be  immoderate ,  talk  excessively  (Lane,  p.  2376) ; 
hence  Dr.,  following  Abul-Walid  (Neubauer,  Abut-  Walid's  Lexicon ,  col. 
586),  suggests  “  to  extemporize  poetry  over-rapidly,  without  premeditation, 
in  a  hurried  flow  of  unmeaning,  unconsidered  words  ”  (v.  Dr.  p.  236  ;  Now.). 
Observe,  likewise,  Hoffm.’s  rendering,  “  those  who  strike  the  strings  across 
the  opening  of  the  harp,’*  which  is  based  on  the  usage  of  oid  (Lv.  1910), 
to  tear  (cl.  Buxtorf,  Lex.  1811  f.;  Payne  Smith,  Thesaurus  Syriacus ,  p.  331 1 ), 
and  makes  the  'D  by  entirely  superfluous.  —  Saj]  The  kinds  of  instru¬ 
ments  denoted  by  the  two  names  Saj  and  nua  are  not  certainly  known. 
The  two  are  the  only  stringed  instruments  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.,  and  are 
frequently  named  together  (Is.  5 12  1  Ch.  151®  2  S.  6s,  etc.).  Both  seem  to 
have  been  made  of  wood  (1  K.  io12)  and  to  have  been  portable  (1  S.  10® 
2  S.  6®).  A  full  discussion  of  these  and  other  instruments,  with  excellent 
illustrations  of  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Egyptian  harps,  etc.,  is  given  in 
Bk.ofPs.(SBOcVT.)t222&.\  cf.  Dr.  234  ff.;  Benz.  Arch.  273  ff.;  Now.  Arch. 
I.  273  ff.  —  6.  'a  nnr]  =  to  drink  from ,  cf.  Cfe.  44®;  same  force  in  Arabic 
and  Aramaic  (Dn.  52).  For  the  same  phrase  =  to  drink  of  cf.  Pr.  9* ;  GK. 
119m,  N.  —  'P^tc]  Used  only  here  of  wine;  elsewhere,  bowl  or  basin  for 
throwing  or  casting  a  liquid,  esp.  blood  ;  eg.  at  altar.  Ex.  27*  Nu.  414 ;  in 
temple,  I  K.  760  2  K.  1214  ;  in  second  temple,  Neh.  770.  This  meaning  is 
borne  out  in  the  signification  of  the  root,  which  in  the  cognates  means  scatter , 

disperse;  cf.  Aram,  ,rnr,  Assyr.  zar&ku,  Arab. Oj),  cast  at.  —  DUES']  On  force 
of  the  pi.,  cf.  K6.  259  a .  —  ms»D']  For  construction,  etc.,  cf.  K6.  327  o  and 
319  m.  On  impf.  continuing  ptcp.,  cf.  Dr.  §  117O.  The  original  meaning 
seems  to  be  shown  by  Arab.  =  stroke  with  the  hand.  It  is  used  of 

painting  a  house  (Je.  22u)  and  oiling  a  shield  (Is.  21®  2  S.  I*1).  Anointing 
as  a  part  of  the  toilet  is  always  expressed  by  another  verb,  710.  ner,  as 
used  of  persons,  is  limited  to  anointing  as  a  religious  rite ,  aside  from  this 
passage ;  and  this  seems  to  be  no  exception,  since  the  feast  here  was  a 
sacrificial  feast  The  primitive  significance  of  anointing  was  probably  re¬ 
ligious  ;  animal  fat  was  the  first  unguent,  and,  being  regarded  as  the  special 
seat  of  life,  was  considered  the  best  medium  for  the  transmission  of  the  vitality 
of  the  being  from  which  it  was  taken ;  hence  “  unction  was  primarily  an 
application  of  sacrificial  fat  with  its  living  virtues  to  the  persons  of  the  wor¬ 
shippers”  (WRS.  Sem.  383  f.).  This  accounts  for  the  anointing  of  kings, 
priests,  etc.,  and  for  the  use  of  unguents  in  connection  with  religious  rites* 
Olive  oil  was  used  later  when  agriculture  was  taken  up  (Ps.  9211  Dt  28* 
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Nu.  616).  —  *idv]  This  designation  of  N.  Israel  occurs  twice  elsewhere  in  Amos 
(5®- L5) ;  other  names  are :  Jacob  (68  71 5  87) ;  house  of  Jacob  (9®) ;  house  of 
Isaac  (71®) ;  and  regularly  Israel  (2®- u,  etc.).  Joseph  is  named  as  the  ancestor 
of  Ephraim,  the  largest  tribe  (cf.  Ho.  64  131).  'Hie  use  of  the  title  occurs 
each  time  in  a  connection  implying  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  Israel  and 
Yahweh,  or  at  least  a  shade  of  tenderness  in  the  feelings  of  Amos. 

8-14.  Yahweh  makes  oath :  I  abhor  Israel \  and  she  shall 
be  given  over  to  her  enemies  for  destruction;  she  has  turned 
justice  to  poison f  imagining  herself  strong;  surely  I  will  bring 
upon  her  a  nation  which  shall  overcome  her  entire  territory . 

The  striking  difference  between  the  grammatical  expression  in  this  piece 
(the  third  of  three  six-line  strophes)  and  that  in  the  preceding  is  evidence 
of  distinctness;  but  when  there  is  considered  in  connection  with  this  (1)  the 
opening  oath  (v.8),  which  is  climactic  to  the  woes  introducing  the  other 
pieces,  (2)  the  concluding  words,  which  are  parallel  to  those  of  the  other 
pieces,  we  have  sufficient  basis  for  the  assumption  that  this  is  one  of  three 
pieces  making  up  a  larger  whole.  Vs.9- 10  are  so  peculiar  in  their  thought  and 
form  as  at  once  to  raise  suspicion  of  their  genuineness ;  this  suspicion  be¬ 
comes  a  certainty  upon  closer  investigation  («r.t.).  The  intensity  of  expression, 
as  well  as  the  definiteness  of  this  section,  is  greater  than  in  either  of  the  two 
preceding.  It  thus  furnishes  a  fitting  climax  for  the  entire  piece,  containing, 
in  essence,  the  threefold  thought  of  the  whole,  viz.  (1)  Yahweh’s  anger, 
because  of  (2)  Israel’s  sin,  and  consequently,  (3)  Israel’s  destruction. 

8.  'a*  'hSk  nm  ow]  6  om.  (so  Now.,  Elh.,  Lohr,  Baumann) ;  it  should  fol¬ 
low  nnp,  v.7  (cf.  We.,  Oet.,  Marti). —  anno]  Read  aync  (so  Geiger, p.  349;  We., 
Mit.,  Elh.,  Lohr,  Oet.,  et  at).  —  pKJ"nn]  6  inserts  xaoap;  U  nn'gn  kc hf)D  jvj 
(so  in  London  Polyglot,  but  in  Paris  Polyglot,  nrian). — vpjdik]  9  rit  x<bpa* 
abroO ;  V  domos  ejus. —  imjom]  Gr.  fol.  6  koX  i^apQ,  warn. — hkSdi]  &  <rbp 
Tcuri  rots  koltoikovoip  abri *)p\  U  cum  habitatoribus  s uis.  Hoffm.  riK^D*  =  and 
her  citadel;  so  Matthes  and  Elh.  —  9, 10.  These  verses  are  a  later  insertion  (so 
Now.  and  L6hr ;  We.  and  Che.  consider  them,  at  least,  misplaced  ;  but  cf. 
GAS.  and  Marti),  made  in  order  to  illustrate  the  last  phrase  of  v.8.  This  is 
evident  because  of  (1)  the  marked  interruption  of  the  continuity  of  thought 
between  v.8  and  v.11;  (2)  the  utterly  strange  and  incongruous  conception  thus 
introduced;  (3)  the  impossibility  of  arranging  the  material  of  these  vs.  (viz.9- 10) 
in  any  poetical  form,  much  less  the  form  which  characterizes  the  remainder  of 
the  piece.  The  acceptance  of  GAS.’s  suggestion  to  supply  at  the  close  of  v.s 
the  words  to  the  pestilence  only  furnishes  a  still  better  basis  for  the  addition 
of  the  gloss.  Oet.  sugg.  the  order  7- u-  *■ 9- 10.  —  ok  rv*m]  Y  Quod  si ;  5b  ^jo. 
— &  adds  teal  uTo\et<t>$ij<roprai  ol  KardXotxot. —  nn  wrji]  ®  k al  XJjfjof/orTtu 
•I  obceto  1  ol  afrrQp.  Hal.  nn  ■iKfc'pi.  Riedel,  nn  —  tonom]  Many  Mss. 
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8  b.  Saith  Yahweh  God  of  Hosts ]  This  phrase,  if  retained  at 
all,  must  follow  this  piece  as  a  whole. 


4.  O'nno]  On  force  of  pass,  ptcp.,  cf.  K5. 235  d.  —  6.  Dtrwi]  «.X.;  if  text 
is  correct,  probably  to  be  connected  with  to  precede ,  fourth  stem  =  to 

hasten ,  exceed  due  bounds ,  be  immoderate ,  talk  excessively  (Lane,  p.  2376); 
hence  Dr.,  following  Abul-Walid  (Neubauer,  Abul-Walid's  Lexicon ,  col 
586),  suggests  “to  extemporize  poetry  over-rapidly,  without  premeditation, 
in  a  hurried  flow  of  unmeaning,  unconsidered  words  ”  (v.  Dr.  p.  236 ;  Now.). 
Observe,  likewise,  Hoffm.’s  rendering,  “  those  who  strike  the  strings  acros 
the  opening  of  the  harp,”  which  is  based  on  the  usage  of  jnc  (Lv.  1910), 
to  tear  (cf.  Buxtorf,  Lex .  1811  f.;  Payne  Smith,  Thesaurus  Syriacus ,  p.  3311), 
and  makes  the  >d  Sy  entirely  superfluous.  —  Saj]  The  kinds  of  instru¬ 
ments  denoted  by  the  two  names  Saj  and  nua  are  not  certainly  known. 
The  two  are  the  only  stringed  instruments  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.,  and  are 
frequently  named  together  (Is.  5 12  1  Ch.  1516  2  S.  6s,  etc.).  Both  seem  to 
have  been  made  of  wood  (1  K.  io12)  and  to  have  been  portable  (1  S.  101 
2  S.  6s).  A  full  discussion  of  these  and  other  instruments,  with  excellent 
illustrations  of  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Egyptian  harps,  etc.,  is  given  in 
Bk.  of  Ps .  ( SBONT .),  222  ff.;  cf.  Dr.  234  ff.;  Benz.  Arch .  273  ff.;  Now.  Arch. 
I.  273  ff.  —  6.  'a  nne>]  =  to  drink  from ,  cf.  Gh.  44®;  same  force  in  Arabic 
and  Aramaic  (Dn.  52).  For  the  same  phrase  =  to  drink  of  cf.  Pr.  9® ;  GK. 
119*1,  N.  —  V>td]  Used  only  here  of  wine;  elsewhere,  bowl  or  basin  for 
throwing  or  casting  a  liquid,  esp.  blood  ;  eg.  at  altar,  Ex.  27®  Nu.  414 ;  in 
temple,  I  K.  7®0  2  K.  1214;  in  second  temple,  Neh.  770.  This  meaning  is 
borne  out  in  the  signification  of  the  root,  which  in  the  cognates  means  scatter , 

disperse;  cf.  Aram.  p*v,  Assyr.  zarftku,  Arab.  Ojj),  cast  at \  —  O'jcr]  On  force 
of  the  pi.,  cf.  K5.  259  a.  —  ■nz'D']  For  construction,  etc.,  cf.  K6.  3270  and 
319  m.  On  impf.  continuing  ptcp.,  cf.  Dr.  §  117O.  The  original  meaning 
seems  to  be  shown  by  Arab.  ^  =  stroke  with  the  hand.  It  is  used  of 


painting  a  house  (Je.  2214)  and  oiling  a  shield  (Is.  21®  2  S.  I21).  Anointing 
as  a  part  of  the  toilet  is  always  expressed  by  another  verb,  iio.  rere,  as 
used  of  persons,  is  limited  to  anointing  as  a  religious  rite ,  aside  from  this 
passage ;  and  this  seems  to  be  no  exception,  since  the  feast  here  was  a 
sacrificial  feast.  The  primitive  significance  of  anointing  was  probably  re¬ 
ligious  ;  animal  fat  was  the  first  unguent,  and,  being  regarded  as  the  special 
seat  of  life,  was  considered  the  best  medium  for  the  transmission  of  the  vitality 
of  the  being  from  which  it  was  taken ;  hence  “  unction  was  primarily  an 
application  of  sacrificial  fat  with  its  living  virtues  to  the  persons  of  the  wor¬ 
shippers”  (WRS.  Sem.  383  f.).  This  accounts  for  the  anointing  of  king*» 
priests,  etc.,  and  for  the  use  of  unguents  in  connection  with  religious  rite*. 
Olive  oil  was  used  later  when  agriculture  was  taken  up  (Pi  9211  Dt  28* 
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Nu.  615).  —  *pr]  This  designation  of  N.  Israel  occurs  twice  elsewhere  in  Amos 
(5®“ u)  5  other  names  are :  Jacob  (6®  7s- 5  87) ;  house  of  Jacob  (9®) ;  house  of 
Isaac  (71®) ;  and  regularly  Israel  (2®- n,  etc.).  Joseph  is  named  as  the  ancestor 
of  Ephraim,  the  largest  tribe  (cf.  Ho.  64  131).  The  use  of  the  title  occurs 
each  time  in  a  connection  implying  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  Israel  and 
Y&hweh,  or  at  least  a  shade  of  tenderness  in  the  feelings  of  Amos. 

8-14.  Yahweh  makes  oath:  I  abhor  Israel ,  and  she  shall 
be  given  over  to  her  enemies  for  destruction ;  she  has  turned 
justice  to  poison ,  imagining  herself  strong;  surely  I  will  bring 
upon  her  a  nation  which  shall  overcome  her  entire  territory . 

The  striking  difference  between  the  grammatical  expression  in  this  piece 
(the  third  of  three  six-line  strophes)  and  that  in  the  preceding  is  evidence 
of  distinctness;  but  when  there  is  considered  in  connection  with  this  (1)  the 
opening  oath  (v.8),  which  is  climactic  to  the  woes  introducing  the  other 
pieces,  (2)  the  concluding  words,  which  are  parallel  to  those  of  the  other 
pieces,  we  have  sufficient  basis  for  the  assumption  that  this  is  one  of  three 
pieces  making  up  a  larger  whole.  Vs.9- 10  are  so  peculiar  in  their  thought  and 
form  as  at  once  to  raise  suspicion  of  their  genuineness ;  this  suspicion  be¬ 
comes  a  certainty  upon  closer  investigation  (v.i.).  The  intensity  of  expression, 
as  well  as  the  definiteness  of  this  section,  is  greater  than  in  either  of  the  two 
preceding.  It  thus  furnishes  a  fitting  climax  for  the  entire  piece,  containing, 
in  essence,  the  threefold  thought  of  the  whole,  viz.  (1)  Yahweh’s  anger, 
because  of  (2)  Israel’s  sin,  and  consequently,  (3)  Israel’s  destruction. 

8.  '3*  'hSk  rw  Okj]  8  om.  (soNow.,  Elh.,Lohr,  Baumann);  it  should  fol¬ 
low  nnp,  vj  (cf.  We.,  Oet.,  Marti). —  3kpd]  Read  aync  (so  Geiger,  p.  349;  We., 
Mit.,  Elh.,  Lohr,  Oet.,  el  a/.).  —  pio"nn]  8  inserts  x <urar;  ®  nn'31  ncHpo  n'j 
(so  in  London  Polyglot,  but  in  Paris  Polyglot,  nnan). — vpjd^k]  6  ris  x<£par 
abrod ;  U  domos  ejus.  —  *mjDnt]  Gr.  fol.  8  teal  ifapQ,  — hkSd)]  8  <rbr 

xaai  rots  KaroiKoueir  abrjv;  U  cum  habitatoribus  suis.  Hoffm.  nioSp*  =  and 
her  citadel;  so  Matthes  and  Elh.  —  9, 10.  These  verses  are  a  later  insertion  (so 
Now.  and  Lohr ;  We.  and  Che.  consider  them,  at  least,  misplaced  ;  but  cf. 
GAS.  and  Marti),  made  in  order  to  illustrate  the  last  phrase  of  v.8.  This  is 
evident  because  of  (1)  the  marked  interruption  of  the  continuity  of  thought 
between  v.8  and  v.11;  (2)  the  utterly  strange  and  incongruous  conception  thus 
introduced;  (3)  the  impossibility  of  arranging  the  material  of  these  vs.  (viz.9- ,0) 
in  any  poetical  form,  much  less  the  form  which  characterizes  the  remainder  of 
the  piece.  The  acceptance  of  GAS.  ’s  suggestion  to  supply  at  the  close  of  v.8 
the  words  to  the  pestilence  only  furnishes  a  still  better  basis  for  the  addition 
of  the  gloss.  Oet.  sugg.  the  order  7- 1L  *■ 9  l0.  —  on  rwn]  Y  Quod  si ;  Sb  ^Jo. 
— mm]  8  adds  ical  vxoXeupBifaovTai  ol  fcardXotxoi . —  nn  wwi]  ®  teal  Xi fifaj/ovrai 
el  ohctioL  ol  abrt&v.  Hal.  nn  utfrji.  Riedel,  m  wfcnj.  —  w©di]  Many  Mss. 
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read  tr.  &  tea l  xapaptQrrcu  =  nxDM  (Va.,  Vol.)7'ai  in  Gn.  io9  2  K-  217  cM, 
or  uhdm  (Vol.)t  as  in  1  S.  2 8®.  £  01^  ^  o|  =  i3*y>di  (Seb.); 

If  */  comburet  eum;  ©  Kmjmi?.  Now.  V)DODi(?) ;  Riedel,  npnjD)  =  bestm.— 
After  0'D*y]  0  adds  clvtwp.  —  -mpkS]  0  pi.  —  'nsno]  0  tnd^om. —  Daw] 
Riedel  adds  aw  'n,  to  explain  what  follows.  —  'in  on]  ®  ,*?sp  np^)  «p 
';*!  nptf?  t'jid  Mn  kS  pejn  'vj  13  n«  <5  ^cov^,  oab?  reading 

DDK  for  Dn  (so  Seb.;  cf.  Gr.  Monatsschrift ,  1886,  p.  376).  —  ■vans] 
&  0001  V>  =  non  (Seb.) ;  U  recorderis.  The  following  attempts  at 

reconstruction  of  the  text  may  be  noted  :  Oort,  understanding  that  Dn  -cm 
is  a  dittog.  of  ddk  non  (cf.  Baumann,  who  om.  ddk  ncK))#  that  the  material 
has  been  largely  transposed,  and  that  the  horrors  of  an  earthquake  are  here 
described,  reads:  n  run  'a  (u)  noeo  nsrn  kS  17  (10d)  hkSd)  mp  'iruom  (* d) 
.  .  .  wpn  (10)  ipd  trut  nos  D'vjk  nnrp  ok  mm  (®)  O'ppa  .  .  .  non  nam  mxa 
ddk  noKi  top  myn  non  >nama  npaS  ncai  non-p.  That  is:  (**)  And 
I  will  deliver  up  a  city  and  its  contents,  (10<l)  so  that  it  shall  no  longer 
be  called  by  its  name;  (n)  for,  behold,  Yahweh  commands  and  will  smite, 

etc.,  (•)  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that,  whenever  ten  men  shall  have 

died  in  one  house,  (10)  their  relatives  will  clear  away  the  ruins  in  order 
to  carry  the  bones  from  the  house,  and  they  will  say  to  whoever  is  in 
the  rear  of  the  house,  “  Is  there  still  another  ?  ”  and  he  will  answer, 
“No!”  Zeydner  reads  (  ThSt '.  IV.  196  ft.;  so  Val.) :  K'linS  nnpp  narn  (10) 
Sk  iS'DDn  pdki  ddk  non  707  mjn  non  'nano  npaS  noa)  norrp  ooiy 

mm  dbo  mn.  That  is  :  (10)  And  an  escaped  one  will  remain  to  bring 

forth  the  bones  from  the  house  and  he  will  say  to  whoever  is  within 
the  house,  11  Is  there  still  any  one  with  thee  ?  ”  And  he  will  say  “  No.”  And 
he  will  say,  “  These  have  done  foolishly.  Remember  the  name  of  Yahweh.” 
Ru.  reads  :  tapn  (10)  onnan  nnvi  mm  nnai  no3  D'Pjk  nnpp  vm  ok  mm  (*) 
nn  ddk)  npa  70?  mpn  .  .  .  non  non-p  rpsj?  tiS  td)  *n.  That  is :  (®)  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  that  if  there  be  ten  men  in  a  house  and  one  die 
and  the  others  be  left,  etc.,  ...  to  bring  forth  his  bones  ...  “Is  He 
still  with  you  who  creates  (=  np k)  and  annihilates?”  .  .  .  Gr.  reads: 
)D"ucn  onnap  owtrn  (l0),  substitutes  lnnai  for  the  sg.,  drops  on  nca)  as  dittog. 
from  DDK  noK),  and  adds  ok  after  kS.  Hoffm.  reads  rpnpp  >nn  wwi  (10) 
=  and  his  burners  erect  a  funeral  pyre  for  him.  Oet.  sugg.  >k  mi  am  (10) 
*iSk,  treats  non  ooxp  aovnS  as  a  gloss  on  the  corrupt  onoo)  and  de¬ 
clares  the  remainder  of  the  v.,  beginning  with  the  first  nca),  to  be  “un- 
versehrt.”  Elh.  reads  oddd  nn  KPn,  and  om.  non  following  707.  Box  and 
Oesterley  (Exp.T.  XII.  (1901)  235  ft)  read  °'D*P  ranni  nap  nawi 

Ddk  noai  7DJ?  mpn  non  nano  npaS  pdk)  non-p,  treating  on  nom  as  a 
dittog.,  and  the  last  clause,  U)  >3,  as  a  gloss  on  on  nsa).  Marti  nspo  no  natf)> 
or  nspp  >nO  natfi.  — 11.  mxn  nm>  njn  o]  Is  an  insertion  (so  also  Baumann) 
made  to  connect  vs.®- 10  with  the  interrupted  thought  in  'in  nom]  which  is  to 
be  read  mm  or  om  (so  Oet.).  Gr.  reads  kj^  for  mxc.  —  non]  ®  oSd.  Hi* 
om.  n  as  due  to  homoioteleuton  (so  Gr.).  —  Smn]  &  lie*. — 0'DMn,  D'yp3J 
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&  *oio*L^Jo»  ^ova^^Jo.  Gr.  own.  —  non)]  Gr.  mat. — 19.  mm  dm 
D'*)p33]  flf  *t  TapoffuaTfaorrcu  ip  tkjXelais  =  DO£J  or  n>aj^  (Va.,  Ba.),  prob¬ 
ably  an  error  of  vision.  TB  aut  arari  potest  in  bubalis  ;  *A.  el  dpor piaB^a ereu; 
2.  wirpa  did  /3 our.  Read  S'  npaa  (so  Mich.,  Hi.;  Oort,  TAT.  XIV.  120, and 
Em. ;  Gr.,  We.,  Gu.,  VaL,  Mit.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Dr.,  Lohr,  Elh.,  Oet.,  Marti) ; 
cf.  Hirscht,  O'ypaa  (Jb.  3910);  Hal.  on  —  run*?]  0  els  dvpbp,  as  in 
Dt.  32**  Jb.  20“;  pn  vh-fr.  — 18.  mV?]  Gr.  h*?  *?£. — 14.  'ui ''  omj] 

Omitted  in  some  Mss.  of  0.  Transpose  to  end  of  v.  (so  Ldhr).  0& 
insert  'U  before  okj. —  Mia^c]  0  rov  fdjj  clacXOeiv. —  -iy]  0  «ral  «j  =  njn 
(Hirscht);  0A  and  other  codd.,  tun.  —  nanyn]  0  t&p  9v<t/x&p9  a  frequent 
rendering  of  anyo  and  na-iy;  cf.  Is.  157.  &  Oort  sugg.  the  trans¬ 

position  of  v.14  to  precede  5®. 

8.  The  Lord  Yahweh  hath  sworn  by  himself  ]  Elsewhere 
only  in  Je.  5114,  in  4*  the  oath  was  by  his  holiness.  For  ex¬ 
pressions  similar  to  this,  Gn.  2216  Nu.  14®  Heb.  618.  —  I  abhor ]  * 
Cf.  Dt.  28®  Ho.  51*14  1 37  r  ;  also  Am.  94. —  The  glory  of  Jacob ] 
Not  something  that  belonged  to  Israel  as  a  special  treasure,  which 
distinguished  them  from  other  nations,  cf.  Is.  210* 19,21  Ps.  474,t  in 
other  words,  the  true  glory,  which  shall  now  be  taken  away ;  nor 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  cf.  ® ;  X  but  rather  that  of  which  Jacob 
boasted  as  their  glory,  viz.  palaces  and  cities  (cf.  Na.  22  Zc.  9fl),§ 
the  pride  which  has  brought  downfall  (Is.  9®  Ho.  5*).  ||  — I  will 
deliver  the  city  and  its  contents ]  i.e.  men,  cattle,  goods,  shall  be 
given  to  the  enemy  (i6,9).  Perhaps  the  thought  refers  more 
specifically  to  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  city; IT  cf.  214_163nt 
4** 8  5lfl  8s.  The  city  is  Samaria,  the  article  being  omitted  in  the 
terse,  poetical  expression.  —  9.  This  verse  and  the  following 
introduce  a  new  element  into  the  description  of  the  future  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  at  the  same  time  a  new  form  and  a  new  style. 
After  these  verses  (i.e.  in  vs.11*  “"l4)  the  old  idea,  style,  and  form 
recur.  The  new  element  is  the  plague ;  the  new  form,  an  indi¬ 
vidual  experience ;  the  new  style,  conversational  prose,  the  poetic 


•  The  root  3MH  may  better  be  read  am  (vj.),  whether  the  use  of  M  in  this  text 
is  to  be  understood  as  an  intentional  change  (Geiger,  p.  349),  a  Samaritanism 
(Eich,  Einl.  1. 185  ;  Jus.),  a  provincialism  (Ba.),  or  a  copyist’s  error  (Dahl.,  Now.). 
The  renderings  "I  find  wanting”  fcl  'nanr*),  Storr  (see  Va.),  "I  will  paralyse,” 

from  vU  ,  to  be  numb  (Va.),  hardly  deserve  consideration. 

t  Cal.,  Hd.  t  Ki.  and  Jewish  interpreters  generally, 

f  Ros.,  Ke.,  Mit.  ||  Ba.  U  Hi.,  Ba.,  Pu. 
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form  being  abandoned.  There  is  nothing  in  v.8,  or  in  vs.“*  which 
corresponds,  or  lends  aid  in  interpretation.  —  And  it  shall  com 
to  pass']  Cf.  the  series  of  pictures  of  devastation  in  Is.  8u**La. 
—  If  there  be  left  ten  men  in  one  house  that  they  shall  die ] 
The  picture  is  that  of  a  slaughter  in  war.  If  of  the  survivors 
there  are  as  many  as  ten,  all  of  them  shall  perish  in  a  plague. 
According  to  some,*  ten  represents  a  large  number,  a  numerous 
family,  all  of  whom,  however,  shall  die.  According  to  others,  f 
it  means  a  very  few,  because  the  prophet  has  in  mind  especially 
the  palaces  which  would  contain  hundreds.  — 10.  And  one’s 
uncle ,  even  his  burner ,  shall  take  him  up  to  bring  out  the  body 
from  the  house]  The  relative,  l  perhaps  uncle,  §  father  and  brothers 
being  dead,  comes  to  care  for  the  dead  body.  The  relative  is 
either  himself  the  burner ,  or  is  accompanied  by  a  burner .  Inas¬ 
much  as  burning  of  the  dead  was  entirely  exceptional  among 
the  Hebrews  (cf.  21;  the  cases  of  criminals,  Lv.  2014  219  Jos.  714* 3 
Gn.  3824,  and  that  of  Saul  and  his  sons),  this  has  been  taken 
as  another  exception,  the  prophet  supposing  it  to  be  impossible 
to  adopt  the  usual  form  of  burial,  and  the  burner  represented 
as  acting  either  within  ||  or  without  f  the  home,  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  situation ;  or  the  burning,  like  the  plague  itself,  has 
been  considered  a  mark  of  divine  anger.**  The  reference  is 
not,  however,  to  the  burning  of  the  body,  but  to  the  burning 
of  spices  in  honor  of  the  dead; ft  Je-  34 s>  and  especially 
2  Ch.  1614  2119*.  The  suggestion  has  also  been  madeJJ  that 
the  lack  of  timber  in  Palestine  would  make  cremation  of  any 
considerable  number  of  bodies  almost  impossible.  The  pronoun 
his  seems  to  suggest  some  common  custom.  §§  —  And  shall  say ] 
It  is  the  relative  who  speaks.  —  To  him  who  is  in  the  innermost 
parts  of  the  house]  i.e.  to  some  one  who  is  still  alive,  ||  ||  and,  in 
his  terror,  has  withdrawn  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  house ;  fT 
not  to  a  neighbor  in  an  adjoining  house,***  nor  to  a  servant, ftt nor 


•  Os.,  Geb.,  Hi.,  Torrey,  Marti, 
t  Jus.,  Ros.,  Schrd.,  Ba.,  Hd.,  Ke. 

||  Cal.,  Hi.  f  Ke. 

ft  Har.;  Thomson,  LB.  II.  493 ;  Mit.,  Dr. 

Hi.,  Dr. 

ill  Cf.  Ps.  1288;  >nyv  is  also  used  of  a  cave  in  1  S.  24*.  of  Sheol  in  Is.  14*^ 
of  a  ship  in  Jon.  1®.  Cai.  ftt  Schlier. 


f  Jus.,  Ros.,  SchrB. 

$  A.  V. 

**  W.  R.  Smith,  Sem.  372,  N.  3. 
tt  Mit. 

1111  Jus.,  Va.,  Hi.,  Ba. 
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to  a  relative  who  remains  weeping.*  —  Is  (here  yet  any  one  with 
thee ]  Are  you  altogether  alone  ?  —  And  he  shall  say ]  Inserted  to 
separate  the  two  parts  of  the  statement,  cf.  2  K.  6s7  r  Gn.  i6^u  217. 
— None']  The  last  survivor  answers,  and  in  his  answer  gives 
utterance  to  the  deepest  feelings  of  despair.  —  And  he  shall 
say :  Hush!  one  may  not  mention  the  name  of  Yahweh]  Cf.  8s 
Hb.  2s0  Zp.  i7  Zc.  2U.  This  is  not  the  utterance  of  the  survivor, 
and  thus  to  be  taken  as  a  word  of  repentance  (being  rendered, 
Ought  we  not  to  remember  Yahweh’s  name?),t  nor  an  explana¬ 
tory  statement  by  Amos  of  what  was  in  the  sick  man’s  mind ;  J 
but  the  utterance  of  the  relative  to  the  survivor,  which  partakes 
of  the  despair  common  to  the  situation:  “No  prayer  will  avail, 
all  is  lost,”  §  or  “  recourse  to  Yahweh  is  of  no  use  ”  ;  ||  “  do  not 
tempt  Yahweh  to  farther  outburst  of  anger”  “do  not  mention  his 
name  and  thus  make  him  aware  of  your  presence  ”  ;  **  cf.  Is.  i917.ft 
— 11.  For  behold  Yahweh  will  command]  A  part  of  the  gloss, 
intended  to  regain  the  connection  which  has  been  lost.  What 
follows  should,  however,  be  joined  directly  to  the  last  words  of  v8, 
viz.  /  will  give  over  the  city  and  its  contents ,  and  one  shall  smite 
the  great  house  and  the  small  house]  Utter  destruction  is  coming. 
The  great  house  in  connection  with  die  small  house ,  means  either 
all  houses,  alike  of  rich  and  poor,  for  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons ;  cf.  314  Is.  917 ;  or,  as  seems  better,  the  nation  Israel  and 
the  nation  Judah, §§  the  former  of  which  suffered  under  Shalmaneser, 
the  latter  under  Sennacherib.  —  Into  fragments  .  .  .  into  fissures] 
The  distinction  suggested  that  the  destruction  of  the  great  house 
(whether  taken  of  the  rich,  or  of  Israel)  is  to  be  more  complete 
than  that  of  the  small  house  (i.e.  the  poor,  or  Judah),  is  not 
found  in  the  text.  The  second  word  is  as  strong  a  word  for  de¬ 
struction  as  the  first.  — 12.  Do  horses  run  upon  crags  f]  It  is 
just  as  unnatural  and  absurd  for  you  to  pervert  justice,  as  for  men 


•  Os.  %  Mi*  II  Jus*.  SchrtS.  **  Ba.,  Reuss. 

f  Har.  §  Dathe,  Va.,  Ros.  if  Ew.,  Dr. 

ft  The  collection  of  materials  on  conceptions  of  divine  names  among  primitive 
peoples  given  by  F.  J.  Coffin,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  Third  Commandment,  is 
of  interest  as  illustrating  the  last  clause  of  v.i° ;  see  JBL,  XIX.  166  ff.  Cf.  also 
Baumann's  sugg.  that  run*  has  displaced  an  original  D'.iSk  «=  spirit  (1  S.  s8u). 

XX  Cal.,  Har.,  Ros.,  Schrd.,  Hi.,  Mit.,  Dr.,  Marti. 

(i  Jcr*.  Dahl,  Dathe,  Jus.,  Hd.,  Or.,  We. 
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to  make  horses  run  upon  crags.*  We  are  not  to  understand  that 
the  rock  represents  the  hard  and  stubborn  people.f  —  Does  out 
plough  the  sea  with  oxen  ?]  This  reading  (v.s.)  avoids  the  necessity 
of  supplying  an  important  word  in  thought  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  very  irregular  plural  form,  Dnpn.  —  That]  a  can  scarcely  be 
rendered  but,  t  or  surely .  §  —  Ye  have  turned  justice  into  poison] 
Only  a  general  word  may  be  used,  since  the  exact  meaning  of  tin 
is  uncertain  ( vd .).  “  A  moral  order  exists  which  it  is  as  impossible 
to  break  without  disaster  as  it  would  be  to  break  the  natural  order 
by  driving  horses  upon  a  precipice.”  ||  —  The  fruit  of  righteousness 
into  wormwood ]  i.e.  what  would  be  good  and  helpful,  into  that 
which  is  bitter  and  injurious.  — 13.  Who  rejoice  in  that  which  is 
not ]  A  strong  effect  is  produced  by  using  xb  to  negate  a  noun 
(cf.  DU  X b,  bxmxb,  Dt.  3217  21 ;  VPX  xb,  Is.  318).  The  people,  whom 
the  prophet  rebukes,  flatter  themselves  with  self-deception,  that 
which  is  imaginary,  not  real  %  ;  but  vJ.  —  Who  say ,  Have  we  not 
taken  for  ourselves  horns  by  our  own  strength  /]  The  nation  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  boasting  of  the  new  power  **  which  they  had  acquired 
under  Jeroboam  II. ;  ft  the  horn  represents  power,  Je.  48“  Dt.  3317 
Ps.  75$  10  8917.  An  utterance  of  pride,  similar  to  this,  is  placed  in 
Ephraim’s  mouth,  Is.  910.  Against  Graetz’s  suggestion  that  K b 
nsn  is  a  city,  viz.  Lo-debar,  2  S.  94f*  1727,  and  E nip  another  city 
(1  Macc.  5 28 ;  cf.  Ashteroth-Kamaim,  Gn.  145  @),  both  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  and  that  the  boast  has  to  do  with  their  recent 
subjection  by  Jeroboam,  the  names  of  these  towns  being  selected 
because  of  their  peculiar  significance, §§  may  be  said  :  ||  (1)  the 
Hebrew  prophets  are  not  accustomed  to  speak  thus  of  victories, 
(2)  rpb  is  not  the  proper  word  for  capturing  a  town,  but  rather 
nsb,  (3)  b  npb  is  a  common  idiom  for  the  idea,  to  provide  oneself 
with  (cf.  Is.  81  Je.  36* 26  Ez.  41  51  Zc.  nw,  etc.)  ;  (4)  these  towns 
were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  such  a  reference  to  them,^T 
(5)  c*-  5UJ  (6)  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  versions. — 
14.  Yea ]  or  surely ,  goes  back  again  to  v.11  after  the  digression 


*  Dathe,  SchrO,  Ba,,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Reuss,  Mit,  Dr.  t  Cal..  Os. 

%  Mit.  $  Hes.  |  GAS.  !  Cal.,  Os.,  Geb.,  Ros. 

*•  Geb.,  Har.,  Jus.,  SchrO.,  Dr.  ft  Jus.,  Schrd.,  Ba.,  Ke..  Dr. 

tt  So  We.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Elh.,  BDB.,  p.  sao,  Marti.  §§  GAS.  ||  Dr. 
HD  Cf.  however  GAS.  1. 176  f£ 
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in  vs“*  “ ;  not  but*  nor  for  as  “  justifying  the  low  estimate  of 
their  power,  expressed  in  v.M,”  f  nor  “  as  a  means  of  destroying 
you  in  spite  of  your  imagined  strength 99 ;  t  nor  therefore ,  because 
of  your  self-confidence.  § — Behold ]  Here,  as  so  often,  in  the 
announcement  of  the  climax.  —  I  am  raising  up]  Cf.  Hb.  i6 
Is.  io0;  in  the  sense  of  giving  to  them  a  commission;  it  is  some¬ 
thing  which  is  even  now  in  progress.  —  Against  you ,  O  house  of 
Israel \  a  nation]  By  the  removal  of  the  clause  beginning  with 
DR3  the  object  nation  is  brought  nearer  the  verb.  This  nation 
was  of  course  Assyria;  cf.  5 27  Is.  5s8 ff — And  they  shall  crush 
you]  Cf.  Ex.  3®  Ju.  43  6®  Nu.  22®. — From  the  entrance  to  Hamath] 
Cf.  2  K.  1425,  which  describes  the  restoration  of  Jeroboam  II.  in 
almost  the  same  words  ;  also  Nu.  34s,  which  indicates  this  as 
the  territory  promised.  This  was  the  pass  between  the  Lebanons, 
the  northern  limit  of  Israel’s  territory.  Dan  was  at  its  mouth. 
—  Unto  the  stream  of  the  Arabah]  This  could  not  have  been 
the  Nile,  I  nor  the  Dead  Sea^T  which  in  Nu.  34s  “  is  the  southern 
border,  nor  the  river  Amon ;  **  cf.  2  K.  1420 ;  nor  the  Kidron.ft 
We  must  decide  between  ( 1 )  the  stream  of  Egypt,  i.e.  the  Wady- 
el- Arish,  Nu.  340 ;  1 1  (2)  the  sea  of  the  Arabah,  i.e.  Wady-el-Hasy, 
the  old  boundary  between  Moab  and  Edom,  which  flows  into 
the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea;§§  or  (3)  a  stream  flowing 
into  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea;||||  in  this  case  2  K.  1420 
would  mean  that  Jeroboam  II.  had  extended  his  kingdom  as 
far  as  the  Dead  Sea  (cf.  Dt.  316f,).HT 

In  many  forms  and  under  many  figures  the  poet  has  thus  pro¬ 
nounced  the  doom  of  captivity.  With  each  new  effort,  he  has 
become  more  clear  and  definite ;  and  with  this  direct  statement 
the  first  part  of  the  book  closes. 


•  AV.  t  Mit  II  Dathe.  **  Jus. ;  cf.  Hoffm. 

t  Dr.  {  Cf.  Geb.  U  Dahl.  ft  Ros.,  Schrfi.,  Mau.,  Hd. 

Xt  Cf.  We.,  who  suggests  that  originally  the  reading  was  probably  onso  Sru, 
and  that  the  present  text  is  the  work  of  a  later  writer  who  desired  to  exclude  Judah 
from  the  threatened  territory. 

$}  Hi.,  Gun.,  Now.,  Dr.  Oil  Mit,  GAS. 

TV  The  name  rmyn  Sru  occurs  only  here  ;  as  We.  notes,  the  southern  border 
is  Sru  when  Judah  is  included  and  na-^yn  o>  when  it  is  excluded.  A 

O'aiyn  Sru  is  mentioned  in  Is.  15?  as  the  boundary  between  Moab  and  Edom 
which  is  probably  not  referred  to  here. 
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8.  wcja]  This  is  the  a  of  swearing;  cf.  Gn.  21s8  2216  Am.  814;  K6. 3910; 
BDB.  89  f.;  his  soul  =  himself;  cf.  Ps.  2518  Gn.  49®,  etc.;  H.  8,  2  c,  nn.  (f). 
—  anno]  =  ayno.  Cf.  the  constant  interchange  of  by  and  bn ;  Sp  and 
Smj;  v.  BSZ.  577.  The  weakening  of  ;  to  k  is  characteristic  of  the  later 
development  of  the  Semitic  languages;  it  is  especially  frequent  in  Assyria^ 
Mandaic,  Samaritan,  Phoenician,  and  the  later  stages  of  Ethiopic  and  Aramaic; 
cf.  Lindberg,  Vergleich .  Gram .  d.  sem.  Sprachen ,  I.  21  f.  —  pKj]  V.  note  of  Dr, 
pp.  238  f.  —  9.  inoi]  The  >  marks  apod.,  H.  44,  2  c. — 10.  nn]  Most  com¬ 
mon  force  in  Heb.  as  in  other  Semitic  dialects  (cf.  Assyr.  dddu)  is  “loved  one”; 
so  Is.  51  and  Ct.  i18f*  et passim ;  but  the  meaning  “uncle”  is  well  attested; 
cf.  Lv.  io4  1  S.  1460;  so  also  in  Syriac.  A  broader  term,  eg.  kinsman ,  would 
seem  better  here  (Hi.,  Ba.,  Ke.,  Or.,  RV.  m.,  BDB.).  —  lonoc]  Cf.  1  K.  iS*7, 
jpp  for  J'D ;  La.  2®,  for  "p ;  La.  4*,  cnc  for  Die ;  2  S.  I22,  jwj  for  jnoj ;  for  similar 
interchange  in  Aramaic,  cf.  Dalman,  Gram .  d.  jiid.-pal.  Aram.,  p.  74.  This 
use  of  the  pron.  suf.  without  reference  to  anything  already  mentioned  is 
awkward,  but  not  unknown;  cf.  Is.  176  (where  the  text  should  probably  be 
emended  to  read  ijffi).  For  the  use  of  sg.  suffix  referring  to  pi.  antecedent, 
cf.  K6.  348  a.— ddk]  Used  absolutely,  GK.  152  s,  cf.  Ew.8  §  322  A  —  d*] 
Ordinarily  as  here  (Ju.  319  Am.  8s  Hb.  220  Zp.  I7  Zc.  217)  an  interjection; 
cf.  Ne.  8U  Nu.  1380  where  it  is  treated  as  a  vb. —  1'DtnS]  On  construction, 
cf.  Ew.8  §  295*;  Ko.  399)8.  —  oeo]  2  of  interest,  K5.  212  c.  — 11.  0'D‘Cn] 


a.X.;  cf.  Ar.  =  “a  fountain  choked  up  by  ruins”;  and  the  related  root 

in  Assyr.,  resu  (dki)  —  to  shatter ,  kill ,  etc.;  cf.  pn  and  Din,  and  rr*>' 
(Je.  517).  In  Ct.  52  the  same  word  has  the  sense  drops  (of  dew),  but  this 
must  come  from  another  DDi  (cf.  Ez.  4614).  Cf.  Hoffm.  ZAW .  III.  115. 
On  use  of  acc.,  cf.  Ew.8  §  284  at  ( c ) ;  Ko.  327  v .  — 12.  D'lpaa]  It  is  urged 
against  the  reading  D'  ipaa  (1)  that  the  pi.  onpa  appears  in  2  Ch.  4s; 
cf.  Ne.  io87;  (2)  that  the  mention  of  oxen  in  connection  with  sea-ploughing 
is  superfluous;  (3)  that  the  absence  of  the  article  with  O'  would  be  excep¬ 
tional;  and  (4)  that  the  figure  would  be  too  bold  for  a  Semite;  cf.  Gun.; 
Ko.  254^.  —  c»ki]  Written  tfn,  Dt.  32M.  Ho.  io4  and  Dt.  2917  show  that 
the  word  denotes  some  plant,  and  its  frequent  association  with  njpS  indicates 
that  it  was  of  a  bitter  (Ps.  69")  and  probably  poisonous  nature.  Poison  is 
clearly  meant  in  Dt.  32s8  Je.  814  Jb.  2016,  etc.  Some  have  thought  that  the 
poppy  was  the  plant  in  question  (Thes. ;  G.  E.  Post,  DB .  II.  104).— 
13.  kV?]  GK.  152  a,  N.;  Ew.8  §  286^;  H.  8,  2  d,  rm.  (/);  Ko.  380/ (-c* 
being  dropped  from  consciousness).  — 14.  niN3*n]  The  article  in  this  title 
is  exceptional.  The  full  title  nwasfn]  'hSk  mi'  occurs  26  times  in  O.  T„ 
but  the  article  appears  with  mN3S  only  four  times,  viz.  Ho.  I28  Am.  318  614  9*. 
It  occurs  six  times  in  Amos  without  the  article  (418  514* 87  6®).  Cf. 
Ko.  295*  and  285  a.  —  mj]  “Indeterminate  for  the  sake  of  amplification” 
(as  in  Arabic)  =a  terrible  (?)  nation;  GK.  125  c.  —  nuSd]  On  construo 
tion,  K6.  406  c. 
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§  11.  Three  visions  of  destruction.  71-9.  These  three  visions 
were  probably  announced  at  Bethel :  *  (1)  a  vision  of  devouring 
locusts,  the  destruction  stayed  by  the  interposition  of  Yahweh’s 
hand  (71*)  ;  (2)  a  vision  of  devouring  fire,  the  destruction  stayed 
again  by  the  interposition  of  Yahweh’s  hand  (j4*) ;  (3)  a  vision 
of  a  plumb-line,  the  destruction  this  time  permitted  to  become 
complete  (77“*).t 


Contrary  to  the  usual  interpretation,  this  section,  like  those  which  have  pre¬ 
ceded,  is  a  poem.  I  reached  this  conclusion  in  March,  1897  >  see  BIV,  Nov. 
1898,  pp.  333  ff. ;  cf.  Elh.  De  profetie  van  Amos  (1899);  Lohr  (1901); 
Baumann  (1903).  The  form  and  style  are  in  many  respects  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  first  pieces  (chaps.  1  and  2).  The  poem  consists  of  three 
stanzas  of  nine  trimeters  each.  These  stanzas  present  in  common  a  remark¬ 
able  symmetry,  each  falling  logically  into  three  subdivisions;  the  first  and 
second  are  strictly  parallel  throughout :  — 


mm  'j-w  'jinn  no 
'OJ  w  [mm]  njni 
rpSn  r\bp  nSnna 
nSoD  *n  'mi 
pun  apjrnn  SzwS 
xrrkD  mm  'j-m  nom 

Kin  |10p  '0  3pp  Dip'  'D 
nurSp  mn'  onj 
nm'  non  n'nn  k b 


mm  'jik  'jmn  na 
anS  Kip  njm 
mn'  'jin  pna 
nan  omnTK  Sanni 
pSnn  nn  nSani 
w“Snn  mn'  unn  nom 
mn  jwp  'a  apr  Dip'  'D 
me?  bp  mn'  oru 
m.m  no«  mnrruS  ion  dj 


Of  the  nine  lines  five  in  each  are  practically  the  same;  in  the  remaining 
four  there  is  a  similarity  of  plan;  cf.  njni,  line  2,  the  forms  of  Sat*  in  lines 
4  and  5 ;  and  the  same  logical  division  comes  at  the  end  of  each  triplet.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  corrections  of  the  text,  viz.  (1)  omission  of  iScn  '?j  nnN  njni 
(v.1)  and  (2)  the  reading  of  nSao  nn  'mi  (v.a),  v.i.  The  third  stanza  is  from 
its  nature  essentially  different,  and  yet  the  difference  is  one  of  thought  rather 
than  of  form.  With  the  omission  of  v.8a  (v.i.)  the  arrangement  is  as  follows :  — 


iS  na p  m p  *i'Dw  vh 
pn«n  moa  1DPJ1 
lanm  Smp'  'anpoi 
anna  opam  n'a  bp  'nnpi 


'jKin  na 
axj  'jik  njni 
1JK  imai  nomrSp 
*1JK  OP  'jjn  'jik  ncK'i 
Sms"  'c p  aipa 


•  Note  the  suggestion  of  H.  P.  Smith,  Old  Testament  History  (1903),  p.  an,  that 
these  visions  belong  to  the  opening  of  Amos’s  ministry. 

f  (1)  On  the  relationship  of  chs.  7-9  to  those  which  have  preceded,  see  Intro¬ 
duction,  p.  cxxviii ;  (2)  on  the  nature  of  the  vision  and  its  use  in  prophecy,  see 
references  on  p.  388. 
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TO.  1-3.  A  vision  of  destroying  locusts ,  whose  destructive  work 
is  stayed  by  Yahweh  upon  the  prophet's  urgent  intervention. 


1.  w]  0  brty op)j  =  (so  also  Ba.,  Hoffm.,  Gu.,  We.#,  Marti);  so  Sb  and  t 
nna.  Insert  pw  as  subject  of  psv  (so  Oort,  Now.,  Elh.).  —  nStn]  “RanmaM 
om.  —  qSnP  nj  pnK  rp*?  pjpi]  Read  pS  for  rpS  (so  Hoffm.,  We.,  Lfihr, 
Che.,  Crit.  Bib.;  Marti).  $  fipouxot  tit  T&y  6  paaiXttit;  'A.  bpipot  brie* 
rijt  ydfrit  tou  fiaffiXtuit ;  2.  Kal  wt  tlrtiv  tfyipos  /act A  Kovpkr  rti  ’ 

ficur i\4un;  0.  icol  i3oi>  ty ipot  /irrd  r^v  Kovpbv  rov  fSatnXim.  Gr.  pm  cjS. 
Oort,  pS<  for  tfpS  (so  Val.).  Elh.  pS\p  nnK  njni.  Volz  ( ThLZ.  XXV.  I 
1900,  p.  292)  BbpSgn  ng  ppk  ;  cf.  Marti.  Schmidt  ( EB .  4332),  ru  -fa 

or  Y?sn  ju.  Che.  ( Crit.  Bib.)  S'pro  dtp  pspio  pS>  njm.  This  phrase  is  an 

explanatory  insertion  not  belonging  to  the  original  text,  as  appears  from 
the  form,  the  thought,  and  the  strophic  structure  (so  Now.,  Baumann).— 

2.  nSa  dk  p\pi]  Read  nSpp  an  >np  (so  Torrey,  JBL.  XIII.  63;  We.*, 
Dr.,  Oort,  Em.;  L6hr;  cf.  GK.  112  uu;  but  cf.  Baumann).  We.1  opo  m 
Now.  -upk3  '.ip  or  'a  'np  (so  Elh.).  Val.  ok  vvt.  Oet.  *pjp  =  (cf.  Je.  i9). 
Volz,  Sdk[S]  pS  pdkm.  Baumann  and  Marti  om.  nSa  dk.  —  Kj”n^o]  6 
fXews  yevov;  T  propitius  esto ,  obsecro ;  5b  Gr.  Kj"Snn,  as  in  v.1.— 

oap1  'D]  =  Hiph'tl  (so  also  Os.,  Dathe,  Gr.,  Seb.,  Oet.).  2.  rl 

inroariiatTai  Tax<4/9.  Cf.  the  frequently  occurring  phrase  O'pD  pK  (eg.  5*). 

Oort,  oip;g  for  Dip'  pd  (so  Val.,  Now.  (?),  Elh.,  Oet.);  but  the  tal 

may  well  stand.  —  3.  om]  ®  per avln\<rov  =  dpi  (Vol.)  or  oniP  (Va.) ;  so 
5b  oi  ^naci].  U  miser tus  est;  A.  TrapcKX^Orj;  2.  TapakXijOrfTi. 


(1.  Thus  the  Lord  Yahweh  showed  me]  This  is  the  uniform 
introduction  to  all  the  visions  except  the  fifth  (91).  There  is 
no  evidence  to  show  whether  the  vision  came  in  a  dream,  or  in 
ecstasy.  Indeed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  either  of 
these  methods  was  employed.  They  are,  nevertheless,  real 
visions,  since  the  writer  clearly  distinguishes  between  them  (to- 


< 


gether  with  the  fourth  vision  in  81"4)  and  the  historical  episode  in 
710-17.  —  Yahweh  was  forming ]  Cf.  Gn.  21.  To  supply  Yahweh  as 
the  subject  brings  the  form  of  expression  into  harmony  with  the 
corresponding  line  of  the  second  stanza,  and  makes  unnecessary 
the  reading  of  13P  ( formation ,  breed)  instead  of  the  participle, 
although  this  is  favored  by  and  many  scholars  (?.*.).  The 

participle  shows  that  the  action  was  not  yet  finished.  —  Locusts ] 
Perhaps,  here,  locusts  in  the  larval  stage.*  Reference  was  made 

*  See  Dr.,  pp.  82-91  ( =  Excursus  on  Locusts) ,  and,  in  addition  to  the  liteiatnie 
there  cited,  art.  "  Locusts,”  jn  DB.  and  EB. 


I 


in  49  to  the  sending  of  locusts  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Israel 
to  see  the  error  of  her  ways.  This  was,  of  course,  an  act  of  mercy 
on  the  part  of  Yahweh.  But  here  the  mercy  “  appears  not  in 
sending  the  locusts,  but  in  withdrawing  them  before  they  had 
utterly  destroyed  the  vegetation  of  the  country.  It  is  the  same 
plague  viewed  from  two  slightly  different  standpoints,  from  the 
first  of  which  appears  the  active,  from  the  second  the  passive  side 
of  the  divine  mercy.”  *  —  In  the  beginning  of  the  coming  up  of  the 
aftergrowth ]  The  ‘  aftergrowth  *  was  either  ( i )  the  second  growth, 
the  first  being  cut  off,  as  here,  for  taxes,  or  for  royal  use,f  or 
(2)  a  later  grass  which  started  up  in  March  and  April  under  the 
influence  of  the  late  spring  rains.  {  Ordinarily  grass  was  not 
cut  and  made  into  hay,  but  was  eaten,  as  it  grew,  by  the 
cattle.  §  Perhaps,  however,  in  this  case,  it  had  been  allowed  to 
grow  for  the  king’s  levy  for  the  support  of  the  cavalry.  ||  — 
And  behold  there  were  full-grown  locusts  after  the  king's  mow¬ 
ings']  This  is  undoubtedly  a  gloss  (v.s.)  intended  to  fix  more 
definitely  the  exact  time  of  the  invasion  of  locusts.  Does  this 
mean  the  king's  mowings ,  which,  as  suggested  above,  were  levied 
for  the  army,  the  people  making  no  use  of  the  grass  until 
this  levy  had  been  taken  awaypf  This  seems  satisfactory,  yet 
some  take  na  in  the  sense  of  shearings ,  the  time  designated  being 
the  time  of  the  king’s  sheeps  hearing**  The  translation  locusts 
involves  a  change  of  text  based  upon  ©  fH®  has  after¬ 

growth .  The  appearance  of  the  larvae  of  the  locust  in  the 
beginning  of  the  coming  up  of  the  aftergrowth,  and  of  fully 
developed  locusts  after  the  king’s  mowings,  is  intended  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  destruction  of  herbage  which  threatened  to  be  complete, 
since  the  latter  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  rains  were  all  past 
and  the  summer  heat  was  just  beginning.  —  2.  And  when  they 
were  making  an  end  of  devouring]  Mitchell  contends  (1)  that 
rrm  should  be  retained  instead  of  the  proposed  TD;  (2)  that  it 


•  Mit.  t  Jus.,  New.,  Or.,  et  at.  $  Mit.,  GAS.,  Now. 

§  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria ,  246 ;  so  Mit.,  Now.,  and  others ;  but  see 
Gun.  ( ThSt .  XVIII.  222  f.),  who  questions  the  statement  that  hay  was  unknown  in 
Palestine,  and  that  tfp1?  cannot  mean  aftergrowth,  and  cites  Ps.  37s  72®  90®  to  show 
that  two  growths  of  grass  were  customary.  ||  WRS.  Sent.  246. 

H  Ros.,  Ew.,  Ba.,  Now.,  Dr.  •*  Hoffm.,  Mit. 
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has  the  inchoative  force  (cf.  Is.  44)  ;  (3)  that  to  suppose  that 
the  locusts  would  first  devour  the  herbage  and  then  proceed 
to  the  grass  is  to  make  a  distinction  between  DOT  and  Vjh 
(viz.  vegetables  and  grass)*  which  does  not  exist,  and  also 
to  ignore  the  habits  of  locusts,  who  devour  everything  as  they 
go.  rrm  =  and  it  was  coming  to  pass ,  i\e.  an  act  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted.  This  is  better  than  the  suggestion  f  to  substitute  DIB  for 
DK ;  but  the  reading  H*OB  Kn  \*Tl  (vj.)  is  adopted  here  as  being 
still  more  plausible. — Forgive']  i.e.,  Israel  has  sinned ;  the  locusts 
have  been  sent  to  punish  ;  the  punishment  having  been  inflicted 
in  part,  forgive  now  the  sins  on  account  of  which  it  was  sent. — 
How  can  Jacob  stand]  The  interrogative  'B  is  used  here  as  in 
Is.  511*  =  as  who ,  i.e.  in  what  condition  is  Jacob  that  he  should 
stand?!  The  reading  Dp*  (v.s.)=  who  shall  raise  up  Jacob?  is 
not  necessary;  nor  is  *B  used  in  apposition  with  the  subjects 
Cf.  the  reading  DpJB  (z>.j.). —  For  he  is  small]  Notwithstanding 
his  boasts  he  is  insignificant  in  the  sight,  not  only  of  God,  but  also 
of  men.  —  3.  Yahweh  repented  him  concerning  this]  The  usual 
anthropomorphic  expression ;  cf.  v.6  1  S.  1 5s5  Jon.  3®  Gn.  67  Jo.  214. 
—  It  shall  not  be]  The  utter  destruction  proposed  will  not  take 
place.  Perhaps  sufficient  infliction  has  now  been  given  to  bring 
Israel  to  a  realization  of  his  sins.  Cf.  the  similar  description  of 
JYahweh’s  method  of  work  with  Israel  in  chap.  4. 

The  first  vision  describes  graphically  a  visitation  of  locusts  sent 
upon  Israel  as  a  punishment,  which,  however,  because  of  the 
intervention  of  the  prophet  was  stayed  before  it  had  completely 
devoured  the  land.  The  prophet  had  in  mind,  according  to 
some,  an  attack  of  locusts ;  ||  according  to  others,  an  Assyrian 
invasion,  viz.  that  of  Pul  or  Tiglathpileser  III.,T  or  past  punish¬ 
ment,  of  whatever  kind,  which  had  been  only  partial.** 


1.  on  rum]  The  equivalent  of  an  obj.  clause.  K5.  361  £■. —  oi]  From  the 
root  naj  (not  found  as  such)  meaning  gather ;  cf.  =  to.)  (whence  193, 
Is.  3014,  pool,  cistern)  \  Aram.  to).  Three  nominal  forms  occur:  (1)  3)  (in 
pi.),  Is.  33*;  also  (2)  ai),  Na.  317;  (3)  ou  orig.  vowels  A,  a;  cf.  GK.  86 1; 
Ols.  216  d;  Sta.  190  and  301  a .  —  mj]  Hoffm.  and  Mit.  render  shearings,  main- 


*  Hi.,  Ke.  %  Geb.,  Ros.,  Hd. ;  K6.  33a  i.  ||  Pu.,  Mit.,  Dr.  ••  We. 

t  We.  §  Hi.,  Dr.  V  Har.,  Dathe.  Ros.,  Hd. 


/ 
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t&ining  (i)  that  mowing  and  haymaking  are  and  always  have  been  unknown 
in  Palestine,  (2)  that  u  =  fleece  in  Dt.  184  Jb.  3120,  and  in  Ps.  72®  fleece 
suits  better  than  meadow .  But  as  We.  suggests,  (1)  the  king’s  shearing 
would  take  place  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  other  people,  and  the  added 
genitive  would  be  superfluous,  (2)  the  rendering  mowing  is  made  probable 
by  its  occurrence  in  Arabic.  However,  Assyrian  giz*u  is  always  =  shearing ; 
wool. — 2.  rrm]  If  correct,  freq.  Dr.  §  120;  H.  25,  1  a;  but  better  as  above. 

—  *?3kS  nSao]  On  the  use  of  the  infinitive,  GK.  1 14  m;  Ew.8  285  c;  H.  29, 4  a . 

—  3.  onj]  Niph.  pf.;  cf.  Ar.  =  to  sigh  deeply,  groan;  with  Sy  as  in 

v.®  Je.  8®  Ex.  3212,  etc.,  sometimes  with  Sk  Je.  26s,  and  with  a  clause  intro* 
duced  by  'a,  Gn.  (fi*. —  put]  This  thing;  fem.  =  neut.  GK.  122 q.\  H.  2,  3; 
not  because  it  refers  to  a  plague.  —  nw]  Fem.;  cf.  pkt. 

4-6.  A  vision  of  destroying  fire ,  whose  destructive  work  is  stayed 
by  Yahweh  upon  the  prophet's  urgent  intervention . 

4.  rna  an1?  #np  njni]  0  for  an1?  has  r^v  Slicrjvi  %  vrLo^;  ®  fnoS; 
0.  kclI  6  Ka\u>r  Six rjv;  U  et  ecce  vocabat  judicium  ad  ignem .  Ew.  inter¬ 
prets  (so  Hi.,  We.,  Now.)  Kip  as  =  nip  (Is.  3414).  Krenkel  ( ZwTh .  IX. 
271)  e>K  O'aiS;  cf.  Dt.  322;  so  Oort  ( ThT XIV.  121,  and  Em.),  Val.;  but 
as  Oet.  says,  3'ai  is  not  so  used,  the  usage  being  as  in  Gn.  1924,  jpk  I'Sdd. 
Gr.  wna  ijga1?.  Hofim.  rna  a^  or  ok  aa^S;  cf.  Ps.  1814.  Elh.  and  Hal., 
ok  nanS,  flame  of  fire.  Oet.  aiq.  Riedel,  ok  a'aoS  (Jb.  186).  —  ’jik]  Gr.  om. 
as  dittog.  —  ^aKPi]  Elh.  Sawn  idk'1.  —  pSnn]  0  adds  xvplov,  cf.  Dt.  32®. 
U  inserts  simul.  Krenkel,  San  pki  {ZwTh.  IX.  271;  so  Oort,  Em.\  Val., 
Oet.).  Hoffm.  pSnn.  —  6.  w“Sin]  5$®  render  in  same  way  as  kjtiSd  v.3. — 
6.  rvnn  kS]  0  in  v.#,  ofa  forcu,  here  ob  ^  ylrqTcu.  —  M'  'k  ick]  $$  om.  as 
in  v.#. 


4.  The  Lord  Yahweh  was  calling  to  contend  by  fire\  Cf.  Is.  66lfl. 
Yahweh  is  now  in  open  controversy  with  his  people.  This  repre¬ 
sentation  is  not  infrequent ;  cf.  Is.  313  Je.  2®  Ho.  41  Mi.  6a.  Call¬ 
ing,  as  in  58  9®,  =  giving  command.  Cf.  also  Is.  4818  Jb.  38s4. 
It  is  Yahweh  who  is  calling,  not  an  angel, #  and  the  command  is 
that  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  by  fire ;  in  other  words,  “  fire 
is  called  into  the  quarrel.”  f  Other  suggestions  are  as  follows  ;\ 
calling  (Israel)  to  strife  with  fire;t  one  called  that  the  Lordi 
Yahweh  would  punish  with  fire.  §  The  reference  in  any  case  is  1 
not  to  war,  ||  but,  as  the  context  plainly  shows,  to  summer  heat  %  1 
which  results  in  drought.  If  Knp  is  taken  as  =  rrp  (y.s.),  the  I 


•  Ew.  f  GAS. 


J  Ba.  {  Ew.  I  Hd. 


H  We.,  Mit. 
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meaning  is  (cf.  Dt.  2518  Is.  3414)  Yahweh  meets  (fix.  comes  near) 
to  strive ;  but  in  favor  of  the  ordinary  interpretation  is  (1)  the 
phrase  in  Am.  5s,  (2)  the  parallel  in  Is.  4813;  cf.  Jb.  38*;  it  is 
true,  however,  that  these  are  all  late  passages.  —  And  it  devoured 
the  deep ]  So  intense  is  the  drought  that  the  great  subterranean 
depths  which  supply  the  springs  and  streams  with  water  are  dried 
up.*  Cf.  Gn.  711  Dt.  33ls  Ps.  24s.  For  similar  droughts,  cf. 
Jo.  I19* 20  Ps.  8314  Is.  918.f  There  is  no  reference  to  large  bodies 
of  water  like  the  Jordan.  {  Elh.  supplies  “  and  he  said,”  and  then 
reads :  “  it  shall  devour  the  great  deep  and  it  shall  devour  the 
land.”  — And  had  begun  to  devour  the  land~\  This  has  been  under¬ 
stood  as  meaning  the  land  of  Israel,  ix.  the  portion  assigned  by 
Yahweh  to  his  people  (cf.  Mi.  24  and  npbn  in  Am.  4*)  ;§  by  others, 
as  the  cultivated  land  (cf.  Mi.  24  2  K.  910*f)  ;  ||  but  if  we  under¬ 
stand  the  framework  of  the  land  in  distinction  from  sea,  ix.  that 
which  is  apportioned  to  man  for  cultivation^  we  obtain  the  climax 
which  Wellhausen  fails  to  see.** 

^  The  first  and  second  visions  are  parallel  with  the  list  of  inflic- 

Itions  in  46"11 ;  others  might  have  been  added,  but  these  two  were 
typical  of  all  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  to  turn  Israel  from 
her  evil  way.  The  fire  may  have  been  intended  to  represent  a 
more  severe  punishment  than  that  which  the  locusts  repre- 
sented.ff  While  there  is  no  reference  to  an  Assyrian  inva¬ 
sion,!  J  the  two  represent  every  past  judgment  which  has  befallen 
Israel.  These  visions  are  not  premonitions  of  coming  disaster,  $$ 
^but  rather  interpretations  of  actual  afflictions.  1 1| 

4.  anS]  Davidson  translates,  calling  fire  into  the  quarrel;  but  see  GAS* 
p.  no;  H.  47,  $d\  Ew.8  338«. — Pita]  On  force  of  art.,  cf.  K5.  299c— 
n w  'jin]  On  peculiar  position,  cf.  Ew.8  306  d.  —  ovin  dk]  On  use  of  P*  and 
absence  of  art.,  Ko.  293  c;  cf.  Ko.  249 1,  on  feminine  gender.  —  nSa*i]  in  con- 
tin.  of  Sawn)  is  peculiar;  cf.  GK.  112  tt;  Dr.  §  120 n\  K6.  370/  =  it  had  jo* 
begun  to  eat,  ix.  incipient  impf.  with  pluperfect  idea.  Cf.  Gun.  ( TkSL 
XVIII.  223  f.),  who  regards  this  as  indefensible  (either  a  slip  of  the  pen  or 
an  incorrect  phrase)  and  would  read  VaKni. —  6.  trrrajt]  Emph. 

*  Hoffm.,  We.,  Mit.,  GAS.,  Now.  $  Geb.,  Ros.,  HL,  GAS*  Dr. 

f  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  II.  228.  ||  Now. 

X  Geb.,  Ba.  H  Cal.,  GAS. 

**  Krenkel’s  suggestion  of  San,  the  world,  is  unnecessary.  Or. 

ft  Cal.,  Dr.  XX  Geb.,  and  many  others.  |||)  GAS. 
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7-9.  A  vision  of  the  plumb-line,  whose  destruction  is  permitted 
to  become  complete . 

7.  'Jinn]  Add  uik  with  &E  (so  Oort,  Em. ;  Lohr,  Oet.).  —  ijk  nom] 
Read  nijVi,  and  om.  ijk  (so  Oort,  Gr.,  Now.,  Elh.,  Lohr,  Oet.).  Val.  najjj. 
Hal.  ti.  Riedel  sugg.  that  ijk  is  an  abbreviation  of  ngjK,  a  pun  being 
intended  here  as  in  81.  —  "|jn]  0  ASn/xarrlvov,  dddfiat;  so  Sb;  ’A.  yd  punt  it; 
0.  tt)k6h£pqv  ;  U  liium,  and  trulla  caementarii .  —  as J  'Jtn]  0  om.  'J"W 
(so  Lohr);  and  Syr.-Hex.,  i<rTijK& s.  Hirscht  explains  ®’s 

treatment  of  'jnn  as  due  to  the  influence  of  the  similar  form  in  vs.1* 4  and 
81,  and  perhaps  also  to  a  desire  to  avoid  the  anthropomorphism  of  JHC. 

—  8a.  is  a  gloss.  —  'j"w  ncn'i]  Oort  (Em.)  adds  'Sn. —  may]  Hal.  sugg.  n??. 

—  9.  prKP']  0  rod  yikioros ;  so  Sb-  2.  row  *Iaxu)f3  (cf.  a  similar  change  by  Q 
in  v.16).  —  'Pipe]  6  al  reXeral.  L8hr  adds  nvn  okj  at  close  of  v. 

7.  The  Lord  stationed  beside  a  wall~\  jjSUL  reads  plumb-wall, 
but  this  is  very  difficult.*  According  to  this  interpretation  the 
picture  represents  the  Lord  as  a  builder,  and  describes  his  char¬ 
acter.  The  wall  beside  which  he  stands  is  a  token  of  his  work, 
i.e.  it  is  built  by  a  plumb-line ;  it  is  an  ideal  wall.  It  is  only  this 
kind  of  work  which  he  will  countenance.  His  work  must  be 
exact.f  But  all  this  is  exactly  contrary  to  facts,  since  the  wall  is 
condemned.  The  rendering  of  by  “  adamant/’  J  referring  to 
the  unchangeabieness  of  God’s  decrees,  or  by  “  sling  ”  §  as  more 
striking  and  as  representing  (v.8)  the  beginning  of  war,  or  by 
“  plaster  ”  ||  may  not  be  accepted.  The  “  wall  ”  can  hardly  be 
taken  allegorically  as  representing  the  people  of  Israel ;  nor  is  the 
plumb-line  intended  to  signify  the  law  or  revelation.^  It  is 
equally  impossible  to  render  the  phrase  “wall  together  with  a 
plumb-line  ”  or  a  “  wall  built  to  the  plummet.”  **  We  may  there¬ 
fore  suppose  that  the  word  “  plummet,”  which  occurs  legitimately 
in  the  next  phrase,  has  crept  in  here  by  mistake.  —  With  a  plumb- 
line  in  his  hand ]  i.e.  the  purpose  of  the  builder  is  to  test  the 
character  of  the  wall,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  has  been 
built  thoroughly  and  exactly  (cf.  Is.  2817).  There  is  here  an  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  work  of  destruction  which  is  to  be  spoken  of  later, 
for  walls  were  destroyed  by  plumb-line,  i.e.  thoroughly  ft  (La-  38 
Is.  3411  2  K.  2113).  It  is  not  enough  to  understand  that  the  plumb- 

•  Cf.  We.  t  Stru.  ||  Schegg.  **  Ke.,  GAS.,  Dr. 

f  Cf.  Sm.  SIC.,  1876,  pp.  622 1  ft.  §  Staudlin.  U  Geb.  ft  Hi.,  Pu. 
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line  indicates  the  measurement  of  that  part  of  the  wall  which  is 
to  be  destroyed.*  —  8.  I  am  setting  a  plumb-line  in  the  midst  of 
my  people  Israel ]  The  builder  will  test  the  structure,  and  that 
which  does  not  stand  the  test  shall  be  destroyed  (cf.  texts  cited 
above).  —  And  I  will  not  again  pass  by  them  any  more J  In  the 
former  visions  Yahweh  had  permitted  the  intercession  of  the 
prophet,  but  now  any  request  to  this  effect  is  anticipated  and  shat 
off.  To  pass  by  or  over  is  to  pardon  (Mi.  7W  Pr.  I9n).  Hoffmann  s 
translation  of  tdd  by  “  harvest  ”  has  nothing  in  its  favor.  —  9.  Tfu 
high  places ]  Down  to  the  days  of  Josiah  the  nation  worshipped 
Yahweh  regularly  and  legitimately  upon  the  so-called  high  places.t 
These  were  natural  or  artificial  eminences  chosen  as  being  nearer 
the  abode  of  the  gods.  Other  nations  had  followed  this  same 
custom  (Dt.  122;  cf.  also  Is.  15*  i6u,  and  the  Mesha-stone,  1. 3). 
On  these  high  places,  an  altar  was  raised,  which  was  attended  by 
priests  (1  K.  12s1®1  I332f  ).  When,  in  and  after  Josiah ’s  time,  the 
centralization  of  the  worship  had  been  effected,  in  connection  with 
the  publication  and  acceptance  of  Deuteronomy,  a  ban  was  placed 
upon  worship  at  the  high  places.  But  in  the  days  of  Amos  this 
centralization  had  not  taken  place.  When,  therefore,  he  speaks 
reprovingly  of  the  worship  conducted  at  these  places,  it  is  not 
because  of  the  many  places  as  distinguished  from  one  place,  but 
because  of  the  unsatisfactory  (/.<?.  unspiritual,  perfunctory)  char¬ 
acter  of  the  worship. —  Of  Isaac]  A  synonym  used  by  Amos  alone 
for  Israel.  It  may  include  Judah,  but  not  Edom,  t  Many  sugges¬ 
tions  have  been  made  touching  the  use  here  of  this  word,  eg. 
(1)  because  Isaac’s  example  was  often  quoted  in  support  of  this 
idolatrous  practice  ;  §  (2)  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  u  mockery”  as  descriptive  of  the  worship  here  conducted  |  (C, 
followed  by  Jerome  and  Theodoret,  treats  the  word  as  an  appella¬ 
tive,  “  mockery  ”)  ;  (3)  for  the  altar  at  Beersheba,  built  by  Isaac 
(Gn.  26**),  greater  antiquity  and  authority  were  claimed  than  for 
the  worship  at  Jerusalem  ;  %  (4)  to  contrast  “  their  deeds  with  the 
blameless,  gentle  piety  of  Isaac.”  **  The  spelling  pnfcr  for  pTT, 

*  Ew. 

t  See  my  Constr.  Studies  in  the  Priestly  Element  in  the  O.  T.t  pp.  74  ft,  and 
literature  cited  on  pp.  78  ff.  Now.  Hcb.  Arch.  II.  13-14. 

X  So  We.  }  Cal.,  Os.  ||  Geb.  H  Har. 
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found  in  v.16  and  in  Ps.  1059  Je.  33“  has  been  thought  to  be  pro¬ 
vincial,*  and  to  cast  ridicule  on  the  idol-worship.f —  And  the 
sanctuaries  of  Israel  shall  be  laid  waste ]  The  exactness  of  the 
parallelism  is  to  be  noted ;  J  but  the  order  is  chiastic.  —  And 
I  will  rise  up  against  the  house  of  Jeroboam  with  the  sword\ 
Cf.  Ho.  i4.  Drought  was  the  punishment  pictured  in  the  first\ 
vision,  locusts  in  the  second,  and  now  the  sword  in  the  third ;  cf. 
the  parallel  in  46"11.  The  prediction  is  plainly  one  against  Jero-  j 
boam's  dynasty ;  the  great  destruction  is  coming  in  Jeroboam's/ 
time ;  and,  in  the  prophet's  mind,  the  destruction  of  the  dynasty! 
and  that  of  Israel  are  synonymous.  The  ruin  of  Jeroboam’s  house \ 
is  not  an  incident  in  the  general  destruction,  but  the  climax.  The/ 
sword  stands  for  the  Assyrian  army;  cf.  614.  The  application  ini 
the  third  vision  is  made  directly  to  Israel.  One  application  served 
for  all  three  visions.  J 


7.  asa]  Indicates  something  more  formal  and  fixed  than  nop  (Dr.). — 
*pn  mai]  Characteristic  Hebrew  idiom,  cf.  Is.  6fla  2  S.  161  Zc.  26  2  Ch.  2619. 
For  order  of  words  in  circ.  cl.  cf.  H.  45  rm.  (it);  Ko.  362 c\  GK.  156 b.  On 
meaning  of  cf.  Lag.  BN .,  p.  175,  1.  5  ;  Jensen,  Hitiiter  u.  Armenier , 
p.  209;  Dl.  HWB.  p.  101  ;  Riedel,  p.  31.  —  8.  0:?  UJ“>]  Ptcp.  refers  to 
present,  not  to  future  time. — *VDia  «S]  Usual  idiom  to  express  the  idea 
of  doing  (or  not  doing)  a  thing  once  more,  eg.  52  71*  Dt.  519  Gn.  812  Is.  2312, 
etc.— S  nap]  Pass  by,  forgive,  cf.  anpa  naj?  (517),  pass  through ,  destroy. — 
9.  idc*j]  Other  words  expressing  the  idea  of  waste,  desolation,  are  ann,  3 hi, 
-nr,  hhp,  —  anna]  a  of  instrument. 


§  12.  An  Accusation  and  a  Reply.  710"17. 

(1)  The  priest  of  Bethel,  to  whose  ears  have  come  the  words 
of  Amos's  utterances,  charges  him  to  the  king  as  a  conspirator; 
and,  acting  doubtless  for  the  king,  orders  him  to  leave  Bethel, 
the  king's  headquarters,  and  return  to  Judah. 

(2)  The  prophet  Amos,  in  reply  to  the  charges  of  the  priest, 
asserts  that  he  is  not  one  of  the  prophetic  guild,  but  a  herdsman 
sent  by  Yahweh  directly  to  speak  to  Israel  ;  and,  acting  as 
Yahweh’s  spokesman,  declares  the  fate  of  the  priest,  his  family, 
and  his  country. 


•  Va.,  SchrC.  t  Ros. 

X  onsHpD  *=  nraa ;  San*”  =  pnr*;  =  iann\ 
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This  passage  has  always  until  recently  (see  my  strophic  arrangement  in 
BW.%  Nov.  1898,  pp.  333-8)  been  taken  as  a  piece  of  historical  prose  throws 
in  between  the  first  and  second  groups  of  visions.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  u 
episode  growing  out  of  former  utterances  of  Amos  (cf.  Riedel’s  suggestion 
that  71(M7  was  placed  after  7®  because  the  name  Jeroboam  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  the  book) .  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  to  be  prose  ;  and  yet  mere  prose 
would  scarcely  be  expected  even  in  an  episode  if  we  remember  (1)  the 
very  early  date  of  the  work  of  Amosv  and  the  tendency,  at  this  early  date, 
to  describe  all  events  in  poetry ;  cf.  Ju.  chap.  5,  Ex.  151-1® ;  (2)  the  fact  that 
Amos  in  his  introductory  address,  which  was  prosaic  enough  from  one  point 
of  view,  and  very  monotonous,  nevertheless  adopted  the  poetic  form  and 
worked  out  the  various  statements  in  so  careful  a  manner  as  to  make  them 
seem  almost  artificial.  If,  now,  we  note  still  further  (3)  the  many  parallelisms 
which  the  passage  contains ;  (4)  the  logical  division  into  two  parts  (vs.1D‘u 
and  vs.1*-17);  (5)  the  triple  division  of  the  first  part,  viz.  v.10  six  lines,  v.u 
three  lines,  vs.12- 18  six  lines ;  (6)  the  similar  triple  division  of  the  second 
part,  viz.  vs.14- 15  six  lines,  v.w  three  lines,  v.17  six  lines ;  and  (7)  the  measure 
of  the  first  part,  regular  trimeter,  and  that  of  the  second,  regular  tetrameter,  at 
have  sufficient  data  for  supposing  that  this  was  originally  intended  to  be  poetry. 
The  artistic  skill  which  put  the  accusation  in  a  trimeter  movement,  and  the 
strong  and  terrible  reply  in  the  heavier  and  statelier  tetrameter  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Amos.  The  symmetry  is  throughout  extraordinary.  Lohr  (1901) 
also  maintains  the  poetical  character  of  this  narrative  and  arranges  it  in  five 
strophes  of  four  lines  each,  the  introductory  statements  in  vs.10-1* 14- 17  being 
regarded  as  prose  :  str.  I  =  vs.w- 11 ;  str.  2  =  vs.1*  M ;  str.  3  =  vs.14- w ;  str.  4 
=  v.16;  str.  5  =  v.17.  But  this  arrangement  involves  (1)  the  omission  of 
mrp  'Sk  *ton'i  from  v.16 ;  (2)  the  omission  of  wdin  Syo  nSj'  nSj  Sirw'i  fro® 
v.17;  (3)  considerable  irregularity  in  the  length  of  lines;  (4)  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  hpn  as  a  line,  although  the  corresponding  line,  nvn  non  ro  pS 
in  v.17  is  not  counted.  Elhorst  (1900)  treats  the  passage  as  poetry  and 
arranges  it  in  three  strophes  :  (1)  vs.10"15  =  18  lines  ;  (2)  vs.1*17*  =  6  lines; 
(3)  v.176  =  3  lines.  This  arrangement  exhibits  neither  symmetry  nor  logic 
See  also  Baumann’s  strophic  arrangement.  For  a  discussion  of  the  authen¬ 
ticity  and  date  of  this  portion  of  the  book  of  Amos  v.  pp.  cxxiv,  cxxix. 

10.  pu]  VL  N3i  as  usual.  —  irp]  2.  Mtutcp  drarapaoco,  a  corruption  of 
iTTolyacp  Avrapatp  (y.  Field,  Hex .).  — 11.  DTO']  Gr.  adds  n*3.  — 18.  ran] 
0  6  opC) p;  U  qui  vides. —  □  rh  .  .  .  Son]  $  k arafilov.  — 13.  nm]  Lfihr  and 
Baumann  om.  the  second  time.  — 14.  'OJn]  om.  the  second  (so  ako 
Lohr  and  Baumann).  —  -»pia]  Lit.  cow-herd \  is  inconsistent  with  po  ® 
v.15,  and  must  therefore  either  be  changed  to  tpu,  cf.  I1  (so  Hi,  Gt, 
We.,  Gun.,  Mit.,  Dr.,  Now.,  Oort,  Em.;  Elh.,  Lohr,  Oet.,  Baumann),  or  be 
taken  in  a  general  sense,  the  larger  including  the  lesser.  —  DTOpr  otaai] 
2.  ovKOfidpovs.  %  Nn^orb  'S  ppptth,  and  adds  u  because  of  the  sins  of 
the  people  Israel,  I  afflict  my  soul.”  — 15.  nnND]  &  4k;  H  cum  seftterer> 
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—  Sk]  %  =  ifp  (so  also  Elh.,  Oort,  Em .;  Oet.).  — 16.  S  06  fi 

^xXa y toymens,  perhaps  =  ^nn  (Vol.),  cf.  j&ST,  (v.  Seb.  in  loc ■.).  U 
stillabis ;  2.  ofc  ixirifiijaeis  ;  *A.  od  crraXd^ctj  =  JH5T.  —  prw']  0  'Ia«r<£/9; 
USE  =  v.9.  — 17  a.  nirn  *vp3]  Hoffm.’s  reading,  nj?n  njja,  is  unnecessary,  and 
is  rightly  objected  to  by  Gun.  because :  (1)  ~yy  =  nx  only  in  Aramaic  (Dn.  41®) ; 
(2)  nj?  with  a  is  not  used  to  express  such  an  action;  (3)  other  words,  eg. 
Sjp,  are  regularly  used  to  denote  violation  of  this  sort ;  (4)  is  per¬ 

fectly  clear.  Hal  njjjru  — 176.  Lohr  and  Baumann  om.  last  clause.  6  adds, 
from  beginning  of  chap.  8,  the  words :  ovrm  /xot  K tpios. 

10.  And  Amaziah  the  priest  of  Bethel ]  This  outbreak  led  by 
the  priest,  perhaps  a  high  priest  (certainly  not  the  only  priest), 
was  provoked  by  the  scathing  words  which  now  for  some  time 
Amos  had  been  preaching.  It  is  not  impossible  to  suppose  that 
the  interruption  was  due  immediately  to  the  utterance  of  v.9.* 
But  from  the  beginning  the  prophet  had  antagonized  the  priestly 
order.  The  interests  of  the  priest  were  identical  with  those 
of  the  king.  —  Amos  has  conspired  against  thee ]  The  prophet  is 
not  charged  with  having  entered  into  actual  conspiracy;  but 
rather  with  conduct  of  a  deceitful  and  seditious  character  which 
would  produce  conspiracy.  —  The  land  is  not  able  to  contain  all 
his  words ]  Either  the  land  is  too  small,  f  the  prophet’s  words 
being  too  many  and  too  atrocious ;  or,  the  people  cannot  endure 
the  prophet’s  work,  because  it  is  so  hostile,  the  priest  thus  pro¬ 
claiming  in  hyperbolical  fashion  his  own  thought  as  that  of  the 
people.  — 11.  Jeroboam  shall  die  by  the  sword ]  The  words  of 
Amos  here  quoted  by  the  priest  contain  only  the  subject  of  his 
preaching,  and  this,  indeed,  is  given  in  a  form  which  would  be 
most  likely  to  incite  the  king,  for  it  will  be  noted  that  (1)  the 
actual  statement  of  Amos  was  not  personal ;  he  said  the  house 
of  Jeroboam  (7®),  X  although,  while  Jeroboam  was  still  alive  he  was 
the  principal  member  of  the  house  ;§  (2)  the  reasons  for  Amos’s 
words  are  not  given,  viz.  Israel’s  sins  and  the  prophet’s  inter¬ 
cession.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  no  concise  statement  of 
this  kind  could  be  more  accurate,  and  it  may  therefore  be  an 
injustice  to  charge  the  priest  with  distorting  or  perverting  the 
prophet’s  words.  ||  —  Israel  shall  surely  go  away  into  captivity ] 


•  Ke.,  We.  f  Va.,  Ros.,  Hd.f  Dr.  §  Hi.,  Ke.,  We. 

|  Os.,  Geb.,  Har.,  Jus.,  SchrO.,  Pu.  jj  So  Now. ;  per  contra  GAS.,  Dr. 
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These  words  had  been  uttered  by  the  prophet  many  times; 
cf.  55,27  67. — 12.  And  Amaziah  spoke  unto  Amos ]  This  message 
was  sent  by  the  priest  to  Amos,  either  (1)  because  his  words 
to  the  king  produced  no  effect,  and  he  was  compelled  there¬ 
fore  to  act  upon  his  own  authority;*  or  (2)  after  the  message 
had  been  sent  to  the  king  and  before  the  answer  had  been 
returned ;  in  this  case  they  were  prompted  by  a  friendly  desire 
to  have  the  prophet  avoid  the  king’s  wrath,  f  or,  as  seems  most 
plausible,  (3)  on  the  authority  of  the  king,  the  statement  to  that 
effect  being  omitted ;  t  such  ellipses  in  conversation  are  very 
common ;  cf.  Is.  71<M3.  There  is  no  evidence  (4)  that  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  answer  had  been  received  from  the  king,  and  is 
left  unmentioned  because  it  was  unsatisfactory.  § —  O  thou  Seer!] 
Cf.  the  rendering,  visionary .  ||  The  history  of  nth  is  brief ;  %  in 
pre-exilic  literature  it  is  used  only  of  Gad  (2  S.  2411,  cf.  1  Ch.  21*); 
in  later  literature  it  occurs  2  Ch.  29“  (Gad),  1  Ch.  25*  (Heman), 
2  Ch.  9®  1215  (Iddo),  19s  (Jehu,  son  of  Hanani),  2930  (Asaph), 
3515  (Jeduthun),and  (in  the  plural)  Is.  29103o10Mi.  37  2  Ch.  33*  *. 
The  other  word  translated  seer ,  n#h,  is  said  (1  S.  9*)  to  be  the 
oldest  designation  for  prophet,  and  is  used  as  a  title  only  of 
Samuel  (1  S.  9° 111819  1  Ch.  9“  26“  29®),  of  Hanani  (2  Ch.  i6T  W), 
and  in  plural,  Is.  3010.  Amos  had  just  announced  three  visions; 
it  was  appropriate  to  apply  to  him  this  title;**  but  it  is  also 
probable  that  mockery  was  intended,  much  as  if  we  should  say, 
“  O  thou  gazer  !  ”  ft  —  Go,  flee  thee  to  the  land  of  Judah ]  This 
is  not  the  advice  of  a  friend ;  but  the  command  of  one  in  au¬ 
thority.  In  Judah,  the  prophet’s  own  land,  he  might  say  con¬ 
cerning  Israel  what  he  pleased.  —  Eat  bread  there  and  prophesy 
there ]  To  understand  this  it  must  be  noted  (1)  that  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  days  there  were  soothsayers,  rather  than  prophets,  \  J  whom 
the  people  consulted  about  the  affairs  of  life,  making  a  gift  for 
the  privilege  of  the  consultation  (cf.  1  S.  97  8)  ;  (2)  that  these 
soothsayers  constituted  local  guilds  (i.e,  the  schools  of  the  proph¬ 
ets)  ,  and,  for  the  most  part,  restricted  their  work  to  a  particular 
locality,  securing  their  livelihood  by  means  of  the  gifts  received, 

*  Dr.  t  Ros.  X  Ew.  §  Cal.  ||  GAS.  %  See  Dr.,  p.  ao6. 

**  Dahl,  Mit.,  Dr.,  Da.  (DB.  IV.  109).  ft  Merc.,  Jus.,  Ros.,  HcL,  Dr. 

Cf.  Da.,  art.  “  Prophecy  and  Prophets,"  DB . 
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i.e.  from  charity;  (3)  that  in  later  times  the  great  mass  of 
the  so-called  prophets  were  only  soothsayers  of  this  character, 
receiving  rewards  from  the  people  for  speaking  according  to 
their  wishes  (cf.  Is.  3010  Mi.  3*  Ez.  1319  1  K.  22“  Je.  2316,17  281-4 
29s  f)  ;  (4)  that,  in  every  case,  those  whom  time  has  shown  to 
be  true  prophets  were,  like  Amos,  bold  in  their  utterance,  and 
regardless  of  public  opinion.  The  priest  is  anxious  to  dismiss 
Amos,  for  he  supposes  him  to  be  a  soothsayer,  and  therefore 
one  who  is  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  these,  as  always,  are  ready  to  rise  against  those  who  are 
in  authority.  He  orders  him  to  go  to  Judah,  where  he  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  a  livelihood  by  uttering  invectives  against 
Israel,  for  the  people  of  Judah  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  any 
calamity  which  threatens  Jeroboam  II.  — 13.  But  at  Bethel  thou 
sha/t  no  longer  prophesy ]  Cf.  212.  Then  follow  two  reasons  for 
this  banishment:  (1)  Bethel  is  the  place  of  the  king’s  sanctuary, 
i.e.  the  principal  headquarters  in  the  kingdom  for  the  national 
religion;  and  (2)  it  is  the  royal  residence;  these,  of  course, 
were  the  very  reasons  why  Amos  desired  to  preach  in  this  place. — 
14.  And  Amos  answered  and  said ]  With  these  words  the  move¬ 
ment  leaves  the  lighter  trimeter,  and  becomes  a  heavier,  more 
sonorous  tetrameter.  The  opening  words  are  strong :  I  am  no 
prophet ,  nor  a  prophet's  son ,  etc.’]  “Amos  was  the  founder  and 
the  purest  type  of  a  new  phase  of  prophecy The  use  of  the 
past  tense,  I  was  no  prophet ',  etc.  (i.e.  when  I  was  called),  to 
avoid  a  contradiction  f  with  v.u,  is  based  upon  a  misconception 
of  the  meaning  of  the  prophet’s  words,  which  is,  “  I  am  not  a 
prophet  by  profession,  nor  am  I  a  member  of  a  prophetic  guild.”  \ 
The  literal  use  of  the  phrase,  prophet's  son ,  has  been  defended  § 
on  the  ground  that  among  false  prophets  the  office  was  trans¬ 
mitted  from  father  fo  son ;  but  for  this  no  evidence  exists.  The 
other  interpretation  depends  upon  (1)  the  general  use  of  the 
word  “  son  ”  in  Semitic  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to ,  (2)  the  name 
applied  to  the  companies  of  prophets  at  Bethel,  Gilgal,  etc. 
(cf.  1  K.  20®  2  K.  2s  a  7  U,  etc.).  —  A  shepherd  am  I]  See  on  i1. 


*  We.  Prol.  472.  t  So  Ros.,  SchrO.,  AV.,  RV.,  Dr. 
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— And  a  dresser  of  sycamores ]  This  occupation  was  of  the 
lowest  in  rank,  and,  joined  with  that  of  herdsman,  it  indicates  tbe 
humble  origin  of  the  prophet.  obn  has  been  thought  *  to  refer 
to  the  “  piercing  ”  of  the  fruit  in  order  that  it  might  ripen ;  but 
the  verb  is  better  understood  as  signifying  “  to  tend  or  dress 
the  fruit  of  the  sycamores  ”  (va\).  This  fruit  resembles  a  small 
fig,  although  it  is  very  insipid  in  taste.  The  tree  “grew  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  mild  climate  of  the  Shephelah,  or  Maritime  Plain 
(i  K.  io27  i  Ch.  2J28),  as  it  does  still  in  that  of  the  deep  Jordan 
valley;  in  Egypt,  where  it  also  grew  (Ps.  78^),  and  where  it  is 
found  still,  its  wood  was  used  for  doors,  boxes,  coffins,  and  articles 
of  furniture  (Wilkinson-Birch,  Anc.  Eg .  II.  416).  It  attains  the 
size  of  a  walnut  tree,  has  wide-spreading  branches,  and,  on  account 
of  its  shade,  is  often  planted  by  the  wayside  (Lk.  194).  The  fruit 
grows,  not  on  the  branches,  but  on  little  sprigs  rising  directly 
out  of  the  stem,  and  in  clusters  like  the  grape  —  it  is  something 
like  a  small  fig  in  shape  and  size,  but  insipid  and  woody  in 
taste”  (Driver,  p.  207)4  — 15.  Go,  prophesy  against  my  people , 
Israel ]  It  was  while  he  was  following  his  occupation  that  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  Yahweh  came  to  him,  a  message  which  he  could  not  refuse 
to  obey,  a  command,  indeed,  to  go  north  to  Israel,  and  to  preach 
against  her.  The  prep.  b#  is  euphemistic  for  bn  (cf.  v.“).  This 
usage  in  a  bad  sense  (cf.  Je.  2611<r  28®  Ez.  6*)  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  context. J  “There  is  a  note  of  yearning”  in  the  suffix 
V  of  "tpn  (cf.  “  thy  ”  in  915).  §  — 16.  Now,  therefore ]  All  that  has 
been  said  thus  far  is  preliminary,  the  real  word  is  yet  to  be 
spoken.  —  Thou  sayest]  A  marked  antithesis  is  made  between  the 
thou  sayest  of  Amaziah  and  the  Yahweh  hath  said  (v.17). —  Thou 
shall  not  preach ]  in  Hiph.  is  here  first  used  of  prophecy 
(cf.  Mi.  2G  n  Ez.  2 i2  7  Jb.  29“  also  Ct.  416  Dt.  32*).  The  transfer 
of  drop  to  preach  may  rest  upon  the  idea  that  the  word  of 
prophecy  drops  refreshingly  like  dew  upon  the  obedient,  weari¬ 
somely  upon  the  disobedient ;  ||  or,  better,  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  flow  of  prophetic  speech  when  in  the  ecstasy.^  The 
verb  is  here  essentially  synonymous  with  K23  of  the  parallel  clause, 


*  «F,  Ba. ;  cf.  Lagarde,  MU.  1 .  68  f. ;  Che.  in  WRS.  PropK  396  ;  Mit,  Dr. 
+  Cf.  G.  E.  Post,  art  “  Sycamore,"  DB.  |  Pu. 

t  Mau.,  We.  §  Mit.  1  Dr. 
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and  does  not  carry  with  it  any  contemptuous  idea.  — 17.  Thy 
wife  shall  be  a  harlot  in  the  city ]  This  does  not  imply  that  she 
is  already  one  of  the  nwp  of  Baal;*  or  that  she  shall  enter 
voluntarily  into  whoredom,  in  order  to  obtain  her  accustomed 
luxuries ;  t  or  that  she  will  be  seduced  by  the  conquerors ;  \  but 
that  she  shall  be  forcibly  ravished,  §  and  that  in  the  city,  ue.  in 
public  (cf.  iu  Is.  13“  La.  511  Zc.  142),  the  disgrace  being  all  the 
greater.  ||  —  Thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  shall  fall  by  the  sword ] 
i.e.  thy  children.  The  daughters  were  generally  taken  as  wives  for 
the  soldiers,  but  the  punishment  is  here  extraordinary. —  Thy  land 
shall  be  divided  by  line ]  This  distribution  of  land  to  colonists  was 
in  accordance  with  the  Assyrian  policy  after  the  time  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  III.  (cf.  2  K.  17s4  Mi.  24  Je.  612).  The  line  was,  of  course, 
the  measuring-line.  —  Thou  shall  die  in  an  unclean  sotT]  This 
is  characteristic  of  the  early  Israelitish  thought.  Any  land  in 
which  Yahweh  was  not  present  was  unclean  (1  S.  2619).  More¬ 
over,  Yahweh  could  not  be  present,  unless  he  could  be  properly 
worshipped  (cf.  Ho.  9s*4  Ez.  4W).1[  The  reference  is  probably 
to  Assyria.  It  was  for  this  reason,  in  part,  that  no  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  established  in  Babylon  during  the  exile.  —  Israel  shall 
surely  go  into  captivity  away  from  his  land ]  The  very  words 
(v.u)  with  which  Amaziah  had  charged  him  are  now  repeated. 
This  shows  his  daring.  These  words  were,  after  all,  the  sum  and 
substance  of  his  preaching.  Perhaps  he  expected  the  captivity 
immediately.  In  any  case,  about  twenty-five  years  passes  before 
Tiglathpileser  III.  attacks  Israel,  and  thirty-five  before  Samaria 
is  destroyed  by  Sargon. 

10.  Sam]  From  S31 ;  cf.  Arabic  The  1  of  the  preformative  has 

arisen  through  a  depression  of  the  vowel  from  Sa>'  (ground-form  yaukhal 
=  yarwkhal') ;  GK.  69  r;  so  K6.  I.  i,  36,  2;  BSttcher,  §475  f.,  Bickell,  §  33, 
Stade,  §  486.  On  the  basis  of  the  proper  name  Savv  (Je.  37s;  cf.  381),  Ew.8 
§127  A  explains  it  as  a  Hoph.  always  used  instead  of  the  QaL  —  V'zjhS] 
From  another  root,  but  similar  in  sound  to  Sam. — 11.  ama]  Emph.  position; 
chiastic  order;  and  the  emph.  inf.  cf.  56  717;  GK.  113*;  Ew.8  §3120. 
— 12.  ma]  Imv.  fol.  by  another  imv.,  and  this  by  an  impf.,  —  a  rare  combi- 


•  Jus. ;  cf.  Har.  f  Ew.  J  Geb. 

$  Cal.,  Ros.,  Mau.,  Hi.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  We.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Dr.  |  See  RP .  III.  51. 
S  Now.  Arch.  II.  275  f.;  WRS.  OTJC.  249  f. 
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nation.— K2jn]  GK.no/;  H.  23,rm.(i). —  Eth.  dat.;  H.  39,7;  Ew.1, 
§3150;  K5.  35.  — 13.  Sirrpa]  Emph.  pos.;  acc.  of  place.  —  mnj  Showing 
that  Sn“P'3  it  masc.,  as  are  all  names  of  towns  in  which  ma  appears;  Ko. 
248  c. — my  ipoin  hS]  Cf.  52  7®  8s.  —  Y?d  enpc]  Note  omission  of  art  with 
qSo  in  this  common  phrase,  cf.  Da.  §  22,  rm.  3.  — 14.  jjrt]  Here  used  is 
the  technical  sense  of  retort,  or  reply  to  an  accusation;  cf.  Jb.  98-14- j6® 
etc.  —  dSo]  The  vb.  seems  to  be  a  loan-word,  being  a  denominative  from 

6  V 

the  Arabic  iimJLj,  a  Jig,  or  Ethiopic  balasa  =  Jig,  or  sycamore  (DL  lex . 
Aeth.  col.  487;  Lag.  BN.  108),  and  evidently  =  to  care  for ,  or  dress.  Jig, 
or  sycamores .  0  renders  kvL^ujv  =  scraping;  0.  similarly  (xopeUnrwv) ;  this, 

perhaps,  points  to  some  process  of  nipping  the  fruit  to  aid  it  in  maturing. 
(Cf.  Lag.  Mit.  I.  68  f.;  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  Bib .  399.)  — 18.  The 

waw  cons.  =  but.  —  pdk  nnn]  In  contrast  with  rorp  idk  na. 

§  13.  A  fourth  vision  of  destruction,  with  an  explanatory 
discourse.  81-14. 

(1)  A  vision  of  summer  fruit,  the  ripeness  of  which  indicates 
that  its  end  has  come;  81  2.  (2)  An  address:  O  ye  who  are 

corrupt,  who  practise  every  manner  of  wrong-doing,  against 
whom  the  earth  quaked,  but  in  vain  —  the  day  is  coming  when 
the  sun  shall  be  darkened,  when  slaughter  shall  prevail,  when 
mourning  shall  be  universal,  when  a  famine  for  the  presence  of 
Yahweh  shall  fill  the  land,  for  he  may  not  be  found ;  when  the 
strongest  shall  faint,  when  men  shall  swear  by  their  gods,  and 
when  they  shall  fall,  never  to  rise.  8+*™»»d*iauf.i3f.# 

This  section  is  a  logical  unit.  It  is  composed  of  seven  strophes  of  trimeter 
movement,  each  of  six  lines.  Each  strophe  represents  a  step  in  the  progress 
of  the  thought :  str.  I  (vs.1- 2),  the  vision  that  the  end  has  come;  str.  2  (vs.44), 
a  pointed  arraignment  of  those  who  stand  accused;  str.  3  (vs.7-®),  the  threat  of 
earthquake;  str.  4  (vs.9-8),  the  darkening  of  the  sun,  the  slaughter  of  multi¬ 
tudes;  str.  5  (v.10),  deep  and  universal  mourning;  str.  6  (vs.11-12),  the  than*  1 
donment  of  his  people  by  Yahweh  ;  str.  7  (vs.18-  14),  despair,  confusion, 
destruction. 

The  most  important  modifications  of  the  text  are  the  following:  (1)  The  1 
omission  of  v.2a,  —  the  question  and  answer,  a  gloss,  after  the  style  of  Zecha*  j 
riah,  which  has  crept  in  and  supplanted  the  original  third  line  of  the  strophe. 
This  third  line  contained,  perhaps,  a  further  description  of  the  pp  aiVa,  cf.  j 
a  similar  expanded  form  in  47  71;  (2)  the  transposition  of  v.®,  describing  the 
wailing  because  of  slaughter,  to  follow  v.9,  thus  making  with  v.9  a  complete 
strophe.  In  its  present  place  v.8  has  no  meaning,  while,  after  v.9,  it  not  only 
continues  the  thought  of  terrible  punishment,  but  prepares  the  way  for  the 
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following  strophe,  which  is  wholly  given  up  to  the  thought  of  mourning; 
(3)  the  omission  of  v.6,  which  consists  of  the  repetition,  with  slight  changes, 
of  2®*,  and  the  gloss  t:w  *U  Sadi;  (4)  the  omission  of  the  stereotyped 
phrases  in  v.Ua:  nvn  ...  run,  Hal’s  transposition  of  vs.Umnd12  to  precede 
911  is  at  least  unnecessary, 

VIII.  1,  2.  The  fourth  vision  of  destruction  —  the  basket  of 
summer  fruit '. 

1.  f'p  ata]  0  47701  Ifrvrov,  perhaps  =  'Sp  (SchrQ.) ;  'A.,  xdXaOot 
dsn&pat  (~  JH®) ;  2.,  K&\aiws  iT&pas;  0.,  Ayyot  6wu>pas  depivijs;  5b  jjul 

9  r 

] ^09 SS TP,  *yi09  or  fZ  (Seb.);  ®  ^**0  |KD;  Y  uncinus  pomorum. 

—  2.  no*'!]  5b  adds  'Sk  nvn. —  fpn]  Hoffm.p.gn  (so  Gu.). 

1.  Thus  the  Lord  Yahweh  showed  me']  Each  of  the  first  four 
visions  begins  with  the  same  words.  —  A  basket  of  summer  fruit ] 
The  word  mbs  occurs  only  once  outside  of  this  passage,  viz.  in 
Je.  5W,  where  it  is  “cage”  (cf.  Assyr.  kilubi ,  bird-net).  The 

word  was  doubtless  a  general  term  for  receptacle  (cf. 
stitch ,  braid),  used  alike  for  cage  or  basket.  The  use  of  jnp, 
summer  fruit  (cf.  Je.  24lff)  is  to  be  connected  with  the  pp  (end) 
of  v.*.  The  picture  in  the  vision  is  suggested  by  the  thought 
concerning  Israel.  —  2.  The  end  has  come  unto  my  people  Israel ] 
The  advance  in  thought  between  this  and  the  former  visions  will 
be  noted.  The  end  is  now  close.  Paronomasia,  or  punning,  is 
not  infrequent  among  the  prophets.*  “TT'is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  words  pp  and  pp  are  at  all  connected  etymologically.*)- 

—  I  will%  not  again  Pass  Ihem  by]  Cf.  7®.  For  v.8,  v.i.,  p.  181. 
This  vision  is  really  a  reassertion  of  the  thought  contained  inj 

the  third  vision,  which  had  been  interrupted.  Three  interpretaV 
tions  are  suggested:  (1)  As  summer  fruit,  when  ripe,  may  not 
last  long,  so  Israel,  ripe  in  her  sins,  shall  now  come  to  an  end.  J 
(2)  As  summer  fruit  is  plucked  when  ripe,  so  that  it  may  not  rot, 
so  shall  Israel  be  removed  from  home  and  carried  into  captivity.  § 
But  it  is  better  to  adopt  another,  viz.  (3)  the  summer  fruit  is  late 

•  See  Je.  illf  5020  84  5120  Ez.  as1®  Mi.  i14f-  Ho.  i® ;  cf.  Casanowicz.  Paronomasia 
in  the  O.  T. 

f  Cf.  Hoffin.,  who  substitutes  f'p  for  fp,  and  treats  may  as  in  78. 

%  So  Cal.,  Mau.,  Now..  Elh.  §  Merc..  Ros.,  Hes.,  Schlier. 
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and  poor,  the  best  being  gathered  earlier ;  a  receptacle  containing 
Rummer  fruit  shows  the  last  of  the  crop,  the  end  of  the  year,  and, 
J)y  analogy,  the  approaching  end  of  Israel’s  kingdom.* 


4-6,  7  f.,  9  and  3,  10,  11  f .,  13  f.  An  address,  growing  out 
of  the  vision,  directed  to  the  corrupt  and  wicked  Israelites,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  certain  and  immediate  destruction  of  the  nation. 
V.4  has  no  connection  with  v.8,  which  for  this  and  other  reasons 
is  transferred  to  follow  v.9. 

4.  D'DKirn]  Read  O'pntfn  =  who  tread  upon  (so  We.,  Now.,  Oet.).  6  d 
iKTplporres  els  t6  rpwl,  the  last  three  words  being,  perhaps,  a  dittog.  of 

p 

iicTplpovra  (so  Hirscht).  5b  ^  =  D'tpNirn  (Seb.),  cf.  £  perr^. — 

P'3K]  SS  om.  —  P'3B>Si]  £om.;  ®  Karadvva&Teforres;  0.  Xi/orrcs;  U deficert 
facitis .  Gr.  dk  ppyS.  Hoffm.  P3»‘H  Now.  D'pr?™  (so  Oort,  Em.;  Marti). 
Oet.  P'3t^,  omitting  1  (so  Bewer,  AJSL.  XIX.  Ii6f.,  who  considers  it  an 
adverbial  expression  meaning  altogether ).  Elh.  which  he  transposes 

between  D'DNPn  and  fV3K.  —  fiK]  ®  dw6  rrjs  yrjs.  Bewer  adds  vn\  — 
5.  rim]  Gr.  ehrn. —  n3B>]  U  merces ;  ®  om.  (so  Marti).  —  n3«»m]  5b  add? 
a  predicate,  viz.  Gr.  ftf'n. —  ->3]  $  (h jaavpdr  =  UW;  so  &  (so  also 

Oort,  Th T.  XIV.  155,  and  Em.;  Gr.,  Elh.).  U  frumentum .  —  fH9pns] 

I  p.  pi.,  as  also  for  the  remaining  infinitives.  —  nip4?]  Oort  {Em.)  pvf^. 
We.  nijSi  (so  Marti,  Now.2).  —  6.  ‘’DS]  ®  dird  xavrbs  (=Si>D);  5b  — 
P3]  ®  yetA/paros;  ®Q'n,  xpdaew s;  perhaps  =  m3  (Va.,  Stek.),or  13tf  (Vol.). 
Gr.  133  or  -13?. — t»3^j]  Hoflm.  Oort  rejects  the  last  three  words 

of  v.6;  while  Ldhr  and  Oet.  consider  the  first  six  a  repetition  from  2*,  and 
doubt  whether  the  last  three  words  should  be  connected  with  v.4,  or  be 
looked  upon  as  the  conclusion  of  a  missing  sentence.  We.,  Now.,  Bau¬ 
mann,  and  Marti  reject  the  entire  verse.  —  7.  apjn  piua]  5b  om.  3  and 
renders  as  an  appos.  to  nw.  Gr.  pro1?.  —  iwk]  0  briXriafHjaerai;  so  C. 

—  rooS]  ©,  misunderstanding,  renders  els  vikos  (cf.  I11). — omepyc]  0  = 
03'ipj?d  (so  Marti).  —  8.  tnr]  Hal.  adds  jPd™  (cf.  9*). —  nnSjr]  'A.,  2.  *«• 
ireurflijorcreu  =  now?  (Hirscht).  —  phs]  Read  1)M'3  (so  Oort,  We.,  Gr.,  Gil, 
Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  All  versions  render  river .  Riedel,  "ms  (cf.  Baumann). 

—  nSa]  ©  cruvrAeia  =  nSs  (Vol.,  Seb.;  adopted  by  Hirscht);  so  5b  01^; 

V  universus;  other  Greek  versions  ireura.  —  npew  merriii]  &  uses  one  vh, 
aaro^<rerat,  the  first  being  probably  a  gloss  (so  Now.,  Elh.,  Oort,  Em^  Oct; 
Gr.  regards  it  as  a  dittog.;  but  cf.  Hirscht).  Hoffm.  for rwrun (so 

We.8).  Read  with  Qcrt  and  several  codd.  nypeo  (cf.  9s)  (so  Gr.,  Hoffm.,  Gil, 
Now.,  Oet.,  et  a/.).  — Elh.  om.  86  as  a  repetition  from  9*.  We.  om.  entire 
v.  (so  Now.,  Lohr,  Marti). 

*  Ba.,  Pu.,  Dr. 
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4.  Hear  this ]  The  beginning  of  a  new  strophe;  the  actual 
threat  will  be  given  later  in  v.7 ;  cf.  31 41.  — Oh  ye  that  tread  upon ] 
This  rendering,  based  upon  the  text  (vj.),  is  preferable; 

cf.  27.  —  And  are  for  making  the  poor  to  cease ]  The  idiom  is  a 
peculiar  one  but  well  established.*  To  translate  “  even  to  make,” 
etc.,t  or,  connecting  it  with  D'fcRcn,  “  panting  after  the  needy  and 
to  destroy,”  J  is  unsatisfactory.  Nor  is  it  advisable  to  read  “and 
on  the  Sabbath  after  the  poor  of  the  land  ”  ( v.s.)f  which  spoils  the 
parallelism,  and  fails  to  furnish  a  consistent  thought ;  or,  “  ye  who 
oppress  the  poor  ”  ( v.s.)f  on  the  basis  of  41  and  &. —  The  poor  of 
the  earth ]  K'thlbh  ;  in  Q*rt.9  "JV ;  the  latter  =  poor ,  wretched 
(of  the  physical  state),  §  the  former  =  humble ,  meek  (of  the  spirit¬ 
ual).  y  The  emphasis  here  is  on  the  low  and  miserable  social  state 
of  the  poor  (cf.  27  Jb.  244  Is.  314f),  for  which  either  form  would  be  a 
correct  expression. If  —  5.  When  will  the  new  moon  pass ]  The  day 
of  the  new  moon  was  celebrated  as  a  religious  festival  (cf.  1  S. 

^5.18.24.27.34.  alsQ  %  R  f  Js  ,18  662S  £z  ^1.6  ,  Qh  ^  with 

TTiD;  Ho.  2 11  Nu.  2811'15  Ne.  io327).  On  this  observance  cf.  Di. 
Lev.  578  f. ;  Benz.  Arch .  464  f. ;  also  Muss-Arnolt,/2?Z.  XI.  72  ff., 
1 60  ff.  The  reference  here  is  to  such  observance ;  it  is  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  that,  like  the  Sabbath,  it  included  suspension  of  trade.**  The 
view  that  ttnrn  means  month ,  the  desire  being  that  some  disaster 
would  come  which  would  increase  the  price  of  grain, or  that  the 
month  is  the  harvest  month  during  which  the  poor  might  gather 
what  they  needed,  J  J  scarcely  deserves  mention.  Note  also  the 
suggestion  of  Graetz  (v.s.)  to  read  “how  long  till  the  new  (com) 
will  pass  away  .  . .  and  the  old  (com)  ”  etc.  —  That  we  may  sell 
grain]  The  eager  desire  to  resume  a  business  in  which  profit 
might  be  gained,  with  utter  disregard  of  all  conventional  and  legal 
restraints,  is  rebuked.  One  can  see  no  occasion  for  the  suggestion 
of  Wellhausen  that  this  reproach  is  strange,  because  ordinarily  the 
corn-merchant  is  no  loser  by  delay  in  disposing  of  his  wares. — And 
the  Sabbath  that  we  may  offer  corn]  This  is  better  §§  than  “open 
(our)  storehouses/*  “  grain  **  by  metonymy  for  “  storehouse  ”  ||  ||  (cf. 

*  Dr.  Tenses,  §  306;  Da.  Syn.  6  96,  rm.  4;  GK.  114/.  ||  Geb.,  Har.,  Mit 

+  AV.  X  Mit.  §Ros.  tHi. 

**  Va.t  Schra.,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Mau.,  Ke.,  Mit.  tt  Ki. 

ft  Merc.  §$  So  generally.  1 1|  Ros. 
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/"VCn.  41“).  This  is  the  earliest  allusion  to  the  Sabbath  in  prophetic 
literature.  —  Diminishing  the  ephah  and  enlarging  the  shekel J  The 
siie  of  the  ephah  is  not  definitely  known,  being  estimated  at  from 
21.26  quarts  (Thenius)  to  40.62  quarts  (Josephus).*  The  shekel 
given  in  gold  or  silver  has  been  variously  estimated,  perhaps  in 
gold  16.37  grains  (=  $10.80)  ;  in  silver  14.55  grains  (=$.6o).f 
—  Perverting  balances  of  deceit ]  i.e.  providing  false  balances.  A 
third  kind  of  deceit  is  here  mentioned.  The  attitude  of  the  right- 
minded  toward  these  practices  is  seen  in  Ho.  127  Jb.  226  Pr.  n1 
20®.  The  legal  attitude  is  given  in  Lv.  19s5  30  Dt.  25u_u;  cC  also 
Ez.  459* 10.  —  6.  This  verse  consists  of  two  elements,  both  of  which 
are  glosses  or  interpolations ;  ( 1 )  To  buy  the  poor  for  silver  and 
the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes ]  A  double  phrase,  of  which  the 
first  part  is  a  modification  and  the  second  a  repetition  of  2 
These  lines  stand  in  no  close  relationship  with  those  which  pre¬ 
cede  (vs.4Enda  refer  to  dealers  in  grain ;  6*  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this) ;  are  entirely  out  of  grammatical  harmony  with  those  which 
follow;  are  a  mere  repetition  (but  in  a  different  context)  of  2*; 
and  may  not  be  adjusted  to  any  satisfactory  construction  of  the 
strophic  system. —  (2)  And  we  sell  the  refuse  of  the  com]  This 
phrase  is  interpreted,  “  and  buy  (the  needy)  for  a  share  by  lot  in  the 
wheat  for  sale  ”  ;  §  is  declared  unintelligible  by  one,  |  and  at  least 
out  of  place  by  another.f  It  is  impossible  to  connect  it  gram¬ 
matically  or  logically  with  what  precedes,  although  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  climax**  of  the  indictment,  or  the  final  proof  of  their  ava- 
rice.ft  The  whole  is  therefore  to  be  taken  as  two  later  explanatory 
glosses,  coming  from  different  hands.  Nowack  suggests  that  per¬ 
haps  in 6b  we  have  a  fragment  of  an  old  saying  by  Amos,  which,  with 
the  addition  of  the  material  in  26  (suggested  by  D*BKOT  in  84  and 


•  Benz.  Arch.  183 f. ;  cf.  Now.  Arch.  I.  203;  and  art.  “Weights  and  Measures," 
DB. 

t  Benz.  Arch.  194;  cf.  Dr.  p.  21 1 ;  WRS.  PEF.,  1894,  P*  229;  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy, 
art.  "  Money,”  DB ;  Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews. 

t  njp  is  used  for  “or,  and  D'St  for  pox,  without  any  serious  modification 
of  the  sense.  The  infinitive  rupS  has  been  taken  as  indicating  the  purpose  of 
the  fraud  described  in  v.<>,  the  inf.  there  indicating  the  method  (Geb.) ;  as  indi¬ 
cating  result  rather  than  purpose  (Hi.),  and  as  (like  Pi?s)  parallel  with 
and  ,vuni\  }  HofTrn.,  changing  text,  vj.  |  Oort. 

H  We.  (who  calls  the  entire  v.  suspicious).  *•  Mit.  ft  Dr. 
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Mi 7 ),  makes  up  the  verse.*  —  7.  Here  begins  a  new  strophe  (vs.7  ®), 
marked  by  the  solemn  introduction  :  Yahweh  hath  sworn  by  the 
glory  of  Jacob ]  The  oath  is  an  evidence  of  indignation,  and  here, 
as  in  4*  68,  “  is  provoked  by  the  spectacle  of  some  crying  moral 
wrong.”  f  @  has  }  against  the  pride  of  Jacoby  but  ^  after  prtw 
=  by .  The  glory  of  Jacob  is  not  Palestine,  the  possession  of 
Jacob  (although  citation  may  be  made  of  Je.  139  Ne.  2®  Ps.  47* 
Dn.  89)  ;  nor,  the  greatness  which  he  has  given  Israel ;  §  nor  =  by 
myself  (cf.  6s),  ||  for  although  Yahweh  himself  is  Israel’s  glory 
(1  S.  15s9),  the  author  of  68  could  hardly  have  described  Yahweh 
as  “  the  glory  of  Jacob  ”  :  it  is  rather  the  vainglorious  boasting  of 
Israel  (cf.  68  Ho.  5®  710),  by  which,  as  an  unchangeable  fact,  Yah¬ 
weh  swears  scornfully^ — I  will  never  forget  all  their  deeds']  i.e.  the 
multitude  of  their  wicked  deeds.  The  elliptical  form  of  the  oath 
is  here  employed  ;  for  the  full  form  see  2  S.  3®  1918,  etc.  —  8.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  arrangement  usually  adopted,**  v.8  is  to  be  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  v.7,  forming  with  it  a  strophe.  The  indignant  feeling 
of  Yahweh  is  shared  by  nature,  and  in  proof  of  this  the  earth  will 
quake.  —  On  this  account  shall  not  the  earth  tremble  ?]  Not  on 
account  of  the  oath  just  sworn, ft  but  on  account  of  the  wicked¬ 
ness  and  corruption  of  Israel,  Yahweh  (cf.  9®)  will  bring  a  convul¬ 
sion  of  the  land  itself.  Tn  describes  the  movement  up  and  down, 
the  restlessness  which  characterizes  the  earthquake.  Some  ft 
have  thought  this  refers  to  the  earthquake  in  Uzziah’s  time  (Am.  i1 
Zc.  14®).  —  And  every  inhabitant  in  her  shall  mourn]  Its  univer¬ 
sality  and  its  grievous  character  are  thus  vividly  depicted.  —  And 
shall  not  the  whole  of  it  rise  like  the  Nile  /]  nxa  has  been  read  like 
light \  §§  but  is  almost  universally  taken  for  nica,  like  the  Nile  (cf.  g5). 


*  Elh.  rearranges  (he  text  of  vsA  *“• *nd  and  translates  as  follows :  — 

(4)  Hear  this,  ye  who  long  to  plunge  the  poor  and  the  miserable  in  ruin, 

(6  a)  To  buy  the  poor  for  money  and  the  miserable  for  a  pair  of  shoes, 

(5  64)  Who  say,  when  will  the  new  moon  be  over  that  we  may  sell  grain 

And  the  Sabbath,  that  we  may  open  the  granary,  and  sell  the  chaff  of  the 
grain? 

Who  diminish  the  measure 

And  advance  the  price 

And  falsify  the  deceitful  balance. 

t  Dr.  X  So  also  Jer.,  Os.,  Jus.,  Schrfi.  $  Bauer.  R  Hes.,  Ke.,  Marti. 

H  We.,  Now.,  Dr.  •*  Dr.  ft  Schegg,  Ke.  XX  Or.  §§  Rashi. 
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The  reference  is  to  the  annual  inundation.  The  rendering,  "  the 
whole  land  shall  be  inundated  as  by  the  Nile,”  *  makes  the  subject 
of  not  the  thing  which  goes  up,  but  that  unto  which  some¬ 
thing  goes  (cf.  Is.  3413  Pr.  2481).  The  interrogation  continues  as 
indicated  in  the  translation  given.  —  And  heave ]  A  gloss;  omitted 
by  <8,  lacking  in  9s  and  superfluous ;  probably  due  to  inability  \ 
to  understand  npTO.f  Cf.  Hoffmann’s  suggestion  (v~s.).  J — And 
sink  like  the  Nile  of  Egypt]  Cf.  Is.  2419®.  This  phenomenon  was 
known  throughout  the  world.  The  usual  translation  makes  "W3 
=  as  by  the  Nile. 

9.  Lohr  and  Marti  reject  the  first  six  words  as  a  later  addition.  —  'naan] 

9  3  p.  with  vqv  as  subj.,  Svcrerai.  Similarly  2.,  0.;  U  occidet ;  ®  'caa. 

—  'roa*nn]  ©  3  p.;  but  TB  tenebrescere  faciam.  —  nin  ora]  Gr.  ora  "iw;  Che. 

(  Crit.  Bib.)  or  mya. —  3.  lS'S'm]  5b  ^aJa  —  nww]  Read  rmr,  singing- 
women ,  since  onw  would  be  expected  for  songs ,  and  the  present  text  yields 
no  sense  (so  Hoffm.,  Oort,  We.,  Gu.,  Now.,  Elh.,  Lohr,  OeL,  Baumann, 
Marti) .  ©  tA  QarvtbimTa,  variously  explained,  eg.  as  =  nnw  (Dahl),  nrvr 
(Va.),  ouifiD  (Vol.),  rWp  (Riedel).  *A.  arpbpiyyes;  0.  tA  hr&n&cw;  2 .<p6ul; 

U  car  dines  =  rYn'X  (Dahl).  —  Sa'n]  ©j$  have  article  (so  Gr.).  —  hwi  ora] 
Superfluous  (so  Lohr,  Marti);  cf.  89.  5b  has  this  phrase  twice,  connecting 
it  the  first  time  with  the  preceding,  and  the  second  time  with  the  following 
context.  The  presence  of  OLE  between  the  two  occurrences  renders  dittog. 
improbable  (Seb.).  —  nrr  una  Onj]  L6hr  transposes  to  the  end  of  the  ▼. 
Baumann,  Marti,  and  Now.2  om.  —  njen  an]  ©  woXAs  A  tottwicw t;  ’S  multi 
morientur;  5b  ^  ^JiaJ. — on  f'Swn]  Read  and  om.  on  as  a 

dittog.  (so  Oort,  Gun.).  ©  iwifybj/to  <rua\ rljp  =  on  *pSs?K;  JJ  proiicietut 
silentium;  5b  {Jy^P  ?A-aJo.  Zeydner  (-^aa?  =)  Dap?  n'Wn  (  TkSt^  1886, 
pp.  205  ff.;  so  Val.).  Elh.  Dya  Oet.  and  Hal.  Dn  rjSwri.  Lohr  suggests 

that  n  of  Dn  was  originally  the  article,  while  D,  or  r,  is  the  initial  letter  of  a 
lost  word,  perhaps  mnarc. — 10.  t.t]  ©  d7axi yroO. —  nn'nn«]  ©  rods  per 
aurov ;  2.,  0.  t6  foxa-rov  rijs  yijs .  Gr.  n^rnapni.  — 11,  The  first  six  words 
are  a  gloss  (so  also  Baumann).  —  ynwa  ajn]  Gr.  inserts  no x\ —  Before  yor*?] 

©  inserts  \ipbv  =  ajn.  —  'nan]  Read  sg.  with  ©j5F®  and  many  Mss.  (so  I 
Dr.,  Marti).  — 12.  ijm]  5b  ^LaJLs&Jo. — 0'c]  ©  vbara  rfy  faXdmft,  a  double 
rendering.  —  idbw'  nnrn]  Gr.  woim  mm  p'n  (?).  — 13.  nj o*?ynn]  ©  Ariel- 
\f/ov<ny.  —  ncxd]  Om.  as  superfluous  to  sense  and  metre  (so  Lohr).  —  1C  L5hr 
om.  14  a  as  a  later  addition.  —  PSC’Ka]  ©  xarA  rod  IXavpoB,  with  own  in 


*  Dathe,  Jus.,  Ros.  f  Now. 

X  There  is  no  good  reason  for  treating  (with  We.)  the  whole  v.  as  a  gloss. 
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[  mind;  £  Oort  mtfto  (so  Gr.,  Elh.).  —  -pnSn]  Baumann  'dSm. — 

yn]  0  6  Otbt  oov.  Oort,  y)3  =  yjK3  (so  We.,  Elh.).  Hoffm.  r\y\  (so  von 
Gall,  Altisr.  KultstUtten ,  49;  Oet.;  Marti;  Now.2;  cf.  Wkl.  A  OF,  II.  194!.). 
Dozy,  {hr.  zu  Mekka ,  31  f.;  so  Now.).  Gr.  "pnS«  (so  Gu.).  Gun.  yjiK. 
Houtsma,  "pnn  {TAT.  X.  91).  Hal.  rvyiK. 

9.  The^next  strophe  is  made  up  of  vs.9“d8.—  /  w/V7  cause  the 
sun  to  set  at  noon ]  The  writer  has  in  mind  the  day  of  Yahweh, 
which  is  characterized  by  great  natural  changes.  These  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  those  with  which  the  prophet  is  familiar.  An  eclipse 
had  occurred  June  15,  b.c.  763,*  the  centre  of  which  passed 
through  Asia  Minor  at  about  38-39°  N.  At  Jerusalem  (31° 
46'  N.)  it  would  be  visible  “as  a  fairly  large  partial  eclipse.” f 
Reference  to  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  has  been  found  by  some, 
also,  in  Mi.  3®  Zc.  146  Jo.  210  31  313  Je.  15*  2  K.  2011  Is.  38s 
(689  b.c.)  ;  X  Ez.  3018  327*8  (556  b.c.)  ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  is  there  direct  mention  of  an 
eclipse,  and  that  in  all  the  cases  cited  greater  or  less  doubt 
exists  whether  there  was  really  any  thought  of  an  eclipse.  This 
leaves  our  passage  as  the  only  clear  case  of  an  indirect  char¬ 
acter.  —  3.  The  result  of  such  an  eclipse  is  the  terror  and  dismay 
which  first  appear  in  connection  with  the  palace  life  ;  the  singing 
women  of  the  palace  shall  wail~\  For  text  v.s.  The  word  b3Tr, 
Assyrian  ekallu ,  means  large  house ,  used  ordinarily  of  temple  in 
Hebrew,  although  just  as  regularly  of  palace  in  Assyrian.  §  An¬ 
other  rendering  is  “  walls  ”  (nrntf).  ||  Some  urge  against  the  trans¬ 
lation  palace  the  representation  in  6**,  and  the  use  by  Amos  of 
rroo-iK  to  express  the  idea  of  palace  (68  i4,71012  etc.)f ;  but  this 
is  not  conclusive.  Wailing  was  the  ordinary  sign  of  grief  for  the 
dead  (Is.  1528  167  etc.).  —  A  multitude  of  carcasses ]  The  eclipse 
foretells  and  accompanies  the  direst  of  all  disasters  —  an  indis¬ 
criminate  slaughter.  —  In  every  place  they  are  cast ]  The  imper¬ 
sonal  one  casts  is  used  for  the  passive,**  or  better  ( v.s .)  vocalize  as 


•  According  to  Michaelis,  Feb.  9,  784  B.C. ;  but  cf.  Dr.  who  cites  von  Oppolzer, 
Canon  der  Finsternisse  —  vol.  52  (1887)  of  the  Denksckriftcn  of  the  Vienna  Acad¬ 
emy  ;  G.  Smith.  Eponym  Canon,  46  f.t  83.  t  Dr. 

%  V.  Bosanquet,  TSBA.  III.  31  ft,  V.  261 ;  Pinches,  DB .  I.  193. 

{  Cf.  Boutflower,  AJSL.  XVII.  244-9.  0  *.  Dahl. 

**  Geb.,  Va.,  Mau.,  Ba. 
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passive.  So  great  is  the  slaughter  that  the  burial  is  thus  promis¬ 
cuous.  Some  prefer  to  take  the  verb  as  imperative,  “  throw  them 
anywhere.”  *  If  the  text  is  allowed  to  stand,  Dn  is  translated 
Hush  /]  So  deep  is  the  despair,  and  so  great  the  danger,  that 
silence  is  enjoined  by  those  who  are  removing  their  dead  (cf. 
the  gloss  in  69,10).  But  this  is  quite  doubtful.  The  principal 
treatments  of  D,"t  have  been:  (1)  as  an  adverb,  in  silence  ;\ 
(2)  as  an  imperative,  be  silent (3)  as  an  interjection 
(4)  as  connected  with  the  following  sentence;#  (5)  as  a  mar¬ 
ginal  note  added  to  express  the  feeling  of  some  reader  ;T 
(6)  omitted  as  unintelligible;**  (7)  rendered,  with  a  change  of 
text  (v.s.)f  “  casts  bitterness  ”  ;  ft  (8)  it  is,  most  probably,  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  'tfH,  an  abbreviation  for  (v.s.).  The  strophe  is  the 

most  picturesque  of  this  series.  It  is  strictly  logical  —  the  eclipse 
—  the  slaughter  —  the  confusion  and  despair  of  the  buriaL  The 
dramatic  effect  is  probably  not  so  definite  nor  so  strong  as  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  G.  A.  Smith.  — 10.  Anct  I  will  turn  your  pilgrimages 
into  mourning']  The  pilgrimages  or  festivals  were  the  types  of 
rejoicing  (Is.  3029  Ho.  211  La.  515). —  And  all  your  songs  int§ 
dirges]  Cf.  v.8  and  51.  —  Sackcloth ]  i.e.  a  coarse  cloth  made  of 
goats’  hair  or  camels*  hair.  It  was  the  garb  of  prophets  (Is.  20* 
Zc.  134  2  K.  i8  Mk.  i6)  and  mourners  (Is.  158  2212),  and  was  worn 
next  to  the  skin  (1  K.  2127  2  K.  630  Jb.  1615  Is.  3211),  being  bound 
about  the  loins  (Ez.  718),  sometimes  as  the  only  garment  (1  K.  20* 
2 127),  and  sometimes  under  an  outer  cloak  (2  K.  630).  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  a  loin  cloth  of  sackcloth  was  the  earliest  dress  of  the 
Hebrews  (cf.  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt ,  200  ff.),  and  the  use  of 
it  in  mourning  is  an  illustration  of  the  general  custom  of  retaining 
ancient  forms  and  usages  in  religious  ceremonies.  — Baldness] 
This  was  another  sign  of  mourning ;  it  was  artificially  produced 
the  hair  on  the  forehead  being  shaved  off  (Dt.  141).  It  was  a 
custom  common  to  Hebrews,  Moabites  (Is.  152),  Phoenicians 
(Ez.  2731),  Philistines  (Je.  47s),  Arabs  (Agh.  xv.  12),  and  many 
others.  It  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  ancestor- worship,  the  object  of 


*  r,  Merc.,  Hd.  t  Merc.,  Har.  ||  SS.  ••  We. 

f  Cal.,  Os.,  Va.,  Schro.,  Mau.,  Ba.,  St.  §  Drusius.  ^  Gun.  ft  Efo. 

XX  Cf.  Schwally,  Das  Leben  nach  dem  Tode,  12  ff. ;  Kennedy,  art.  "  Sackcloth,” 
DB.\  Now.  Arch.  I.  193. 
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it  being  to  establish  an  inviolable  covenant  between  the  living  and 
the  dead,  whereby  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  latter  are  assured 
to  the  former.  In  Arabia  the  hair  was  deposited  on  the  tomb. 
Hair,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth,  was  thought  to  be  a  special 
seat  of  life  and  strength  (cf.  the  story  of  Samson) ;  hence,  like 
blood,  it  was  considered  especially  efficacious  as  a  bond  of  union. 
For  the  later  Hebrew  use  of  the  custom,  cf.  Is.  324  2212  Mi.  ilfl 
Ez.  718  etc.*  —  And  I  will  make  if]  Not  the  land  and  its  people, f 
but  the  lamentation  and  sorrow  of  Israel  on  this  terrible  day.  t  — 
Like  the  mourning  for  an  only  son]  An  expression  of  the  most 
intense  sorrow,  cf.  Je.  6s8  Zc.  1210.  There  is  no  reference  to  Tam- 
muz,  the  Assyrian  Adonis.  —  And  the  end  of  it]  That  is,  of  the 
mourning ;  §  not  of  the  Messianic  times,  ||  nor  of  the  land.1T — As 
a  bitter  day]  Theirs  will  be  a  hopeless  sorrow,  the  end  of  which  is 
worse  than  the  beginning.**  — 11.  And  I  will  send  a  famine]  In 
such  misery  the  people  will  naturally  turn  to  Yahweh,  but  there 
will  be  a  famine  and  thirst,  not  for  bread  nor  for  water,  but  for 
hearing  the  word  of  Yahweh]  The  singular,  as  in  versions  (v.s.).  — 
12.  And  they  shall  wander  from  sea  to  sea]  i.e.  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  tt  (cf*  Ps.  72s  lofZc.  910  Jo.  220)  ;  or, 
perhaps,  the  term  is  a  more  general  one,  meaning  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  H — And  from  the  North  wen  to  the  rising  of  the  sun 
they  shall  run  to  and fro]  A  brief  expression  designating  the  earth 
with  reference  to  its  quarters.  —  They  shall  not  find  it]  Cf.  1  S.  28® 
Ez.  7a8  Je.  3717.  This  is  the  climax  of  distress. 

The  arguments  for  treating  this  strophe  (vs.11*  l2)  as  an  interpolation 
(Oort,  We.,  Ko.  ( Einl \  304*/),  Now.,  Che.  in  EB.,  Lohr,  et  all)  have  little 
force.  It  is  urged:  (1)  that  literal  and  figurative  thirst  cannot  properly 
be  so  closely  joined;  (2)  that  the  formula  in  v.18  points  back  to  v.9,  and  not 
to  “  Lo,  the  days  are  coming  ”  (v.11).  But  in  answer  it  is  to  be  said  that 
(1)  the  word  KQX2  (v.18)  is  a  gloss;  (2)  likewise  the  words,  “  Behold,  the 
days  are  coming;  it  is  the  oracle  of  the  Lord  Yahweh”  (v.11);  (3)  these 
verses  make  a  complete  strophe,  the  essential  thought  of  which,  abandonment 


•  CL  WRS.  Sem.  323  ff.;  arts,  on  "  Baldness,”  by  Macalister,  DB.,  and  W.  Max 
Mtiller,  Jew.  Enc.\  art.  “  Cuttings”  (§  3),  by  C.  J.  Ball,  EB. 

f  Cal.,  Merc.,  Ros.,  Hd.,  Or.,  Mit.  $  We.,  Dr.,  Elh.  H  Or. 

X  Geb.,  Hi.,  Ke.,  We.,  Dr.,  Elh.  ||  Schegg. 

••  Oort  and  Gun.  are  unwarranted  in  pronouncing  v.w*  unintelligible, 
ft  Va^  Jus.,  Ros.,  Or.,  Mit.,  Marti.  XX  Ke.,  Now. 
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of  the  people  by  Yahweh,  is  most  appropriate  after  the  description  of  the 
bitter  mourning  (in  the  preceding  strophe).  Marti  om.  11  *• as  glosses. 

13.  A  new  strophe  now  begins,  —  the  last,  which  describes  the 
pitiable  plight  of  the  nation.  The  fairest  maidens  and  the  youths] 
The  flower  of  the  people,  and  its  strength,  shall  faint ]  This  is  no 
anticlimax ;  nor  is  there  real  force  in  the  argument  for  omitting 
this  verse  instead  of  vs.U12.*  The  moment  one  recognizes  the 
division  into  strophes,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  difficulty  arises 
in  going  from  v.12  to  v.u.  — 14.  The  flower  of  the  people  hare 
been  they  who  swear  by  Samaria's  guilt ]  The  calf  at  Bethel; 
cf.  np  nKtDn,  Ho.  io8;  but  since  Amos  nowhere  else  attacks  any 
special  feature  of  the  cult,  and  since  Samaria  is  not  used  else¬ 
where  by  him  for  Israel,  Wellhausen  supposes  that  originally  there 
stood  here  the  name  of  the  god  of  Bethel. f  Notice  should  be 
taken  of  the  emendation  adopted  by  W.  R.  Smith,  Oort,  Graetz, 
and-  Elhorst  of  mtfK,  Asherah,  for  HOT* ;  but  cf.  Stade,  ZAW. 
III.  13,  and  Hoffmann,  ibid.  123.  —  And  say :  as  liveth  thy  God, 
O  Dari\  The  calf  at  Dan,  in  northern  Israel,  near  the  base  of 
Mt.  Hermon  ( 1  K.  1 2®) .  J  Swearing  was  a  part  of  the  routine 
of  worship,  cf.  Dt.  618  io20  Is.  481  Je.  1216.  Under  the  Canaanitish 
influence,  there  had  come  to  be  different  Yahwehs  at  different 
places,  with  different  names;  cf.  Gn.  i618  2138  33®  35*. § — And 
by  the  way  of  Beersheba"]  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
there  have  been  suggested  ( v.s .)  :  (1)  thy  darling,  (2)  thy  well 
(3)  thy  lord,  (4)  thy  god.  It  is  possible  to  understand  “way” 
of  the  method  of  worship  at  Beersheba  (cf.  Ju.  2**  Je.  10*)  ;  bat, 
on  the  whole,  it  seems  preferable  to  take  it  of  the  pilgrimages 
to  Beersheba,  with  which  may  be  compared  those  to  Mecca.  | 
— And  they  shall  fall  and  not  rise  again ]  The  conception  of 
God  is  so  far  from  the  true  one,  and  the  worship  based  upon 
it  is  so  far  from  that  which  Yahweh  desires,  that  utter  ruin  awaits 
the  people.^ 

1.  ata]  A  noun  of  the  same  form  as  Siaj,  from  the  ground-form  3^? 

(t  -A)  as  is  shown  by  the  Assyrian  equivalent  kMbi,  bird-net  (cf.  Winckkf. 
ZA.  VI.  145;  Zimmern,  ibid.,  157),  which  occurs  as  a  Canaanitish  glom  in  the 

•  GAS.  185.  f  So  Now.,  Che.  ( EB.)9  Marti.  J  Stanley,  Sin .  and  Pal.  461. 

§  Now.  Arch.  II .  8  f.  0  GAS.,  Dr.  U  Paton.  fBL.  XIIL  » 
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Tell-el  Amarna  letters.  Cf.  GK.  84  a,  p. —  2.  S  nap]  Cf.  78;  these  are  the 
only  two  cases  of  this  phrase;  the  more  common  expression  for  forgive 
is  Sp  lap  (Mi.  718). — 4.  n'atfS]  With  syncopation  of  n,  GK.  53  y.  Inf.  cstr. 
continuing  a  ptcp.,  H.  29,  5  a;  Ko.  413  v;  Dr.  §  206.  —  'up]  For  which  Qr. 
”jp.  'up  in  Kt.  and  Qr.  is  found  in  one  Ms.  which  is  followed  by  the  second 
and  the  third  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (Naples,  about  1491-1493,  and 
Brescia,  1494) ;  while  another  Ms.,  followed  by  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Bible 
(Pesaro,  1511-1517)  and  by  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  has  ”jp  in  both  Kt. 
and  Qr.  (see  Ginsburg).  For  explanations  of  forms  cf.  Barth,  NB.  §  113; 
Lag.  BN.  pp.  48, 188, 190,  and  Alii.  1. 81 ;  BDB.  up  and  up  differ  in  meaning 
(v.s.,  and  cf.  Lag.  Mil.  1. 81),  but  the  line  between  them  cannot  be  very  strictly 
drawn,  for  they  are  frequently  interchanged, — a  confusion  no  doubt  partly  due 
to  the  Massoretes.  —  5.  iae>  rrvaew]  Impf.  with  1  to  denote  purpose;  cogn. 
acc.— -popnS]  This  infinitive  and  the  following  are  parallel  with  idk1?  at  the 
beginning  of  the  verse,  the  construction  being  that  of  concomitant  circum¬ 
stance,  equivalent  to  the  gerundive;  cf.  Dr.  §  206;  GK.  1140;  H.  29,  3*. — 
utkc]  Cf.  Pr.  II1  2d28  Ho.  128  Mi.  611  (pen  '?ko);  and  the  opposite  (pis  imd) 
Lv.  198®  Ez.  4510  Pr.  1611  Jb.  316.  Other  words  are  D^b  and  13,1  (Is.  46®). — 
7.  iwk  ok]  Ellipt.  form  of  oath;  Ew.8  356  ;  GK.  149  £;  H.  48,  ga; 
K8.  391  k. —  ns^]  Other  phrases  denoting  the  same  idea  are  i>i>  inS; 
ill  11  ip;  oSip  ip  (Je.  77  Ps.  10317);  oSipS  (Gn.  3“);  igS  (Am.  1 11  Ps.  1910); 
ip  np  (Ps.  8318). — 8.  kS  .  .  .  n]  The  two  particles  separated.  —  nppeui] 
Kt.  npeui.  In  some  Mss.  nppcw  is  found  in  Kt.  and  Qr.,  and  so  also  in  the 
Complutensian  Polyglot.  Cf.  no 3  =  pa 3. — 9.  onnj]  According  to  Lag.  BN. 

-T 

129,  16,  this  is  connected  with  Arab,  ff  ^  (  =  to  step  forth),  and,  like  the 
Arab.  literally  =  back  (cf.  Assyr.  ilru),  and  denotes  the  midday  as  the 

highest  point  in  the  sun’s  course.  Ko.  II.  i.  p.  93  derives  it  from  ins  =  in?  ( to 
shine).  It  occurs  (01ns)  in  Mesha-Stone,  1.  15.  It  appears  to  be  a  dual 
form;  cf.  O'anp  (Ex.  1612).  —  yiK4?]  S  introducing  the  obj.,  a  common  Ara¬ 
maic  usage ;  Ko.  289  d.  —  8.  Sa'n]  Probably  a  loan-word  from  Sumerian  e-gal 
(= great  house),  which  has  passed  over,  directly  or  indirectly,  into  Assyr.,  Arab., 
Aram.,  Syr.,  Ethiop.,  and  Heb.  (Oppert;  Schra.  H'dllenfahrt  der  Istar,  p.  148; 
COT.  II.  39;  Haupt,  E-vowel,  11  f.;  Lehmann,  Samaliumuktn,  126).  Aram, 
and  Syr.  K>a'n,  and  Assyr.  ekallu  =  palace  or  temple,  but  the  latter  meaning  is 
rare  in  Assyr.  (Dl.  HWB.),  while  in  Ethiop.  and  Heb.  it  is  the  prevailing 
one.  It  is  used  of  palaces,  as  here,  in  I  K.  211  2  K.  2018  Is.  I322  397 
2  Ch.  367  Na.  27  Ps.  45®* 18  Ho.  814  Jo.  4®  Pr.  3028.  The  word  is  much  more 
frequent  in  post-exilic  literature  than  in  early  writings,  which  may  be  due  to 
Assyrian  influence  or  to  the  greater  prominence  of  the  temple  in  Hebrew 
thought,  or  to  the  combined  influence  of  both  causes  (cf.  BDB.  228).— 
iS'S>n]  Other  words  used  in  mourning  are  :  rwp  kbu,  pp,  ibd,  113,  *?2Kf 
up,  njK,  up,  non,  nru.  — 10.  nj'p]  Cf.  51.  The  elegiac  measure  appears  in 
this  verse  with  the  introduction  of  the  word  rwp;  the  evenly  balanced  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  preceding  verses  are  dropped,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  mem- 
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bers  consisting  of  long  and  short  lines,  with  the  long  line  each  time  containhf 
the  predicate  of  the  short  line.  It  is  limited  to  this  verse  (cf.  Bu.  ZAIV.  II.  . 
—  n-]  Neut.,  GK.  135/;  H.  2,  3.  — I'rr]  Obj.  gen.;  GK.  1284;  K6.  336 L 
— 11.  ok  '3]  Here  adversative;  not,  as  frequently,  exceptive;  cf.  GK.  163* 
Note  K6.  372  4.  —  'roSprn]  Pf.  with  Waw  cons,  in  apodosis  following  1 
ptcp.,  H.  25,  2  d\  K6.  361  c. —  On  use  of  •?  cf.  K6.  281  /.  —  li.  pes, 
mrc]  In  Heb.  the  points  of  the  compass  are  denoted  in  three  ways:  (1)  with 
reference  to  one’s  position  facing  the  east  they  are  o-tp  or  D'np  (east),  pr  or 
P'P  (south),  nnnK  ( west ),  'jkdb'  ( north );  (2)  with  reference  to  the  sun  they 
are  mm  or  rop  mro  ( east ),  om  (south'),  ror  kod  or  (west),  pa 

(north);  (3)  geographically,  ujj  (south).  O'  (west).  —  tooup']  Denotes  ib 
uncertain  roaming  up  and  down  in  order  to  find  something  (2  Ch.  169  Je.  51 
Zc.  410  Dn.  124  =  to  search  through  a  writing).  — 18.  njo^nrJ  On  fonnd 
GK.  544,  146^.  — 14.  yacu]  The  custom  of  attesting  the  truth  of  a  matter 
by  oath  was  exceedingly  common  among  the  Hebrews.  Most  commonplace 
affairs  were  ratified  by  oath  (Gn.  2i25ff);  in  certain  cases  a  man’s  oath  was 
sufficient  to  establish  his  own  innocence  (Ex.  226t9t12);  treaties  were  made 
binding  by  oath  (Gn.  2i23f),  likewise  promises  (Gn.  24s7  50s1).  This  fre¬ 
quent  usage  caused  it  to  become  little  more  than  an  emphatic  form  of  state¬ 
ment,  as  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  Yahweh  himself  is  spoken  of  as  swearing  to 
do  or  not  do  certain  things  (eg.  68  Je.  4918).  Since  oath  was  usually  taken 
in  the  name  of  the  god  worshipped  by  the  one  swearing,  it  came  about  that 
swearing  by  a  god  was  considered  synonymous  with  worshipping  a  god  (Dt. 
618  i6*>  je.  i216  is.  481). —  *n]  Not  the  st.  cstr.  of  the  substantive  ^(Ew.1 
329 ;  Ko.  II.  i.  p.  42),  but  a  contracted  form  of  the  adj.  'n  (whose  st  cstr. 
appears  only  in  Dn.  127),  the  two  forms  of  the  adj.  having  been  differentiated 
by  the  Massoretes  who  reserved  'n  for  oaths  sworn  by  Yahweh,  and  used 
in  oaths  sworn  by  false  gods  and  other  non-enduring  persons  and  thing! 
(Hoffm.  ZAW.  III.  124;  GK.  93,  aa,  note;  BSZ.,  BDB.). 


§  14.  A  fifth  vision  of  destruction,  with  a  passionate  de¬ 
scription  of  the  min.  91_8\  (1)  A  vision  of  the  downfall  of  the 

altar  at  Bethel,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Northern  religion,  and  of 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  votaries  ;  91.  (2)  A  vivid  expression  of  the 

thought  that  escape  is  impossible,  whether  they  flee  to  the  under¬ 
world,  or  to  the  heavens,  to  the  top  of  Carmel  or  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea;  or  even  if  they  are  captives  in  a  foreign  land; 
9s-4.  (3)  An  assurance  that,  after  all,  Israel,  because  of  sin, 

will  be  treated  like  other  nations,  whose  migrations,  as  well  as 
that  of  Israel,  Yahweh  has  conducted ;  and  that  complete  de¬ 
struction  awaits  the  nation,  in  spite  of  her  feeling  of  fake 
security;  9™*. 
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This  section  is  clearly  composed  of  four  strophes  of  six  lines  each.  The 
movement  is  for  the  most  part  tetrameter,  although  occasionally  for  the  sake 
of  more  vivid  description  it  falls  into  the  trimeter.  Strophe  I  (v.1)  presents 
the  vision  of  the  catastrophe;  strophes  2,  3  (vs.*-4)  describe  the  utter  impossi¬ 
bility  of  escape ;  strophe  4  (vs.7-6  *)  silences  the  objection,  which,  of  course,  an 
Israelite  would  urge,  that  Yahweh,  as  Israel's  God,  could  not  thus  humiliate 
her. 

The  more  important  modifications  of  the  text  are:  (1)  the  treatment  of 
vs.5- 6  as  a  later  interpolation,  on  the  same  grounds  as  assigned  for  418  5*- 9; 
(2)  the  omission  of  v.8c,  “except  that  I  will  not  utterly  destroy  the  house  of 
Jacob ;  it  is  the  oracle  of  Yahweh,”  as  a  gloss  inserted  by  a  later  hand  to 
modify  the  absolute  assertion  of  destruction  made  by  Amos,  and  as  a  connect¬ 
ing  link  to  the  section  of  promise  which  was  added,  perhaps  by  the  same  hand. 


1.  narorrSy  .  .  .  wm]  C  Knato^Sy  nanao  pSnDK  injjj  rn 
—  -p]  Gr.  nsK(?);  Volz  (ThLZ,!  1900,  p.  291)  and  Marti,  Tp.. —  wean] 
6  br\  t6  l\a<rT^pio¥(j=  rnaan);  U  cardinem;  *A.  (tA)  olKoSdfxTjua;  2.,  0.  ixl 

r 

tA  Kipdpiow;  Sb  |io^  Gr.  aaw(?).  Lohr  calls  attention  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  dittog.  in  iiPnan  *p. —  O'COn]  Q  rA  ir pAxi/Xa;  U  sup erlim inaria  ; 

5b  I&AjLpI  —  ayxa]  Imv.,  so  0  AtA/to^or;  TB  avaritia  ;  5b  ^coi^aJ.  Seb.  Djxai. 
Lag.  ( Anmerk .  t.  gr.  Uebers.  der  Prov.  V./)  oyxa  =  oyra,  in  wrath ,  cf.  Hb.  312. 
Oort,  arm  or  D?sa«.  Elh.  oSaam  tao  yxa  ^yxai.  Gr.  oyxam  =  oyxcm(?). 
Oet.  Dtxpj\  Volz  (op.  cit.)  and  Marti,  tfjna  ogxaK  icmi. —  oSa]  0  t&ptup; 
so  U.  —  2.  nrrv]  0  Karaxpv  pQaip.  Oort,  nnp'  (so  Gr.).  Gun.  rrv,  with 
fol.  a  omitted.  L6hr  and  Baumann  om.  v.2  as  late  and  as  out  of  harmony 
with  the  strophic  arrangement.  —  8.  dni]  0  ihp.  —  'ry  ujo]  Baumann  and 
Now.2  om.  as  gloss.  —  ypip]  0&  pi.  —  ddc»]  Oort  om.  c. — 4.  'ry]  0  pi. 
Lohr  and  Now.2  om.  45  as  Jeremianic.  —  5.  5b  inserts  ten  at  beginning  (so 
Gr.).  Before  niK3X“i]  0  inserts  A  Beds  =  'hSk  (so  Elh.,  Oet.);  cf.  the 
remark  of  We.,  “Am.  does  not  say  nwa*n  mrp,  but  an  'nSn  V* —  jnem] 
41  xai  ffdXevotp  abr^p ;  5b  Mo.  —  nSa]  0  ovprfKeta  abriji  (=  n^a),  the 
pron.  being  absent  in  88;  so  5b ;  U  omnis ,  but  in  88  universus.  —  nypen] 
Gr.  nypwi. —  na  'asn  Sa  iSam]  Elh.  om.  as  repetition  from  88. — Oet.  om.  54 
as  repetition  from  88.  —  tmp]  Riedel,  ind. —  6.  inbyr]  d  is  a  dittog.;  read 
vn*Sy  or  cf.  Ps.  1048  (so  Oort,  Gun.,  Gr.,  We.,  Mit.,  Now.,  Elh.,  Oet., 

Marti).  0  sg.  —  imam]  0  koX  t^p  brayytXlap abrov;  Sb  01 7  both 

possibly  deriving  it  from  om;  cf.  Jb.  2181  Is.  447  (Va.,  Seb.,  Vol.,  et  at.). 
Other  Greek  versions,  dfopiip.  Gr.  imam.  —  nw]  0£  add  nwax  (so  Gr.). 
Vs.5  6  are  to  be  associated  with  418  5*  9,  and  treated  as  an  insertion ;  for 
the  argument  in  full  v.i.  —  7.  wSi]  &  =  njn. —  unoa]  0  2.  KanraAojcfas; 
so  C&U. — "vp]  0  pbBpov ,  deriving  it  from  tip;  0.  rolxov ;  *A.,  E*.  K  e/p; 
Sb  S.  K vpjjvrii ;  TB  Cyrene;  ®  —  8.  nKom]  &  tQp  hpuipTtoXQp. — 

'j-ik  *ry]  Oort,  oto  'pg.  — an  >a  o*k]  A  gloss. 
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IX.  1-4.  The  vision  of  destruction  ;  the  impossibility  of  escape. 

1.  I  saw]  This  vision  has  an  entirely  different  introduction  from 
those  of  the  preceding  visions.  Here  Yahweh  himself  appears,  the 
symbol  being  no  longer  used.* — By  the  altar]  The  translation 
on  f  is  too  specific  (but  cf.  f)  ;  the  idea  is  that  of  leaning,  or 
hovering,  over;  cf.  Nu.  23s* 6  1  K.  131  1  S.  25s4  Is.  6*.  J  The  altar 
in  the  prophet’s  vision  was  not  the  altar  in  general  as  a  place  of 
refuge,  §  nor  the  altar  at  Jerusalem,  including  the  temple  and  all 
that  the  temple  represented,  |  nor  in  particular  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering  at  Jerusalem ;  %  but,  rather,  the  altar  at  Bethel,**  reference 
being  made  to  the  form  of  religion  practised  at  the  northern  sanc¬ 
tuaries  (cf.  814),  concerning  which  already  much  has  been  said. 
The  chief  temple  of  Northern  Israel  was  located  in  Bethel. — And 
he  said]  The  person  commissioned  to  do  the  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion  is  not  mentioned.  It  was  not  the  prophet, ft  but  rather 
one  of  the  angels  in  Yahweh’s  court  (cf.  2  S.  24“  1  Ch.  2115). 
—  Smite  the  capitals]  Originally  "Tinc$  was,  perhaps,  the  ornament 
or  knop  (cf.  Ex.  2531  ®ff  )  at  the  top  of  the  column  (Zp.  214) ; 
later,  the  capital  itself,  here  used  collectively.  These  capitals 
at  the  top  of  the  columns,  on  which  rests  the  roof  of  the  altar¬ 
building,  shall  be  smitten  with  a  violent  blow. —  That  the  thresh¬ 
olds  may  shake]  The  posts,  §§  or  thresholds,  1 1  or  sills  which 
really  formed  the  foundation.  Some  of  the  old  interpreters 
understood  these  phrases  to  be  intended  figuratively  of  the  kings, 
princes,  and  high  priests.  According  to  Ewald  both  terms  apply 
to  the  altar;  nines  to  the  knop,  i.e.  the  horns;  mo  to  the 
bottom  of  the  altar;  so  that  the  whole  altar  is  shivered,  and 
the  pieces  fly  upon  the  assembled  people.  —  Yea  break  diem 
off  (/)]  is  so  difficult  that  Wellhausen  and  Nowack  give 

it  up.  It  is  perhaps  an  imperative.***  The  suffix  evidently  refers 
to  the  parts  of  the  temple,  i>.  the  capitals,  or  the  sills,  or  both. 


•  Cf.  Hi.,  Ba.  X  Ew.,  Ba.,  Dr.  fl  Cal.,  Ros..  Ke. 

t  Diistcrdieck,  SK.t  1849,  p.  914.  §  Dahl,  Mit.  U  Os.,  Merc. 

00  Har.,  ML,  Ew.,  Hi.,  Ba.,  Schlier,  Pu.,  Or.,  Gun.,  We.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Dr.,  Eft-. 
Marti.  ft  Jus.,  Ba. 

XX  Jer.,  Theod.,  Os.,  Merc.  =  Ros.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Ke.,  Pu.,  Now.,  Dr.  CaL, Geb. 

(Ill  Jus.,  Hd.,  We.,  Mit.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Dr.,  Marti.  *5  Eg.  Merc., Geb. 

So  ®,  Merc.,  Va.,  Ros.,  Schrd.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Or.,  Gun.,  Mit,  BDB.,  GAS.,  Dr. 


Elhorst  by  emendation  of  this  and  the  two  following  words  (p.j.) 
gets  this  sense :  “  Those  who  seek  unjust  gain  from  corn,  I  will 
deprive  of  children.* * — And  the  residue  of  them]  Cf.  i8  42.  This 
is  not  the  beginning  of  a  new  verse,  but  a  continuation  of  the 
vision,*  for  the  picture  includes  the  falling  altar,  those  crushed 
beneath  it,  and  also  those  who  escape  and  flee  to  meet  a  death 
even  more  terrible,  death  by  the  sword.  There  is  no  reference 
to  the  common  people.f  The  phrase  means  the  last  one  of 
them,  X  i.e,  the  one  left  from  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  — 
There  shall  not  escape  a  fugitive ]  There  can  be  no  escape  from 
Yahweh.  It  is  this  thought  which  is  expanded  in  the  strophe 
that  follows.  —  2.  Dig  through  to  Sheol]  The  under-world,  the 
abode  of  the  dead  (Is.  14®' u  Jb.  n8  26s f),  located  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  earth  (Eph.  4®),  and  therefore  a  most  appropriate 
and  significant,  though  hyperbolical,  example  of  inaccessibility. 
—  Climb  up  to  heaven]  The  utmost  height  (Je.  51s8).  The  two 
terms  biKtf  and  are  often  thus  employed  as  points  of* 

extreme  opposition;  cf.  Jb.  n8  Ps.  1397  8  Is.  711  Mat.  n28.  §  — 
3.  At  the  top  of  Carmel ]  Carmel  was  another  example  of  in¬ 
accessibility,  not  only  for  its  height  (1800  ft.  above  the  sea), 
but  more  especially  for  its  limestone  caves  (said  to  exceed  2000 
in  number,  and  to  be  so  close  together  and  so  serpentine  as  to 
make  the  discovery  of  a  fugitive  entirely  impossible),  and  its 
forests,  which  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  ||  were  the  retreat  of  robbers. 
Cf.  Ju.  6*  1  S.  13®  1  K.  iS42.^ — Bottom  of  the  sea ]  The  only 
place  remaining  for  a  fugitive  compelled  to  leave  the  land,  of 
which  Carmel,  projecting  into  the  sea,  was  the  last  portion.** 
The  sea  was  of  course  the  Mediterranean,  and  hence  the  ser¬ 
pent]  could  not  have  been  the  crocodile, ft  nor  the  venomous 
marine  serpents  found  in  tropical  regions;  XX  the  reference  must 
be  to  the  imaginary  sea-monster  supposed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  its  abode  in  the  depths  of  the  sea;  Gn.  in  Is.  271. §§ 


•  On  the  contrary  We.,  Now.  J  Ew.,  We.,  Mit,  GAS.,  Now.,  Dr. 

f  Cal.,  Os.,  Geb.,  Ros. 

§  Cf.  St^rk,  SIC.  LXXVI.  157  ff.,  who  uses  this  clause  to  prove  that  Yahweh 
was  thought  of  as  dwelling,  not  in  the  heavens,  but  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

||  XVI.  2,  28.  **  Dr.  ft  Ki.  tt  Pu¬ 
ll  Cf.  Pu.,  Ke.,  Dr.  §§  Or.,  Mit,  Now.,  Dr.,  Marti. 
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—  4.  If  they  go  ( about)  in  captivity ]  Cf.  5*.  The  prophet  has 
no  definite  place  in  mind — either  in  Egypt  or  Assyria.  It  is 
perhaps  an  allusion  to  another  Israelitish  conception,  viz.  that 
outside  of  Palestine  Yahweh  had  no  power  over  them ;  since  in 
a  strange  and  foreign  land  they  would  be  under  the  power  of 
the  god  or  gods  of  that  land ;  cf.  Jon.  i1.  From  this  point 
of  view,  the  remark,  “  Elsewhere  exile  is  the  worst  threat ;  here 
that  is  surpassed/*  *  has  no  place.  —  The  sword  and  it  will  slat 
them ]  The  serpent,  upon  Yahweh’s  command,  would  bite  them ; 
the  sword,  spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  life  (cf.  Ez.  3211  Ho.  1/ 
Is.  345,6),  at  the  same  command,  will  slay  them. — I  will  put  my 
eye  on  them  for  eviT\  This  phrase,  used  elsewhere,  “  to  keep 
watch  over”  (Gn.  4421  Je.  24*  39“),  i.e.  in  a  good  sense,  is  here 
defined  in  the  bad  sense.  With  it  may  be  compared  “set  the 
face  against  ”  (Je.  2110  Ps.  3418  Lv.  205  Ez.  157).  The  purpose 
which  was  ordinarily  good  is  now  hostile.  —  5.  The  Lord  Yah¬ 
weh  Sabaothi\  The  proposed  logical  connection  of  this  verse 
with  the  preceding,  “God  is  able  to  bring  such  punishments, 
because  he  is  the  almighty  one  ”  f  is  unnatural  and  far-fetched. 
We  have  here  a  dignified  and  heartfelt  utterance  introduced  by 
one  who  has  been  reading  the  words  of  Amos  in  the  light  of  the 
history  of  the  centuries  which  have  followed.  It  is  better  to  treat 
the  phrase  as  practically  independent,  X  rather  than  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  what  follows  §  or  an  oath,  “  by  the  Lord,”  etc.  |  Else¬ 
where,  as  has  been  noted, IT  Amos  always  says  “  God  of  Hosts." t# 
With  these  verses  may  be  compared  4“  5s  f\ —  He  that  touches 
the  earth  and  it  melts ]  Cf.  Ps.  46®  97®  104®  1445  Na.  i5.  The 
manifestation  of  Yahweh’s  power  in  lightning,  storm,  or  earth¬ 
quake  brings  terror.  Cf.  also  Mi.  i4  Ju.  54  Ps.  75s.  —  And  it 
rises  up>  etc.]  A  repetition,  almost  verbatim ,  of  88\ —  6.  He  that 
builds  his  chambers  in  the  heaven ]  This  is  the  Hebrew  picture 
of  Yahweh’s  dwelling-place.  “  The  Hebrews  pictured  the  sky 
as  a  solid  vault  (firmamentum) ,  resting  at  its  extremities  on  the 
earth  (Jb.  2611)  ;  in  this  vault  the  heavenly  bodies  were  imag- 

•  We.  f  Merc.,  Ros.,  Jus.,  Mit.,  Dr.  J  Hi.,  Ke.,  Or.,  GAS.,  Now. 

}  Mit.,  Dr.  ||  Ew.  U  We.,  Mit.,  Now. 

M  See  GAS.,  p.  005  f.,  for  statement  on  Amos's  use  of  divine  names.  Cf. 
pp.  38-67. 
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ined  to  revolve :  *  in  front  of  it  *  (i>.  in  the  open  air  below  its 
lower  surface)  the  birds  flew  (Gn.  i®)  :  above  it  were  reservoirs 
in  which  rain  was  stored  (as  also  snow  and  hail)  ;  and  above 
these  ‘waters  above  the  firmament1  Jehovah  sat  enthroned.” * 
The  slight  change  of  text  (cf.  Je.  2214  Ps.  1048)  here  adopted 
(v.s.)  does  away  with  the  interpretations,  (1)  ascents ,  t.e.  air, 
fire,  and  spheres  which  successively  approach  nearer  to  heaven  ;  t 
(2)  heaven  of  heavens ,  or  third  heaven  (cf.  Dt.  io14  1  K.  8 27 
Ps.  1484)  ;  X  (3)  clouds ,  as  formed  by  the  ascent  of  moisture ;  § 
(4)  heavenly  orbs ,  supposed  to  be  in  steps  one  above  another 
leading  to  Yahweh’s*  throne.  ||  — His  vault  upon  the  earth  he  has 
established ]  .“TOR,  used  in  Ex.  12®  Is.  58fl  2  S.  2®  of  something 
held  firmly  together,^,  a  bundle ,  has  been  explained  as  (1) prom¬ 
ise  (from  103)  ;  %  (2)  arch  =  irpi,  firmament,  something  beaten 
out,  the  vault  which  overhangs  the  earth.**  —  He  that  calleth 
for  the  waters ,  etc.]  Repeated  from  5s4.  The  arguments  which 
have  been  urged  against  the  genuineness  of  these  two  verses 
are  :  ft  (1)  the  abruptness  of  their  connection  with  the  context ; 
(2)  the  fact  that  they  repeat  much  from  88  and  5s;  (3)  their 
similarity  to  413  and  5s-9,  which  are  interpolated  passages;  (4)  the 
use  of  the  title  Q2f  mrT  "31K  as  compared  with  Amos’s  use  of 
niKaat  t6k  mrr ;  (5)  the  style  resembles  that  of  Deutero-Isaiah 
and  other  late  writers ;  (6)  their  metre  and  strophic  form  differ 
from  the  structure  of  the  original  material.  —  7.  Are  ye  not 
as  the  sons  of  the  Cushites  unto  me  7]  The  Cushites  or  Ethio¬ 
pians,  X  J  in  Amos’s  times,  occupied  Nubia,  with  Napata  as  capi¬ 
tal.  About  this  time  upper  Egypt  with  Thebes  became  a  part 
of  the  Ethiopian  territory.  The  king  of  Ethiopia,  Piankhi,  after 
overcoming  most  resolute  resistance  and  capturing  Memphis,  es¬ 
tablished  his  authority  over  the  petty  princes  of  Egypt,  receiving 
homage  and  tribute  from  them  and  preventing  all  attempts  on  their 

*  Dr.,  p.  218.  %  Pu.  ||  Merc.,  Ros. ;  cf.  Hes. 

t  Cal.  $  Geb.  %  So  and  Sira. 

**  Mich.,  Ros.,  Jus.,  Hi.,  Ba.,  Hd.,  Mit.,  Now. 

ft  So  eg.  Duhm  (  Theol.  119),  Oort  (  Th T.  XIV.),  Sta.  (GVI.  I.  571),  Gieseb. 
(. Beitrdge ,  190!.), Co.  (E ini.), Che.  (in  WRS.  Proph.  xv  f.  and  EB.), Taylor  (DB.), 
We.,  Now.,  Ldhr,  Marti;  but  cf.  WRS.  ( Proph .  400),  Kue.  {Einl.  §  71,6),  K0. 
{Eml.  303  f.). 

XX  Brugsch,  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  387  ff. 
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part  to  unite  in  opposition  to  him.  However,  Shabako,  probably 
the  grandson  of  Piankhi,  was  the  first  Ethiopian  ruler  to  seat  him¬ 
self  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt  and  actually  administer  its  affairs. 
Israel,  says  the  prophet,  is  no  more  to  me  than  the  far-distant, 
uncivilized,  and  despised  black  race  of  the  Ethiopians ;  cf.  Je.  13® 
No  reference  is  made  to  their  Hamitic  origin,*  or  their  black 
skin ;  t  and  yet  their  color  and  the  fact  that  slaves  were  so  often 
drawn  from  them  added  to  the  grounds  for  despising  them.  J  — 
Did  I  not  bring  up  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  f\  This  is 
not  to  be  read  separately  from  what  follows.  The  sense  and 
syntax  will  be  seen  either  by  treating  this 'clause  as  a  protasis, 
viz.  “If  I  brought  Israel  up  from  the  land  of  Egypt  (as  you 
assert),  did  I  not  also  bring  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  ?  ” 
etc.;  or,  more  literally,  by  reading  the  three  clauses  in  close 
connection.  —  Did  I  not  bring  up  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  and  Aram  from  Kir  / J  Yahweh 
from  his  point  of  view  was  equally  concerned  in  many,  or  indeed 
all,  historical  movements,  of  which  three  are  cited  as  examples 
and  placed  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  Israelites.  This  thought 
was  probably  not  new  with  Amos ;  it  was  involved  in  the  general 
idea  of  the  day  of  Yahweh,  and  must  therefore  have  existed  be¬ 
fore  Amos’s  day.  §  All  this  is  in  answer  to  the  objection  made 
by  certain  narrow  Israelites  that  Yahweh  could  not,  if  he  would, 
desert  Israel  at  this  stage  of  his  connection  with  them.  —  Caphtor ] 
Not  a  part  of  the  Nile  Delta,  ||  but  Crete cf.  Dt.  2®  Je.  47* 
Gn.  io14  (in  which,  “from  whom  the  Philistines  came  forth” 
should  be  transposed  to  follow  “  the  Caphtorim  ”).  Cf.  also 
Cherethites,  Ez.  2516  Zp.  25  1  S.  3014.  —  Syrians  from  Kir ]  See 
under  i5.  Some  groundless  inferences  have  been  drawn  from  this 
verse,  eg.  that  the  Philistines  and  Arameans  had  also  been  deliv- 


*  Ba.  f  Ke. 

X  Cush  (Gn.  iofl- 7  Is.  11U  18I  208-5  37O  438), often  mentioned  =  Soudan  (Arabic, 
asw&d  =  black).  In  Egyptian  inscriptions,  Kish  (cf.  Dr.).  Che.  ( EB .  968)  inter¬ 
prets  Cush  here  as  designating  the  N.  Arabian  district  of  that  name,  which  adjoined 
the  land  of  Mu§ri.  See  Wkl.  Musri,  a  (1898),  and  Hibbert  Joumal%  II.  (1904), 
S7I~59°-  §  Sellin,  Beitr&gc ,  I.  95  f. 

||  Ebers,  /Egypten  u .  d.  Bucher  Mose's,  130  f. ;  Bnigsch,Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs ; 
see,  however,  Sayce,  Academy ,  April  14,  1894,  P*  3*4« 
m  De  Goeje,  Th  T.  IV.  257 1 
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ered  from  slavery ;  *  that  according  to  Amos  the  Philistines  and 
Syrians  were  Cushites.f  —  8.  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  Yahweh  are 
upon]  Cf.  94.  The  use  of  3  marks  the  unfavorable  look;  cf. 
Ps.  34w  w.  In  v.4  it  was  declared  that  Yahweh  would  look  with 
disfavor  upon  Israel ;  v.7  asserts  that,  in  reality,  no  greater  reason 
exists  for  the  exercise  of  favor  toward  Israel  than  for  its  exercise 
toward  other  nations ;  v.8  goes  back  again  and  reasserts  the  un¬ 
favorable  attitude  of  Yahweh  to  Israel  and  its  consequent  ruin. 
This  is  a  clear  logical  sequence. —  The  sinful  kingdom]  This  is  not 
every  sinful  kingdom,  J  nor  Judah,  §  nor  both  Israel  and  Judah,  1 
but  Israel  alone.1T  With  the  article  it  might  well  be  rendered  this 
sinful  kingdom.**  — I  will  destroy  it  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth] 
This  is  the  statement  of  absolute  destruction  which  has  been 
made  so  frequently  and  which,  made  now  for  the  last  time,  is 
expanded,  vs.8* 10.  —  Save  that  I  will  not  utterly  destroy  the  house 
of  Jacob]  A  later  Jew,  who  saw  that  the  words  of  Amos  had 
not  been  literally  fulfilled,  adds  this  saving  clause.  The  line  is 
an  extra  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  strophic  arrange¬ 
ment;  it  is  flatly  contradictory  to  the  thought  which  precedes 
and  follows;  it  has  the  tone  of  the  later  environment.  The 
entire  verse  is  late  in  the  opinion  of  some.tt  The  efforts  made 
to  explain  the  clause  as  a  part  of  the  text  show  at  a  glance  the 
futility  of  the  effort,  e.g.  “the  favor  here  granted  to  Israel  is  a 
special  one  because  of  the  covenant  with  their  fathers.”  JJ  It  is 
true  that  in  later  days  (cf.  Je.  5,  30,  Ez.  14)  this  argument  was 
urged  by  prophets  and  others ;  but  at  this  time  the  prophet  had 
just  announced  an  exactly  opposite  position.  —  The  house  of  Jacob] 
is,  of  course,  the  northern  kingdom  (51*4*6  6s* 14  7s*510* 16  87),  for  the 
prophet  has  had  nothing  else  in  mind  from  71.  The  context 
directly  opposes  the  view  which  would  refer  these  words  to 
Judah  ;§§  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Israel  in 
general  is  meant.  |||| 

1.  wjn'i]  y  of  purpose;  H.  26,  2  a.  —  oysai]  For  form  of  suffix,  cf.  GK. 
61  g;  but  see  Margolis,  AJSL,  XIX.  45-48,  for  a  better  explanation.  —  on*?] 

•  Geb.  %  Cal.,  Merc.,  Pu.  ||  Ke.  **  Va. 

f  Cf.  Hi.  §  Jus.  II  Dahl,  Ros.,  et  at. 

+f  Eg,  We.,  Che.  in  WRS.  Proph .  p.  xv,  and  in  Exp.  5th  ser.  V.  46 ;  Volx, 
Jakweproph .  33  f. ;  Now.,  Marti.  Merc.  $$  We.  |j|j  Ew.,  Ke. 
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=  dat.,  K8.  286  cL  —  di  . .  .  DU']  A  somewhat  uncommon  expression  for  the 
impers.  idea;  cf.  Is.  1610  Nu.  69  Dt.  176;  GK.  144;;  Ko.  324/.  —  o^fi  . . .  vhz'] 
Same  as  prec.  except  that  the  cognate  root  oSn  is  used  as  subj.,  with  n  instead 
of  o  on  account  of  preceding  d  of  onS.  —  3.  ok]  Here  with  impf.  in  a  cond. 
sent,  assuming  an  imaginary  case  =  “  though  they  were  to  dig  ...  my  hand 
would  fetch  them”;  GK.  159/;  H.  48,  4;  K6.  39011;  Dr.  §  143.-8.  ion, 

nro]  Kan  =  to  withdraw ,  hide  (BDB.).  nrD,  as  Arabic  shows,  means 
to  corver,  veil ,  protect,  etc.  They  are  practically  synonymous  in  Hebrew,  and 
neither  of  them  is  used  in  the  Qal.  Kan,  however,  is,  with  one  exception 
where  it  is  used  figuratively  (Jb.  3880),  always  used  with  reference  to  man; 
while  nno  is  used  indiscriminately  of  men  and  things  (cf.  Bs.  197  Ho.  1314 
Gn.  3149).  Hence  nro  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  Kan.  — 

On  art.,  cf.  H.  5,  1.  —  yjnp]  Root  perhaps  nip,  “to  dig  out  ”  (so  Ko.  II.  i. 

p.  91);  cognates,  Assyr.  qaqqaru  and  Arabic  ^3^3  =  ground.  On  form 
(pilpel)  GK.  84 0;  Sta.  243, 1);  change  of  n  to  j?  is  for  sake  of  euphony;  cf, 
for  other  cases  of  dissimilation  in  reduplicated  stems,  aana  =  aaaa ;  S3*»: 
=  oaca  (K5.  II.  i.  p.  465).  The  word  occurs  in  five  other  passages  (Nu.  517 
I  K.  616- 18- 80  77),  each  time  denoting  the  floor  of  a  building.  Here  it  is 
the  floor  of  the  sea.  —  4.  onjnni]  On  suf,  GK.  59^;  on  ending  n_,  GK.  59*; 
on  vowel-change,  GK.  $9c,g. — 5.  'JiKi]  There  is  much  force  in  Ew.'s  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  1  as  the  1  of  the  oath ;  other  possible  examples  of  this  usage 
are  Ho.  126  Jo.  490  Je.  29s8  Is.  51 16  Dt.  3281  Ps.  71 19  89s8;  cf.  Ew.8  340 c; 
H.  44,  id,  rm.  (e).  —  jjjijn]  The  ptcp.  here  is  followed  by  jicni,  i.e.  impf. 
with  1  cons,  and  this  by  lSaxi  (also  nnS?!  and  n;p2*i).  GK.  112  tt  regards 
this  case  (i.e.  the  pf.  with  1  cons,  following  an  impf.  with  1  cons.)  as  one 
of  a  few  instances  due  to  error  in  the  text,  or  to  incorrect  modes  of 
expression  ;  cf.  Ko.  366 1  who  treats  the  ptcp.  as  referring  to  past  time ; 
Ew.8  343  a.  In  Am.  74  what  seems  to  be  a  similar  case  proves  on  exami¬ 
nation  to  be  different,  since  nSuxi  is  equivalent  to  an  incipient  impf.  (tu.). 
The  proper  explanation  is  this :  the  ptcp.  together  with  Jicm  expresses  not  a 
descriptive  action,  but  a  fact  of  general  experience,  a  construction  ordinarily 
denoted  by  the  pf. ;  GK.  106  h;  Dr.  §  12;  H.  18,  3.  The  whole  expression 
=  “  he  causes  the  earth  to  melt.”  This  was  the  principal  statement,  which  is 
followed  by  three  clauses  each  giving  a  detail  of  the  concurrent  phenomena. 
These  clauses  are  not  subordinated  as  circumstantial  clauses  would  be  by 
placing  the  subject  before  the  predicate;  they  are  concurrent  and  coordinate, 
yet  descriptive,  and  hence  the  pf.  with  1  consec.  (=  impf.)  is  employed.  It 
is  possible  that  this  peculiar  const,  points  to  a  late  and  unclassical  date  for 
vs.6-6.  —  6.  irnjK]  His  vault;  from  the  root  idea  of  binding  (Talm.  and 
Aram,  -uk)  come  four  different  ideas,  each  of  which  occurs  but  once,  viz. 
bunch  (of  hyssop),  Ex.  1222,  company  (of  men),  2  S.  226,  bands  (of  ox-bow), 

Is.  58®,  and  here  the  heavens,  as  bound  or  fitted  together  into  a  vault,  Cf. 

0.  ^ 

Ax.  4>UsJ.  —  7.  On  GK.  87  a.  —  kSh]  Given  concessive  force  in 
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GK.  150  e. — SmtP'TiN]  The  force  of  the  position  may  be  expressed  by  placing 
emphasis  on  the  word  Israel,  —  8.  '3  dck]  An  adv.  of  limitation,  =  save  that; 
the  other  cases  of  this  are  Nu.  1328  Dt.  154  Ju.  4®;  also  (according  to  We.,  Sta. 
GVI,  I.  199,  Dr.,  Kit.,  and  BDB.),  1  S.  I6.  —  k*?]  For  unusual  position  (else¬ 
where  only  in  Gn.  3*  Ps.  49s)  cf.  GK.  113  v\  H.  28,  3  rm.  f;  Ko.  352/. — 
-i'De»n]  Intens.  inf.  abs.,  here  written  fully;  cf.  Dt.  1514  Is.  59*  Je.  316;  etc. 

(GK.53*). 

§15.  A  later  voice  of  promise,  g*0-15.  (i)  A  modification  of 
the  prophetic  utterance  concerning  the  exile,  which  shall  not  be 
doom,  but  a  source  of  discipline,  destruction  coming  upon  the 
wicked  only ;  9®°  9  10.  (2)  There  will  be  a  lifting  up  and  repair¬ 

ing  of  David’s  hut,  now  fallen,  and  the  acquisition  of  all  the  terri¬ 
tory  originally  intended  for  Israel;  911  u.  (3)  There  will  be  a 
return  of  numerous  and  plenteous  harvests,  a  rebuilding  of  cities, 
and  a  replanting  of  vineyards ;  and  Israel  shall  be  permanently 
reestablished;  g1^15. 

This  section  is  composed  of  three  strophes  of  six  lines  each.  Strophe  I, 
introduced  by  the  transition  clause,  save  that  I  will  not  titterly  destroy,  etc,, 
furnishes  the  ground  for  what  follows,  viz.  only  the  wicked  of  Israel  shall 
perish ;  strophe  2  describes  the  political  re&stablishment  of  Israel,  including 
Judah;  strophe  3  pictures  the  prosperity  and  permanency  of  restored  Israel. 

The  chief  reasons  for  denying  this  section  to  Amos  are:  (1)  the  many 
linguistic  affinities  between  it  and  the  works  of  exilic  and  post-exilic  times 
(see  especially  Che.  Exp,  5th  ser.  VIII.  44  f.;  Volz,  23;  Dr.  119;  Day  and 
Chapin,  AJSL,  XVIII.  81;  Grimm,  Liturgical  Appendices ,  91);  eg.  -vDsrn 
(v.86),  Sup  (v.9),  ■vn  (v.u),  envi  and  imp  (v.18)  scriptio  plena;  the  late 
formula  trio  O'D'  run  (v.18);  the  phrase  oSiy  'Do;  cf.  Mai.  34  Mi.  714  Is.  51® 
Je.  46",  which  are  late  passages;  the  phrase  not?  aw,  which  is  post-exilic; 
■priStc,  cf.  Is.  4110  527  548  66®  Ps.  14712  Jo.  417;  D'D?  is  later  than  en*vp,  occur¬ 
ring  only  in  Jo.  I6  418  Is.  49*®  Ct.  82;  PDnn,  cf.  rD'nn,  Is.  491®;  jid  in  Hithpa. 
only  in  Na.  I6  Ps.  107®;  (2)  the  fact  that  this  picture  of  restoration  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  Amos’s  repeated  announcements  of  entire  destruction  (cf.  51-2 
91-4' 7) ;  (3)  a  favorable  attitude  towards  Judah,  as  distinct  from  Israel,  is  not 
characteristic  of  Amos;  (4)  the  emphasis  laid  upon  material  blessings,  ex¬ 
tension  of  territory,  etc.,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  moral  characteristic,  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  attitude  of  Amos,  whose  whole  message  is  ethical;  (5)  the 
fact  that  the  passage  contains  echoes  of  later  writings,  eg,  cf.  v.11  and  Is.  n1, 
v.u#  and  Lv.  26®,  v.m  and  Jo.  418,  v.14  and  2  K.  192®  Je.  14®  29®- 28  Is.  54s  6521 
Dt.  2&°r-9  Zp.  I18;  (6)  the  abruptness  of  transition  from  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  destruction  to  the  promise  of  restoration  in  v.84;  (7)  the  use  of  the 
title  -pnSn  is  in  opposition  to  the  usage  and  thought  of  Amos  (412  being  a 
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questionable  passage) ;  (8)  Amos  always  represents  the  whole  people  as  the 
object  of  punishment,  but  here  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  righteous 
and  the  sinner  which  is  characteristic  of  later  thought;  (9)  the  passage 
seems  to  i<x»V  ^ark  upon  ?  ruined  nation  (vs.11  l4f);  (10)  Amos  always  con¬ 
templates  an  exile  m  Assyria,  not  a  scattering  among  the  nations  as  here. 
(So  eg.  Sta.,  We.,  Oort,  Marti  i  G esch.  191  and  Dodekapropketon),  Sm.  (ReL 
183);  Houtsma  v  Thl .  XXXIV.  433),  Co.  ( Einl .  ed.  3,  p.  184),  Che.  (WRS. 
Proph  XV.  and  hxp.  Jan.  1897,  PP .44-47,  and  EB.),  Preuschen  (ZA  W. 
XV.  24  27,,  Now.,  JAS.,  Voiz,  i^onr,  iaylor  ( DB .),  Bu.  (Jew,  Enc.),  Bau- 
dissin  (Einl.),  Grimm  (Liturgical  Appendices,  88  ff.) ;  but  cf.  Val.,  Dr.,  Mit, 
Oet.  (pp.  24  f.),  Co.  (Einl.  1st  ed.).) 

Some  interpreters  make  the  interpolation  begin  with  v.11;  so  eg.  Torrey 
(JBL.  XV.  153  f.;  cf.  Schwally,  ZAIV.  X.  227;  Seesemann,  p.  15),  who 
saves  vs.8-10  for  Amos  by  pruning  them  of  later  additions,  viz.  v.8t,  and  the 
last  clause  of  v.°,  which  were  added  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  vs.ua*. 


9.  “>nj]  6  evvTpippa  =  patf  (so  also  Elh.),  5b  ^c5i  ft*  n%.  Oet.  nsy  (?), 

cf.  Is.  1 7®.  — 10.  min']  O  re\euriJ<rov<rt ;  F  morientur ;  Sb  — nyv] 

6  rd  Kand.  —  enjn]  Read  tin  (so  We.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Torrey,  Dr.,  Oort 
Em.,  Elh.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Cf.  Hi.  who  reads  jrfem  as  in  I  Ch.  2iia  Jb.  4iw, 
and  cites  the  substitution  of  tf'JC  for  J'trc  in  I  S.  I486. —  D'Ppp]  Read  37P.7, 
since  Hiph.  occurs  only  in  Jb.  418  (so  We.,  Torrey,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oort  Em* 
Elh.,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  unya]  &  14>  ‘hn**.  Read  U'py  (so  Hoffm.,  We.,  Gr., 
Oort  Em.,  Torrey,  Now.,  Elh.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Riedel,  — 11.  n»] 

%  hp^Sd.  Hoffm.  n'rD  and  n'Sjpjn  (so  Preuschen,  ZAIV.  XV.  25; 
Schwally,  ibid.  X.  226;  Gu.).  At  end  of  v.11  Sb  adds,  wi  in  nura;  cf. 
Dt.  327.  —  VPDvn  jmspo]  Sb  3  m.  pi.  suffixes;  F,  for  *pd,  aperturas  murorum 
ejus.  We.  n'nbpni  irins  (so  Gr.,  Val.,  Now.,  Elh.,  Oet.,  Marti).  — 12.  wn"] 
0  AcfiTT^owu'  =  w*n\  —  ohk  nnKrnK]  ©,  omitting  pk,  ol  KardXom 1  tup 
dvBpdnrufw  (=  O^k),  and  inserting  as  obj.  of  wtv  in  some  Mss.  pue,  in  others, 
eg.  fiA,  rbv  Kvpior ;  cf.  Acts  1517.  —  omSy  .  .  .  Gr.  PtfKa.  0  IfT  out . . . 
be  a&rovs;  F  eo  quod  .  .  .  super  eos.  —  phi]  ®F Sb  pi. — 18.  5b  Vf* 

=  i'tn  (Seb.).  — Pmpa  enin]  6  6  dprjrbs  rbp  rpoyrirbw.  Vol.  sug.  as  basis 


of  6  B”pp,  but  rnn  =  seedtime,  while  dfirp-bt  =  harvest.  &  1 rPsna 

P  0  T  9  m  ^  ?  1 

Oet.  eh^nn.  Gun.  ryna  psv5* —  'ca  oojy  yni]  6 
vepKdaei  h  <rra<pv\)i  iv  ry  <nr&ptp,  perhaps  reading  p;a  for  yn;  cf.  Ez.  47“ 

p  y  *  *  P  p  y 

(Vol.).  5b  cf*  ®  na  psp3  pa#  — D'D;] 

freely,  nno  ion.  —  rumonn]  0  adfjupvro  1  foorrat,  perhaps  reading  njJJDPn, 


cf.  Hq.  ii8  (VoL);  F  culti  erunt ;  ®  jnScrn;  5b  — 14.  men] 

6,  freely,  ^aw/i^rat.  — 16.  wnr]  F  evellam  eos.  —  onoin]  0*®  om.  sufi. 


— ynSw]  €1  b  fobs  6  Tarrotcpdrvp;  hence  Gr.  nwax  'pSk. 


9.  For  behold  I  command ]  The  later  writer  preserves  the 
continuity  of  expression,  by  placing  the  words  in  the  mouth  of 
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Yahweh.  The  importance  of  the  utterance  is  indicated  by  the 
use  of  Behold .  The  participle  represents  the  action  as  on  the 
point  of  occurrence.  —  I  will  shake  the  house  of  Israel  among  all 
the  nations ]  Every  Israelite,  good  or  bad,  shall  be  subjected  to 
the  discipline  (no  longer  doom)  which  is  coming.  Instead  of  a 
particular  people,  among  whom  Israel  is  to  go  captive,  as  else¬ 
where,  the  phrase  “  all  the  nations  ”  occurs,  as  in  later  prophets ; 
cf.  Je.  43*  Ez.  36°. —  Just  as  one  shakes  with  a  sieve ]  The  sieve 
is  ordinarily  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  good  grain  is 
retained,  while  the  light  grain,  the  dust,  and  chaff  fall  through  to 
the  ground  when  the  sieve  is  shaken.  So  the  captivity  is  to  be  a 
means  of  sifting  out  of  Israel  all  the  wicked  and  worthless  who 
are  a  disgrace  and  offence  to  the  true  people  of  Yahweh.  —  And 
not  a  kernel  shall  fall']  The  good  shall  remain  in  the  sieve,  i.e. 
in  exile,  but  the  bad  shall  fall,  i.e.  perish,  *mx  =  kernel  or 
pebble;  cf.  the  following  views:  (1)  that  the  nation  is  entirely 
chaff;*  (2)  that  mix  =  small  stones  which  remain  with  the 
wheat,  not  one  of  them  shall  fall  ;f  (3)  that  it  means  firm  and 
solid  grain,  i.e.  something  pressed  together ;  J  (4)  that  pebble 
=  wicked,  who  shall  remain  in  the  sieve,  i.e.  captivity,  while  the 
righteous  fall  out  or  escape  ;§  (5)  that  "mat  =  pious,  who  are 

bound  in  a  bundle  that  they  may  not  be  lost.  ||  In  favor  of  the 
interpretation  of  mix  as  grain  are  :  ( 1 )  the  fact  that  what  remains 
in  the  sieve  is  the  good  element  according  to  the  description  here, 
while  the  bad  falls  through;  (2)  the  idea  of  destruction  could 
not  be  expressed  by  the  figure  of  preservation  in  the  sieve,  nor 
deliverance  by  falling  through  the  sieved  — 10.  All  the  sinners 
of  my  people]  This  is  the  point  of  differentiation.  It  cannot 
mean,  “all  my  sinful  people,”**  a  thought  more  naturally  ex¬ 
pressed  through  an  adjective.  These  sinners  must  be  removed 
through  the  process  of  sifting;  a  violent  death  awaits  them. — 
Disaster  shall  not  touch  or  befall  us]  For  change  of  text,  v.s. 

•  Cal.  t  Merc.,  Ros.  t  Ba. 

§  Hoffm.,  Preuschen  (ZAW.  XV.  24).  This  interpretation  supposes  the  sieve 
referred  to  here  to  be  the  Kirbal  described  by  Wetzstein,  7.DPVr.  XIV.  1  ft,  as  a 
sieve  with  large  meshes  into  which  the  grain  was  first  thrown  in  order  to  screen  out 
of  it  small  stones,  clods,  straws,  and  imperfectly  threshed  ears,  which  could  not  be 
blown  out  by  throwing  the  grain  against  the  wind.  Cf.  Ecclus.  27*. 

0  Hes.  U  So  Now.  **  Torrey,  JBL.  XV.  154  f. 
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not  “my  sinful  people”  (so  Torrey),  cf.  Da.  §240.  —  rran]  Hiph.  never 
occurs  elsewhere  meaning  “  draw  near,”  but  rather  with  causative  force,  "bring 
near.”  Hence  the  original  consonants  should  probably  be  pointed  as  Q&L 
Likewise  onpn]  must  be  pointed  as  Pi.;  Hi.  occurs  only  in  Jb.  41s,  where 
also  Pi.  was  probably  original  (so  Duhm).  —  unya]  If  be  retained,  *  is 
to  be  explained  as  scriptio  plena ,  since  *iya  is  regularly  used  in  sg.  before 
suff.  But  (1)  this  unusual  pointing,  (2)  the  inappropriateness  of  this  prep, 
after  the  vbs.  used  here,  and  (3)  the  rendering  of  0  (i\j.)  support  the  change 
to  adopted  here.  The  objection  of  Gun.  that  "iy  does  not  elsewhere 
occur  with  suffix  of  1  p.  pi.  is  of  little  force.  — 11.  naD]  Used  here  fig.  of  the 
fallen  Davidic  dynasty;  cf.  its  use  in  2  S.  2212  of  the  clouds  as  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Yahweh.  This  is  preferable  to  pointing  it  as  pL,  with  Hoffm.  (»«?.),  and 
requires  less  change  in  the  following  suffixes,  involving  merely  the  reading  of 
masc.  sg.  suff.  instead  of  f.  pi.  in  p'X"u>,  whereas  the  reading  rV»aD  necessitates 
reading  frvnDnn,  and  pn'ja,  and  iY»Sw.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  better  to 
read  all  three  suff.  as  fcm.  sg.,  with  We.,  and  refer  them  to  naD. —  Tn]  The 
scriptio  plena  is  a  distinctively  late  characteristic,  not  becoming  customary 
until  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  In  6s  it  occurs  again,  but  there  it  is 
certainly  a  later  addition.  See  Eckardt,  ZAIV XIII.  89  f.;  cf.  BDB.  s.v.; 
for  the  statistics  of  the  two  forms  of  writing  the  name,  see  Bonk,  ZA IV.  XI. 
1 27  ff.  —  rronn]  a.X. ;  a  passive  ptcp.  formation  (Barth,  NB.  126  c\  from 
Dm  =  "to  tear  down.”  If  the  masc.  suffix  be  retained  it  must  be  explained 
as  influenced  by,  or  referring  to,  ■vn.—  >D'a]  For  this  use  of  a  cf.  Ho.  2*.— 
12.  on'Sj?  'Dir  mpj  nr*]  This  phraseology  regularly  denotes  the  fact  of 
possession;  cf.  Is.  41  6319  Dt.  2810  Je.  710  1516  2  S.  1228. —  put  nry]  This  use 
of  the  ptcp.  to  express  an  attribute  of  Yahweh  is  found  also  in  418  58f*  9**-,  and 
is  common  in  late  literature.  — 18.  D'Dy]  Pass.  ptcp.  formation  (Barth,  NB . 

126^),  from  DDy  =  crush  by  treading;  cf.  Mai.  321;  Syr.  =  to  explore; 
s  — 

Arab,  =  to  prowl  about.  This  was  probably  a  sweet  wine  made  by  not 
allowing  fermentation  to  continue  the  usual  length  of  time;  cf.  Dr.,  and 
Pliny,  Hist .  Nat.  XIV.  9.  In  Ct.  82  this  word  is  used  of  wine  made  from 
pomegranates,  a  kind  of  wine  still  made  in  Persia.  —  rujnonn]  Cf.  the  use 
of  this  same  vb.  with  reference  to  the  land  in  v.6,  and  of  the  hills,  as  here,  in 
Na.  16.  In  Jo.  418,  where  this  statement  is  repeated,  the  more  ordinary  phrase 
aSn  ^Sri  is  substituted  for  this  striking  expression.  — 14.  mar]  Best  explained 
as  derived  from  nair,  not  from  avr.  Cf.  the  effort  of  Barth  ( ZDMG .  XLI. 
618)  to  connect  it  with  nae>  =  to  gather  (Arab.  Lo),  translating,  "I  will 
gather  a  gathering.” 


A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF 
HOSEA. 


§  1.  The  superscription,  i1.*  This  superscription  states  the 
authority,  the  parentage,  and  the  period  of  Hosea,  the  prophet 
whose  writings  make  up  the  collection.  The  superscriptions  of 
the  prophetic  books,  like  those  of  the  psalms,  had  their  origin  in 
many  cases  in  an  age  later  than  that  of  the  prophecies  themselves. 
This  fact  explains  the  inconsistencies  so  frequently  found  between 
the  contents  of  the  superscriptions  and  the  contents  of  the  books. 
The  data  for  determining  the  value  of  the  statement  must  be 
gathered  from  the  book  itself.  In  the  case  before  us,  aside  from 
the  formal  utterance  concerning  the  prophet’s  inspiration  and  the 
name  of  his  father,  the  questions  of  special  interest  are  :  (i)  Why 
should  Jeroboam  alone  be  mentioned  of  the  Northern  kings,  when, 
if  the  other  part  of  the  date  is  correct,  the  prophet  must  have 
worked  also  during  the  reigns  of  several  of  the  Israelitish  kings, 
viz.  Zechariah,  Shallum,  Menahem,  Pekahiah,  Pekah,  Hoshea? 
(2)  If  Hosea  was  a  Northern  prophet,  why  is  the  work  dated  by 
Southern  kings  ?  (3)  Did  Hosea  really  prophesy  during  the  period 
designated?  (4)  Consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the  question 
of  his  home  and  nationality.  These  points,  already  referred  to  in 
the  Introduction,  will  be  taken  up  in  the  order  suggested  by  the 
text. 

1. 1.  The  word  of  Yahweh ]  While  “  law  ”  or  “  instruction  ”  (min 
=  decision  by  oracle)  was  the  technical  word  for  the  divine  com¬ 
munication  through  the  priest,  and  “  counsel  ”  (nan?  =  “  the  faculty 
of  self-determination  or  devising  of  measures  ”  f),  cf.  Je.  1818,  for 


•  CL  Che.  9-15  ;  Sayce,  JQR.  I.  162-172  ;  Kirk.  Propk .  107-110  ;  Riehra, 
Einl.  II.  46-50;  Now.  2-6;  GAS.  I.  211-226;  WRS.  Propk .  144 ff.;  Marti,  13  f. 
t  Ci  Siegfried  in  art.  “  Wisdom,”  DB. 
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that  of  the  sage,  “  word  ”  (nan)  is  the  term  employed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  work  of  the  prophet  (cf.  Am.  i1  Is.  21  Je.  i*  2 14  71 
Ez.  6l  71  1 21  131  Jo.  i1  Jon.  i1  Mi.  i1  Zp.  i1  Hg.  il  Zc.  i1  Mai.  i1).— 
To  Hosea ,  the  son  of  Been']  The  word  Hosea  means  de¬ 

liverance  (cf.  p.  205);  with  it  may  be  compared  the  form  Joshua 
(prcfrT).  The  same  name  was  borne  by  the  last  of  the  Israeiitish 
kings  (733-722  b.c.),  but  the  effort  to  identify  this  king  with  the 
prophet  is  without  success.  The  name  Beeri  occurs  only  here; 
cf.,  however,  Beerah,  1  Ch.  5*.  Among  various  traditions  con¬ 
cerning  Hosea  may  be  mentioned  (1)  that  which  locates  his  birth 
and  death  in  Belemoth  *  or  Belamon  f  or  Bethshemesh  J  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar ;  (2)  that  which  represents  his  death  as  having 
taken  place  in  Babylon  and  his  burial  in  Tsepath  in  upper  Galilee  ;§ 
(3)  that  which  makes  his  burial  place  in  Almenia,  in  Northern 
Africa.  Leaving  these  stories,  we  turn  to  the  book  which  bears 
his  name  for  the  information  not  elsewhere  given.  He  was  of 
Northern  Israel ;  this  appears  from  ( 1 )  the  language  of  the  book, 
which  contains  Aramaisms;||  (2)  the  phrases  f  “our  king,"  7*, 
“  in  the  house  of  Israel  I  saw  a  horrible  thing,”  610 ;  “  the  land  ” 
applied  to  Northern  Israel,  i2;  (3)  the  special  interest  shown  in 
Israel ;  **  (4)  the  peculiar  information  displayed  in  reference  to 
their  religious  ff  and  political  conditions,  their  past  history,  JJ  and 
the  topography  of  the  country  ;§§  (5)  his  familiarity  with  the 
Northern  love-poem,  Song  of  Songs ,  ||  ||  but  this  point  can  scarcely 
be  substantiated  ;  (6)  “  the  tone  of  Hosea’s  religion,  which  is,  on 
the  whole,  both  warmer  and  more  joyous  (cf.  chaps.  2  and  14)  than 
that  which  prevails  in  the  great  Judahite  prophets.”  ff  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Hosea,  like  Amos,  went  up  from  Judah  to 
Israel;***  because  (1)  frequent  references  are  made  to  Judah 
(i7 11  415  5* 10-14  64  11  814  n12  122),  but  these  passages  are  doubtful, 


*  See  Wii.  pp.  iii,  iv;  Now.  Hosea ,  p.  ix;  Kno.  Proph.  II.  154;  Pseudepipha- 
nius,  de  vitis  prophet,  chap.  n.  +  Pseudodorotheus,  de  prophetis,  chap.  I. 

X  Jer.  on  i*.  §  n^apn  nSc*sc\  fol.  19. 

||  Sim.  38 ;  Ke.,  Giesebrecht,  ZA  W.  I.  258 ;  Che.,  K6.  Einl.  311 1 ;  Now. 

H  Cf.  Hi.  and  Ew. ;  v.,  however,  Che.  p.  10. 

**  Wii.  p.  v.  ft  Dr.  LOT.  304.  tt  Now.,  Hosea,  pp.  viii  1 

Ew.  I.  210  f. ;  Wii.  p.  vii. ;  Now.  3.  ||||  Hi.  5;  Che.  34. 

1HI  Che.  p.  10;  cf.  Wii.  p.  viii. 

***  Jahn,  Einl.  II.  i.  {94;  Mau.  Observat.  in  Hoseam ,  cited  by  Ros. 
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and  in  any  case  do  not  involve  such  an  implication ;  (2)  the  super¬ 
scription  dates  the  life  of  the  prophet  principally  according  to 
the  kings  of  the  Southern  Kingdom,  the  name  of  Jeroboam  being 
given  to  indicate  the  period  of  his  prophetic  activity  in  Israel; 
but,  as  will  be  shown,  the  superscription  is  from  a  late  hand,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  trusted  for  evidence  of  a  character  so 
subtle ;  (3)  the  prophet’s  attitude  toward  the  people  of  Judah  as 
compared  with  that  manifested  toward  Israel ;  but  under  Uzziah, 
the  people  of  Judah  were  comparatively  upright,  while  idolatry 
with  all  its  evils,  and  oppression  with  all  its  accompaniments,  were 
rampant  in  Israel.*  Nor  does  the  use  of  the  names  of  kings  of 
both  kingdoms  indicate  birth  in  one  and  work  in  another,  f  More¬ 
over,  the  failure  to  give  the  birthplace  of  a  prophet  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  that  he  was  a  native  of  Jerusalem.^  —  In  the  days  of  Uzziah , 
Jotham ,  Ahazy  Hezekiah ,  kings  of  Judahy  and  in  the  days  of 
Jeroboam y  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel ]  This  translated  into 
dates  reads  :  Between  ca .  785  and  ca.  7/5,  reckoned  by  Southern 
kings ;  between  ca .  780  and  ca.  745 ,  reckoned  by  Northern  kings. 
If  genuine,  this  would  mean  that  Hosea’s  work  began,  at  least 
before  743  b.c.,  and  continued  probably  through  722  b.c. 

As  favoring  this,  and  in  explanation  of  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen, 
it  has  been  suggested :  (1)  That  the  names  of  the  Southern  kings  are  inserted 
( a )  because  the  line  held  a  more  permanent  and  dignified  position,  and  its 
chronology  was  more  trustworthy  (Ma.  4);  ( b )  because,  as  the  prophet 
knew,  they  were  the  true  kings  (HSv.  Einl.  II.  ii.  278;  Ke.  I.  11  f.;  Hng.  I. 
166  f.;  Pil);  (r)  because  they  were  the  righteous  kings,  Jeroboam’s  name 
being  added  for  the  reason  that  he  too  was  righteous  in  not  heeding  the 
calumny  against  Amos  (710);  or  (d)  because  it  was  customary  to  date  one’s 
prophecies  by  the  kings  of  one’s  native  land  (Hosea  being  from  Judah) 
(Mau.).  (2)  That  the  name  of  Jeroboam  is  added  ( a )  in  order  that  the 

prophet  may  give  evidence  of  his  knowledge  to  foretell  future  events,  since 
he  first  threatens  the  evil  in  the  prosperous  time  of  Jeroboam  (Cal.  38  f.; 
Os.  509;  Hng.  167;  Ke.  I.  12  f.);  or  (£)  because  the  prophet’s  work 
was  done  in  Israel  (so  most  comm.) ;  but  the  fanciful  character  of  such 
suggestions  is  obvious.  (3)  That  the  names  of  the  remaining  kings  of 
Israel  are  omitted  because  they  were  not  regarded  as  real  kings  (Cocceius 
in  Marck,  6;  Hng.  168).  In  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  super- 


•  Kit  Hist .  II.  3iof.;  Kno.  Proph.  II.  155,  Anm.  5;  WU.  p.  vi.;  H.  P.  Smith, 
0.  T.  Hist.  221  ff,  f  Ros.  p.  5.  t  Wtl.  P-  vii-  Cf.  Ew.  I,  210-214. 
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scription  it  has  been  urged  (i)  that  “  Shalman ”  (io14)  refers  to  Shal¬ 
maneser  (Hng.  I.  169  f.;  Pu.);  (2)  that  Jareb  (511  10P)  is  the  natal  name 
of  Sargon  (Sayce,  HCM .  417);  (3)  that  the  predictions  of  Assyrian  invasion 
in  io5-6  1316  seem  to  refer  to  the  immediate  future  (Huxtable);  (4)  that  the 
allusions  to  the  Egyptian  relations  (711  1111)  are  satisfied  by  the  events  of 
Hoshea’s  reign  (Ma.  341 ;  Ke.  I.  15  f.;  Hng.  1. 170 f.);  (5)  that  810  refers  to 
tribute  paid  by  Menahem  to  Tiglathpileser  (Schm.  p.  73)  ;  (6)  that  the 
whole  description  is  one  that  accords  literally  with  the  period  of  the  last  days 
of  Israel  (Hng.  I.  171  f.;  Ke.  I.  16).  Against  the  genuineness  of  the  super¬ 
scription  may  be  urged  (Ew.,  Sim.,  Wii.;  WRS.  Proph ,  406!.;  Che.;  Dr. 
LOT,  301  f. ;  We.,  Or.,  Bach.,  Val.,  Now.;  Da.  DB,  II.  420;  Marti,  EB.  II. 
2121  %etal.\  Oet.)  :  (1)  the  inconsistency  of  placing  the  later  date  (Uzziah, 
etc.),  ca.  780  to  7/5,  before  the  earlier  (Jeroboam)  ca.  780  to  ca.  743,  when 
chaps.  1-3  seem  to  belong  to  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  (cf.  the  description  of 
prosperity  in  chap.  2,  which  is  applicable  only  to  Jeroboam’s  time;  and  the 
announcement  of  a  yet  future  destruction  awaiting  the  dynasty  of  Jehu,  i4), 
and  chaps.  4-14,  to  the  times  which  immediately  followed;  (2)  the  improba¬ 
bility  that  a  Northern  prophet  would  use  for  his  dates  the  reigns  of  Southern 
kings;  (3)  the  fact  that  in  the  prophet’s  time  Gilead  was  still  Israelitish, 
68  1211;  cf.  51;  although  in  734  B.c.  its  inhabitants  were  carried  away  by 
Tiglathpileser;  (4)  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  attack  of  Pekah 
upon  Judah  in  735  B.c.  (cf.  Is.  7);  (5)  the  probability  that  Hezekiah  did 
not  come  to  the  throne  until  after  the  fall  of  Samaria,  to  which  event  Hosea 
looks  forward  (1316  I41)  (We.  Jahrbb.  f  dcutsche  Thtol.  XX.  630;  WkL 
Untersuch.  77  ff.;  McCurdy,  HPM,  II.  250;  Marti,  EB,  796;  Che.  EB, 
2058;  Gu.  Gesch,  200;  et  al.) 

The  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  suggested  above,  that  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  superscription  comes  from  the  hand  of  a 
post-exilic  scribe,  who  thus  inexactly  represents  Hosea  as  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Isaiah  (cf.  Is.  i1)  and  of  Micah  (cf.  i1),  the  name 
of  Uzziah  being  omitted  from  the  date  of  the  latter  to  show  that 
he  was  younger.* 


•  Various  opinions  regarding  the  origin  of  the  superscription  are :  Hi.  reads  as 
original,  “In  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel;  then  spake 
Yahweh  to  Hosea,"  thus  including  a  part  of  v.2.  Sim.  and  Wii.  treat  the  whole 
as  late.  Ew.  takes  the  specification  of  the  kings  of  Judah  as  a  later  addition  from 
the  hand  to  which  we  owe  Is.  i7,  and  considers  the  rest  of  the  heading  as  original 
but  belonging  only  to  chaps.  1  and  2.  Che.  says,  "  The  first  part, 4  the  word,'  etc, 
may  have  been  originally  prefixed  to  a  roll  containing  chaps.  1-3 ;  the  latter  part 
was  intended  for  the  complete  book ;  both  parts  were  joined  thoughtlessly  at  a 
late  date."  Sayce  declares  the  title  to  be  older  than  the  age  of  S,  and  to  be  the 
work  of  a  native  of  Judah.  It  is  inexact  and  imperfect  and  comes  from  a  later 
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1.  jflpvi]  From  yp'  =  to  be  wide ;  this  earlier  form  was  changed  to  yeK-p 

(Nu.  1 3s  16  321*-88).  0  'Qarjt;  U  Osee\  Jerome  (on  I1)  notes  the  writing 

..  p  ►  |  «  •  9 

Akrj,  Ause;  Rom.  '(krjs;  &  Arabic  On  the  original 

pronunciation  of  yenn,  cf.  Haupt.  ZA.  II.  26 1,  Anm.  2;  JSger,  BAS.  I.  468. 
The  form  is  not  (1)  an  imv.  (Hiph.)  =  Save  thou  (Ma.  2;  Ros.  10.),  for  this 
would  require  yc^n;  nor  (2)  pf.  3  m.  sg.,  which  would  require  y_'«hn ;  nor 
(3)  a  compound  of  >n  =  'rv,  a  form  of  nw  and  yr  =  yip,  (Jer. ;  cf.  Sim.  7,  and 
Wu.  pp.  If.),  for  this  is  the  explanation  of  y&w;  but  (4)  an  inf.  abs.,  (Sim.  6; 
Wu.  p.  I;  Or.  4 ;  BDB.);  cf.  Je.  ilM  1  S.  25s®- ®. 

§§  2-5.  Hosea’s  call  to  the  prophetic  work,  in  connection 
with  the  unfaithfulness  of  his  wife,  a  picture  of  Israel's  rela¬ 
tionship  to  God.  i2-35.  A  family  experience  leads  Hosea  to  un-  l 
derstand  in  some  measure  the  love  of  Yahweh  for  Israel.  This 
experience  was,  in  a  word,  the  adultery  of  his  own  wife,  and  the 
birth  of  children  in  this  adultery.  Some  time  after  the  events 
themselves  have  occurred,  he  tells  the  story,  mingling  with  its 
details  the  new  and  precious  truth  which  he  has  gained  from  the 
experience  concerning  Yahweh  and  Yahweh's  bride,  the  nation 
Israel.  His  narrative,  like  that  of  Isaiah's  vision  (Is.  6)  and 
Jeremiah’s  later  feeling  in  reference  to  the  message  concerning 
the  purchase  of  the  field  (Je.  32s),  reads  into  the  events  the 
significance  which  the  later  history  suggests.  The  present  text 
as  rearranged  includes  :  §  2.  The  harlotry  of  Gomer,  the  prophet's 
wife,  Is-*  (v.7,  a  later  addition).  §  3.  The  purchase  of  Gomer  as 
a  slave  and  her  retention  “  many  days,”  3*"*  (v.5,  a  later  addition). 

§  4.  The  harlotry  of  Israel  and  her  punishment  therefor,  2*~7- 10~14* 19 
(vs.4*  6  u  being  glosses  or  later  additions).  §  5.  Later  voices 


hand.  Dr.  supposes  the  original  title  to  have  had  simply,  "In  the  days  of 
Jeroboam,"  and  to  have  referred  only  to  chaps.  1-3  ;  and  the  names  of  the  Judean 
kings,  contemporaneous  with  and  subsequent  to  Jeroboam,  to  have  been  added  in 
order  to  indicate  that  the  book  as  a  whole  referred  to  a  later  period.  We.  and  Now.* 
say  that  only  the  beginning  of  the  superscription, "  The  word  of  Yahweh  which  came 
to  Hosea,  son  of  Beeri,"  is  old.  Now.  thinks  that  if  any  part  of  the  superscription 
is  genuine,  it  must  be  "  The  word  of  Yahweh  which  came  to  Hosea,  son  of  Been, 
in  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel.”  This  belongs  only  to  chaps.  1-3.  Marti 
(EB.  II.  2121),  suggests  "  words  of  Hosea,  the  son  of  Beeri "  as  the  original  form. 
Da.  {DB.  II.  420)  grants  the  possibility  of  an  early  date  for  “  the  words  of  Yahweh 
which  came  to  Hosea,  the  son  of  Beeri.”  Oet.  rejects  the  entire  chronological  state¬ 
ment  as  coming  from  a  later  hand. 
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describing  Israel’s  return  to  Yahweh  and  his  acceptance  of  her, 
a8”9-  \6-i8.  ao-23.  i-3.*  With  slight  exceptions  the  material  is  poeticaLf 

§  2.  The  harlotry  of  Hosea’s  wife.  i8"9.  A  man  of  sensitive 
temperament  marries  a  young  woman  who  later  proves  unfaithful 
to  her  marriage  vows.  The  children  born  in  infidelity  are  named 
fezreel ’  Un-loved9  “No  kin  of  mine  ”  (lit.  not-my-people) .  These 
names,  like  those  of  Isaiah’s  children,  were  significant.  The 
womans  after  some  years,  goes  from  bad  to  worse.  The  prophet 
(i)  is  led  to  see  in  this  a  parallel  with  Israel’s  treatment  of 
Yahweh;  and  (2)  through  this  domestic  affliction  is  called  to 
preach,  to  his  sinful  countrymen. 

2.  w]  read  as  a  substantive  (w)  or  inf.  cst.  (w);  but  'A. 

&PX*I  re.  —  jntnna]  5$  =  jjfl®  places  pisqa  after  this,  thus 

indicating  it  as  an  independent  sentence;  so  4$,  but  SbV  connect  with  what 
follows.  Hi.  regards  the  clause  'ina  .  .  .  nSnn  as  a  gloss  (so  Bach.,  Now.  (?)). 
Oet.  om.  Sn  rnn\ —  OUUT  hS>]  U  (  Cod.  Amiat.)  inserts  fac  before  these 
words.  Bach.  ( Pr .)  om.  as  a  gloss  on  ouiat  runt. —  nj?]  $  itcroprcbm® 
=  njr  ;  so  T.  —  3.  Is]  Omitted  in  some  Mss.  of  Heb.  and  0,  and  in  Arabic, 
but  present  in  Ethiopic  Franckfurter  Bibel-Cod.  (Bach.  Pr .). — 4.  Kvn] 
6  '  Iotfda ;  2.,  0.  Tvou.  —  rnsSnc]  Oet.  and  Now.2  sugg.  that  this  is  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  rvoSo  and  roSpo,  and  would  read  roSos.  —  6.  V?  naioi]  SS  inserts 
nm  as  subj.  and  reads  'S  for  iS;  so  also  in  v.2.  — nom  hS]  0  obx  iJXci^rf; 
V  absque  miser icordia,  both  pointing  toward  a  ptcp.  as  orig.  form;  but 
3b  has  finite  vb.  Loft.  sugg.  nvprn  nS.  —  onS  nc»j  '3]  5b  treats  S  as  sign 
of  acc.,  and  renders  kc»j,  carry  away;  T  sed  oblivione  obliviscar  eonm 
(reading  ntfj);  0  d\X*  fj  drriTacrabfuvos  dvrird^ofiat  abroTs ;  5E  takes  ktj 
as  =  forgive .  Gr.  would  place  this  clause  in  v.7  after  orrm.  Bach,  would 
insert  Sk  (=  not  that  I  should  forgive)  before  '3,  its  loss  being  occasioned  by 
preceding  Vme”.  Hal.  inserts  =  I  will  not  pardon.  —  7.  Omit  as  a  Judt- 
istic  insertion  (v.t.).  Oet.  would  transpose  to  chap.  14.  —  9.  osS  mnie  k1?] 
Read  03'hSn  hS  (cf.  2^  Zc.  88)  (so  ©  codd.  42,  44;  Orig.  IV.  618;  We^Gr^ 
Loft.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Hal.,  Marti). 

2  a.  In  the  beginning  when  Yahweh  spoke ]  is  the  proper  ren¬ 
dering  of  fHd,  and  is  favored  by  ;  v.s .  It  refers  to  the 


*  Cf.  Ha16vy’s  arrangement,  viz.:  (1)  the  period  of  prostitution,  i*-*;  (2)  the 
period  of  expiation.  3!-*;  (3)  the  period  of  reconciliation,  3®  a*-3;  (4)  interpretation 
of  the  foregoing  history,  (a)  the  prostitution,  2*-7- 10 ;  (b)  the  expiation,  211-1*  812 ; 
(c)  the  reconciliation,  a18"25.  t  Cf.  AJSL.  Vol.  XVII.  1-15. 


beginning  of  the  prophet’s  work,  which  is,  therefore,  made  syn¬ 
chronous  with  his  marriage.  It  is  unquestionably  awkward,  and 
many  suggestions  have  been  made  to  relieve  this  difficulty ;  v.i. 
—  With  Hosea ]  Yahweh  is  here  represented  as  speaking  with  the 
prophet,  i.e.  as  entering  into  communication  with  him,  the  person 
who  speaks  being  a  superior  being*  (Nu.  12*  6Zc.  i9ff)  ;  rather 
than  through  or  by  (i  K.  22“).  —  Yahweh  said  unto  Hosed]  The 
marriage  which  is  commanded  is  a  means  of  educating  the  prophet 
to  an  understanding  of  Yahweh’s  will.  That  Yahweh  was  actually 
.  speaking  to  him  when  his  heart  was  led  to  take  the  step,  later 
events  testify.  —  Take  to  thee]  Used  by  zeugma  with  a  double 
object,  viz.  Gomer  and  the  children,  and  denoting  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  marriage  (cf.  Gn.  419  6*  1914  1  S.  25"  Ex.  21 10  34“),  and  not 
concubinage.f — A  wife  of  whoredo?ns]  Not  (1)  one  who  was  un¬ 
chaste,  i.e.  a  harlot,  at  the  time  of  marriage,  J  because  (a)  Hosea 
would  scarcely  have  attributed  such  a  command  to  Yahweh; 
(3)  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  symbolical  representation 
which  makes  Israel  (and,  therefore,  the  woman)  at  first  faithful 
(Je.  22)  ;  (*•)  the  ordinary  word  njt  would  better  have  been  used. 
Nor  (2)  one  who,  like  all  Israelites  of  the  day,  was  spiritually 
unclean,  i.e.  addicted  to  idolatry.  §  But  (3)  one  who,  although 
chaste  at  the  time  of  marriage,  had  in  her  a  tendency  to  impurity 
which  later  manifested  itself.  ||  For  a  fuller  summary  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  interpretations  v.i. — And  children  of  whoredoms]  Not 
(1)  children  already  bom  in  adultery  to  the  mother  before 
marriage  with  the  prophet ;  %  because  (a)  as  Gomer  is  the  wife 
of  whoredoms,  the  children  to  be  named  (vs.4*9)  must  be  the 
children  of  whoredoms ;  (h)  the  symbolical  interpretation  points 
to  children  born  in  sin  after  the  marriage ;  **  nor  (2)  children 
who,  like  all  Israelites,  were  guilty  of  idolatry ;  ft  nor  (3)  children, 
bom  to  the  prophet  by  his  wife,  who  inherited  from  the  mother 
this  tendency  toward  lewdness ;  JJ  but  (4)  children  bom  to  her 
after  marriage  and  begotten  by  another  than  the  prophet.** 


•  Ew.  t  Thomas  Aquinas,  Schmidt. 

X  So  most  older  commentaries,  and  recently,  Volz, "  Die  Ehegeschichte  Hosea's," 
ZvoTk.  XLI.  321-335.  {  New.,  Preiswerk,  Sharpe,  Riedel. 

I  So  Geb.,  Mau.,  Ros.,  Hd.,  Che.,  We.,  WRS.,  Kue.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Da.,  Marti,  etal. 
H  So  Abarb.,  Grotius,  Kurtz,  Ke.  ••  So  most  recent  comm.  ft  Hal, 

XX  Sanctius,  Or. 
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A  summary  of  the  more  important  interpretations  of  the  marriage  of 
Hosea  is  here  given. 

I.  A  vision,  a  transaction  in  a  dream  or  trance,  and  never  carried  out  in 
real  life  (so  Maimonides,  AE.,  Ki.,  Hng.,  Ke.,  Wu.,Tott.,  et  al .).  II.  Closely 
allied  to  I.,  and,  like  it,  based  upon  objection  to  a  literal  interpretation,  is  the 
view  which  makes  it  a  parable,  or  allegory,  or  figurative  mode  of  speech  (so 
Rashi,  Cal.,  Pareus,  Crocius,  De  Wette,  Schro.,  Hes.,  Hi.,  Sim.,  Bleek,  Schm, 
Reuss,  Ko.,  et  al.).  In  defence  of  both  the  above  as  against  a  literal  interpre¬ 
tation  it  is  urged  (a)  that  to  take  it  literally  is  a  reflection  upon  the  holiness 
of  God,  and  imputes  to  Hosea  conduct  out  of  harmony  with  the  character 
of  a  prophet;  (£)  that  the  woman  in  31  is  not  the  same  as  the  wife  in 
chap.  1,  and  that  Hosea  should  have  made  two  such  marriages  is  improbable ; 

(e)  that  too  much  time  was  consumed  by  these  events  for  Hosea  ever  to 
have  used  them  as  the  basis  of  a  striking  appeal  to  the  nation;  ( ’<f)  that 
prophets  often  represent  themselves  as  being  under  command  to  do  things 
which  could  not  have  been  done  (eg.  Ez.  42ff  );  (e)  that  the  chief  emphasis 
in  the  whole  narrative  is  on  the  symbolical  names;  (/)  that  the  interpretation 
of  the  act  is  attached  immediately  to  the  command  to  perform  the  act,  alto¬ 
gether  after  the  fashion  of  vision  and  symbol  rather  than  as  in  actual  life; 
(g)  that  it  would  have  been  psychologically  impossible  for  a  man  of  Hosea’s 
character  to  have  received  such  a  command  from  Yahweh. 

Against  the  preceding  views,  and  in  favor  of  a  literal  understanding  of  the 
narrative,  it  is  urged  (a)  that  what  is  morally  and  religiously  objectionable 
in  actual  practice  becomes  no  more  defensible  by  being  presented  as  vision  or 
parable;  (b)  that  no  indication  is  given  by  the  prophet  that  this  is  vision  or 
parable  and  not  fact  (but  cf.  Je.  25wff-  Zc.  11);  (r)  that  the  name  Comer 
bath  Diblaim  yields  no  symbolical  significance;  ( d )  that  no  symbolical 
meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  second  child  (v.«)  is  a  girl 
rather  than  a  boy;  (e)  that  the  literal  view  suits  the  realism  of  early  proph¬ 
ecy  better  than  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  product  of  literary  imagination; 

( f)  that  prophets  were  accustomed  to  give  symbolical  names  to  real  children 
(cf.  Is.  78  88) ;  and  (g)  that  a  real  experience  such  as  this  furnishes  the  best 
explanation  of  Hosea’s  message,  —  it  was  the  outcome  of  the  sufferings  of  his 
own  heart. 

III.  Those  who  have  maintained  that  a  real  marriage  took  place  have 
differed  widely  among  themselves.  It  has  been  held:  (1)  That  Gomer  was 
an  acknowledged  harlot  (a)  who  had  already  borne  children  (so  Abarb., 
Grotius,  Kurtz) ;  or  (£)  who  bore  children  to  Hosea  in  lawful  wedlock  (so 
Bbckel  and  Mau.,  interpreting  ''S  as  showing  that  the  children  were  Hosea’s 
own);  or  (e)  who  bore,  after  her  marriage,  children  whose  parentage  was 
uncertain  (so  Jer.,  Theodoret,  Merc.,  Sanctius,  Burkius,  Dathe,  Bauer,  Ew., 
Hofmann  (  IVeissaguttg  u.  Erfullung ,  205  ff.),  Pu.,  Val.,  et  at.).  The  chief 
arguments  in  support  of  this  view  are  (a)  that  the  marriage  thereby  becomes 
a  direct,  obvious  sermon  against  Israel;  (b)  the  extraordinary  character  of 
the  act  was  for  the  express  purpose  of  attracting  attention  (cf.  Ez.  I2,f) 
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and  leading  the  people  to  question  the  prophet,  and  thus  furnish  him  an 
opportunity  to  teach  the  lesson  he  desired;  (r)  if  the  act  of  31  was  a  public 
one,  as  is  generally  maintained,  why  not  also  that  of  I3,  since  the  form  of  the 
divine  command  is  practically  the  same?  (</)  the  divine  purpose  of  the 
marriage  becomes  clear  —  viz.  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  its  sins 
against  Yahweh.  The  interpretation  of  Umbreit  is  worthy  of  mention  in 
this  connection,  viz.  that  Hosea,  thinking  of  Yahweh  as  the  husband  of 
Israel,  and  of  himself  as  Yahweh’s  representative  to  Israel,  feels  that  he 
himself  has  contracted  marriage  with  a  harlot,  since  he  by  virtue  of  his 
prophetic  calling  sustains  the  same  relation  to  Israel  as  Yahweh  does. 
Against  the  view  that  Gomer  was  a  public  harlot  are  urged  two  objections 
which  seem  decisive  :  (a)  that  if  this  had  been  intended  rqr  would  have 
been  used  instead  of  D'JUT  nr*;  (£)  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  regular  custom 
of  Hosea  and  the  prophets  in  general,  who  always  represented  Israel  as  pure 
at  the  time  of  her  union  with  Yahweh. 

(2)  Another  phase  of  this  view  is  that  spiritual  fornication  is  meant  here, 
Gomer  being  a  worshipper  of  idols,  like  all  the  Israelites  of  Hosea’s  time  (so 
New.,  Preiswerk,  Sharpe,  Riedel,  Hal.).  But  if  such  were  the  case,  Hosea’s 
preaching  and  his  use  of  his  wife  for  illustrative  purposes  would  have  had 
little  force  with  people  who  were  all  sinners  like  his  wife  and  saw  no  evil 
in  their  conduct. 

(3)  Some  have  held  that  Hosea  took  Corner,  the  harlot,  not  as  a  full  wife, 
but  only  as  a  concubine  (so  Thomas  Aquinas,  Schmidt).  But  this  is  even 
less  acceptable  than  (i). 

(4)  Another  attempt  to  escape  difficulty  is  the  view  that  makes  the  wife  and 
children  virtuous  and  honorable,  but  says  that  Hosea  called  them  adulterous 
for  parabolic  purposes  (so  Luther,  Os.).  However,  this  is  out  of  keeping 
with  his  character,  and  might  have  brought  upon  him  open  ridicule  abroad 
and  misunderstanding  at  home. 

(5)  Finally,  it  is  held  that  the  disposition  toward  adultery  in  Gomer  did 
not  manifest  itself  until  after  her  marriage  (so  Geb.,  Ma.,  Ros.,  Eich.,  Stuck, 
Theiner,  Hd.,  Schegg,  Schlier,  Che.,  We.,  WRS.,  Kue.,  GAS.,  Da.,  Marti,  el  al.). 
The  advantages  of  this  view  are  ( a )  that  it  accepts  the  narrative  as  being 
the  simple  recital  of  historical  facts  which  it  apparently  is,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  does  away  with  the  moral  difficulties  involved  in  other  views  that  do 
the  same;  (£)  that  it  furnishes  a  reasonable  basis  for  Hosea’s  evident  love 
for  his  wife;  ( c )  that  it  most  easily  explains  the  processes  through  which 
Hoaea  came  to  a  realization  of  the  mutual  relationship  of  Yahweh  and  Israel; 
(d)  that  it  is  strongly  supported  by  chap.  3,  which  describes  Hosea  as  taking 
back  his  wife  who  had  been  dismissed  on  account  of  her  adultery,  which 
dismissal  would  not  have  been  justifiable  if  Hosea  had  married  her  with  full 
knowledge  of  her  having  been  previously  immoral.  The  objections  that 
have  been  made  to  it  (cf.  Volz,  ZwTh .  XLI.  321-35;  Da.  DB.  II.  422) 
are  (a)  the  fact  that  it  necessitates  the  supposition  that  Hosea,  after  an 
experience  running  through  many  years,  looked  back  upon  it  all,  and  in- 
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terpreted  as  a  direct  call  of  Yah  well  what  was  in  a  large  measure  doe 
to  his  own  natural  impulses;  (£)  the  fact  that  to  take  out  of  Hosea'r 
life  the  number  of  years  necessary  for  the  occurrence  of  the  events  nar¬ 
rated  here  leaves  comparatively  little  of  his  life  to  be  spent  in  prophetic 
activity;  (r)  if  we  accept  the  view  of  We.  (so  WRS.,  Kue.,  GAS.,  Now.) 
that  Hosea  did  not  discover  his  wife's  infidelity  until  after  the  birth  of  their 
first-born,  it  follows  that  his  domestic  experience  had  little  to  do  with  his 
conception  of  his  mission,  for  he  foretells  the  doom  of  Israel  in  the  name 
of  his  first  child,  Jezreel ;  (</)  however,  whether  he  learned  of  his  wife’s 
faithlessness  before  the  birth  of  Jezreel  (so  Che.  in  WRS.  Proph .  p.  112),  or 
after  that  event,  and  before  the  birth  of  the  other  two,  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  he  would  have  kept  Gomer  in  his  house  and  permitted  her  to  go  00  in 
adultery;  (1)  the  fact  that  the  wife’s  infidelity  did  not  develop  until  after  the 
marriage  would  have  been  too  important  an  item  to  have  been  completely 
ignored  in  the  text  (cf.  Marti’sview  that  Gomer's  infidelity  was  not  discovered 
till  after  the  birth  of  all  three  children) ;  (/)  it  is  no  easier  to  think  of 
Yahweh  as  commanding  Hosea  to  marry  a  woman  whom  Yahweh  knows 
to  be  about  to  break  her  marriage  vows  than  it  is  to  think  of  him  ts 
commanding  Hosea  to  marry  a  recognized  harlot;  (£)  the  purpose  of  the 
marriage  does  not  appear  on  this  supposition ;  it  was  not  necessary  to  teach 
Hosea  the  idea  of  Yahweh  as  Israel’s  husband,  for  this  was  a  common 
Semitic  conception;  nor  could  he  have  passed  immediately  from  the  thought 
of  his  own  love  for  his  wicked  wife  to  that  of  Yahweh’s  love  for  Israel,— 
he  must  have  had  a  special  revelation  of  this  thought,  —  hence  the  marriage 
was  unnecessary;  nor  was  it  necessary  in  order  to  arouse  the  prophetic  spirit 
in  Hosea,  for  he  could  not  have  seen  in  his  own  experience  an  analogy  to 
Yahweh’s  experience  with  Israel  had  he  not  previously  had  a  prophet’i 
realization  of  Israel’s  wickedness ;  nor  is  it  sufficient  to  say  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  was  to  teach  Hosea  how  deep  was  Yahweh’s  love  and  anguish  and 
how  base  was  Israel’s  ingratitude,  —  such  sympathy  could  come  only  through 
clear  insight  into  Israel’s  complete  revolt  from  Yahweh  in  cultus  and  life; 
(k)  while  it  is  per  se  possible  that  the  revelation  contained  in  the  marriage 
was  limited  to  Hosea  himself,  the  brevity  of  the  representation  and  its  close 
intermingling  with  the  remaining  utterances  speak  against  it,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  in  such  cases  the  mediating  position  of  the  prophet  between  Yahweh 
and  Israel  always  appears. 

2  b.  For  the  land  goes  a-whoring  from  after  YahweK\  The 
land  represents  the  individual  inhabitants  and  is  used  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  Israel,  excluding  Judah.*  The  sense  of 
the  symbol  is  plain:  (1)  the  prophet  represents  Yahweh; 
(2)  Gomer  who  is  married  to  the  prophet,  is  Israel  who  is 


*  Wti..  Che.,  Now.,  et  al . 
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married  to  Yahweh;  (3)  as  Gomer  after  marriage  goes  astray, 
so  Israel,  after  a  period,  goes  a- whoring  after  other  gods. — 3.  And 
took  Gomer ,  the  daughter  of  Diblaim ]  Much  fruitless  effort  has 
been  spent  in  seeking  a  symbolical  meaning  for  Gomer.  This 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prophet  so  interprets  the 
names  of  the  children,  and  because  “  Gomer  ”  is  not  an  ordinary 
name  ;  eg.  ( a )  “  consumption,”  and  this  with  Diblaim  =  “  cor¬ 
rupt  mass  of  figs  ” ;  *  (b)  “  completeness  ”  (cf.  Jer.  tctcAcct- 
fjieyrj) ,  with  Diblaim  =  “  cakes  of  figs,  sensual  pleasure  ” ;  f 

( c )  destruction,  ruin, X  referring  to  the  punishment  coming; 

( d )  coals ;  §  (e)  marriageable  maiden,  daughter  of  wantonness.  || 

Besides  the  interpretations  of  Bath  Diblaim  given  above  may  be 
mentioned  doppetgattige,%  <&  which  reads :  “  Go  prophesy  against 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  idolatry,  etc.,”  and  “  Gomer,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  raisin-cakes,”  i.e.  ardent  worshipper  of  Baal.**  Kimchi 
suggests  that  Gomer  was  a  well-known  harlot  of  the  prophet’s 
time.  But  no  symbolical  meaning  attaches  to  the  word,  since 
the  prophet  gives  none,  although  to  the  others  he  gives  it,  and 
since  the  emphasis  rests  upon  the  children  rather  than  upon  the 
mother.  In  this  case  Gomer  is  a  historical  person, ft  and  Diblaim  \ 
may  refer  to  her  father,  or  to  her  home,  bath  having  both  usages ; 

cf.  Diblathaim,  a  city  of  Moab,  Nu.  33^  Je.  48“.  —  And  bore  him 
a  son ]  Some  Mss.  (s/.j.)  omit  “  him  ”  ;  in  any  case,  the  context  \ 

demands  that  the  son  be  one  bom  in  sin,  though  recognized  for 
the  mother’s  sake.  Any  son  born  while  Gomer  is  recognized  as 
his  wife  will  be  his  son.  —  4.  Call  his  name  Jezreel ]  Four  points 
may  be  noted:  (1)  The  name  is  symbolical  and  refers  to  the 
great  battle-ground  (cf.  Ju.  413ff*  68Str  7lff-  1  S.  29lff)  on  which 
Jehu  had  massacred  the  family  of  Ahab  (2  K.  9,  10).  In  giving 
this  name  to  the  bastard  son,  he  plainly  characterizes  Jehu’s  act  as 
wicked  and  ruinous.  This  opinion,  differing  from  that  of  2  K.  io30, 
represents  the  opinion  of  Hosea  and  the  moral  reformers  of  his 
time,  a  century  after  the  event.  A  century  had  given  the  prophets 
a  better  point  of  view.  The  cult  of  Jehu  and  his  descendants  was 
not  one  which  the  prophet  of  the  period  could  endorse.  (2)  Per- 

§  Ges.,  Mau. 

I!  Hi. 

H  Meier,  cited  by  Sim. 


•Cal. 
f  Crocius. 

X  C,  Marck,  Schlier. 


**  Riedel. 

ft  Geb„  Ew.,  Sim.,  et  al. 
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haps,  as  Nowack  suggests,  the  prophet  had  before  him  Elijah's 
prediction  of  the  downfall  of  Ahab’s  home  on  account  of  Naboth’s 
blood  (i  K.  2 1"*).  (3)  The  prophet  does  not  yet  know,  if  we 

may  judge  from  the  name  of  the  son  as  compared  with  the  name 
of  the  daughter  (v.6),  that  his  wife  is  faithless  to  him.*  (4)  From 
the  words  that  follow :  I  will  avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon 
the  house  of  Jehu ,  and  will  cause  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  cease] 
it  appears  that  Hosea  expected  the  end  of  Jehu’s  dynasty  and  the 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  come  at  the  same  time.  As  a  matter  of  feet 
about  twenty-one  years  (743-722  b.c.)  passed  before  the  kingdom 
ceased  to  exist,  and  during  this  period  six  kings  sat  upon  the 
throne.  This  is  all  the  more  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
prophet  himself  lived  for  some  time  after  the  death  of  Zechariah, 
and  might  easily  have  changed  this  definite  expression  which 
was  not  fulfilled  to  one  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  facts; 
which  goes  to  show  that  neither  the  prophet  nor  his  contem¬ 
poraries  were  accustomed  to  place  emphasis  upon  the  letter 
of  prophetic  speech.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  from 
history  that  with  the  fall  of  Jehu’s  dynasty  the  end  in  the 
larger  sense  had  begun  to  show  itself.  —  5.  The  bow  of  Israel ] 
i.e.  power  (cf.  Gn.  49s4  Je.  49s5  Jb.  29™) . — In  the  valley  of  Jezreel] 
Jezreel  was  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  Ahab’s  family  by  Jehu; 
hence  the  valley  of  Jezreel  is  selected  as  the  most  fitting  place 
for  the  infliction  of  vengeance  for  this  deed,  f  —  6.  And  she 
bare  a  daughter ]  Now  the  prophet  has  discovered  the  unfaith¬ 
fulness  of  his  wife,  for  he  is  instructed :  Call  her  name  No-pity] 
Literally,  She  is  not  pitied  or  loved \  an  independent  sentence 
used  as  a  proper  name ;  the  explanation  follows :  I  will  no 
longer  have  pity  (or  love)  for  the  house  of  Israel \  that  I  should 
at  all  forgive  them\  Other  renderings  of  the  last  clause  are: 
(1)  but  will  utterly  take  them  away;J  (2)  but  I  will  take  away 
from  them  (everything) ;  §  (3)  but  I  will  completely  forget  them 
(4)  but  I  will  lift  up  my  hand  (in  solemn  oath)  against  them.1 
Marti  omits  this  clause.  —  7.  But  I  will  have  pity  upon  the  house 


*  So  We.,  WRS.,  Kue.,  Now. ;  but  cf.  Che.  (vj.). 
t  Meinhold,  p.  64,  treats  v.6  as  a  later  addition. 

X  Hd.(  AV.,  et  at.  §  Hng.,  Pu.,  et  at.  ||  Y,  Scholz,  et  at.  ^  Abtrto. 


of  Judah ]  This  verse  is  from  a  later  hand  *  because  (i)  it  occa¬ 
sions  an  interruption  in  the  description  of  the  prophet’s  domestic 
history,  and  its  connection  with  Yahweh  and  Israel;  (2)  the 
phrase  “  Yahweh  their  God  ”  does  not  occur  in  pre-Deuteronomic 
literature;  (3)  other  verses  relating  to  Judah  are  suspicious; 
(4)  it  reflects  the  deliverance  of  Judah  in  Sennacherib’s  time 
(701  b.c.).  —  And  will  deliver  them  by  Yahweh  their  God~\  The 
interpolator  apparently  forgets  that  he  is  representing  Yahweh 
himself  as  speaking,  and  thus  drops  into  the  use  of  the  third 
person.  —  And  not  .  .  .  by  bow ,  nor  by  sword ,  nor  by  equipment \ 
nor  by  horses ,  nor  by  horsemen ]  This  repudiation  of  all  human 
help  and  this  absolute  confidence  in  Yahweh’s  ability  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  deliver  his  people  in  miraculous  ways  represent  a  charac¬ 
teristically  late  conception  (cf.  Ez.  391-10  Jo.  2®  314"17  Zc.  148*). — 
8.  And  she  weaned  .  .  .  and  bare  a  son\  The  period  of  time 
between  the  birth  of  the  first  child  and  that  of  the  third  would 
cover  from  six  to  eight  years,  since  children  were  not  weaned 
until  they  were  two  or  three  years  old.f  —  Call  his  name  Not - 
my-people ,  for  ye  are  not  my  people  and  I  am  not  your  God~\ 
This  expresses  the  complete  estrangement  existing  between  Israel 
and  Yahweh,  and  Yahweh’s  purpose  to  leave  Israel  to  its  fate. 
This  translation  involves  a  slight  change  of  text  ( v.s .)  which  seems 
to  be  demanded  by  the  context.  Jfl®  “  I  will  not  be  to  you  ” 
furnishes  essentially  the  same  thought. 

8.  nai  nSnn]  Cstr.  foil,  by  relative  clause  with  relative  omitted ;  two  pos¬ 
sible  constructions:  (1)  the  beginning  of  that  which  Yahweh  spoke,  cf.  Ps. 
81®  Jb.  1821  (Ma.,  Mau.,  Sharpe) ;  or  (2)  in  the  beginning  when  Yahweh 
spoke,  cf.  Gn.  I1  =  In  the  beginning  when  God  created,  etc.,  Ps.  4®  9016; 
GK.  130 d;  H.  8,  2e;  Ko.  385^  (Ew.,  Ke.,  Now.).  Other  constructions 
have  been  suggested:  (1)  to  regard  T>  as  in  apposition  with  'DO  (v.1) 
=  “In  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  etc.,  in  the  beginning  when  Yahweh  spoke, 
etc.”;  but  in  this  case  we  should  expect  a  repetition  of  the  prep,  a  with  n 
and  the  omission  of  1  before  'DO;  (2)  to  take  the  phrase  as  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  verse,  “  In  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  etc.  (was)  the  beginning  of 


•So  We.;  Sta.  Gesch.  I.  577;  Co.  ZAW.  VII.  285;  Kue.  Einl.;  Gieseb. 
Beitr&ge,  213  ;  Schwally,  7, AW.  X.  227  ;  Che.  in  WRS.  Proph.  p.  xx.;  Oort, 
Th  T.  XXIV.  345  f. ;  Now.,  GAS.,  Gu.,  Seesemann,  Meinhold,  Marti ;  but  c l  KO. 
Eml.  309  ;  BOhmer,  ZwTh.  XLV.  5. 

f  Cl  ZDPV.  IV.  65  ;  Now.  Arch.  I.  171. 
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that,  etc.”;  (3)  to  make  nSnn  the  subj.  of  what  follows,  “the  beginning 
which  Yahweh  spoke  with  Hosea  was  that  Yahweh  said  to  Hoses”;  (4)  to 
treat  the  clause  nna  .  .  .  n*?nn  as  a  gloss,  and,  connecting  vs.1  *,  to  rod 
(omitting  )),  “  In  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  etc.,  Yahweh  said  to  Hosea”  (HI). 
Other  readings  have  been  suggested  for  nan,  viz.  ^21  (U),  inf.  const.;  VJ 
(0&1ZT);  and  also  w  as  a  noun,  cf.  oW  and  Je.  518  (Merc.,  HcL). — prvu] 
On  the  following  pisqa,  or  space,  cf.  Baer’s  note,  p.  59;  GK.  17*;  and  Weir, 
Hebr .  Text ,  94.  This  is  one  of  the  twenty-eight  verses  in  which  pisqa  is 
inserted  immediately  after  athnah.  —  "jS  np]  For  other  cases  of  zeugma  see 
2304  Gn.  i11  1  S.  i214  Je.  191  Ez.  69  (cf.  Ko.  Stil.  122  f.).  —  maw  ppm]  Ob 
pi.  in  abstr.  to  express  intensity,  GK.  124 f.;  H.  3,  2  b ;  K6.  261  d;  Ew.1 179; 
on  the  use  of  annexion  to  express  characteristic  qualities,  GK.  128/;  K8. 335  a. 
—  ruin  njr]  Intens.  inf.  abs. ;  the  impf.  (a  fut.  in  0  and  U)  is  a  fireq.  of  the 
pres.;  H.  21,  2;  GK.  107#,  This  word  njr  as  distinguished  from  means 
to  commit  fornication,  and  is  used  almost  wholly  of  the  woman,  either  married 
or  unmarried  (used  of  man  only  in  Nu.  251,  with  ojjn  as  subj.) ;  while  qw  means 
to  commit  adultery ,  and  is  used  usually  of  the  man,  always  with  another  man's 
wife  ;  sometimes  of  the  woman  (Lv.  2010  Ho.  4181*,  etc.).  —  '■vikd]  Lit  from 
after y  cf.  Dt.  7 4  2  S.  78  202  Is.  5918;  frequent  constr.  for  from  going  after, 
used  of  those  who  abandon  a  person  or  party  whom  they  have  before  fol¬ 
lowed ;  K8.  213  d. — 3.  O'San  na]  On  cstr.  cf.  Ko.  306  m.  —  4.  Shjhp]  God 
sows  ;  cf.  similar  formations  in  SmP',  Snd*v,  Vnjjdp';  Lag.  BN.  131.  — *mp0i] 
1  marks  apod,  after  prec.  protasis,  opn  nip  (cf.  'macn,  v.8);  GK.  112  m 
and  143  Ko.  367/. — >d-i]  On  force  of  pi.,  K5.  259*. —  5.  mm]  The 
familiar  formula,  GK.  112^;  Dr.  §121,  Obs.  I  ;  H.  25,  4.  —  Swjnn  pop]  The 
prop,  name  is  used  in  this  paragraph  of  the  city,  the  plain,  and  the  son  of 
Hosea;  for  other  examples  of  the  plain,  Jos.  1710  Ju.  6s8;  cf.  also  Ho.  28-81.  — 
6.  ncioi]  Either  impers.  or  with  the  subj.  (Yahweh)  to  be  supplied.  —  norm*4?] 
This  has  been  taken  as  a  Pu.  ptcp.  with  d  dropped,  but  the  regular  negative 
with  the  ptcp.  is  pa;  it  is  probably  a  pausal  form  of  the  pf.  3  sg.  f.  (cf.  Is.  5411 
Pr.  2818).  On  this  use  of  the  neg.  in  proper  names,  GK.  152,  note  1; 
K6.  352/. —  -np  kS]  =  Lat.  non  jam .  —  omee  ipDw]  Verbal  appos.;  H.  36, 
2 ;  GK.  120 g.  On  the  transl.  pity  or  love,  the  Grk.  transl.  (r\z.)  vary,  0  using 
for  omn,  iXtrjocu  ;  Complut.  dyairiji rat  (cf.  Paul,  in  Rom.  926).  The  word  b 
used  of  the  love  of  a  father  for  his  son  (Ps.  10318),  and  of  God  for  man 
(Is.  3018).  —  nn  nw  'j]  '3  indicates  result  (Mau.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Sim,  Ke.,  Cbe* 
Now,  GAS.;  K5,  395  b),  and  is  not  adversative  (0SlTT,  New,  Hd.),  while  kpj 
here  =  pp  =  take  away  guilt  =  forgive  (Ko.  209  b).  Cf.  this  usage  with 
acc.  in  Ex.  3282  Ho.  148  Mi.  718,  etc.;  but  also  as  here  with  pp  omitted  and 
S  of  person,  Gn.  18*  Nu.  141®  Is.  2®  Ps.  99®. — 7.  #m  P’3“nm]  Emph.  being 
suggested  in  contrast  with  *8”  ma  (v.8).  It  is  easy  to  see  the  origin  of  this 
gloss. — od'hVk  mma]  Cf.  127  Zc.  ioia  Is.  2618  4517  Ps.  1880  44®. —  nrpa] 
Note  the  arrangement  of  the  five  nouns:  (1)  by  bozo  and  by  sword,  (2)  and 
by  battle ,  (3)  by  horse  and  by  horsemen ;  war  includes  all  the  others  and 
is  altogether  superfluous  in  the  list,  especially  in  the  middle  of  it.  Now. 
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and  Marti  om.  it ;  Che.  translates  “  equipment  of  war.”  Perhaps  the  thought 
is  to  be  divided  thus:  “and  I  will  not  deliver  them  by  bow  nor  by  sword; 
nor  in  battle  by  horse  nor  by  horsemen.”  In  any  case  the  rhythm  demands 
that  nDnSnai  go  with  the  two  following  instead  of,  as  according  to  the 
accents,  with  the  two  preceding  nouns. 

§  3.  The  purchase  of  Gomer  as  a  slave,  and  her  retention 
“  many  days.”  31"6.  The  prophet  was  compelled  by  his  love  for 
Gomer,  faithless  as  she  was,  to  purchase  her,  out  of  the  depths  of 
infamy  into  which  she  had  fallen,  at  the  price  of  a  slave.  He  does 
not,  however,  at  once  reestablish  the  old  relationship ;  she  is  to 
be  disciplined,  to  lead  a  life  shut  off  from  men,  even  from  her 
husband.  This  period  of  seclusion  will  last  "  many  days.”  The 
prophet  is  led  to  see  in  this  also  (1)  a  parallel  of  Yahweh's 
treatment  of  Israel ;  and  (2)  this  together  with  the  first  act  of  the 
domestic  tragedy  constitutes  his  call  to  preach,  and  furnishes  him 
the  fundamental  factor  in  his  preaching. 

The  literary  form  of  this  section  is  distinctly  poetic.  In  no  portion  of  the 
book  is  the  parallelism  more  marked,  or  more  perfect.  The  first  person  is 
employed  instead  of  the  third,  as  in  chap.  I.  There  are  three  strophes  of  6, 
6,  and  5  lines,  in  which  the  trimeter  movement  prevails.  The  first  (v.1) 
describes  the  faithlessness  of  both  Gomer  and  Israel;  the  second  (vs.*-3)  is 
devoted  to  Gomer,  picturing  her  degradation  and  seclusion;  the  third  (v.4) 
is  devoted  to  Israel,  picturing  her  degradation  and  seclusion.  V.®  is  a 
later  addition  (v.t.)  In  this  piece,  which  stands  closely  related  with  the 
contents  of  chap.  1,  both  in  form  and  thought,  the  artistic  element  is 
seen  in  (1)  the  distribution  of  the  contents  into  the  three  strophes  ( v.s .); 
(2)  the  regularity  of  the  rhythm  (falling  to  a  dimeter  only  once,  in  nom 
mSit);  (3)  the  parallelism;  (4)  the  use  of  poetical  phrases  like  jn  nan* 
pdkjd;  (5)  the  use  of  rare  and  poetical  words,  like  'sp'Pn  (v.1)  and  inS 
(v.*) ;  (6)  the  use  of  the  first  person  throughout;  (7)  the  assonance  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  closing  lines  of  each  strophe,  viz.  the  recurrence  of  in  lines 
5  and  6  of  strophe  I;  of  ■*_  in  lines  4-6  of  strophe  2;  and  of  pn  in  lines  3-5 
of  strophe  3. 

1.  jn  nan*]  0  dyawOffav  worqpd  (=  jn  n;jnk);  80  &  (so  also  Hermann, 
SIC.  1879,  p.  515;  the  reading  nan«  is  adopted  by  Mich.,  Oort;  Patter¬ 
son,  Hebr .  VII.  194;  Gu.;  Volz,  ZwTk .  XLI.  331 ;  Oet.,  Marti);  but  *A. 
•fyyamjfidnjw  rt}  Tr\rj<rlov ;  Z.  v<p’  Mpov  (=  ninn).  Gr.  run.  Hal.  D'jn  nanN. 
Bach.  (foil.  Benary)  points  nan*  =  with  the  love  of  a  friend \  and  om.  retool 
as  a  gloss  on  wn,  suggesting  that  the  whole  expression  is  a  later  correction 
made  to  offset  the  narrative  of  the  prophet’s  relation  to  Gomer  in  chap.  1. 
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— '«n  Bab.  Cod.  Tt”  n>a.  —  9.  mam]  0  /cal  ifiurOtoadfiifp  (=motin); 

so  &  (so  also  Hal.).  —  onyr  ^nS]  0  ptfkX  otvov  (=  -oer  ;  so  Syr.-Hex. 

$b  om.  the  first  onjw.  Gr.,  folL  6,  p*  Saj(so  We.  (?),  Oort,  Em.). — vn 
O'aay]  Gr.  O'jDm  onrn(?).  —  8.  *S  wn]  U  expectabis  me;  so  2.  wporb- 
K^ects  fie.  —  P'kS]  ©AS  ditfpl  iriptp.  —  1'Sk  'JK”d.»]  U  sed  et  ego  expeclak 
te;  om.  dj.  We.  inserts  man  k1?  before  yS*  (so  Gr.,  Now.,  Oort,  £m.; 
cf.  AE.  and  Ki.,  who  supplied  it  in  thought).  Linder  (.SAT.  i860,  pp.  739  f- ; 
cf.  Riedel,  ^Sh  *6)  substitutes  ^Sh  for  ySit.  St.  adds  urn  after  'jk.  Bach, 
inserts  Sk  with  some  such  voluntative  as  nmaM  implied.  Oet.  rfy  c i\  « 
>Sh  oji,  taking  UK  as  imv.  of  hjk,  to  sigh.  Read  •pSn  'ip*  oji  (cf.  Marti); 
for  the  idiom  *?H  pH,  cf.  Gn.  316. — 4.  IP  pm  "|Sd  pit]  Co.  and  Now.  om. 
as  gloss.  —  nass]  &  Ououurrrfplov  (  =  na?o) ;  so  &U.  Other  Greek  versions) 
f. —  D'fiint  niDK  pm]  6  o68i  leparlas  01 )di  which  latter  word 

represents  O'pn  elsewhere,  eg.  Dt  33®  I  S.  1441  (Gr.;  cf.  Che.  CriL  Bib.). 
'A.  /cal  &ko6ovtos  Si  iMfULTot  /cal  did  fiop^tofidrup ;  Sb  M  |fo 

*  P 

} V>wn  yo\jso;  U  2.,  0.  simply  transliterate  the  Hebr.  —  5.  rtnn]  0  4k rrf 
oovrat ;  2.  torcuviouxri ;  &  vV-  — 3'D'n  nnnHa]  U  in  navissimo  durum. 
V.6  as  a  whole  comes  from  a  later  period  (so  Stark,  ZA IV.  XL  249;  Co. 
ZAPV.  VII.  285,  and  Einl.  172;  Oort,  Volz,  Now.;  Marti,  EB.  2122;  but 
cf.  Seesemann,  42  and  Now.2) ;  this  appears  from  (1)  the  lack  of  anything 
in  the  narrative  of  Hosea  and  his  wife  to  which  the  statement  here  might 
correspond.  Hosea,  clearly,  did  not  take  back  his  wife;  he  went  only  so  fir 
as  to  place  her  in  seclusion.  Not  a  word  in  the  narrative  points  to  her  re¬ 
instatement  in  the  family.  (2)  The  tone  and  contents  of  this  verse  accord 
completely  with  those  of  21-3- 9- 18  f,  which  for  many  reasons  must  be  treated 
as  of  later  origin  (v.i.).  (3)  The  language  of  the  verse  points  to  a  later 

time:  {a)  inc  occurs  only  in  Dt.,  Je.,  Ps.,  Pr.,  Jb.,  late  parts  of  Is.,  and  | 
Mi.  717  (a  late  passage),  where  the  usage  here  is  exactly  paralleled;  i 
(d)  D'D'n  rmriM  occurs  besides  in  Dt.,  Je.,  Ez.,  Dn.,  Is.  22  (Mi.  41)  Gn.  491 
Nu.  2414  —  the  last  two  passages  having  been  edited  late  (cf.  St&rk,  ZA  IV. 
XI.  247  ff.);  (e)  'So  w,  —  the  expectation  of  a  Messianic  king  is  of  later 
origin,  having  its  beginning  with  Isaiah;  and  the  name  David  is  not  applied 
to  him  until  the  days  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  Moreover,  the  full  writing 
i'll  is  late  (this  phrase  is  taken  as  an  interpolation  by  We.,  Sta.  GVI.  I.  577; 
Gu.,  Val.,  Seesemann,  Now.2,  Meinhold);  {d)  a#3,  as  applied  to  Yahweh,  is 
found  only  in  later  writings,  eg.  Je.,  Ne.,  Ps.,  Is.  40-66. 

m.  1.  Once  more  go,  love  {this)  woman ]  The  “Tit?  is  thus  to  be 
taken  with  and  not  with  lam  in  contrast  with  “  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  ”  (i2).f  The  "woman”  is  unquestionably  the  same  woman, 

*  So  the  accents,  GST,  Cal.,  Merc.,  Ma.,  Hi.,  Sim.,  Wtt.,  Or.,  Che.,  Bach.,  Go, 
We.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Marti. 

f  Ew.(?)  Umb. ;  Oort,  ThT.  XXIV.  355  (who  shows  that  in  the  majority  of  esse* 

•ny  follows  its  verb)  ;  Gr. 
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Gomer,  described  in  chap.  1,*  because  (1)  she  is  later  defined 
as  an  adulteress;  (2)  she  plays  the  part,  in  parallelism  with 
Israel,  represented  by  Gomer ;  (3)  her ,  of  and  I  bought  her  (v.2), 
refers  to  a  particular  woman,  viz.  the  one  described  in  v.1 ;  (4)  if 
this  is  another  woman,  why  is  not  some  reference  made  to  the 
fact?  (5)  the  introduction  of  two  women  would  entirely  spoil  the 
essential  thought  The  only  considerations  for  supposing  this  a 
different  woman  f  are  (1)  the  lack  of  an  article  with  m£?K ;  but 
vJ. ;  (2)  the  lack  of  historical  data  concerning  the  treatment  of 
the  first  wife,  but,  on  any  hypothesis,  the  account  must  be  reck¬ 
oned  meagre  and  defective;  (3)  the  money  of  v.2  is  the  dowry, 
but  this  is,  in  itself,  a  wrong  assumption  ;  v.i ’.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  force  of  the  evidence  which  chap.  3  furnishes  for  the  prevailing 
interpretation,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  chapter  is  from  a  later 
date,  l  because  (1)  in  i2  and  in  chap.  2  the  marriage  relation  is 
between  Yahweh  and  the  land,  but  in  31  between  Yahweh  and  the 
sons  of  Israel;  Hosea  might  have  learned  to  substitute  Israel  for 
land \  but  not  sons  of  Israel;  the  latter  involves  such  a  weakening 
of  the  figure  as  is  scarcely  possible  in  the  imagination  of  one  man ; 

(2)  in  31  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  turned  to  “  other  gods/* 
while  elsewhere  Hosea  speaks  only  of  images  of  Yahweh  set  up  at 
local  shrines  which  he  never  accredits  with  real  existence  as  gods ; 

(3)  chap.  3  represents  Hosea  as  arriving  at  the  thought  of  Yah- 
weh’s  love  for  wicked  Israel ;  if  he  had  done  so,  this  thought  must 
have  ruled  his  later  utterances;  but,  on  the  contrary,  no  such 
thought  appears ;  the  opposite  feeling  is  rather  dominant  (cf.  9W- 17 
1314) ;  (4)  chap.  3  is  in  reality  an  allegorical  narrative  which  was 
added  to  the  literal  account  of  facts  in  chap.  1  at  a  later  date. 
It  is  evident  that,  either  intentionally  or  otherwise,  something 
has  been  omitted,  viz.  how  Gomer  came  into  the  situation  in 
which  chap.  3  finds  her.  Did  she  abandon  her  husband  ?  or,  did 

*  Geb.,  Burkius,  Stuck,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Kurtz,  Pu.,  Che.,  Patou  {JBL.  XV.  15), 
We.,  Gu.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Hal. 

t  Schmidt,  Bauer,  Ma.,  Eich.,  New.,  Ke.,  Or.,  Seesemann,  Marti. 

X  So  Volz,  Zw  Th .  XLI.  321-5 ;  cL  also  Marti,  EB,  2123,  note  2,  and  in  his 
Dodekapropheton ,  who  makes  it  a  later  addition  intended  as  an  allegory  concerning 
Israel,  chap.  1  having  been  taken  as  relating  to  Judah;  in  which  case  Hosea  had 
two  wives,  one  literal,  viz.  Gomer  (=  Judah),  one  allegorical  (chap. 3)=  Israel; 
cf.  Ez.  23. 
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he  drive  her  from  his  house?  —  Beloved  of  a  paramour  and  an 
adulteress ]  The  first  words  are  read  loving  evil  a  general 

term  followed  by  one  more  specific  (but  see  Nowack)  ;  loving  a 
lover ,  i.e.  one  not  her  husband  (vj.),  (cf.  the  use  of  "an*  in  this 
verse)  ;  loved  by  her  husband f  thus  making  her  sin  all  the  greater 
(cf.  p")  Ct.  516,  and  the  parallelism  in  the  next  member  in  which 
Yahweh’s  love  for  Israel  is  indicated) ;  with  the  love  of  a  friend, \ 
like ,  etc.  (v.s.).  The  JW8E  is,  however,  to  be  preferred,!  and,  if 
adopted,  greatly  intensifies  the  degradation  into  which  the  woman 
had  fallen.  The  thought  is,  go  love  this  woman,  disgraced  and 
fallen  as  she  is.  P")  means  paramour  also  in  Je.  31  La.  1*  J  — 
As  Yahweh  loves  the  sons  of  Israel ]  This  modifies  the  principal 
verb  of  the  command  :  Love  her,  and  in  so  doing  you  will  only  be 
doing  what  Yahweh  does  for  Israel  under  similar  circumstances. 
—  Although  they  turn  to  other  gods]  Cf.  2r,utmUt;  these  gods 
were  the  Canaanitish  Baalim  who  were  looked  upon  as  the  givers 
of  the  products  of  the  soil.  —  And  are  lovers  of  cakes  of  grapes ] 
A  clause  parallel  with  the  preceding,  and  describing,  not  the  gods  § 
(who  were  foreign  and  lovers  of,  etc.),  but  the  Israelites,  |  who,  in 
becoming  lovers  of  raisin-cakes ,  are  adopting  the  customs  of  the 
Canaanitish  cult  in  their  worship  of  Yahweh.  While  elsewhere 
(1  S.  2518  2  S.  619)  this  phrase  refers  to  an  ordinary  article  of  food, 
although  in  the  latter  case,  doubtless,  associated  with  a  sacrificial 
feast,  it  is  here  used  with  some  sarcasm,  as  one  of  “  the  Dionysiac 
features  ”  of  the  worship  of  the  gods  %  who  were  supposed  to  be  the 
givers  of  the  grapes.  For  the  rendering  flagons  of  wine ,  and 
the  interpretation  of  it  as  a  reference  to  ordinary  debauchery, •* 
there  is  no  support.  —  2.  And  so  I  bought  her  to  me]  This  is  the 
inexplicable  point  in  the  entire  transaction.  We  may  only  guess 
why  the  purchase  was  necessary.  There  are  three  possibilities : 
(1)  she  had  been  divorced,  and  was  now  the  wife  of  another; 
but  if  this  were  the  case,  according  to  Je.  31<r*  she  could  not  have 
returned  to  her  former  husband  even  if  the  second  had  died  (cf. 


*  Rashi,  Cal.,  Schmidt,  Bauer,  Ma.,  Stuck,  Ros.,  Ke. 
t  AE.,  Os.,  Merc.,  Geb.,  Eich.,  Mau.,  Ew.,  Hd„  Sim.,  St.,  We.,  Now. 
t  Che.  §  Hi. 

||  Ew.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Schm.,  St.,  Or.,  Val.,  Gu.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Marti. 
%  WRS.  OTJO  434.  ♦*  AE.,  Ki.,  Cal. 
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Dt.  24w)  ;  perhaps,  however,  this  law  was  not  yet  in  existence 
in  Hosea’s  times ;  *  or  (2)  she  had  actually  become  the  slave- 
concqJ>ine  of  some  one,  and  the  price  paid  is  the  price  of  a  slave ; 
or  (3)  the  whole  proceeding  is  exceptional,  and  a  price  is  paid 
merely  to  prevent  altercation  with  the  man  with  whom  she  has 
been  living.f  In  any  case,  to  regard  the  money  as  the  price 
paid  for  a  slave  l  is  easier  than  to  understand  that  the  prophet 
here  describes :  (1)  the  provision  which  he  makes  for  a  decent 
support  until  she  shall  be  fully  reinstated,  §  or  (2)  the  dowry 
which  always  goes  with  a  marriage.  |]  —  For  fifteen  pieces  of  silver , 
and  a  homer  of  barley ,  and  a  lethck  of  barley]  Five  difficulties 
present  themselves  here  :  (1)  the  unknown  word  “  lethek  ”  (v.i.) ; 
(2)  the  absence  of  the  preposition  a  ( =  price)  from  the  words 
u  homer  ”  and  "  lethek  ”  ;  (3)  the  apparent  uselessness  of  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  word  “  barley  ”  ;  (4)  the  lack  of  any  explanation  for  the 
payment  of  this  price  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  grain ;  (5)  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  value  of  barley.  The  text  is  clearly  suspi¬ 
cious.  The  piece  of  silver  is,  as  usual,  the  shekel  (=  75  cents(?)). 
A  homer  =  10  ephahs  (cf.  Ez.  4511)  =  30  seahs  =  8  bushels.  A 
seah  of  barley,  according  to  2  K.  718,  was  worth  one-half  a  shekel ; 
but  this  was  at  the  close  of  a  siege.  The  “  lethek  ”  (v.i.)  by  tradi¬ 
tion  =  one-half  of  a  homer.  Accepting  this  traditional  valuation 
of  the  “  lethek,* *  and  rating  the  seah  at  one- third  of  a  shekel,  the 
price  of  the  grain  would  be  a  second  15  shekels.  The  value 
of  a  slave  (Ex.  21s2)  is  30  shekels,  the  sum  here  named.  There  is 
no  good  basis  for  @*s  bottle  of  wine  (z>.x.).1T  —  3.  Many  days  shalt 
thou  sit  still  for  me]  Sitting  still  is  intended  to  be  the  opposite  kind 
of  life  to  that  which  she  has  been  pursuing  (cf.  Is.  307  Je.  814) .  The 
designation  is  emphatic,  but  indefinite.  The  purpose  of  this  quiet 
and  secluded  life  is  a  moral  discipline,  which  in  the  end  will  pre¬ 
pare  her  “ for  me”  i.e.  to  resume  her  former  position  as  wife.  The 

•  Now.  t  Che.  J  Hes.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Or.,  We. 

{  Os.,  Geb.,  Po.,  Pu.,  Hux.,  Patterson  (Htbr.  VII.  220)  ;  cf.  Cal.,  who  makes  the 
money  a  purchase  price,  and  the  grain  provision  for  the  wife. 

|]  Ma.  (the  Woman  being  another  than  Gomer) ,  Ros.,  Stuck,  Theiner,  Mau. 

f  Asa  curiosity  of  interpretation  may  be  cited  the  view  of  AE.  that  the  15  pieces 
of  silver  *=  the  15  kings,  beginning  with  Rehoboam,  and  counting  the  sons  of  Josiah 
as  one,  the  "ton  and  inS  being  the  chief  priests  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  who  were 
in  Jerusalem. 
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prophet  adds  three  specifications  to  this  general  statement,  which 
throw  light  upon  this  purpose  :  thou  shalt  not  play  the  harlot;  then 
shalt  not  have  a  husband ;  nor  will  1  be  to  thee ]  This  is  climactic 
The  first  specification  goes  without  saying;  but  two  others  follow: 
she  may  not  have  another  husband,  a  thing  in  itself  entirely 
proper ;  and,  stronger  yet,  her  own  husband  will  grant  her  no 
intercourse,  she  is  restrained  “from  even  the  legitimate  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  her  natural  instincts  ”  (Cheyne)  ;  she  must  give  up  her 
licentious  life;  the  proper  conjugal  life  is  denied  her  “many 
days.”  Literally,  thou  shalt  not  be  to  a  man  (cf.  Ru.  i“  Lv.  22 K 
Nu.  307  Dt.  24s,  etc.),  an  ordinary  expression  for  marriage.  The 
third  clause  reads  literally  according  to  the  present  text,  and 
also  I  unto  you  ;  according  to  the  text  as  amended,  nor  will  I 
be  unto  thee  (i.e.  as  a  husband).  This  has  been  treated  in  many 
ways  ( v.s .)  :  (1)  “And  also  I  shall  be  so  unto  you,”  i.e.  he, 
the  prophet,  will  have  no  connection  with  any  other  woman;* 
(2)  “And  yet  I  am  kind  unto  thee”;t  (3)  “And  also  I,  even 
I,  shall  not  be  unto  you”  ( v.s.)9  but  the  repetition  of  the  pro¬ 
noun  is  not  probable ;  (4)  “  And  also  I  will  go  away  from  thee  ” 
(v.s.)  ;  (5)  “And  also  I  .  .  .  not  unto  thee”  (inserting  bK,  vj.)\ 
(6)  “And  also  I  will  be  against  you”;t  (7)  “And  also  I  will 
not  be  unto  thee,”  the  force  of  K1?  being  carried  over  from  preced¬ 
ing  clause  ;  §  (8)  “  And  also  I  will  not  come  in  unto  you  ”  (vj.). 
—  4.  For  it  is  many  days  that  the  sons  of  Israel  shall  sit  still] 
In  other  words,  like  Gomer,  —  like  Israel;  i.e.  Israel  shall  be 
put  in  seclusion,  retention,  until  she  shall  have  acquired  a  new 
spirit.  As  in  the  preceding  case  the  time  is  indefinite;  the 
discipline  consists  in  certain  deprivations;  and  as  before,  these 
deprivations  are  distinctly  designated  in  climactic  order:  — 
(1)  Without  king  and  without  prince ]  The  king  and  prince 
represent  the  rulers  of  the  state  (cf.  Ex.  316  2  S.  1911  1  K.  81  207 
Je.  2617,  also  Ho.  7s  810  1310,  where  king  and  prince  occur  to¬ 
gether).  If  they  are  here  viewed  as  “  lovers  ”  with  whom  Israel 
has  been  faithlessly  dallying,  the  demands  of  the  context  will 
be  satisfied ;  ||  and  Hosea  seems  to  regard  them  in  i4  as  guilty 
of  injury  to  Israel.  Others  think  this  is  too  forced  and  prefer 


•Che.,  GAS.  fEw.  JWfl.  §  Mau.,  Reuss.  Q  We.,  Che. 
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to  regard  the  words  as  a  gloss  (va.).  (2)  Without  sacrifice  and 
without  pillar]  For  sacrifice  @SU  read  “altar.”  The  conse¬ 
crated  pillar  * * * §  was  a  stone  erected  as  an  abode  or  sanctuary  for 
the  Deity  at  any  place  where  Deity  had  clearly  manifested  its 
presence  and  power.  There  were  *  pillars f  at  Shechem  (Jos.  24“), 
Bethel  (Gn.  28“  ff),  Gilead  (Gn.  si45*),  Gilgal  (Jos.  4*),  Mizpah 
(1  S.  7“),  Gibeon  (2  S.  208),  En-rogel  (1  K.  i9).  They  were  a 
common  feature  of  Canaanitish,  Phoenician,  and  Arabic  worship, 
and  in  early  times  were  in  good  repute  among  the  Hebrews, 
being  a  regular  accompaniment  of  every  sanctuary ;  but  the  later 
legislation  prohibited  them  as  idolatrous  (Dt.  12s  i6M  Ex.  23* 
34w).  A  part  of  Jehu’s  work  as  the  champion  of  Yahweh  was  the 
destruction  of  the  “pillars”  of  Baal  (2  K.  io881).  Two  of  these 
sacred  stones  were  discovered  in  1900  by  Professor  George  L. 
Robinson  near  the  road  up  to  the  high  place  at  Petra.f  “  Sacri¬ 
fice”  and  “pillar”  make  a  pair  representing  worship,  or  the 
work  of  the  priest.  (3)  Without  ephod  and  teraphim]  These 
represented  means  of  discovery  of  the  divine  will  and  were  used 
in  worship.  The  ephod  l  was  an  image  of  the  deity.  This 
appears  most  plainly  (1)  from  the  account  of  the  making  of  an 
ephod  by  Gideon  (Ju.  8*f),  for  which  1700  shekels  of  gold  were 
used,  which  was  *  set  up  *  (napi)  in  Ophra  and  became  an  object 
of  worship:  (2)  from  the  statement  that  the  sword  of  Goliath 
was  hung  behind  the  ephod  at  Nob  (1  S.  219),  showing  that  the 
ephod  stood  out  from  the  wall  and  was  not  a  garment  hung  on  the 
wall ;  (3)  from  its  connection  with  teraphim  and  with  graven  and 
molten  images  (Ju.  171"5  i8ul7  iaso).§  The  ephod  was  probably 


•  Whitehouse  in  DB.,  art.  “  Pillar  ” ;  We.  Reste  arab.  Hei dent  hums  2,  101, 171 ; 
Now.  Arch.  I.  91,  19a,  261  f.;  II.  15,  18 f.;  Benz.  Arch.  (Index);  WRS.  Sem. 
903  if..  457;  G.  F.  Moore,  art.  “Massebah,”  EB.  III.;  Dozy,  Die  hraeliUn  tu 
Mekka  ;  Kue.  Rel.  of  Isr.  I.  390-5 ;  Von  Gall,  AUisraelitische  Kultstdtten  ;  Evans, 
Mycenaean  Tree  and  Pillar  Cult. 

t  S ee  3  W.  XVII.  6-16;  S.  I.  Curtiss,  PEPQSt.  1900,  pp.  350-5. 

X  Sellin,  Beitr&ge ,  II.  H5ff.;  Baudissin,  Gesch.  des  alttest.  Priestertums,  205  ft; 
Dr.  DB.  art.  "Ephod”;  Now.  Arch.  II.  21  f.,  92!.,  118 ft;  Sm.  Rel.  (Index); 
Lots,  PRE .*  V.  402-6;  Benz.  Arch.  (Index) ;  Sta.  G  VI.  1. 466,  471 ;  We.  Pro.  130; 
Foote,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Circulars ,  XIX.  No.  145,  p.  40;  G.  F.  Moore,  Judges , 
232,  380  ft,  and  art  "  Ephod,”  EB.  II.;  K6.  Hauptprobleme ,  59-63;  Lag.  Afit.  IV. 
27;  Marti,  Rel.  29, 101 ;  Reuss,  Gesch .  d.  heilig.  Schrifi.  §§  102, 139. 

§  The  phrase  "  to  carry  an  ephod  before  me  ”  in  1  S.  a88  seems  opposed  to  the 
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an  image  of  wood  or  stone,  covered  with  gold  or  other  precious 
metal,  —  hence  its  name  TifcK  (cf.  rnftK,  Is.  30°) ;  cf.  the  use  of 
the  same  word  for  the  garment,  or  covering,  of  the  priest  (Ex.  257 
1  S.  218).  On  the  basis  of  this  connection  with  the  priestly  ephod 
and  of  its  relation  to  the  sacred  lot  (1  S.  23® c  307*)  it  is  argued 
with  much  force  that  the  primitive  ephod  was  not  an  image,  but  a 
loin-cloth,  or  apron,  containing  pockets  from  which  the  lot  was 
drawn.*  The  sanctuaries  at  Dan  (Ju.  17  and  18)  and  at  Nob 
(1  S.  219  23®)  are  mentioned  as  having  ephods.  The  teraphim 
were  penates,  images  of  ancestors  f  (cf.  1  S.  I913,16  Gn.  3I1***1). 
That  they  had  human  form  appears  plainly  from  the  story  of 
Michal’s  ruse  in  substituting  the  teraphim  for  David  her  hus¬ 
band.  This,  added  to  the  fact  that  they  were  consulted  for 
oracles  (Ez.  2ia  Zc.  io8),  are  mentioned  alongside  of  rrexn 
and  n  (2  K.  23s4),  and  were  common  to  both  Aramaeans 
and  Hebrews  (Gn.  311®  Mf  ),  makes  it  probable  that  they  were 
relics  of  ancestor  worship.  X  If  Schwally’s  proposal  to  connect 
the  word  with  D'Ken  ( =  shades)  be  accepted,  no  doubt  remains 
as  to  their  original  significance.  They  came  to  have  a  place 
at  the  sanctuaries  along  with  the  ephod.  Are  these  things  re¬ 
garded  as  ungodly  and  unauthorized ;  has  the  use  of  them  been 
idolatry,  parallel  with  Gomer’s  adultery;  and  are  these  the 
occasion  of  the  captivity  which  is  now  predicted?  Or,  as  mar¬ 
riage  and  conjugal  intercourse  (something  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  proper  enough)  were  denied  to  Gomer  for  a  certain 
period  as  a  punishment  for  her  sins,  are  these  something  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  are  proper  enough,  but  which  in 
this  case  are  taken  away  from  Israel  in  order  to  punish  her? 
Or  does  the  prophet’s  thought  include  both  Yahweh-worship 
and  idol-worship ?  That  is:  in  the  same  manner  as  Hosea’s 
wife  is  to  be  restrained  from  all  intercourse,  both  lawful  and 
unlawful,  so  Israel  is  to  be  cut  off  from  all  worship,  both  true 


idea  of  the  ephod  as  an  image  of  God ;  but  the  word  udS  does  not  appear  ia 
ftB  and  *. 

*  So  T.  C.  Foote,  “  The  Ephod,”  JDL.  XXI.  1-47. 

f  Benz.  Arch.  257,  382;  Now.  Arch.  I.  a6o;  II.  23;  Sm.  Rel.  (Index)  ;  Reuss. 
Gesch.  u.  s.  w.  $  139. 

X  So  Sta.  GVI.l.  467 ;  Schwally,  Leben  nach  dem  Todt ,  35  ff. ;  Che. 
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and  false.*  Much  turns  on  the  answer  given  to  these  questions. 
If  the  first  is  true,  Hosea,  looking  at  the  case  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Judah,  regards  the  Northern  kings  as  usurpers,  and  the 
sacrifice  and  pillars  as  alien  to  the  orthodox  cult  and  as 
the  source  of  Israel’s  difficulties.f  If  the  second  is  true,  he 
regards  these  things  as  legitimate  and  natural ;  he  enters  no 
protest  against  them,  just  as  he  enters  no  protest  against  mar¬ 
riage;  but  for  this  very  reason,  the  deprivation  is  all  the  more 
severe,  since  it  is  to  be  a  deprivation  of  what  was  legitimate 
and  not  of  what  was  illegitimate.  \  In  this  case,  as  Wellhausen 
says,  “  It  is  not  without  a  touch  of  scorn  that  Hosea  here  with 
an  air  of  innocence  enumerates  maggeba,  ephod,  and  teraphim 
as  something  which  will  be  sorrowfully  dispensed  with  in  exile.” 
—  5.  Afterward  the  sons  of  Israel  shall  return  and  seek  (or,  again 
seek)  Yahweh,  their  God.]  V.5  is  an  addition  (v.s.,  p.  216),  and 
must  be  so  interpreted ;  cf.  2*- 17 .  A  reader,  living  at  a  time  when 
the  period  of  seclusion  is  concluded,  and  realizing  that  Israel’s 
return  was  the  next  step  in  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  grace, 
adds  the  thought  Which  makes  more  complete  the  wonderful  state¬ 
ment  in  vs.1-4.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  very  “last  times.”  —  And 
David  their  king]  This,  interpreted  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Judaistic  period,  is  not  (1)  merely  a  king  of  the  Davidic 
dynasty,  i,e.  the  dynasty  itself  (cf.  Am.  911)  ;  §  but  (2)  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  king,  ||  the  second  David,  an  idea  which  had  its  roots  in 
Isaiah’s  time,  and  thenceforward  developed  (cf.  Ez.  34®  3724f* 
45* 9  Je.  309).  —  And  they  shall  tremble  before  Yahweh  and  his 
goodness ]  The  punishment  inflicted  will  have  been  so  terrible 
that  ever  afterward,  Yahweh  will  be  approached  with  awe  and 

•  So  Stuck,  Mau.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  St.,  e t  al.  Cf.  W.  R.  W.  Gardner 
(AJSL.  XVIII.  178),  who  takes  the  three  double  expressions  as  a  series  of  con¬ 
trasts,  vis.  the  king,  God's  representative ;  the  prince ,  Baal’s  representative ;  sacri¬ 
fice,  God's  offering ;  pillars,  signs  of  Baal-worship ;  ephod,  means  by  which  God 
revealed  himself;  teraphim ,  means  by  which  Baalim  were  consulted.  In  short  the 
people  were  to  be  without  God  and  his  worship,  but  also  without  Baal  and  his 
worship.  But  the  use  of  the  ephod  was  as  truly  an  act  of  superstition  as  was  that 
of  the  teraphim. 

f  So  Ros.,  Reuss,  Or.,  Sharpe,  Now.  %  So  We.,  Che. 

}  Ma.,  Ros.,  Mau.,  Hi.,  Sim.;  Duhm,  Theol,  63;  Che.;  Di.  Alltest.  Theol.  165; 
WRS.  art.  "  Hosea,"  in  Encyc .  Brit. ;  Or.,  Wii. 

|  S,  AE.,  Os.,  Geb.,  Lu.,  Stuck,  Hd.,  Ke.f  Marti. 
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trembling  (cf.  Ps.  1 191*1) ;  and  not  only  Yahweh,  but  his  goodness 
(2tt),  ue.  his  blessing.  —  In  the  end  of  the  days ]  Here,  as  in 
Is.  a2  (Mi.  41)  Dt.  4®,  and  perhaps  Je.  23®,  characteristic  of  a 
post-exilic  interpolation.*  This  great  time,  perhaps  first  sug¬ 
gested  in  Ezekiel’s  day,  becomes  in  later  prophetic  thought  the 
date  when  all  that  is  wrong  will  be  set  right 

1.  up]  Cf.  tS  np  ny,  Zc.  n16;  for  other  cases  of  ny  prec.  a  finite  vb.,  cf. 
Ps.  84*  Jb.  24®  Ec.  3W  12*  Je.  2*  (Oort,  ThT.  XXIV.  355).  Cf.  GK.  142 g .- 
nirw]  The  article  is  lacking  acc.  to  a  usage  common  in  Arabic  of  which  several 
cases  are  found  in  Hebr.,  called  *  indeterminateness  for  the  sake  of  ampli¬ 
fication’;  here  expressed  by  such  a  woman;  cf.  T3,  Is.  28s;  v»j.  Am.  614; 
GK.  125  c;  Reckendorf,  Die  syntaktischen  Verhaltnisse  des  Arabischcn ,  163  f.; 
but  cf.  K6.  293  d. — pi  rorm]  For  construction,  cf.  Ko.  336  o. — 1  raruc: 
U3“nn]  Inf.  fem.  with  1  forsubj.  and  U3~n«  obj.,  GK.  115  f.;  H.  29,  2  c;  Ko. 
229  c  and  232  a.  Barth  (. NB .  I.  174  ff.),  followed  by  BDB.,  retains  pointing 
of  J$U£,  and  regards  it  as  a  ptcp.  act.,  citing  several  similar  cases  in  Hebrew. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  renderings  ordinarily  adopted  for  name  do  not 
harmonize  in  paral.  with  this  phrase;  but  cf.  Bach.’s  reading  above. —  Due  in] 
Circ.  clause  =  while  they  are ,  etc.,  or  although  they  are  ;  GK.  141  e;  Dr.  $  160; 
H.  45,  1  b;  KS.  362  p\  on  is  also  subj.  of  'ann.  —  onrn  dmSk]  Cf.  Ex.  201 
2318  Dt.  57  614  Jos.  231®  24*  Ju.  212  I  S.  88  Je.  i18  2  Ch.  719.  —  The  root  is 

- 

v&n,  to  found  (cf.  (ju, mA  and  Assyr.  ashdshu,  with  same  force).  Thus  it  seems 
to  mean  “cakes  of  pressed  grapes.”  Here  only  is  O'ajp  expressed;  and  here  it 
is  evidently  an  offering  to  the  gods  (cf.  Je.  718).  In  2  S.  619  (=  1  Ch.  16s)  it  is 
spoken  of  as  an  article  of  food;  so  also  in  Ct.  2s  where  it  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  stimulating  nourishment  (cf.  BDB.,  BSZ.;  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  XV.  719,  cited 
by  Benz.  Arch.  92;  Now.  Arch .  I.  237;  WRS.  OTJC .  Lect.  XI.  note  7;  Che.; 
Riedel,  pp.  15  f.).  This  meaning  is  questionable  in  Is.  167,  where  This,  takes  it 
as  =  foundations  (so  j&,  Ki.,  Jarchi;  but  cf.  De.  on  Is.  167  and  Riedel,  p.  15). 
Cf.  Che.  CB.  D'aip  ihtfg.  —  2.  rn^to]  Cf.  ®  (vj.)  ;  if  from  nia  dag.  forte 
dirimens,  GK.  20 A;  Ew.8  28£.  —  qDa]  For  use  of  sg.,  cf.  H.  15,  3,  rm.(</).  For 
omission  of  Spe>,  cf.  K6.  314^,  and  v.  Ex.  2iw  Nn.  718  Lv.  27sf*. — ^nS] 

The  Mishnah  tradition  that  this  measure  =  \  is  =  J  ion  is  the  only  source  of 
information  concerning  it  (cf.  Levy,  NHWB ’.  II.  531).  The  corresponding 
Syriac  root  seems  to  have  no  connection  with  this  word  (cf.  Lag.  Or .  II.  32!.; 
Benz.  Arch .  183;  Now.  Arch .  I.  203).  —  "pS*<]  Cf.  K6.  319  r  and  352  a  for 
explanation  of  construction  here  on  the  basis  of  JH&. — 4.  pn]  Circ.  d^cf. 
6,  gen.  abs.  in  this  case;  the  repetition  is  intended  to  emphasize  the  monoto¬ 
nous  emptiness  which  the  sound  of  pH  itself  represents.  —  D'Din]  On  signifi¬ 
cance  of  pi.  form,  cf.  K5.  263  0 .  —  5.  iuthk]  The  full  writing  is  found  rega- 


*  So  Stark,  7A  W.  XI.  352;  Seesemann,  43;  Now.9;  cl  Meinhold. 
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larly  in  Zc.,  Ch.,  Ezr.,  Ne.;  also  in  Am.  6®  911  (both  late  passages),  Ez.  34® 
Ct.  44  1  K.  314  1 14- 88  (these  three  verses  are  from  Rd) ;  cf.  GK.  2,  v.  note 
2,  where  the  full  writing  in  the  Minor  Prophets  is  called  a  caprice  of  the 
Massoretes.  —  Sh  vine]  Cf.  Ko.  213  a. 


§  4.  Israel’s  harlotry  and  her  punishment  therefor.  24"7- 
10-14. 15  os).  19  [English,  25W*  13  (lfl)’ 17] . 

Let  Israel  put  away  her  harlotry,  lest  I  destroy  her ;  for  she  has 
sinned  shamefully  in  entering  into  union  with  those  whom  she 
supposed  to  be  the  authors  of  her  prosperity ;  and  she  has  for¬ 
gotten  that  it  was  I  who  gave  her  all  these  things.  But  I  will  take 
away  my  com  and  wine  and  wool  and  flax ;  I  will  destroy  her 
vines  and  fruit  trees ;  yea,  I  will  cause  all  her  gladness  to  cease ; 
I  will  punish  her  for  her  indulgence  in  unholy  things.  I  will  even 
cause  these  things  to  be  forgotten. 

This  is  (1)  independent  of  chaps.  1  and  3,  which  go  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  (2)  independent  of  the  insertions  from  later  times 
in  vs.8, 9- 1(1 17  *D"22, 23-28  w.  There  is  no  very  close  connection  between 
this  and  chaps.  1  and  3. 

This  piece  may  be  treated  as  a  literary  unit  (vs.4*-  ®- u  being  regarded  as 
glosses;  v.i.),  Its  thought  is  the  simplest  possible :  Israel  has  played  the 
harlot;  she  shall  be  punished.  For  the  passages  which  have  been  inserted  by 
later  writers  (four  such  insertions  may  be  distinguished),  v.i .  It  is  made  up 
of  four  strophes,  8,  9,  8,  9;  and  its  movement  is  trimeter.  This  is  almost 
perfect  throughout.  Strophe  I  (vs.4- 5)  :  Plead  with  your  mother  to  put  away 
her  sin,  lest  I  destroy  her.  Strophe  2  (vs.7- 10)  :  She  has  sinned  in  seeking 
the  Baalim  from  whom  she  imagined  she  received  benefit,  not  knowing  that 
it  was  I  who  bestowed  upon  her  all  her  comforts.  Strophe  3  (vs.11* 14) : 
Therefore  I  will  take  back  these  things  which  I  have  given  her,  the  evidences 
of  her  prosperity,  her  corn  and  wine,  her  vines  and  fig  trees.  Strophe  4 
(vs.13-  ^ u) :  I  will  cause  all  joy  to  cease  and  will  punish  her  for  these 
indulgences,  and  their  very  names  shall  be  expunged  and  forgotten.  In  this 
treatment  the  following  modifications  of  the  present  text  have  been  made : 
(1)  2s-  ld-  s*-®*  28'25* 1-3  are  taken  as  four  distinct  and  independent  utter¬ 
ances  and  treated  separately  (see  pp.  236-248);  (2)  24*  (nan*  .  .  .  '3), 
v.8,  v.10  (SyaS  wy),  v.12,  v.14  (onno  'S  unj  -vpk)  are  glosses;  (3)  v.18  is  treated 
as  a  gloss;  (4)  v.14  is  placed  after  v.11,  leaving  v.18  and  vs.15 and  19  in  close 
connection.  These  passages  will  be  considered  in  their  proper  places. 

4.  wn]  &  KpUhjre;  VA.,  2.,  buedoaade;  U  judicate ;  in  all,  judge  y  rather 
than  plead;  cf  &.  —  non]  6  /cal  i^apQ ;  so  Ethiopic;  ’A.  d^eXlrw. — 
Q 
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rvjDD]  0  4k  rpoaurov  f/LQv;  so  Ethiopic;  =  (so  also  VoL  and  Loft, 
regarding  fEST’s  change  to  3  p.  as  made  on  theological  grounds). — 6.  jfl] 
0  Sr  tat  Ap,  the  opposite  of  jfEC;  but  'A.,  2.,  0.  yaijirore.  —  f  nao . . .  inaa] 
Gr.  and  Hal.  a  for  a.  —  nwi]  Sb  om.  —  rvs]  U  inviam.  —  7.  ™  6  rim 

8a a  /jot  Kad"fjK€  1;  similarly  ®  ’DUifi  Sai,  — 10.  'un  0  And  silver 

I  have  multiplied  for  her .  TAm  however ,  made  (things')  of  silver  and 

gold for  the  Baal ;  5b  and  silver  and  gold  I  multiplied  to  her ,  and from  it  they 
made  Baal;  similarly  IE.  Bach,  nety  for  try.  Oet.,  on  basis  of  0  and  Syr.- 
Ilex.,  nrfc^. — 11*  0  rd  Ifjtdnd  /xou.— moaS]  61  row  ^  Kdkbrretp; 

cf.  Sievers,  Now.3;  U  quae  operiebant;  Sb  |Aa^  Ls*ai*q  ;  Gr.  nHosc.  — 

12.  n'D]  'A.  4k  xtlpb*  abrrjt.  — 14.  nnjwn]  0  ovKcit.  —  run*]  We.  ^pk  (so 
Bach.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  njp]  61  fiaprbpiop  =  lyS  (VoL,  Treitel).  — 

13.  ^navm]  0  droorptyf/io  (=  'rtrtfn).  0  pluralizes  all  nouns  of  this  verse 

and  inserts  kclI  between  each  pair  except  the  first  — 16.  onS  .  .  .  its] 
6  4r  olf  .  .  .  abroit;  U  quibus ;  Sb  refers  on1?  to  *p\ — ^HDpn]  Now.  and 
Marti,  u^n.— nn'Sn  .  .  .  non]  0  pi.— 18.  'mpn]  0  adds  after  the  first 
vb.  and  renders  both  verbs  xaXAret ;  so  U,  vocabit.  Oort  (Em.),  mpn. — 
'Sya]  0  paaXclfi ;  U  Baalit  both  treating  it  as  a  proper  name;  *A.  !*• 

Marti,  foil.  0  and  Duhm,  O'S^aS  Dp  mpn  hSi  K^n.  — 19.  run] 

Gr.  n'3P  (so  Loft.).  —  nine]  Sb  sg.  —  ddps]  Sb  has  sg.  suff.  Hal.  om.  this 
phrase.  —  man]  Gr.  djubd. 

II.  4.  Strive  with  your  mother,  strive ]  Yahweh  is  represented 
as  addressing  the  individual  Israelites*  (this  is  better  than 
to  understand  merely  the  faithful  Israelites  f).  The  mother 
with  whom  they  are  to  strive  is  the  nation  Israel  as  a  whole. 
The  repetition  of  the  imperative  gives  intensity;  cf.  itaro  ion:, 
Is.  401.  It  is  with  the  mother,  viz.  Israel  herself,  that  complaint 
must  be  made,  not  with  Yahweh.  —  For  she  is  not  my  wife ,  and 
1  am  not  her  husband f\  This  is  not  (1)  the  word  of  judgment 
pronounced,  being  =  on ;  l  nor  (2)  is  it  merely  a  paren¬ 

thetical  phrase  inserted  by  the  original  writer  by  way  of  ex¬ 
planation  ;  §  but  rather  (3)  a  gloss ;  ||  because  it  interrupts  the 
connection  between  lan  and  noni,  and  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Hosea  does  not  dissolve  all  relation  to  his  wife  nor  repre¬ 
sent  Yahweh  as  wholly  abandoning  Israel.  —  That  she  put  away 
her  whoredoms  from  her  face ]  A  clause  depending  closely  upon 


*  So  Cal.,  Grotius,  Schmidt,  Dathe,  Bauer,  Bttckel,  Mau.,  Hes.,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Sim« 
Ke.,  We.  f  Hux.,  Sharpe.  J  Geb.,  Ma.,  Ros. 

}  Bauer,  Bdckel,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Wfl.,  Che. 

||  Volz,  Now.;  Marti  om.  only  the  latter  half ;  Now.3  retains  both  clauses. 


n.  4-s 
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'ft'H ;  this  is  the  message  which  the  children  are  asked  to  convey 
to  the  mother,  because  it  is  the  mother’s  “whoredoms”  that 
have  brought  shame  and  disgrace  upon  the  children.  'Note¬ 
worthy  is  @  and  I  will  take  away  her ,  etc.,  i.e.  by  carrying  her 
into  captivity.*  From  her  face,\  rather  than  from  before  her ,  J 
the  former  contrasting  better  with  breasts  of  the  following  clause 
(cf.  Hor.  Odes,  I.  19,  Is.  7,  8).  —  And  her  adulteries  from  between 
her  breasts ]  A  strong  parallel  for  the  preceding,  breasts  here 
standing  for  shamelessness,  while  face  there  indicated  obstinacy.  § 
Cf.  also  Kimchi,  who  makes  the  breasts  =  the  law,  written  and 
oral;  Crocius,  who  makes  face  and  breasts  mean  open  and 
secret  sins,  i.e.  the  life  and  the  heart;  Hitzig,  who,  following 
Kimchi  and  Abarbanel,  understands  whoredoms  as  the  paint  upon 
the  face,  and  adulteries  as  the  ornaments  which  hung  down  upon 
the  breasts  (cf.  v.w). —  5.  Lest  I  strip  her  naked ]  Cf.  Ez.  16®. 
In  five  successive  and  climactic  phrases  there  is  pictured  the 
punishment  which  awaits  the  adulteress,  Israel.  It  is  still  Yahweh 
who  speaks.  The  representation  is  at  first  true  to  the  figure,  and 
speaks  of  Israel  as  a  woman ;  but  almost  imperceptibly  it  passes 
over  in  the  latter  part  to  the  thought  of  the  land.  Stripping 
naked  the  adulteress  was  the  custom  of  other  nations  ( e.g .  among 
the  Germans  ||).  According  to  Lv.  2010  and  Dt.  22®  as  interpreted 
by  the  Talmud,  she  was  to  die  by  strangling;  but  Ez.  16®  40  (cf. 
John  85)  refers  to  death  by  stoning.  —  And  set  her  as  in  the 
day  of  her  birth ]  When  Israel’s  history  as  a  nation  began, 
whether  we  date  it  from  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  bondage,1 f  or 
from  the  time  of  her  becoming  independent  (cf.  Ex.  91*24),** 
or  from  the  time  of  the  exodus,  ft  she  was  a  nomadic  people 
without  house,  or  possession  of  any  kind.  This  former  low  and 
hard  condition  will  be  hers  again.  —  And  make  her  as  the  wilder¬ 
ness]  But  now  the  writer  identifies  the  nation  and  the  land. 
Israel,  i.e.  her  land,  is  to  become  a  wilderness.  1 1  This  is  better 


•  Theophylactus ;  see  Wahrendorf,  In  Theophylacti  avt  xtorovc,  etc.,  super  in  ilium 
cap.  It.  Hoseae,  etc.  (1702),  p.  11. 

f  Schmidt,  Bdckel,  Ros.,  Theiner,  Mail.,  Hng.,  Hes.,  Hd.,  Ke.,  Or.,  Che.,  Now. 
t  Dathe,  New.  §  Che.  ||  Tac.  Germ.  18,  19. 

S  Ki.,  Ke.,  WO.  **  Sim.,  Now.  ft  Cal.,  Hi. 

Xt  So  Eich.,  Theiner,  Hes.,  Hi.,  Sim.,  Che.,  We.,  Now.;  Seesemann,  p.  3 7. 
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than  to  read  it  as  in  the  wilderness  * * * §  or  to  interpret  the  suffix 
directly  of  the  nation,  thus  made  desolate.f  —  And  set  her  as 
dry  land]  A  poetic  parallel  of  the  former  clause,  but  stronger, 
since  the  wilderness  was  not  always  a  desert.  —  And  slay  her 
with  thirst ]  He  still  speaks  of  the  land  (cf.  Ez.  19“  Koran 
30:18).  One  finds  important  material  for  consideration  in 
this  verse  with  its  splendid  climactic  arrangement,  with  its 
beautiful  and  natural  blending  of  two  ideas,  land  and  people, 
which  were  really  one,  with  its  representation  of  Israel's  future, 
so  distinctly  different  from  that  of  v.18  in  this  same  chapter.— 
6.  And  upon  her  children  I  will  have  no  mercy ,  because  they  are 
the  children  of  whoredom]  This  (1)  is  merely  a  repetition  of 
i6  and  i2;  (2)  interrupts  the  very  close  connection  between 
vs.a*nd7  ( v.i .) ;  (3)  may  not  itself  be  treated  as  preceding  v.T; 
(4)  is  inconsistent  with  the  strophic  structure.  It  is  a  gloss.  { 
A  reader,  seeing  (v.5)  that  the  land  had  been  laid  waste,  added, 
for  the  sake  of  completeness  and  in  language  already  at  hand, 
a  statement  concerning  the  people  of  the  land,  the  Israelites. 
—  7.  For  their  mother  has  become  a  harlot ]  The  change  of 
person  from  D2&K2  (v.4)  is  not  unusual.  This  is  the  reason  for 
the  dire  punishment  threatened  in  v.s.  Of  what  now  has  Israel 
really  been  guilty?  Not  of  worshipping  the  Baalim  as  gods 
who  existed  in  opposition  to,  or  alongside  of,  Yahweh,  as  the 
givers  of  the  blessings  of  field  and  flock ;  §  but  rather  of  having 
put  Yahweh  in  the  place  of  the  Baalim  and  having  retained  as 
an  essential  element  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh  the  rites  formerly 
carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  cultus  of  the  Baalim.  They  do  wor¬ 
ship  Yahweh  as  the  source  of  these  material  blessings,  but  they 
have  corrupted  his  worship  with  so  much  that  pertains  in  reality 
to  the  cultus  of  the  Baalim,  that  they  might  as  well  be  worshipping 
the  latter.  ||  —  She  that  conceived  them  has  behaved  shamefully] 
For  this  idea  of  acting  shamefully,  cf.  Pr.  124  172.  —  For  she  said, 


*  So  Jarchi,  Bdckel,  Stuck. 

t  So  e.g.  Cal.,  Os.,  Merc.,  Schmidt,  Geb.,  Dathe,  Bauer,  Ma.,  Ros.,  SchrG., 
New.,  Hng.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Wtt. 

X  So  Volz,  Now. ;  but  cf.  Marti,  who  om.  only  6*,  and  Now.*,  where  the  entire 
verse  is  retained. 

§  Bockel,  Or.,  Che.,  Val.,  Gu.,  Seesemann. 


D  We.,  Now. 
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1  will  go  after  my  lovers ]  Israel’s  paramours  were  not  the  peoples 
round  about,*  nor  the  gods  of  these  people  ;t  but  the  Baalim  J 
whose  cult  had  completely  corrupted  the  more  pure  Sinai-cult 
which  had  been  Israel’s  in  the  early  days.  —  Who  give  me  my 
bread  and  my  water ,  my  wool  and  my  flax,  my  oil  and  my  drink] 
Three  couplets,  of  which  the  first,  bread  and  water,  describes  nour¬ 
ishment  ;  the  second,  wool  and  flax,  clothing ;  the  third,  oil  and 
drink ,  satisfaction  and  happiness.  It  is  the  gods  of  the  land  that 
give  these,  hence  they  must  be  followed  after.  The  word  for  my 
drink  does  not  mean  "  strong  drinks,”  §  or  artificial  drinks  in  gen¬ 
eral  ;  |  but,  although  rare,  has  the  meaning  of  drink  in  general,  as 
in  Ps.  1029;  cf.  its  figurative  meaning  in  Pr.  3®,  the  only  other 
occurrence  of  the  word.  In  view  of  the  reference  to  water  in  con¬ 
nection  with  bread ,  and  the  frequent  use  elsewhere  of  the  phrase 
oil  and  wine,  drink  may  be  taken  here  as  =  wine.  — 10.  For  she 
has  not  understood  that  it  was  I  who  gave  her  the  corn,  etc.]  This 
verse  fits  so  closely  to  v.7  that  one  can  scarcely  see  how  a  separation 
ever  arose.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  interrogative  sentence,1 f 
but  as  a  declarative  sentence,  continuing  the  thought  of  v.7.** 
Corn,  wine,  and  oil  represented  the  wealth  of  Palestine  (Dt.  713 
1114,  etc.). — And  multiplied  her  silver  and  gold]  Did  Israel’s 
silver  and  gold  form  part  of  the  country’s  mineral  resources  ? 
Or  did  they  come  from  the  sale  of  the  country’s  products,  such 
as  those  just  mentioned?  The  knowledge  we  have  of  ancient 
mining  points  to  the  latter,  since  in  Syria  proper  there  were  no 
mines  for  gold.  The  gold  came  from  Spain,  India,  Arabia,  and 
perhaps  South  Africa.  Silver  was  mined  in  Spain  and  in  Upper 
Egypt.  The  single  passage  in  the  O.  T.  which  refers  to  mining 
of  any  kind  (Jb.  28)  must  have  been  written  by  one  who  had 
seen  mines  operated  in  other  lands.ft  However,  gold  and  silver 
were  used  as  media  of  trade  in  Palestine  in  the  earliest  times,  as 
appears  from  references  to  them  in  the  Tel-el-Amarna  letters ; 


•  8T,  Jer.,  Rashi,  Ki.,  Ma.,  Grotius,  Ros.  t  Bauer. 

X  Bdckel,  We.,  Che.,  Or.,  Val.,  Gu.,  Now.,  Marti. 

}  Ki.,  Schmidt,  Ros.,  Stuck,  New.,  Ke.,  Wil,  Che.,  et  al.  ||  Mau.,  Hi.,  Hd. 

S  Ew„  We.  **  Volz,  Now.,  Marti. 

tf  See  Hull,  "  Mines,  Mining,"  in  DB . ;  cf.  art.  "  Mines,”  EB.  III. 

XX  Letter  191,  L  10;  192,  Reverse,  L  7;  239,  L  50  f.;  265, 1.  12;  280, 1.  8. 
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and  it  was  probably  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  the  land 
that  gold  and  siver  came  to  Palestine  in  Hosea's  time.  That 
there  was  much  gold  in  Palestine  is  seen  from  the  Black  Obelisk 
of  Shalmaneser,  “  The  tribute  of  Jehu,  son  of  Omri,  silver,  gold, 
basins  of  gold,  bowls  of  gold,  cups  of  gold,  buckets  of  gold,  lead, 
etc.”  Sennacherib  also  (Taylor  Cylinder,  col.  III.  34  ff.)  says 
of  Hezekiah,  “  Along  with  thirteen  talents  of  gold  and  eight 
hundred  talents  of  silver  I  made  him  bring  after  me  precious 
stones,  etc.” — Which  they  have  used  for  the  Baal]  This  has 
been  taken  to  mean  the  overlaying  of  images  with  silver  and 
gold  (cf.  Is.  3022)  ;*  (2)  the  golden  calves  established  by  Jero¬ 
boam  I.,  the  clause  in  this  case  limiting  only  the  preceding  word 
“gold”;t  (3)  molten  images  of  the  calf,  found  in  the  various 
high  places ;  (4)  gold  offered  to  Baal,  J  But  in  any  case  these 
words  are  a  gloss  as  is  shown  by  their  loose  connection  (c£  the 
absence  of  the  relative  pronoun)  ;  by  the  use  of  the  article  with 
the  singular  of  by  the  3d  plural  of  the  verb  instead  of 

the  3d  feminine  singular  as  in  the  preceding  clause ;  and  by 
their  departure  from  the  thought  of  the  context  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  Yahweh's  actions  rather  than  with  those  of  Israel.  § 
— 11.  Therefore  I  will  take  back  again ]  Cf.  Gn.  26“  2  K.  21* 
241  Je.  184,  in  which  as  here  Sltt  denotes!  “not  merely  the 
repetition  of  the  same  action,  but  also  repeated  occupation  with 
the  same  object,  though  along  a  different  line.”  —  My  com  in 
its  time ,  and  my  wine  in  its  season]  The  harvest  season  was 
not  uniform  throughout  Palestine  on  account  of  the  varying 
climatic  conditions  of  the  land ;  but  in  general  it  began  with 
the  barley- harvest  (2  S.  219)  early  in  April,  and  lasted  about 
seven  weeks  (Dt.  169).  The  beginning  was  marked  by  the 
Feast  of  Massoth  and  the  close  by  the  Feast  of  Ingathering. 
The  gathering  of  grapes  for  eating  began  as  early  as  June  in 
some  regions,  but  the  vintage  proper  began  in  September  and 
continued  on  into  October.  The  vintage  festival  was  the  Feast 
of  Booths.1T  —  And  I  will  rescue  my  wool  and  my  flax]  These 


*  Hd.  t  Hi.,  Or.,  Che.  t  New.,  Hng. 

$  So  We.,  Now.;  Marti  om.  also  and  gold;  but,  per  contra  v.  GAS.  fl  Sim. 
H  Now.  Arch .  I.  231,  236;  Benz.  Arch.  209,  212;  Paterson,  DB.  I.  49^; 
Hogg,  EB.  1. 76. 
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gifts  had  hitherto  been  put  to  wrong  uses  and  ascribed  to  wrong 
sources.  By  withdrawing  them  Yahweh  would  not  only  chastise 
Israel,  but  also  teach  her  to  recognize  him  as  the  bestower  of 
these  blessings.  —  Given  to  cover  her  nakedness]  Cf.  Ez.  i68. — 
12.  And  now  I  will  uncover  her  shame]  i.e.,  and  consequently, 
cf.  57  io^  Am.  67 ;  but  this  is  only  another  form  of  expressing  the 
thought  of  v.u*,  and  interrupts  seriously  the  consecution  of  vs.ul 
“d13.  The  entire  verse  is  to  be  taken  as  a  gloss.  —  In  the  presence 
of  her  lovers]  These  must  be  the  Baalim,  whose  actual  existence 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  the  interpolator ;  cf.  Ps.  964.* 

—  And  none  shall  deliver  her  out  of  my  hand]  Israel’s  lovers,  the 
false  gods,  must  stand  by  and  look  upon  her  reproach  without 
being  able  to  render  help  of  any  kind.  — 14.  And  I  will  lay  waste 
her  vines  and  her  fig  trees]  Cf.  Jo.  i7.  Here,  as  frequently,  the  vine 
and  fig  tree  stand  for  the  greatest  blessings  of  God  (Jo.  2“  1  K.  4“ 
Zc.  310).  Wool,  flax,  vine,  and  fig  tree  are  representative  of  all  the 
products  of  the  earth  and  their  removal  signifies  general  destitution. 

—  Of  which  she  has  said \  these  are  my  rewards ,  which  my  lovers 

have  given  me]  i.e.  the  hire  of  the  prostitute  (cf.  91  Gn.  3817). — 
And  I  will  make  them  a  thicket]  Another  representation  of  desola¬ 
tion  (cf.  Is.  5®  7®  32“  Mi.  312),  ur  being  here,  however,  not  the  dig¬ 
nified  and  stately  forest  (as  in  Is.  7*  iow  Dt.  195  Je.  46®  Ps.  96“), 
but  the  inaccessible  brushwood  (so  also  in  1  S.  14®  28  Is.  21 13 
Je.  2 6M).  —  And  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  eat  them]  i.e.  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  open  country.  — 13.  And  I  will  also  cause  to 
cease  all  her  mirth,  her  feasts]  This  verse  should  follow  t  v.14 
instead  of  preceding  it,  as  in  The  cessation  of  mirth 

and  feasting  is  the  climax,  and  not  only  logically  but  chrono¬ 
logically  follows  the  desolation  of  the  vine  and  the  fig  tree. 
Lit.  make  to  rest;  used  in  Ps.  46®  of  war,  Pr.  1818  of  strife,  Is.  1610 
of  shouting.  In  the  earlier  times  joy  and  mirth  were  the  most 
marked  characteristics  of  sacrifice  and  feasts  (Ex.  325f*  Ju.  2iMff* 
1  S.  i8,7  ®*). — Her  mirth ,  her  feasts]  i.e.  the  mirth  of  her 
feasts.  The  feasts  were  either  the  three  annual  feasts  mentioned 
in  Ex.  2314*17  (cf.  Is.  9*  29*),!  or  the  great  harvest  festival  of 


*  Ct  Marti,  who  retains  the  verse  as  a  whole,  but  treats  this  clause  as  an  inter¬ 
polation.  f  So  Vols,  Now.,  Hal.  $  Wii.,  Che.,  et  al. 
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which  mirth  was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  (cf.  Ju.  21*  1  K.f 
128*).*  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  great  feasts  which 
is  named  in  the  historical  books.  For  a  similar  threat  see 
Am.  810.  —  Her  new  moon ,  and  her  sabbatfis  and  her  festal  os- 
semb/ies']  The  festival  in  connection  with  the  first  appearance 
of  the  new  moon  probably  dates  back  to  a  very  early  period 
in  Israel’s  history, t  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  and  the 
passover  are  the  only  feasts  having  no  connection  in  origin  and 
significance  with  agriculture,  and  that  it  seems  to  have  been  111 
occasion  for  clan  reunions  and  sacrifices  (1  S.  204*).  It  w» 
also  regarded  as  a  fitting  occasion  for  visiting  the  prophets 
(2  K.  4s3).  The  ordinary  occupations  of  life  were  suspended 
on  this  day  as  also  on  the  Sabbaths  (Am.  84).  There  seems 
to  have  been  connected  with  its  celebration  a  large  amount 
of  superstition  and  corruption  which  was  objectionable  to  the 
prophets,  for  Isaiah  also  threatens  Israel  with  its  removal  (2Bt), 
while  JE  and  Deuteronomy  completely  ignore  it.  However, 
later  legislation  incorporated  it  in  the  regular  sacrificial  system 
(Ez.  461-7  Nu.  28,lff  29®  1  Ch.  23s1  2  Ch.  24,  etc.).  %  The  Sob 
bath  §  is  often  mentioned  alongside  of  the  new  moon  (Am.  8* 
Is.  i13  2  K.  4®  Ez.  46s),  and  seems  to  have  been  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  it  originally,  the  new  moon  being  observed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  and  the  Sabbath  probably  on  every 
seventh  day  after.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  Sabbath 
came  to  have  more  importance  than  the  new  moon,  and  its 
recurrence  on  every  seventh  day  became  independent  of  any 
relation  to  the  new  moon.  The  Sabbath  was  originally  a  day 
of  sacrifice  and  of  propitiation  of  the  deity,  as  appears  from 


*  Now.;  cf.  We.  Prol.  94  f.;  Now.  Arch.  II.  150!.;  Benz.  Arch, .  468. 

f  This  early  origin  is  made  certain  if  O'SlSn  (Ju.  9**)  be  derived  from  VSn,  * 
shine ,  and  thus  connected  with  the  Arabic  hilhl  —  new  moon.  Thus  the  genefll 
word  for  feast  would  originally  have  been  used  only  of  the  new  moon  So 
Sprenger,  Leben  u.  Lehre  d.  Mo  ham  mads ,  III.  52 7;  Lag.  OrUntalu^  II.  19^1 
Now.  Arch.  II.  138 f. 

X  Now.  Arch.  II.  138  ff.;  Benz.  Arch.  464  f. ;  and  art  “New  Moon,"  EB.  HI.; 
Abrahams,  “  New  Moon,”  DB.  III. 

$  See  especially  Jastrow,  "  The  Original  Character  of  the  Hebrew  Sabb*A,'’ 
AJT.  II.  312-352  ;  cf.  also  We.  Prol.  112-116;  Now.  Arch.  II.  140-144 ;  Best 
Arch.  202,  465!.;  Harding,  DB.  I.  859  ;  and  other  literature  cited  in  my  OdL 
Studies  in  the  Priestly  Element  in  the  O .  T.  (1902),  114  ff. 
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the  regulations  controlling  corresponding  days  in  Babylonia,  and 
from  O.  T.  references  to  it  in  earlier  days  as  a  day  of  religious 
observances  (1  K.  40  Is.  iu  Ez.  461*),  a  day  when  trade  ceased 
(Am.  8s),  and  when  the  manna  was  withheld  (Ex.  16s6),  and  the 
day  upon  which  the  showbread  was  renewed  (1  Ch.  9**).  The 
rest  from  ordinary  labors  which  was  a  consequence  of  this  effort 
to  propitiate  deity  came  to  be  in  later  days  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  feature  of  Sabbath  observance.  Two  traditions  exist  in  the 
O.  T.  concerning  the  origin  of  the  day :  Ex.  2011  traces  it  back 
to  God’s  resting  after  his  creative  work  (cf.  Gn.  22),  while  Dt.  5“ 
makes  it  a  memorial  of  the  Exodus.  Festal  assemblies  *  is  a 
term  used  to  designate  a  sacred  season  or  feast;  literally  it  is 
an  appointed  time  or  place .  It  is  a  broader  term  than  an,  which 
is  properly  applied  only  to  feasts  involving  pilgrimages.  It  is 
thus  used  of  the  Sabbath  (Lv.  23* f  ),  the  Passover  (Lv.  23* f-), 
the  New  Moon  (Ps.  10419),  the  Year  of  Release  (Dt.  3110),  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (Lv.  23s7),  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread 
(Lv.  23®),  and  the  Feast  of  Booths  (Dt.  3110  Ho.  129).  In  Gn.  i14 
this  word  is  used  probably  of  the  sacred  seasons  as  determined 
by  the  moon’s  changes,  rather  than  of  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
In  Ho.  9®  it  is  used  in  a  general  sense  in  parallelism  with  feast  of 
Yahweh .  Thus  in  the  terms  “  feasts,”  “new  moons,”  “  Sabbaths,” 
and  "  festal  assemblies,”  the  prophet  has  included  every  variety  of 
sacred  feasts;  they  are  all  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  — 15.  And  I 
will  visit  upon  her  the  days  of  the  Baalim ]  i.e.  I  will  punish  her 
on  account  of  the  days,  etc.  The  days  of  the  Baalim  is  an 
expression  referring  especially  to  the  festivals  just  enumerated 
and  in  general  to  the  whole  period  during  which  corrupt  Yahweh- 
worship  had  prevailed,  since  the  festivals  and  even  the  entire 
cultus,  though  nominally  carried  on  in  honor  of  Yahweh,  were 
in  reality,  from  the  prophet’s  point  of  view,  corrupt  rites  and 
sensual  orgies  devoted  to  the  Baalim. f  —  In  which  she  made 
offering  to  them]  For  this  interpretation  of  ntsp  v.i.  (p.  235). 
—  And  decked  herself  with  her  earrings  and  her  jewels]  It  was 
a  common  Semitic  custom  to  don  special  attire  for  all  festive 

•  Sec  EB.  I.  346 ;  BDB.  417  ;  We.  on  Ho.  1210;  Now.  Arch.  II.  155.  Marti 
om.  this  word  as  a  gloss. 

f  CL  We.,  Che.,  Marti. 
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and  sacred  occasions.  The  clothes  worn  in  the  performance  of 
everyday  duties  must  be  either  laid  aside  or  thoroughly  washed, 
lest  they  should  defile  the  sanctuary;  while  clothes  made  holy 
by  contact  with  holy  things  could  not  be  worn  afterwards  in 
ordinary  life,  unless  they  were  previously  washed,  since  they  would 
render  holy,  i.e.  taboo,  everything  touched  by  them.  Jewels,  too, 
seem  to  have  been  a  usual  feature  of  the  sacred  dress;  the 
Syriac  word  for  “ earring”  means  “the  holy  thing,”  and  the 
word  for  “  pearls  ”  in  the  dialect  of  South  Arabia  seems  to 
denote  the  same  idea.  Moreover,  jewels  were  common  as  amu¬ 
lets.* —  And  went  after  her  lovers,  and  forgot  me]  The  nature 
of  their  Yahweh-worship  was  such  as  to  give  them  an  entirely 
false  idea  of  the  character  of  Yahweh;  under  his  name  they 
were  virtually  doing  homage  to  the  Baalim.  — 18.  And  it  shall  be 
at  that  day]  A  very  common  form  for  introducing  a  gloss.  The 
reasons  for  regarding  this  as  a  gloss  f  to  v.19  are  (i)  the  use  of 
the  terms  Is  hi  and  Baali ,  (2)  the  fact  that  it  is  in  part  1 
repetition  of  the  thought  of  v.19,  (3)  its  metre  differs  from  that 
of  both  preceding  and  following  context,  (4)  it  is  superfluous 
in  the  strophic  structure.  —  Thou  shalt  call  me  Ishi]  i>.  my 
husband ;  this  implies  Israel’s  return  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  her  relation  to  Yahweh  and  of  the  kind  of  service  acceptable 
to  him,  —  a  thought  which  lies  beyond  Hosea’s  outlook  for  his 
people.  It  gives  the  positive  aspect  of  Israel’s  future  conduct, 
which  is  represented  only  negatively  in  the  next  clause  and  in 
v.19.  —  And  shalt  call  me  no  more  Baali ]  i.e.  my  Baal;  Hosea 
regularly  uses  the  plural  form  Baalim  when  speaking  of  Canaan- 
itish  elements  in  the  Yahweh-worship ;  the  singular  occurs  only 
here  and  in  the  gloss  to  v.10.  The  two  words  Ishi  and  Baah 
express  practically  the  same  idea,  but  the  use  of  the  latter  is 
condemned  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  Baalim.— 
19.  And  I  will  remove  the  names  of  the  Baalim  from  her 
mouth']  Cf.  Zc.  13*.  This  verse  connects  closely  with  v.11. 
Whereas  in  the  past  Israel  has  devoted  herself  assiduously  to 
the  cultus  of  the  Baalim,  thus  neglecting  the  proper  worship 
of  Yahweh,  in  the  coming  days  Yahweh  will  utterly  destroy  all 


*  WRS.  Sem.  45a  f.;  Now. 


t  So  We.,  Volx,  Now, 
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trace  and  memory  of  Baal  worship.  —  And  they  shall  no  more 
be  mentioned  by  their  names ]  Their  names  even  shall  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

4.  lan  . . .  pn]  For  other  cases  of  epizeuxis,  v .  Is.  219  26*  401  Je.  419;  cf. 
Ko.  StiL  155  f.  3  an  occurs  in  Gn.  3186  Ju.  6s2;  Sm  an  in  Ju.  21"  Jb.  3318, 
etc.;  more  common  are  op  an  (Gn.  2620  Jb.  9s)  and  nic  an  (Ju.  8l  Je.  29). 
—  h*?]  Instead  of  p*  in  a  noun  clause  with  pronominal  subject;  cf.  GK. 
152  d\  K6.  352  m. — "\om]  Impf.  with  1  of  purpose.  —  rvju?]  Now.’s  ren¬ 
dering  “  nose-ring  ”  is  without  philological  or  exegetical  support,  as  is  also  his 
transl.  of  rpoionj]  by  “  necklace.”  These  renderings  imply  an  evil  significance 
for  nose-rings  and  necklaces,  such  as  does  not  seem  to  have  belonged  to  them. 
O'DWW  is  a  syn.  of  O'fiNj  (Je.  1327  Ez.  2348).  For  force  of  the  pi.,  cf.  K5. 
261  d,  f — 8-  ?o]  Controlling  five  verbs.  —  nxD'rnn]  On  form  v.  GK.  581. — 
ova]  On  the  force  of  a  v.  GK.  n8«;  K6.  319  d. —  fi«a]  Without  article; 
cf.  K6.  299/.  —  n'noni]  On  form  v.  GK.  72  w. —  6.  omit]  Seghol  in  pause, 
a  Massoretic  peculiarity;  cf.  qn*v,  Dt  3211;  cf.  GK.  52  n. —  O'JW  '«]  On 
use  of  |a  v .  BDB.,  s.v.  (8);  GK.  1281.  —  7.  ncvan]  A  pres,  pf.,  GK.  106^; 
on  formation  from  V2'  rather  than  **a  v.  GK.  78  4;  BDB.  p.  102.  — 10.  K'n 
*ajx  . . .]  Strong  contrast. —  ann  .  . .  ipai]  Without  article,  though  preceding 
nouns  have  it.— -SpaSwp]  Rel. clause  with  rel. particle  omitted.  On  force  of 
S  cf.  84  Is.  4417.  Hosea  uses  pi.  O'Spo  except  here  and  in  131.  — 11.  awn 
'nnpSi]  Cf.  GK.  120*;  Ko.  369^,r.  —  nioaS]  A  purpose  clause  depending 
upon  the  preceding  nouns;  cf.  Gn.  24"  Mi.  51;  Ko.  385  r. — 18.  nr»Saj]  4.X., 
meaning  shamelessness,  lewdness ;  stronger  than  the  more  common  nSa:, 
disgraceful  folly.  —  'ryS]  A  less  frequent  idiom  than  'rpa.  — 18.  run]  This 
and  foil,  nouns  are  all  collective  singulars.  —  nnair]  On  dag.  f.  in  n  cf. 
Assyr.  Sabattu;  v.  Barth,  NB.  §  15;  K8.  II.  i.  pp.  180  f.  — 14.  onS^w]  On 
form  cf.  GK.  59 g.  — 18.  O'Span]  On  signif.  of  pi.,  cf.  Ko.  264  f.  Special 
names  of  Baalim  are:  nna  Spa  (Ju.  8s8  94),  aiar  'a  (2  K.  i,f-  W),  •V'pp  'a 
(Nu.  as3-5),  -u 'a  (Jos.  n17 127 136),  po-)n  'a  (Ju.  3*  1  Ch.  s28),  pen  'a  (Ct.  811), 
pox  'a  (Ex.  14s- 9  Nu.  337),  *V>xn  'a  (2  S.  1398),  ppo  'a  (Nu.  32s8  1  Ch.  5®  Ez.  25®), 
ovnj  'a  (2  S.  520  1  Ch.  14^),  'a  (2  K.  442),  "\cn  'a  (Ju.  2088);  cf. 
nna  nSg3  (Jos.  198).  —  ■vopn]  Impf.  denoting  customary  action.  ■xsp,  in  pre- 
exilic  literature,  is  used  of  the  offering  up  of  sacrifices  in  general;  not  until 
the  times  of  Jeremiah  and  later  is  it  applied  to  offerings  of  incense;  these 
latter  were  probably  among  the  foreign  customs  brought  in  by  Manasseh 
(cf.  Sta.  ZA IV.  VI.  298  f.;  Moore,  art.  “  Incense,”  EB.\  Now.  Arch.;  Benz. 
Arch.;  BSZ.,  s.v.).  The  vb.  is  used  chiefly  in  Pi.  and  Iliph.  and  means  “to 
cause  smoke,  or  odor,  to  ascend  * ;  cf.  Assyr.  kutru  =  smoke.  Now.’s  change 
to  the  Pi'el  form  is  unnecessary,  since  the  Hiph.  occurs  in  preSxilic  passages, 
eg.  I  S.  218  1  K.  9s6  2  K.  1615.  —  "ipm]  Impf.  cons.  foil,  an  impf.  of  past 
time;  but  cf.  Ko.  366^.  —  nrv>Sn]  d.X.  from  rPri,  to  adorn;  'Sn  (Pr.  2512  Ct.  72) 
means  a  necklace ,  and  this  fern,  form  coupled  with  on  probably  denotes  some 
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specific  neck  or  breast  ornament,  rather  than  jewellery  In  general.  —  to] 
Emph.,  and  in  chiastic  order  with  nonno. — 18.  'S  w^n]  S  *-y>  is  rbe 
regular  idiom  for  naming;  cf.  Gn.  i*.  — 19.  *3  run]  For  a  similar  use  of 
3  13?,  implying  44  longing  after,”  cf.  Je.  31*. 

§  5.  Later  voices  describing  Israel’s  return  to  Yahweh 

2*  9  2iai7  2S0-»  2 28-25  ^  [English>  2«.  T  214. 15  21S-S0  2«-»  ,10_21  ] 

A.  Israel \  compelled  to  separate  herself  from  her  lovers  9  returns 
to  Yahweh ;  2a  9.  Israel  finds  herself  cut  off  from  her  lovers  by 
impassable  barriers ;  she  searches  for  them,  but  they  have  disap¬ 
peared,  together  with  the  prosperity  which  she  had  associated 
with  them ;  she  returns  therefore  to  her  former  husband. 

This  is  a  single  strophe  of  six  tetrameters,  or  two  strophes,  each  of  three 
tetrameters.  The  measure  is  rough  and  irregular.  These  verses  do  not  come 
from  Hosea  himself  (so  Now.,  Volz;  Oort,  TAT.  XXIV.,  3459.,  regards 
vs.8-10  as  misplaced,  and  inserts  them  between  216  and  21®;  Marti  om.  only  *) 
because:  (1)  they  break  the  otherwise  close  connection  between  vs.7 “* 
(2)  they  do  not  harmonize  with  3®,  since  here  a  voluntary  return  of  the 
woman  is  described  while  there  she  is  held  in  forcible  restraint;  (3)  they 
are  rendered  superfluous  by  3®;  (4)  they  prematurely  introduce  the  element 
of  chastisement  which  comes  in  naturally  in  v.11 ;  (5)  the  rhythm  and 
strophic  structure  differ  from  those  found  in  the  context. 

8.  *p-n]  Read  nprc  with  6  (so  Oort,  TAT.  and  Em.;  Gr.,  We.,  Loft, Gil, 
GAS.,  Oet.,  Marti,  et  al;  Bach.,  Alttcst.  UntersucA .  I.  II,  reads  nun;  so  also 
Now.;  this  is  favored  by  &8T,  Syr.-Hex.,  and  the  following  JViwnj).— 
'PTUl]  ®  pttfiM  =  'm?li  (Seb.).  —  rrni  nit]  This  pointing  is  supported 
by  0.,  Cod.  Babyl.,  and  Complut.  (so  Baer,  Ginsburg,  Loft.,  Now.,  GAS,  Marti, 
et  all).  ®  tA j  ddods;  add  airrijs;  hence  Oort,  nun,  TB  earn  maceria; 
hence  Gr.  nvji  nnn. —  onua]  6  ir  <nc6\o\f/iv. —  9.  Kson]  and  Syr.- 
Hex.  =  omydf)  (so  also  Oet.,  Marti). 

8.  Therefore ]  The  later  writer  builds  this  insertion  upon  the 
thought  of  v.7:  Because  now  Israel  has  expected  her  food  and 
clothing  from  her  lovers,  therefore ,  —  Behold \  I  am  going  to  hedge 
up  her  way  with  thorns ]  As  if  Israel  were  a  traveller  and,  as 
such,  finds  in  the  course  of  her  journey  a  thorn-hedge  directly  in 
front  of  her,  which  proves  to  be  impassable ;  cf.  Jb.  3®.  "  It  is 

very  common  in  the  East  to  put  thorns  and  the  branches  of  thorn 
trees  along  the  sides  of  fields  by  which  sheep  are  driven  to  pas- 
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ture,  so  that  they  may  not  wander  in.”  *  —  And  build  her  a  wall 
that  she  may  not  find  her  paths ]  If  the  path  comes  suddenly  up 
to  a  wall,  and  she  cannot  proceed  further,  it  is  evident  that  the 
path  beyond  the  wall  cannot  be  found.  This  wall,  as  well  as  the 
thorn-hedge,  represents  circumstances  and  events  which  render 
continued  action  of  any  kind  impracticable,  “  some  dark  calamity 
utterly  paralyzing  the  vital  powers.”  f —  9.  And  she  will  pursue 
her  lovers  and  not  overtake  them ]  i.e.  the  blessings  upon  which 
she  confidently  counted  as  coming  from  the  Baalim  will  fail  her, 
and  as  a  consequence  she  will  no  longer  feel  their  “  mystic  pres¬ 
ence.”  nm  is  intensive,  and  represents  the  pursuit  as  earnest 
and  eager.  —  ...  Seek  and  not  find  them ]  For  a  similar  use  of 
wpn,  cf.  56  2  Ch.  ii1*.  —  Let  me  go  and  return  unto  my  former 
husband ]  This  implies  a  feeling  that  in  an  earlier  period  there 
was  something,  at  all  events,  different.  This  earlier  religion  stood 
out  distinctly  in  contrast  with  the  later  religion  which  now  included 
contaminating  elements  from  the  Canaanitish  cults.  It  was  this 
primitive,  severe,  and  unimaginative  religion  which  Elijah  repre¬ 
sented,  and  which  was  still  observed  by  such  as  Jonadab  the 
Rechabite  (Je.  35*"10)  and  his  comrades.  — For  it  was  better  with 
me  then  than  now ]  An  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  one 
who  has  seen  in  Israel’s  later  history  the  facts  which  seem  to  him 
to  prove  this  statement.  It  was  not  an  idea  that  could  have  been 
clearly  comprehended  in  Hosea’s  times.  The  reference  is  to 
Israel’s  earliest  times,  before  she  had  become  tangled  up  with 
Canaanitish  civilization.  J  This  is  no  genuine  repentance  (cf.  61"8), 
but  only  a  desire  for  change,  because  change  is  expected  to  bring 
relief  (cf.  Je.  4417). 

8.  'Jjn]  run  presents  a  new  thought  and  with  pron.  suf.  and  a  ptcp.  ex¬ 
presses  the  immediate  future  (K5.  237  g;  GK.  116  /);  the  pron.  with  the 
ptcp.  =  an  object  clause;  Kd.  410  A —  *]*]  Only  here  and  I10;  allied  with 

Bp 

from  which  1&,  thorn  ;  cf.  SLXjA,  Assyr.  sikkatu  ;  also  idD,  "jdj,  *po  (Fr&n- 
kel,  90;  DL  Frol.  195  f.);  literally  to  twine t  here  the  twisting  of  thorns  into 
a  hedge.  —  on'D]  Cf.  Na.  I10  Is.  341*  Ec.  7*;  and  with  meaning  of  hooks , 
Am.  4s. — rrru  vrvu]  Her  wall \  i.e.  a  wall  (for,  i.*.)  against  her.  This  is  a 


•  W.  R.  W.  Gardner,  AJSL.  XVIII.  177. 
X  C£  Now.  Arch,  1. 104,  233;  II.  a. 
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late  word  (Am.  911  also  being  an  interpol.) ;  cf.  use  of  with  mu  (Jb.  19^, 
yn  (La.  3®).  The  suggestion  of  Gardner  (A/SL.  XVIII.  177)  to  retain  jfiC, 
translating  “  and  build  a  sheepfold  ”  (cf.  Nu.  3216  54s0),  is  not  in  harmooy 
with  the  context  which  describes  methods  of  discipline  rather  than  means 
of  protection.  Note  the  cogn.  acc.  (again  in  Ez.  22s0)  and  the  chiastk 
arrangement  of  the  last  two  clauses  of  v.8. — On  v.  Baer,  p.  60.— 

9.  naitfm  roSa]  Cohortative  =  strong  resolution,  —  /  will  go  and  I  will  re • 
turn,  i.e.  I  will  go  back  to;  or  better,  Let  me  go  back  to.  On  the  verbal 
appos.,  H.  36;  GK.  120 d,  —  nnpo  w]  The  comp,  p  after  aw  folk  by  adv.  cf 
time  which  represents  a  temporal  clause,  so  that  the  prep,  becomes  in  reality 
a  conj.;  cf.  K6.  308  b. 

B.  Israel \  after  a  season  of  separation  from  her  lovers ,  will  be 
restored  to  former  favor;  2“* 17.  Israel  is  kindly  and  gently 
separated  from  her  lovers,  and,  as  in  the  coming  out  of  Egypt,  is 
guided  to  the  wilderness  for  discipline ;  after  this  her  possessions 
will  be  given  back  to  her,  and  she  will  again  be  strong  and  fresh 
as  in  the  days  of  her  youth. 

This,  like  the  former  addition,  consists  of  one  strophe  of  six  tetrameters. 
It  differs  from  2*  9  (1)  in  the  different  usage  of  njn,  cf.  'jin  (2®)  with  nr 
'3JK  (21C);  (2)  especially  in  the  entirely  different  point  of  view,  2**  repre¬ 
senting  Israel  as  forced  away  from  her  lovers,  21®17  as  enticed  away;  281 
representing  the  discipline  as  coming  in  one  way,  2,fl- 17  as  coming  in  another. 
This  piece  is  clearly  late  (so  Volz,  Now.,  Marti;  cf.  Now.’s  later  views,  (1)  in 
Die  Zukunftshoffnungen  Israels  in  der  Assyr.  Zeit  (1902),  p.  43,  that  these 
verses  belong  to  a  late  utterance  of  Hosea;  (2)  in  Now.®  (1903)  that  they 
are  not  from  Hosea,  and  in  any  case  belong  in  another  connection)*  because 
of:  (1)  the  different  point  of  view  taken  from  that  in  vs.11^;  there  the 
thought  is  that  of  punishment  pure  and  simple,  here  it  is  tender-hearted 
chastisement  with  a  view  to  repentance  and  reformation;  there  punishment 
only  is  in  mind,  here  promises  of  blessing  prevail;  (2)  the  different  repre¬ 
sentation  here  from  that  in  v.6;  there  the  land  where  Israel  dwells  is  to 
become  a  barren  waste;  here  Israel  is  to  be  driven  from  its  land  into  the 
desert  by  Yahweh;  (3)  the  thought  of  Israel's  obedience  to  Yahweh  in  her 
youth  (v.17),  which  does  not  agree  w’ith  the  representations  of  nlt  and  124; 
(4)  the  order  of  thought  in  v.17,  which  is  characteristic  of  later  days;  Israel’s 
return  to  Yahweh  is  here  represented  as  due  to  Yahweh’s  generous  bestowal 
of  blessings  which  awaken  gratitude,  but  if  Hosea  ever  contemplated  a  return 
it  must  have  been  as  a  result  of  punitive  discipline  at  the  hands  of  Yahweh, 
blessings  coming  only  after  repentance;  (5)  late  expressions;  eg.  “the  valley 
of  Achor”  is  mentioned  in  Is.  6510;  the  figure  of  allurement  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  has  parallels  in  Ez.;  (6)  the  different  rhythm  and  strophic  structure 
from  those  employed  in  the  genuine  verses  of  the  context. 
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16.  pS]  Gr.  pH.  —  runco]  6  rXanS  afrrijr.  St  n7.nD.  Buhl  (ZA  W. 
V.  1796.)  nnnpc.  —  won]  6  «t  tprjpop.  Gr.  maion.  — 17.  n'm:]  6  rd 
tcrtjpara  afrnji;  TJ  vinitores  ejus  (=PMrp);  so  ®. —  nw  oro]  Oet.  and 
Marti,  pm  wofr].  HaL  pm  oMpkj. — mpp  nPcS]  6  diarocgcu  a 6rc<rir  aMjt 
=  njon  nhpS  (Oet.) ;  V  ad  aperiendam  spent ;  Sb  oi^sas  ^  vocal 

izing  nnsS  (Seb.)  and  following  6  in  the  rendering  of  mpp.  —  nnjp]  0  raret- 
*AHi<rcTcu;  so  Sb  ;  "B  canet.  Buhl  and  Marti,  nr6j. 

16.  Therefore ]  Not  nevertheless ,  nor  *  but  as  in  v.8 

sequently ,  i>.  because  she  has  gone  away  after  her  lovers, f  v.u 
being  thus  fitted  in  by  the  later  writer.  Cf.  KeiFs  attempt  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  “  therefore  ”  of  vs.8- lland  18. — Behold  I  am  going  to 
allure  her]  From  the  first  word,  there  is  seen  here  in  contrast 
with  28  9,  as  also  with  2U,  the  purpose  to  use  kind  words  and  gentle 
means  by  which  to  bring  back  erring  Israel.  She  will  be  allured 
or  wooed  back.  This  meaning  is  assured  by  the  parallel  furnished 
in  the  following  line,  speak  to  her  heart.  The  word  nnfi  does  not 
necessarily  have  a  bad  meaning  (cf.  @,  irAavw).  Other  explana¬ 
tions  suggested  are  (1)  I  will  loose  her  bonds  (Je.  404) ;  J  (2)  I 
will  put  it  into  her  head  to  return  while  she  is  yet  in  exile ;  § 
(3)  I  will  cause  her  to  err.  [  —  And  bring  her  into  the  wilderness] 
The  wilderness  recalls  the  events  which  followed  the  exodus  from 
Egypt.  It  has  been  taken  (1)  as  a  place  of  hope  as  well  as  of 
affliction  (2)  as  a  place  for  deliverance,  not  for  punishment.** 
It  means  the  captivity  which  included  the  idea  of  the  desert 
between  Palestine  and  Babylon,  and  also  the  idea  of  sojourn  in  a 
foreign  land,  for  this  was  in  itself  like  living  in  a  desert  (Is.  4117). 
Cf.  Wellhausen,  who  seems  to  favor  the  idea  suggested  in  25,  that 
the  writer  does  not  have  in  mind  a  wilderness,  but  the  waste  con¬ 
dition  of  Palestine,  a  condition  which  will  be  changed.  —  And  I 
will  speak  to  her  heart]  i.e.  speak  kindly  and  encouragingly  to  her. 
— 17.  And  I  will  give  to  her  from  there  her  vineyards]  This 
means  that  out  of  the  wilderness,  when  the  purposes  of  discipline 
sought  to  be  gained  thereby  have  been  secured,  the  vineyards 
which  have  been  taken  from  her  will  be  restored, ft  a  reference  to 
the  time  when  she  leaves  the  desert.  J  J  With  the  present  text  the 

•  Dathe,  Ros.,  New.,  Hd.  %  So  Buhl  (vj.).  U  Sim. 

f  Ew.,  Ke.,  Pu.,  Wii.,  Or.,  We.,  Now.,  GAS.  {  Ki.  fl  St  ••  Ke. 

ft  WtL,  Now.,  Che.,  et  al.  Xt  Ma.,  Ke. 
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interpretations  (i)  And  there  I  will  give  to  her,  etc.,*  (2)  that  the 
words  are  spoken  ironically,  because  there  are  no  vineyards  in  a 
wilderness,!  (3)  and  I  will  make  thereof  her  vineyards  for  her,  J 
(4)  vinekeepers  (F),  are  impossible;  (5)  the  suggestion!  that**  I 
will  give  to  her  ”  =  the  fuller  expression  **  I  will  bring  to  her 
mind  ”  has  no  parallel  in  usage ;  (6)  the  interpretation  I  of  JWO 
as  **  her  nourishment,”  on  the  basis  of  @  and  the  Assyr.  kurmu , 
kurmatu  =  nourishment,  finds  no  support  in  Hebrew  usage.  — 
And  the  valley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope']  In  contrast  with  the 
troubling  of  Israel  which  took  place  when  Israel  was  first  entering 
into  the  land;  Jos.  y25 •a6.  This  valley  is  situated  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Judah  (Jos.  157)  and  probably  ran  back  from  Jericho 
into  the  hills  of  Judah  (Jos.  7s4) -IT  It  is  praised  as  a  valley  of 
great  fertility  (Is.  6510).  Its  use  here  like  that  of  wilderness  (v.“) 
is  large  and  free,  designating  by  this  historical  reminiscence  the 
second  entrance  of  Israel  into  her  own  land.  This  entrance  will 
be  one  through  a  door  of  hope ,  a  promise  of  success.**  Some 
understand  that  the  valley  of  Achor  is  here  mentioned  because  of 
its  fertility  ;ft  and  others  that  this  was  a  prediction  of  the  exact 
way  by  which  Israel  was  to  return.  There  is  no  need  for  the  emen¬ 
dations  of  Oettli  and  Hal£vy  (v.s.),  though  they  furnish  a  smoother 
connection,  viz.  “And  I  will  make  the  valley  of  Achor,  etc.”  — 
And  there  she  shall  respond  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth]  Israel, 
once  more,  will  now  yield  herself  to  Yahweh’s  will,  make  response 
to  his  advances,  conform  herself  to  his  wishes  cf.  219-2*.  This 
is  better  than  (1)  she  will  sing,  §§  the  reference  being  to  antiphonal 
singing  like  that  of  Miriam  (Ex.  156  21),  for  such  singing  here  and 
in  vs.*-*8  would  be  out  of  place,  (2)  she  will  humble  herself  1 1  or 
(3)  she  will  go  up  thither^  which  certainly  goes  well  with  the  nT 
of  HOP,  but  is  not  consistent  with  the  identification  of  HOT  with 
DttJB,  and  anticipates  the  nnibu  of  the  following  line.  —  And  as  in 
the  day  when  she  came  up  from  the  land  of  Egypt ]  The  memory 


*  We.  t  Hi.,  We.  \  Sim.  }  Bach.  1  HaL 

H  EB.  I.  36 ;  cf.  Conder,  "  Achor,"  in  DB.  **  So  most  comm, 
ft  Cal.,  Ma .,etal. 

tt  ’A.,  C,  Stuck,  Hes.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Ke.t  Che.,  We.,  GAS.,  Now. 
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of  the  exodus  is  one  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrew 
nation;  cf.  12**“  134  Am.  210  31  g7  Mi.  64  7“  Je.  28  7s2- “  n1T 
1614  237,  etc. 

16.  rvnfiD]  On  the  form,  v.  GK.  93  ss.  nno  is  used  chiefly  of  persuasion  to 
evil,  eg.  Dt.  nw  Ex.  2216  Jb.  319  Pr.  I10;  it  is  employed  to  express  Yahweh’s 
influence  upon  prophets  in  Je.  207  Ez.  149.  There  is  no  need  to  change  the 
text  with  St.  and  Buhl  (vj.)  ;  JH®  is  supported  by  the  parallelism  of  the  last 
clause  of  the  verse.  —  naion]  Adv.  acc.  denoting  the  end  of  motion.  —  na1?  Sy] 
The  regular  Hebr.  idiom  for  cheeringly ,  comfortingly ;  cf.  Gn.  34®  5021  Ju.  19* 
2  S.  198  Ru.  21*  Is.  402.  — 17.  ob>d]  Though  literally  local,  i.e.  from  that  place, 
it  is  in  effect  temporal,  i.e.  when  she  has  reached  that  place  I  will  give,  etc. 
The  proposal  of  Oet.  and  Hal.  to  read  'non  or  O'rm  ( vj .)  relieves  the 
difficulty  of  this  phrase,  but  leaves  the  clause  preceding  too  indefinite,  and 
spoils  the  tetrameter  of  both  clauses.  —  "nay]  i.e.  trouble;  for  an  early 
etymological  explanation  of  the  name,  v .  Jos.  y24®- —  notf]  The  long  form 
may  have  been  used  for  the  sake  of  euphony;  note  the  three  a -endings  of 
this  line.  The  force  of  the  word  is  purely  local.  —  'D'a]  Lit.  according  to  that 
which  happened  in  the  days  of  i.e.  as  in  the  days  of;  on  omission  of  a  after  a, 
v.  GK.  Ii8«;  BDB.  455.  —  nnijfj]  Abstr.  pi.;  by  formations  of  this  kind  are 
regularly  denoted  stages  of  life,  eg.  ouipr,  old  age ,  O'Sina  maidenhood;  cf. 
Barth,  NB.  55  e. 

C.  Israel  rescued  from  all  harm ,  and  remarried  to  Yahweh  ; 
2 10-22.  ^  new  or(iinance  js  established  that  beasts  and  men  shall 
do  Israel  no  harm ;  and  again  shall  Israel  be  betrothed  to  Yahweh, 
this  time  in  loving  kindness,  mercy,  and  faithfulness ;  and  at  last 
Israel  shall  really  know  Yahweh. 

We  have  here  two  somewhat  ragged  pentameter  strophes  of  four  lines 
each.  This,  like  A  and  B ,  is  independent  of  the  chapter  as  a  whole,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  divisions.  It  is  peculiar  in :  ( 1 )  its  rhythmic  structure,  (2)  its 
repetitiousness  and  prolixity,  (3)  its  point  of  view.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as 
distinct  from  the  chapter  as  a  whole  (so  Volz,  Now.;  Marti,  EB. 2122)  because : 
(1)  this  idyllic  picture  of  a  state  of  universal  peace  represents  later  ideals 
(cf.  Is.  46t  65s6);  (2)  the  thought  of  vs.nf-  has  no  parallel  in  the  story  of 
Hosea’s  marriage,  which  is  the  basis  of  chaps.  1-3;  (3)  the  vocabulary  and 
phraseology  of  v.20  are  characteristic  of  a  later  age;  cf.  Gn.  92  Lv.  263ff* 
Ez.  34J8ff-  Is.  n6<r*  359  2*  Zc.  910;  (4)  a  new  metre  and  strophic  structure 
appear.  Now.,  in  his  Zukunftshoffnungen  Israels  in  der  Assyr.  Zeitf  p.  43, 
withdraws  his  earlier  view  that  vs.20-25  are  from  another  hand,  and  suggests 
that  they  come  from  a  late  utterance  of  Hosea;  in  Now.2,  however,  the 
Hoseanic  authorship  of  v.20  is  once  more  abandoned. 
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interpretations  (i)  And  there  I  will  give  to  her,  etc.,*  (2)  that  the 
words  are  spoken  ironically,  because  there  are  no  vineyards  in  a 
wilderness,!  (3)  and  I  will  make  thereof  her  vineyards  for  her,  { 
(4)  vinekeepers  (1J),  are  impossible ;  (5)  the  suggestion  §  that  “  I 
will  give  to  her  ”  =  the  fuller  expression  “  I  will  bring  to  her 
mind  ”  has  no  parallel  in  usage ;  (6)  the  interpretation  ]  of  rrtro 
as  “  her  nourishment,”  on  the  basis  of  (5  and  the  Assyr.  kurmu , 
kurmatu  =  nourishment,  finds  no  support  in  Hebrew  usage.  — 
And  the  valley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope ]  In  contrast  with  the 
troubling  of  Israel  which  took  place  when  Israel  was  first  entering 
into  the  land ;  Jos.  7“  *.  This  valley  is  situated  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Judah  (Jos.  is7)  and  probably  ran  back  from  Jericho 
into  the  hills  of  Judah  (Jos.  7“) -IT  It  is  praised  as  a  valley  of 
great  fertility  (Is.  6510).  Its  use  here  like  that  of  wilderness  (v.lf) 
is  large  and  free,  designating  by  this  historical  reminiscence  the 
second  entrance  of  Israel  into  her  own  land.  This  entrance  will 
be  one  through  a  door  of  hope ,  a  promise  of  success.**  Some 
understand  that  the  valley  of  Achor  is  here  mentioned  because  of 
its  fertility  ;tt  and  others  that  this  was  a  prediction  of  the  exact 
way  by  which  Israel  was  to  return.  There  is  no  need  for  the  emen¬ 
dations  of  Oettli  and  Hal£vy  (v.s.),  though  they  furnish  a  smoother 
connection,  viz.  “And  I  will  make  the  valley  of  Achor,  etc.”  — 
And  there  she  shall  respond  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth ]  Israel, 
once  more,  will  now  yield  herself  to  Yahweh’s  will,  make  response 
to  his  advances,  conform  herself  to  his  wishes ;  H  cf.  2wo.  This 
is  better  than  (1)  she  will  sing,  §§  the  reference  being  to  antiphonal 
singing  like  that  of  Miriam  (Ex.  158  n),  for  such  singing  here  and 
in  vs.n_ss  would  be  out  of  place,  (2)  she  will  humble  herself  | )  or 
(3)  she  will  go  up  thither  which  certainly  goes  well  with  the  nT 
of  HOP,  but  is  not  consistent  with  the  identification  of  now  with 
DWO,and  anticipates  the  rarbo  of  the  following  line.  —  And  as  in 
the  day  when  she  came  up  from  the  land  of  Egypt ]  The  memory 
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U  EB .  I.  36 ;  cf.  Conder,  "  Achor,”  in  DB.  **  So  most  comm, 
ft  Cal.,  Ma.,  et  al. 

Jt  ’A.,  e.,  IT,  Stuck,  Hes.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Ke.,  Che.,  We.,  GAS.,  Now. 

$$  V,  AE,  Ki.,  Cal.,  Grot.,  Ros.,  Mau.(  Umb..  AV.,  Wti. 

|j||  «.  X  VT  Buhl  (yj.). 
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of  the  exodus  is  one  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrew 
nation;  cf.  12®*“  134  Am.  2W  31  g7  Mi.  64  7“  Je.  26  7s2- “  n4-* 
1614  237,  etc. 

16.  mnco]  On  the  form,  v.  GK.  93  ss.  nno  is  used  chiefly  of  persuasion  to 
evil,  eg.  Dt.  II16  Ex.  2216  Jb.  319  Pr.  I10;  it  is  employed  to  express  Yahweh’s 
influence  upon  prophets  in  Je.  207  Ez.  149.  There  is  no  need  to  change  the 
text  with  St.  and  Buhl  ( vs .) ;  jW®  is  supported  by  the  parallelism  of  the  last 
clause  of  the  verse.  —  "i3HDn]  Adv.  acc.  denoting  the  end  of  motion.  —  na'*  Sp] 
The  regular  Hebr.  idiom  for  cheer  ingly,  comfortingly  ;  cf.  Gn.  34s  5021  Ju.  191 
2  S.  1 9®  Ru.  21*  Is.  402.  — 17.  opd]  Though  literally  local,  i.e.  from  that  place, 
it  is  in  effect  temporal,  i.e.  when  she  has  reached  that  place  I  will  give,  etc. 
The  proposal  of  Oet.  and  HaL  to  read  'nnan  or  o'tfm  ( v.s .)  relieves  the 
difficulty  of  this  phrase,  but  leaves  the  clause  preceding  too  indefinite,  and 
spoils  the  tetrameter  of  both  clauses.  —  ivp]  i.e.  trouble ;  for  an  early 
etymological  explanation  of  the  name,  v .  Jos.  j2* ff*  —  riDtf]  The  long  form 
may  have  been  used  for  the  sake  of  euphony;  note  the  three  a-endings  of 
this  line.  The  force  of  the  word  is  purely  local.  —  'D'3]  Lit.  according  to  that 
which  happened  in  the  days  of  i.e.  as  in  the  days  of;  on  omission  of  3  after  3, 
v.  GK.  1 18  u ;  BDB.  455.  —  nnyj]  Abstr.  pi.;  by  formations  of  this  kind  are 
regularly  denoted  stages  of  life,  eg.  D'jlpT,  old  aget  D'SiTQ  maidenhood;  cf. 
Barth,  NB.  55  e. 

C.  Israel  rescued  from  all  harm ,  and  remarried  to  Yahweh  ; 
A  new  ordinance  is  established  that  beasts  and  men  shall 
do  Israel  no  harm  ;  and  again  shall  Israel  be  betrothed  to  Yahweh, 
this  time  in  loving  kindness,  mercy,  and  faithfulness ;  and  at  last 
Israel  shall  really  know  Yahweh. 

We  have  here  two  somewhat  ragged  pentameter  strophes  of  four  lines 
each.  This,  like  A  and  B ,  is  independent  of  the  chapter  as  a  whole,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  divisions.  It  is  peculiar  in:  (1)  its  rhythmic  structure,  (2)  its 
repetitiousness  and  prolixity,  (3)  its  point  of  view.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as 
distinct  from  the  chapter  as  a  whole  (so  Volz,  Now. ;  Marti,  EB.  2122)  because : 
(1)  this  idyllic  picture  of  a  state  of  universal  peace  represents  later  ideals 
(cf.  Is.  46£  65s6);  (2)  the  thought  of  vs.nf*  has  no  parallel  in  the  story  of 
Hosea’s  marriage,  which  is  the  basis  of  chaps.  1-3;  (3)  the  vocabulary  and 
phraseology  of  v.20  are  characteristic  of  a  later  age;  cf.  Gn.  92  Lv.  26s ff* 
Ez.  34® Is.  n6ff*  35®  2*  Zc.  910;  (4)  a  new  metre  and  strophic  structure 
appear.  Now.,  in  his  Zukunftshoffnungen  Israels  in  der  Assyr.  Zeit \  p.  43, 
withdraws  his  earlier  view  that  vs.29-25  are  from  another  hand,  and  suggests 
that  they  come  from  a  late  utterance  of  Hosea;  in  Now.2,  however,  the 
Hoseanic  authorship  of  v.20  is  once  more  abandoned. 
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20.  tomi]  ®  Wk;  io  5b,  both  =  n'atf*  (Scb.).  —  D'naDrn]  0  cctrot- 
kiQ  at ;  similarly  2.,  6.,  reading  0'na«*n  (Oct.);  'A.  xotfifata  afoot j.— 
21.  I'riKnK]  2.  Xfyofial  at;  E  I'OJD^ki. — ocroai  p-«3]  A  gloss  (so  Now.), 
incongruous  in  view  of  context  —  22.  #vtik  njm]  U  */  scies  quia  egt 
Dominus  ;  Babyl.  Cod.,  **  >jk  ^  now  corrected  to  agree  with  JH&  Gr. 
Marti,  njna*. 

20.  And  I  will  make  for  them  a  covenant  with  the  beasts ,  etc.] 
The  pronoun  refers  to  Israel ;  and,  now,  between  Israel  and  the 
lower  world  of  animals  a  covenant  will  be  established,  the  essence 
of  which  will  be  peace  between  man  and  animals.  Just  such  a 
covenant  restraining  the  beasts  from  harming  Israelites,  Zc.ii* 
represents  Yahweh  as  breaking ;  cf.  also  Ez.  34“.  Such  a  cove¬ 
nant  was  rather  an  “  ordinance”  than  a  “treaty”  (Cheyne).  Is 
there  here  and  in  prophetic  references  to  close  relationship  of 
animals  and  men  (cf.  Nu.  22a_ao  Is.  n6'8  65®  Jb.  5af*  Gn.  31C 
Ez.  34®)  a  survival  of  the  totemistic  conception  involving  a  belief 
in  a  real  blood  connection?  *  —  And  the  bow  and  the  sword  and 
war  I  will  break  out  of  the  land]  There  will  be  peace  likewise 
between  Israel  and  other  nations  (Ps.  46®  76s  Je.  49®  Is.  94).  War 
(cf.  i7),  including  everything  that  relates  to  battle,  is  here  joined 
with  break  by  zeugma.*)*  This  late  expression  finds  analogies 
in  Is.  24  Mi.  44  Je.  23®  3318.  —  And  I  will  make  them  lie  down 
in  safety . — 21.  Yea,  I  will  betroth  thee  to  me  forever ]  Security  and 
confidence  are  the  great  ends  sought  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  a  nation.  To  lie  down  in  safety  (cf.  Jb.  n18  Is.  14* 
Lv.  26°)  is  the  naive  and  childlike  designation  of  complete  assur¬ 
ance.  But,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  thought  and  to  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  the  context,  the  writer  goes  back  to  the  figure 
of  betrothal  and  marriage,  a  relationship  which,  now,  shall  last 
throughout  all  time  (cf.  Je.  3185-87  Is.  548-10).  —  In  kindness  and  in 
mercy]  The  preceding  words,  in  righteousness  and  in  judgment, 
are  to  be  omitted  as  a  gloss  ( v.s .),  since  they  are  superfluous  by 
the  side  of  v.22;  are  inapplicable  in  the  strictest  sense  to  the 
figure  of  betrothal ;  present,  as  they  stand,  a  bizarre  arrangement 
of  thought ;  interfere  with  a  smooth  strophic  structure ;  and  ex- 


•  Cf.  Gunkel’s  defence  of  the  genuineness  of  this  verse  on  the  ground  of  the 
antiquity  of  this  conception,  Genesis ,  p.  1x2.  f  Cf.  K8.  StU.  xaa  f. 
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press  the  thought  of  a  later  period.  For  the  manifestation  of 
kindness  and  mercy  on  the  part  of  God  to  Israel,  cf.  Is.  141  3018 
4910  54*' 10  Je.  31®  Ez.  39s*.  —  22.  I  will  betroth  thee  to  me  in 
faithfulness ,  and  thou  shalt  know  Yahweh ]  The  thrice-repeated 
statement  of  betrothal  makes  it  both  emphatic  and  solemn.  Faith¬ 
fulness  from  the  time  of  Isaiah  (cf.  Is.  1 15)  had  been  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Yahweh  most  frequently  dwelt  upon  in  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  man.  Three  gifts  will  thus  be  brought  to  Israel  as  bridal 
gifts,  viz.  love,  mercy,  and  faithfulness,  and  as  a  result  Israel  will 
know  Yahweh  (cf.  41).  The  custom  originally  was  to  pay  the 
dowry  to  the  bride’s  family  (cf.  Gn.  3412)  as  a  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  her  labor ;  later  this  dowry  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
possession  of  the  wife  (cf.  Gn.  3115)  which  provided  for  her  needs 
in  case  of  her  husband’s  death,  or  her  divorce  without  due  cause.* 
The  fact  that  the  gifts  of  Yahweh  here  are  all  such  as  would  tend 
to  the  happiness  of  Israel  makes  it  evident  that  the  later  marriage 
custom  is  alluded  to.f  Everything  is  given  by  Yahweh,  and 
nothing  is  asked  of  Israel  in  return. 

90.  'n"\a]  The  ordinary  word  for  the  making  of  a  covenant;  the  original 
significance  of  the  expression  may  be  seen  from  Gn.  1510  Je.  3418.  Other 
phrases  used  of  making  a  cov.  are  nnaa  *19,  Je.  3410;  S  nna  n'ajn,  Dn.  927; 
r>K  rma  o^pn,  Ez.  16®3;  nna  or,  2  S.  23®.  The  breaking  of  a  cov.  is  expressed 
by  'a  nay,  Jos.  71®;  na  non.  Is.  24®;  'a  SSn,  Mai.  210;  'a  dkd,  2  K.  171®.— 
oy]  This  prep,  often  foil,  nna  nna,  but  S  is  more  frequent ;  other  preps,  used 
are  na  and  pj.  oy  is  used  with  the  first  two  nouns  here,  and  understood  with 
the  third.  —  nnrn  nn]  The  phrase  used  by  J  in  the  creation  account,  Gn.  219; 
cf.  Ps  ynnn  nn,  Gn.  I9®. —  21.  *pnrnK]  With  the  change  of  figure  it  becomes 
necessary  to  change  from  the  3d  pL  m.  pron.  of  v.90  to  the  2d  fern.  sg. ;  abrupt 
changes  of  this  kind  are  not  infrequent,  eg.  2s* M  4®  Gn.  492s®  **®  Dt.  3214*  lst; 
cf.  Kd.  SHI.  2 38  ff.  The  threefold  occurrence  of  the  vb.  not  only  adds  empha¬ 
sis,  but  also  affords  opportunity  to  add  several  adverbial  modifiers  without 
cumbering  the  sentence;  cf.  K6.  SHI .  298.  —  p-rca]  The  prep,  with  this  and 
folk  nouns  is  a  of  price,  which  usually  follows  en*  with  the  gift  of  the  bride. 

The  original  force  of  a  is  seen  in  Ar.  *  fine,  price.  —  22.  hjidk]  A 
common  formation  for  abst.  nouns;  cf.  moi,  might;  mop,  burial;  na Ad, 
rule ;  nmm,  healing;  Barth,  NB.  §  82/. 


•  CC  Paterson,  *'  Marriage,”  DB. ;  Benz.,  "  Marriage,”  EB. ;  R.  F.  Harper,  Cod* 
of  Hammurabi  (1904),  pp.  49. 57.  63  ft 
t  So  Now. 
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D.  Yahwctis  response  in  faithful  lave;  2s"25.  —  “Jezreel  (Is¬ 
rael)  asks  the  plants  to  germinate ;  they  call  upon  the  earth  for 
its  juices ;  the  earth  beseeches  heaven  for  rain ;  heaven  suppli¬ 
cates  for  the  divine  word  which  opens  its  stores,  and  Yahweh 
responds  in  faithful  love.”  (Cheyne). 

This  addition  consists  of  three  strophes  of  trimeter  movement,  of  4,  3,  and 
4  lines.  Its  characteristics  as  a  piece  are  clear  and  beautiful  thought,  and 
perfect,  artistic  form,  the  metre  being  regular,  the  parallelism  progressive, 
and  the  strophic  structure  symmetrical;  cf.  in  the  last  line  of  each  strophe 
the  pronoun  followed  by  a  vb.  of  saying.  Both  thought  and  form  are  high}/ 
poetic.  It  is  from  later  times  than  those  of  Hosea  (so  Volz;  Marti  omits 
2 15&-25'),  as  ;s  seen  from .  the  fact  that  it  contemplates  the  full  restoration 

of  Israel  to  Yahweh’s  favor;  (2)  the  eschatological  phrase  hwi  era 
which  belongs  to  later  times;  (3)  the  use  of  rujr,  which  is  found  in  this  sense 
only  in  late  passages,  e.g.  14®  Ps.  65°  Ec.  101®;  (4)  the  materialistic  blessings 
spoken  of  here  which  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  teachings 
of  Amos  and  Hosea;  (5)  the  new  metre  and  strophic  structure;  (6)  the 
presupposition  of  the  exile  contained  in  v.25-. 

23.  njjw]  and  Syr.-Hex.  om.  the  first  (so  also  Seb.,  Oort,  Marti).— 
25.  mnjnr]  We.  vunjn?  (so  Bach.,  Now.,  Oet.),  the  suff.  referring  to  Snpr. 
—  nniODp]  &  om.  nr»K.  —  >nS«]  0  Kvpiot  6  Otfn  pov  el  a6t  adding  nna  (so 
also  Hal.) ;  so  U,  Syr.-Hex. 

23.  I  will  respond  to  the  heavens ]  The  petition  from  Israel  for 
prosperity  comes  last  of  all  through  the  heavens  to  Yahweh,  who 
is  the  fountain  head  of  authority.  The  representation  is  not 
merely  poetical ;  for  it  was  the  popular  belief  that  rain  and  dew 
came  as  the  direct  gifts  of  Yahweh.  It  was  at  his  command  that 
the  clouds  were  opened  or  remained  closed ;  cf.  Am.  9“  Jo.  3“ 
Ez.  3425,28  471-8,  also  Dt.  28®  Lv.  2619. —  24.  And  they  shall  re¬ 
spond  to  fezreel ]  The  corn,  wine,  and  oil  will  respond  to  Israel, 
here  called  Jezreel  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
God  sows  ;  cf.  the  use  made  of  it  in  v.38.  —  25.  And  I  will  sow 
her  unto  me  in  the  land ]  Cf.  Je.  31s7-  ®.  Jezreel  ==  Israel  restored, 
is  to  be  sown  again  in  the  land,  this  time  unto,  i.e.  for,  Yahweh. 
All  Israel,  wherever  scattered,  will  return  to  the  land  of  their 
ancestors.  The  purpose  of  the  sowing  is,  of  course,  that  they  may 
bring  forth  fruit.  —  I  will  have  pity  upon  the  un-pitied  one]  The 
name  of  i6  is  here  reversed.  —  And  to  not-my-people  I  will  say , 
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thou  art  my  people]  The  name  of  i®  is  likewise  reversed.  —  And 
they  will  say ,  thou  art  my  God]  Israel’s  confession;  cf.  Zc.  139 
Rom.  9s5  1  Pet.  2“ 

88.  tnnn  ova  n\-n]  For  the  use  of  this  phrase  in  other  late  passages,  cf. 
v.18  Jo.  418  Mi.  5*  Zc.  13*.  Other  phrases  of  similar  import  are :  rum  KVin  ova 
(Zc.  131);  0'K3  D'D'  njn  (Am.  918);  K'.m  npa  rvm  (Am.  51*);  p-nnn  mm 
(Jo.  31) ;  O'D^n  nnnio  mm  (3*  ML  41).  —  mjw]  Repeated  for  the  sake  of 
rhetorical  effect;  to  omit  it  once,  as  some  do,  spoils  the  rhythm  of  the  passage, 
and  robs  it  of  its  dignity  in  some  measure.  —  om]  From  this  point  on  through 
v.84  the  clauses  are  all  circumstantial,  depending  upon  y.*3". 

E.  Israel's  vast  numbers ,  united  as  one  family  under  Yahweh , 
and  victorious  against  all  enemies;  aw.  —  In  the  future  time, 
Israel’s  numbers  will  be  beyond  calculation ;  instead  of  estrange¬ 
ment  from  Yahweh,  her  people  will  be  recognized  as  the  sons  of 
the  living  God ;  and  instead  of  schism  between  north  and  south, 
there  will  be  united  action  resulting  in  victory  over  all  opposers. 

We  have  here  two  strophes  of  four  lines  each,  in  the  pentameter  movement. 
Each  strophe  contains  an  important  idea,  and  both  together  form  a  splendid 
unity.  Strophe  1 :  Israel’s  numbers  will  be  great,  and  she  will  again  become 
Yahweh’s  people.  Strophe  2 :  She  will  be  reunited,  and  thus  enabled  to  meet 
all  enemies.  This  piece  has  been  recognized  as  occupying  an  impossible  place, 
and  has  been  transferred  to  the  end  of  chap.  2  (so  Heilprin,  The  Historical 
Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews ,  II.  125  f.;  St.,  Kue.  Einl.  II.  319;  Che.,  K5. 
Pint. ;  Gu.,  GAS.,  Oet.).  The  grounds  urged  for  this  are  the  fact  that  it  avoids 
the  abrupt  transition  from  threat  to  promise  involved  in  passing  from  i9  to 
21;  the  better  connection  secured  in  placing  21'3  after  the  promises  of  220-25; 
and  the  very  similar  arrangement  found  in  Rom.  925f*  where  these  verses  are 
quoted.  But  it  is  superfluous  after  2s6,  being  little  more  than  a  repetition  of 
vs.1*"25;  it  uses  f-mn  (v.8)  in  an  altogether  different  sense  from  that  in  vs.20 
and  ss.  *07-**?  is  given  a  different  interpretation  from  that  in  v.26;  and  it  forms 
a  very  poor  ending  for  chap.  2.  It  is  better  to  treat  it  as  an  entirely  later  piece 
(We.;  Sta.  G  VI.  1. 577;  Co.  ZA IV.  VII.  285,  and  Einl.  172;  Giesebrecht,  Bei» 
trage  zur  Jesaiakritik ,  213ft.;  Oort,  Th T.  XXIV.  358  ff.;  Loft.;  Che.  in  WRS. 
Proph.  p.  xviii;  Volz,  Now.;  Seesemann,  33;  Da.  DB.  II.  425;  Marti,  EB. 
2122;  Grimm,  Liturg.  Append 61  ff.);  because,  in  its  present  position,  it 
breaks  the  connection,  nor  can  it  be  satisfactorily  placed  elsewhere;  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  Judah  is  suspicious,  the  rest  of  the  chapter  speaking  only  of  Israel;  it 
presupposes  the  exile  (v.2) ;  its  vision  of  Israel’s  future  passes  beyond  Hosea’s 
horizon;  the  tremendous  increase  of  Israel  is  a  later  eschatological  concep¬ 
tion  (Gn.  2217  3212  Is.  4819) ;  and  it  differs  in  poetic  form  from  every  other 
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section  of  this  chapter.  Skipwith  (/(?/?.  VI.  (1893)  298)  joins  2L  *  to  end  of 
chap.  3,  but  rules  out  3*,  21,  and  2s,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  danse, 
on  'D,  as  an  exilic  interpolation.  6  and  &  give  vs.1**  to  chap.  1,  and  t.1 
to  chap.  2. 

1.  mm]  0  and  1,  use  past  tense,  changing  to  fut.  in  the  second  mm.  £,bj 
mistake,  inserts  negative.  Gr.  suggests  the  insertion  here  of  Is.  2s-4  (ML  414). 

—  Dipca]  Transl.  literally  in  all  versions,  viz.  in  the  place  where  ;  &  introduces 
the  apodosis  with  there.  —  8.  pm]  6  hpxh**  «o  1/. —  mu]  Gr.  would  add 
here:  Supm'  papa  oma'K  Sp  nail.  —  8.  oa'mnH  . . .  oyn*]  Read  both  doom 
in  sg.  with  0  and  %  (so  We.,  Now.,  GK.  96,  Marti).  Oet.  retains  pi,  bat 
vocalizes  the  second  noun,  D^nVitcS. — on  iSpi]  Bach,  reads  iSij,  and  would 
transfer  the  whole  clause  to  the  conclusion  of  1*. 

1.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  the  number  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  be~\  It  is  of  Northern  Israel  that  he  speaks,*  for  in  v.! 
Judah  is  distinguished  ;  cf.  also  i6-7.  —  As  the  sand  of  the  sea ]  Cf. 
Gn.  1316  2217  3212  Jos.  114  Is.  ioa.  Prosperity  always  includes 
numbers;  cf.  Mi.  212  Is.  4819.  —  Instead  of  its  being  said]  Betterf 
than  in  the  place  where  it  was  said,  which  has  many  supporters. } 

—  Ye  are  “  not  my  people  ”]  The  name  designating  their  estrange* 
ment  from  Yahweh  (i9)  will  no  longer  be  used.  In  its  place  will 
be  given  to  them  a  title  denoting  the  closest  fellowship  with  him, 
viz.  the  sons  of  the  living  God~\,  not  sons  of  idol-gods.  This 
phrase  (cf.  1  S.  1 7s8  Dt.  s28)  includes  two  important  elements,  viz. 
(1)  sons  (cf.  Nu.  21s9  Mai.  211)  of  God,  in  accordance  with  the 
common  Semitic  conception  that  the  nation  is  the  offspring  of 
the  deity  ;§  (2)  the  expression  living  God \  i.e.  a  god  who  is  the 
fountain  or  source  of  life  (cf.  Ps.  42*  84s)  ;  here  used  for  the  first 
time  (except  perhaps  the  use  by  J  in  Jos.  310)  ;  cf.  its  later  usage 
in  oaths,  Ju.  819  1  S.  1439  ",  placed  even  in  the  mouth  of  the  deity, 
Dt.  3240  Nu.  1421  etc.;  v .  especially  Am.  814.  This  verse  is  not 
entirely  consistent  with  2s5,  v.s.  —  2.  And  the  children  of  fudak 
and  the  children  of  Israel  shall  be  gathered  together ]  The  separa¬ 
tion  of  north  and  south  at  the  death  of  Solomon,  although  brought 
about  by  prophetic  influence  (cf.  1  K.  n29*  ia29"*4),  is  regarded  by 
Hosea  (33f-  84  131011)  and  by  the  writer  of  this  passage  as  lacking 


•  Merc.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Che.,  Now.,  Marti,  ct  al. ;  on  the  contr.,  HL 
f  Ki.,  Grot.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  AV.,  Che.,  We.,  Now.,  Marti,  et  al. 

%  Dathe,  Ros.,  Umb.,  Ke.,  WU.  }  See  WRS.  Sem.fotL 
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divine  approval.  This  schism,  therefore,  will  be  healed  (cf.  Is.  1 1“ 
Ez.  37**).  —  And  they  shall  appoint  for  themselves  one  head ]  This 
head  is  a  king,  probably  of  the  Davidic  family.  —  And  they  shall 
go  up  out  of  the  land]  i.e.  the  land  of  exile  (cf.  Ezr.  21  7*  Ne. 
1 21),  the  whole  reference  being  to  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
the  scattering.*  Some  prefer  to  understand  go  up  of  marching 
to  battle  (cf.  Na.  2*  Jo.  i6),  the  land  in  this  case  is  Palestine,  now 
too  small  for  the  inhabitants,  who  therefore  seek  to  enlarge  their 
territory  (Am.  gn  Is.  n14  Mi.  2U  w).f  Besides,  it  is  urged,  the 
going  up  from  the  land  of  captivity  could  not  have  preceded  the 
appointment  of  a  common  king.  Still  others  l  understand  Egypt 
to  be  referred  to  (cf.  Ex.  i10)  and  used  symbolically  of  all  captivity. 
Notice  also  may  be  taken  of  the  translation,  they  shall  grow  up 
from  the  ground ,  i.e.  like  grain  after  it  is  sowed.  §  —  For  great 
shall  be  the  day  of  fezreel ]  Does  this  mean  the  day  of  scattering,  || 
referring  to  the  dispersion?  Or  does  it  mean  the  day  of  sowing  ?\ \ 
Clearly  the  latter,  for  the  name  Jezreel  has  been  given  a  new 
meaning.  In  the  former  case,  great  means  terrible ;  in  the  latter, 
glorious.  By  this  name  the  writer  evidently  described  the  day  of 
Yahweh,  the  time  when  punishment  was  to  be  meted  out  to  Israel's 
foes  and  blessings  showered  upon  Israel  herself.  —  3.  Say  ye  to 
your  brother ,  “  my  people ,”  and  to  your  sister ,  "  compassionated  ”] 
This  is  only  a  repetition  of  2s0.  The  words  have  been  taken  as 
addressed  (1)  to  the  people  of  Judah  bidding  them  greet  the  re¬ 
turning  Israelites  and  welcome  them  back  to  the  land ;  **  (2)  to 
the  disciples  of  the  prophet  bidding  them  announce  to  the  whole 
nation  the  news  of  its  restoration  to  Yahweh’s  favor ;  ft  (3)  to  the 
members  of  the  united  kingdom  bidding  them  greet  each  other  as 
Yahweh’s  people ;  (4)  to  those  who  had  been  allowed  to  remain 

in  the  land,  bidding  them  welcome  the  returning  exiles  ;§§  and 
(5)  as  a  fragment  of  some  lost  statement.  ||  H 

1.  TD']  Potential  impf.  denoting  possibility;  H.  22,  2a;  cf.  Je.  3187  33s2,  the 
only  other  occurrences  of  the  Niph.  used  of  impossible  acts  as  here.  —  oipna 
=  atm  nnn;  for  another  instance  of  this  use,  cf.  Is.  3321.  The  regular 


•  Ki.,  Cal,  Ros.,  Mau.,  Hd.,  Wfl.,  We.,  Now.,  Marti,  et  al. 
f  HL,  Ew.#  Umb.,  St.,  Che.  %  Hi.,  Ew.,  Umb.,  Marti.  §§  Marti. 
t  E.g.  Ke.  \  Reuss.  w  So  Hi.  ft  Che.  |||l  Meinhold. 
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significance  of  the  phrase  Is  local,  in  the  place  where  (Lv.  4**  2  S.  15®  1  K. 
2119  Je.  22ia  Ez.  2188  Ne.  414);  cf.  GK.  130  c;  K6.  337  x9  and  393.  —  nor] 
Customary  impf.  in  the  first  instance ;  simply  future  in  the  second.  —  8.  rrr] 
Really  a  noun  in  adverb,  acc.  =  in  his  unitedness;  always  having  the  force  of 
an  adv.  =  together,  in  union.  —  pm]  Used  of  the  head  of  the  state;  ct  1  & 
1517  Nu.  144.  The  phrase  pm  O’P  is  found  only  here;  cf.  No.  144,  rm  pj; 
Is.  34,  jru  with  acc.  of  person  and  nP  in  apposition;  Ps.  1844,  O'p  with  see. 
of  person,  followed  by  pmS.  —  8.  oa'nmK]  =  oa'n’m*,  the  final  radical  has 
disappeared  here  as  in  Jos.  2U  Ez.  I651*®*®;  cf.  GK.  96.  The  context,  how¬ 
ever,  requires  the  reading  ojn'nn;  but  cf.  Ko.  258  f. 


§  6.  Y&hweh’s  contention  with  Israel,  on  account  of  sins 
encouraged  by  the  priests.  41"1®.  Yahweh  has  a  contention  with 
Israel ;  for  on  every  side  is  wickedness.  In  this  wickedness  the 
religious  guides,  the  priests,  take  the  lead ;  and  for  their  failure  to 
perform  their  duty  they  shall  be  rejected,  degraded,  and  put  to 
confusion.  Because  of  their  example  the  people  of  Israel  indulge 
in  idolatry  and  adultery.  May  Judah  not  join  in  iniquity  with 
Israel,  who  is  committed  to  vice,  and  will  continue  until  the  enemy 
utterly  confounds  and  destroys  her. 

This  piece  contains  five  strophes  of  twelve  lines  each;  the  measure  is  trim¬ 
eter,  occasionally  falling  into  dimeter.  Strophe  I  (vs.1-*-3)  describes  the 
situation;  Strophe  2  (vs.4* 14  d- 5* 8)  places  the  responsibility  upon  the  priests; 
strophe  3  (vs.7- 8- 9- 10- 12a)  describes  further  the  priest’s  responsibility;  strophe 4 
(vs.n.Ucd.u.MdJe)  pictures  the  madness  of  the  people  in  their  sensual  indul¬ 
gence;  while  strophe  5  (vs.15- le- 17- 18- 19)  depicts  Israel’s  sins  and  her  conse¬ 
quent  destruction.  Cf.  Ew.,  who  makes  four  strophes, l**  #"10-  u-15*  l6~n;  also 
Wfl.,  who  divides,  1_s-  4_1°- 1114- 15-16 ;  and  Marti,  who  secures  thirteen  strophes 
of  four  lines  each,  omits  vs.3-5-6*- 10&- w- 164,  and  transposes  v.11  to  follow  v.14. 
In  the  present  arrangement  the  following  transpositions  have  been  made, 
viz.  (1)  of  v.12*  to  precede  v.11;  this  leaves  (a)  a  better  connection  with 
v.10,  than  v.11  afforded;  (£)  a  better  connection  with  v.m,  than  v.12*  afforded; 
(c)  a  much  easier  connection  for  the  circ.  clause  in  12«;  and  (</)  no  good 
ground  for  calling  v.11  an  interpolation  (Ru.,  Now.),  although  it  is  proverbial 
in  form  and  contents;  (2)  of  v.14d  to  precede  jnb,  the  last  word  in  v.4  is 
the  text  now  stands.  These  words  (oaS'  pa^*S  op)  (a)  are  evidently  oat 
of  place  where  they  are,  the  context  contrasting  on  (the  priests)  with  the 
young  women  of  the  nation ;  (6)  fit  in  perfectly  with  the  last  clause  of  v.4 
as  amended  (v.i.),  adding  still  another  circumstantial  detail  of  the  picture, 
Yea ,  a  people ,  etc.;  (c)  perfect  the  symmetry  of  strophe  2,  while  they  com¬ 
pletely  destroy  that  of  strophe  4,  in  which  they  are  now  found  ;  and  ( d )  on 
this  supposition  need  no  longer  be  regarded  (Ru.,  Now.)  as  a  gloss* 
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IV.  1-8.  The  announcement  of  Yahweh's  contention  and  its 
occasion .  Listen,  Israel,  to  Yahweh :  The  land  lacks  everything 
good ;  it  abounds  in  everything  bad :  consequently  it,  with  all  its 
life,  is  now  suffering. 

In  this  strophe  the  parallelism  is  less  regular  than  in  the  remaining  strophes; 
but  the  irregularities  greatly  heighten  the  artistic  effect.  These  consist  of 
(1)  the  elegiac  measure  (3,  2)  with  which  it  opens;  (2)  the  gradual  abandon¬ 
ment  of  shorter  for  longer  lines,  until  in  lines  7  and  8,  the  climax  is  reached 
in  the  long  series  of  infinitives,  making  tetrameters,  in  which  the  very  vowels 
(4  and  3)  add  to  the  strength  of  the  passage  (cf.  the  repetition  of  pw  in  the 
preceding  line,  the  sound  of  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  thought) ;  (3)  the 
gradual  falling  away  again  of  the  sound  in  lines  9-12.  The  whole  strophe 
is  a  magnificent  example  of  the  musical  swell  (crescendo  and  diminuendo) 
expressed  in  measure  and  sound. 

1.  an]  ®  Kplau.  —  2.  nnc]  ®  Kixvrai ;  U  inundaverunt ;  SS  0*^0. 
All  disregard  the  pausal  accent.  S  and  H  add  hrl  rrjs  yfy,  perhaps  ==  jna 
(=  fiKa),  a  wrong  reading  of  line,  which  was  later  corrected,  the  old  reading 
being  allowed  to  remain  (Vol.).  —  D'Di]  ILTiS  sg.  —  iyxj]  j&  a  — 
3.  'in  V?D»n]  0  Kal  lUKpvvtHjarerai  <rbw  waoiv  roit,  x.r.X.;  ©A<*,  0.  Kal  opt- 
KpvvOtjocrai,  x.r.X. ;  %  —  mvn]  $  adds  Kal  cbv  roit  ipreroit  rrj t 

7 rjt;  so  2/.  —  DJ]  &  om.  —  1DDK']  U  congregabuntur ;  0  iKXetyovcriv. 

1.  Hear  the  word  of  Yahweh ]  This  word  was  spoken  after 
the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.  (743  b.c.),  and  during  the  anarchical 
period  which  immediately  followed  (Zechariah,  Shallum,  and 
Menahem  all  coming  to  the  throne  within  a  year),*  or  a  little 
later,  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Pekah  (736  B.c.).f  It  is  with 
these  words  that  Hosea’s  public  ministry  really  begins,  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapters  (1-3)  being  intended  rather  to  picture  the 
internal  and  domestic  struggle  which  led  him  to  enter  upon 
the  ministry.  Hosea’s  experience,  as  described  in  chaps.  1-3, 
sustained  a  relation  to  his  prophetic  work  similar  to  that  which 
Isaiah’s  vision  (chap.  6)  sustained  toward  his  ministry.  I  While 
nothing  is  said,  the  sense  is  evident  that  these  words  are  spoken 
through  Hosea  and  to  Northern  Israel,  for  in  v.u  Judah  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Israel.  —  Yahweh  has  a  contention  with]  This 
was  not  merely  “a  just  cause,”  nor  a  reproof,  accusation,!  but 


*  So  Ml,  Ros.,  SchrO. 
f  Riehm,  Einl.  48. 
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contention,  quarrel  (cf.  Mi.  6*  Je.  29).*  A  relationship  has 
existed  between  Yahweh  and  Israel,  the  terms  of  which  Israel 
has  not  observed.  The  time  has  come  when  Yahweh  will  enter 
into  contention  with  the  nation.  —  For  there  is  no  truth  .  . . 
love  .  .  .  knowledge  of  God ]  This  is  a  negative  statement  of 
Hosea’s  ideal.  By  truth  he  means  fidelity,  honesty,  constancy, 
trustworthiness  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  (cf.  Je.  9*  4)  ;  by  Im 
he  means  not  love  of  man  for  God,  nor  love  of  God  for  man; 
but  love  for  fellow-men  (cf.  Gn.  21s;  cf.  for  the  use  of  these 
two  words  together,  Gn.  3210  (of  God)  ;  Gn.  24*  47®  Ps.  85*  (of 
man)).  The  opposite  of  fidelity  and  love  are  indicated  in  the 
following  verse.  These  elements  of  character  and  of  conduct 
are  lacking,  because  there  is  lacking  also  the  knowledge  of  God 
in  which  they  take  root.  By  this  he  means  not  knowledge  of 
Yahweh  (cf.  2®  4*  54  6*),  which  would  be  from  the  standpoint 
of  those  times  something  less  broad,  more  national;  but  “the 
general,  legal,  divine  duty  of  humanity.”  f —  2.  Swearing  and 
lying ]  i.e.  perjury  (cf.  kw  mbR,  io4).  alone  means  simply 
swearing,  of  which  in  itself  there  was  no  prohibition,  unless, 
perhaps,  the  reference  is  to  cursing,  which  is  so  common  in  the 
East  (cf.  Mat.  5s4  ff  ).  J  The  two  together  stand  in  opposition 
to  “  truth.”  §  —  And  killing  and  stealing  and  committing  adultery ] 
Violation  of  the  6th,  8th,  and  7th  commandments.  The  infini¬ 
tives  absolute  are  used  instead  of  the  finite  form  of  the  verb 
for  vividness  and  emphasis ;  cf.  <8  above.  These  are  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  “love.”  The  fancied  “security  in  Samaria”  (Am.  6l) 
no  longer  exists.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
decalogue  in  its  original  form  was  at  this  time  in  existence.) 
—  They  break  into ]  sc.  the  houses  of  their  neighbors  (Jb.  24“),  or, 
acts  of  violence.lf  Cf.  also  the  word  DTTfi  =  robber  (Ez.  1 2F)\ 
and  the  interpretation  which  makes  the  act  a  breaking  into  the 
law.**  Cf.  @  above.  —  Blood  striking  blood~\  The  plural  =  blood- 

*  Wii.,  GAS. 

f  Carl  Abel,  Ueber  den  Begriff  der  Liebt  in  einigen  alien  und  nemen  Sprocket 
(Berlin,  187a),  p.  63.  J  So  Cal.  §  Now. 

||  See  WRS.  art.  "Decalogue,”  Enc.  Brit,;  Paterson,  art.  "  Decalogue," DB.; 
Ew.  Gesch.  Isr*  II.  231  ;  Kue.,  Bel,  Isr.  I.  385  ;  but  cf.  W.  E.  Addis,  art  "Deca¬ 
logue,”  EB.;  We.  Comp,  Hex .  331 £ ;  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  457  ff.,  and  Marti. 

II  Che.  *♦  Rashi,  Ki. 
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shed ;  i.e.  murder  follows  immediately  upon  murder.  The  phrase 
is  a  striking  one,  but  this  fact  and  the  change  of  subject  need  not 
excite  suspicion.*  —  3.  Therefore  the  land  mourns ]  The  prophet 
evidently  speaks  not  of  some  future  f  or  past  {  calamity,  but  of 
one  present,  a  severe  drought  existing  at  the  time.  §  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  he  has  in  mind,  at  this  point,  the  anarchy  which  fol¬ 
lowed  Jeroboam’s  death.  || — And  every  denizen  in  it  languishes ] 
This  refers  not  merely  to  animals,  %  but  as  well  to  men.  —  Even 
to  the  beasts  of  the  field ’  etc .]  Even  to  **  or  including  (cf.  Gn.  721) 
is  preferable  to  (a)  through ,ff  making  the  beasts  the  agents,  as  also 
to  (b)  together  with  (cf.  Gn.  9s),  JJ  (c)  among ,  putting  birds  and 
beasts  on  a  level  with  men,  §§  and  ( d )  for  the  lack  of.  ||  ||  —  While 
even  the  fish  of  the  sea  are  taken  away ]  This  is  the  climax  of 
the  presentation,  the  drought  being  so  great  that  the  streams  are 
dried  up,  the  phrase  on  'n  not  being  restricted  to  fish  actually 
in  the  sea.1flf  The  association  of  the  animal  world  and  even  the 
inanimate  world  with  man  in  his  suffering  is  an  idea  widely  held 
among  the  prophets  (Am.  8*  Is.  168  24s*8  Zp.  i2*8  Je.  124  Jo.  il0  W; 
cf.  Rom.  8“),  and  is  based  upon  the  early  belief  that  land  and 
man  and  animal  were  in  some  way  closely  connected.***  Cf.  the 
totemistic  conception  referred  to  on  220. 

1.  ’D]  Used  demonstratively,  as  in  Ps.  Ii810f-  (cf.  BDB.  p.  472),  as  a  particle 
of  asseveration  =  “  surely,  etc  ” ;  or  better,  to  introduce  direct  discourse,  as 
in  Gn.  2180  Ju.  618  (cf.  BDB.  p.  471;  H.  47,  3 a);  not  causal  (WQ.),  nor 
explanatory  and  introducing  a  parenthetic  clause  (Sim.).  —  an]  Cf.  the 
forensic  terms  Bttjfo,  lawsuit  or  casey  as  in  Dt.  io18  Jb.  1318  234  1  K.  849,  and 
Mi.  79,  where  the  two  words  are  used  as  parallels;  and  pi  used  in  similar 
sense  in  Dt.  178  Pi.  I4018  Jb.  3514.  —  pie]  Its  repetition  is  significant.  Cf. 
also  Ho.  3*  Nu.  218  Jos.  61  1  K.  182®  Jb.  34“  Is.  41"  1  S.  26“;  for  cases  of 
pie  joined  with  two  or  more  words,  cf.  Ne.  417  Gn.  41 89  45®  Dt.  12U  Je.  2217. 
— 1  •vn  nSn]  These  five  infinitives  furnish  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  inf.  abs.  for  a  finite  vb.;  H.  28,  5  a;  GK.  113^;  Ko.  217  a,  6; 
cf.  also  Is.  2 16  Je.  8W  Ec.  4a. —  unc]  Pfs.  denoting  an  action  begun  in 
the  past  and  still  continuing.  Cf.  Dr.  §  8;  cf.  also  Am.  514  Ps.  21  Is.  2i8. 
—  'in  D'Oii]  Is  clearly  a  circ.  clause,  H.  45,  i;  GK.  142  a,  c;  Dr.  §  156!. — 


•  We..  Now. ;  cf.  Hal.  f  Marti, 
f  Ros.,  Wii.  So  Ew.,  GAS. 

t  Ke.  ft  Abar. 

}  Sim.,  Now.  H  Che.  Xt  Stuck,  Wii. 
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8.  Va«r]  Descriptive,  H.  21,  i. — SSdm]  Pu'lal;  cf.  also  Jo.  i10  I*.  33*  J*-  *4* 
—  Sa]  Distributive;  GK.  127 b\  BDB.  p.  481  a,  —  n'na  .  .  .  *ppa]  On  force 
of  a,  cf.  Gn.  721  817  910- 16  Ex.  1219  Nu,  3111. — 'vn  '.n  oji]  Another circ.  clause, 
adding  a  new  feature  in  the  details  of  the  description. 

4-6.  The  Priest  responsible  for  Israel's  wickedness .  The  people 
need  not  blame  each  other  for  the  wretched  condition  of  things 
on  every  side.  It  is  thou,  O  priest,  who  dost  cause  this  mischief 
and  for  this  reason  thou  shalt  fall.  Thy  whole  stock  shall  perish. 
As  thou  hast  rejected  knowledge,  so  I  will  reject  thee ;  as  thou 
hast  forgotten  me,  so  will  I  forget  thee. 

The  poetic  form  is  a  regular  trimeter  movement  in  twelve  lines.  Three 
important  modifications  of  the  text  require  to  be  made.  These  are:  (1)  A 
change  in  the  reading  of  pa  onna  lop,  which  will  place  pa  in  the  following 
verse  (y.i.).  (2)  The  connection  of  nS'S  (v.6)  with  what  follows,  and  the 

omission  of  1  in  'D'Dii;  this  secures  a  better  division  of  the  words,  as  well  as 
better  thought.  (3)  The  transfer  of  oaS'  pa’  071  from  v.14  to  follow  v.4. 
This  clause  is  plainly  out  of  place  where  it  now  stands.  In  the  new  position 
it  fits  well  and  completes  the  strophe. 

4.  *1*]  ©  friews;  U  veruntamen  ;  SS  =  because  no  one  is,  etc.  —  Bach,  fa 
e”K  nai'  Ski  la  an'  Sk  v'h  =  only  let  no  one  strive  with  him  (a.*.  Yahweh)  and 
let  no  one  reprove  for  my  people,  etc.  Ru.  naioa  mama  'a  =  for  the  blamer 
is  as  the  blamed  one  and  my  people,  etc.  —  pa  'anna  *]Dj7i]  0  6  to  A a&t  pa* 
ws  &m\ey6pe*os  lepefa  =  pa  nnba  'Dp  (Vol.) ;  j$  jj  pnta  ^4  f 
=  paa  ana  (Seb.);  *A.  wj  6  &vtl8ik&p  lepcT ;  S.  ut  irrlpprprit  if  rp6t 
lepta.  Read  'Dpi  (with  Beck,  Bdckel,  Bach.,  Ru.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.,  et  al) 
and  inoaa  (with  Beck,  Bockel;  Mosapp,  ZA\ V.  V.  185;  GAS.),  and  transfer 
pa  to  beginning  of  v.6  as  a  vocative  (GAS.).  Beck  reads  pan  as  voc.  at  end 
of  v.4.  Mosapp  (ZAIV.  V.  185),  pa'  mDaa  Dpi  =  and  the  people  worship 
like  their  priestlings.  Hermann  (SAT.,  1879,  p.  516;  so  KS.  360  r),  'app 
pa  =  and  with  thee  is  my  strife,  O  priest.  Mich,  pa  'ano  qori  =  and  thy 
people  act  like  those  who  strive  with  me,  O  priest.  WRS.  {Proph.  408; 
so  Che.),  pa  'a  no  pp?i  =  and  thy  people  have  rebelled  against  me,  O  priest 
Oort  (  Th  T.  and  Em.;  so  Val.,  Gu.),  pan  'an  ^pr,  the  Da  being  due  to  dittog. 
Bewer  ( JBL .  XXI.  nof.),  p  app  qp?i  =  “and  thy  people  is  striving  thus,” 
the  phrase  being  a  gloss  explanatory  of  4a.  Gr.  pa  napo  ttojn,  and  Hal. 
pa  Tapp  1D?i  =  and  thy  people  it  is  that  blames  thee,  O  priest.  New.  am 
pa  nanca  =  and  as  is  the  people,  so  is  the  provocation  of  the  priest.  Heil- 
prin,  pa  vanoa  nojn.  Ru.  (so  We.8,  Now.),  pan  T°a  'Dpi  =  and  my  people 
are  like  thee,  O  priest.  Marti,  fol.  Duhm,  paa  K'aii  npba  051.  — 14  d.  kS  ap 
oaS'  pa']  0  teal  6  \abt  6  <r vvlwr  (some  codd.  06  crvvlofv')  <ri/iwrXljrero  peri 
v6p connecting  the  first  two  words  of  v.16  with  v.14;  so  &.  Gr. 
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Gardner  ( AJSL,  XVIII.  179),  uwS'  O'fliOD  ojn  =  andjvith^adulterers  they  lie 
down.  —  6.  nSeo]  0  dvdarffcret  ( =  Se>3l) ;  % 

Read  do1"  nnSeb  (so  We.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Cf.  Bach’s  sugg.  that  orn] 
may  represent  an  original  vocative,  eg.  oyn  or  pin.  —  *pj7]  Some  Mss.  of 
0  fxer  afrrou  (so  also  Ru.). —  nS'S]  0  reads  nS'SS,  and  joins  to  following 
clause;  &  makes  it  a  separate  clause.  Ru.  nSjSn. —  *}DN  'n'D*n]  0  w/tolwa 
(=\n'9i);  *A.,  0.  WKrbt  iffifSxrjffa;  TB  node  tacere  feci  matrem  tuam  ; 

P  *  V  » 

S6  LaL±o.  Gr.  :ioj?  Bach.  nnDH  (in  Praeparationen 

(1892);  but  later  in  Untersuch.  (1894),  ipj?  p'pj  for  an  n^S). 

Ru.  Tpnn  Wkl.  yah'  ip'Di  nS'SS  =  I  will  turn  thy  day  into  night 

( Untersuch .  181;  so  Val.).  For  *pK,  Now.  rjua,  and  Hal.  rjpr.  Gardner 
( AJSL .  XVIII.  178)  om.  "JDM  'D'Dii  as  a  dittog.  Marti,  15  ok  ponv  —  6.  iou] 
0  renders  like  'P'Di  (v.s.)f  but  in  pass.;  so  j5;  TB  conticuit.  Gardner,  nou. 

—  rDKD  njnn  nnn]  Marti,  who  njnn-pK. —  ^kdkdk]  Read  with  many  Mss. 
■pKDK.  Bach.  (/V.)  'Snjap  qnn  dmsio. —  *pa]  Wkl.  qa(?);  Bach.  (/V.)  ^npa. 
Marti  changes  all  2  pers.  forms  to  3  pers.  in  vs.6  6. 

4.  Still  let  none  find  faulty  and  let  none  reprove ]  Who  speaks? 
The  prophet,  and  of  his  own  words  uttered  in  vs.1^8.  This  reproof 
of  Israel,  he  concedes,  is  really  out  of  place ;  it  is  at  all  events  use¬ 
less.  —  Since  my  people  are  but  like  their  priestlings ]  This  mean¬ 
ing  (a)  is  supported  in  part  (my  people)  by  @  (v.s.)  ;  (b)  furnishes 
clearly  the  thought  demanded  by  the  context  (cf.  the  reading 
“  since  my  people  are  like  thee,  O  priest  ” ;  but  this  makes  it 
necessary  to  keep  “  priest  ”  where  it  stands,  thus  maintaining  two 
difficulties) ;  (e)  is  in  accord  with  the  use  of  “  priestlings  ”  else¬ 
where,  this  word  always  having  a  bad  sense  (cf.  io5  2  K.  23® 
Zp.  i4).  This  circumstantial  clause,  giving  a  reason  why  the  people 
should  not  be  upbraided,  is  strengthened  by  another,  transferred 
from  v.14. — 14  d.  Yea y  a  people  stupid  (and)  falling  to  ruin ]  A 
more  appropriate  juxtaposition  could  scarcely  have  been  effected. 

—  5.  O  priest!  thou  shalt  fall  by  day]  For  text,  v.s.  According 
to  another  interpretation  this  should  read  thou  dost  stumble ,  and 
refers  to  the  actual  sin*  in  which  the  priest  is  engaged,  rather 
than  to  the  punishment  which  is  to  fall  upon  him.f  The  render¬ 
ing  by  day  is  given,  though  incorrectly,  to  DTH  by  @SS  and  others.  J 
— And  the  prophets  also  shall  fall  with  thee]  These  are  the  proph¬ 
ets,  the  word  being  collective,  who  prostituted  their  calling  for  the 


•  So  Marck,  Sim. 


f  So  Ki.,  Ros.,  Ew.,  Now. 
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sake  of  support ;  they  were  in  great  numbers  at  many  times,  cL 
Je.  5a  618  141*14  i  K.  226r,  and  made  prophecy  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  (Mi.  311  Am.  7“).  They  would  perform  their  functions 
even  while  in  a  drunken  condition,  Is.  287.*  —  And  by  night  I 
will  destroy  thy  mother ]  Cf.  @F.  Confusion  has  arisen  between 
the  two  meanings  of  the  verb,  “to  be  silent,”  and  “to  destroy” 
(v.i.).  Thy  mother  hardly  means  the  nation  (cf.  2*),f  for  the 
pronoun  evidently  refers  to  the  priest,  and  it  is  the  priest  of  whom 
the  prophet  now  speaks ;  but  rather,  thy  stock ,  J  i\c.  a  portion  of 
the  nation,  the  caste  or  clan  of  priests ;  cf.  city  used  in  this  sense 
(2  S.  2019  Ps.  1492),  with  which  may  be  contrasted  “  I  will  also 
forget  thy  children  ”  (v.6).  Indeed,  Nowack  so  renders  the  phrase 
here,  changing  the  text  (v.s.). —  6.  My  people  will  be  destroyed  by 
reason  of  their  lack  of  knowledge ]  This  sentence  determines  the 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  verb  of  w.5i,  and  also  seems  to  favor 
the  conclusion  there  reached  on  “  thy  mother,”  —  since  now  the 
people  are  dealt  with  as  a  whole.  The  knowledge  lacking  is 
knowledge  of  God  (cf.  v.2).  The  ordinary  rendering  without 
knowledge  utterly  fails  to  express  the  sense.  The  reference  is  not 
to  the  present  situation,  but  to  the  future  destruction  of  the  people 
because  of  the  sins  into  which  the  priest  has  led  them.  Nowack 
and  Wellhausen,  without  good  reason  (viz.  because  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  the  connection,  and  because  it  has  no  corresponding  par¬ 
allel  member),  treat  this  line  as  a  gloss.  —  Because  thou  hast 
rejected  knowledge ]  It  is  evidently  the  priest  who  is  addressed  § 
(both  on  account  of  the  preceding  context,  and  on  account  of  the 
phrase  following),  and  not  the  nation  ;  ||  and  besides,  the  idea  of 
the  nation  as  a  priest-nation  is  probably  late.  “  Knowledge,  viz. 
of  God’s  revealed  will,  was  theoretically  a  deposit  in  the  priestly 
order  (Dt.  3310  Ez.  44s3  Mai.  27).”1f  —  I  reject  thee  from  being 
priest  to  me]  Clearly  Hosea  had  at  one  time  recognized  the 


•  V.  Da.  Exp.  5th  ser.  II.  1-17 ;  and  art.  "  Prophets  and  Prophecy,"  DB.\  May- 
baum,  Proph.  85-130;  Sm.  Rel.  248-255;  WRS.  OTJC.  278  ft 
t  Jer.,  Ki.,  Ma.,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  GAS. ;  cf.  Or. 
t  Schmidt,  WRS.  Proph.  407 ;  Che. 

$  So  AE.,  Ki.,  Cal.,  Bauer,  Eich.,Ros.,  Mau.,  Ew.,  Che.,  We.,  GAS.,  Now. 

II  Stuck,  Schrd.,  Hi.,  Umb.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Wii. 

U  Che.  On  the  importance  attached  to  knowledge  of  God  by  Hosea,  see  espe¬ 
cially  GAS.  chap.  XXI. 
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Northern  priesthood  as  legitimate.  This  is  a  rejection  of  the 
entire  priest-clan;  and  not  of  the  priest-nation  (Ex.  196  is  early 
preexilic ;  Dt.  f,  barely  preexilic ;  Is.  616,  exilic).  DK&  is  the 
opposite  of  VO.  —  And  ( because )  thou  hast  forgotten  the  law  of 
thy  God~\  The  torah,  instruction,  was  supposed  to  be  a  deposit 
with  the  priests,  and  God  was  supposed  to  be  particularly  near  to 
them.  This  instruction  was  in  considerable  part  oral ;  but  even 
at  this  date  there  must  have  been  a  written  code  (the  Covenant 
code,  Ex.  20®-23®)  .*  —  I  will  forget  thy  children ,  even  /]  i.e. 
the  members  of  the  clan,  Winckler’s  suggestion  of  “  thee  ”  for 
“  thy  children  ”  being  unnecessary  in  view  of  Dt.  33s*. 

4.  in]  Here  in  its  limitative  sense,  however  cf.  Gn.  9*  Ps.  491® 

Jb.  I3m,  rather  than  asseverative  (Ki.),  of  which  examples  occur  in  Gn.  44® 
P».  731.  —  P'K  •  .  •  P'k]  Note  chiasm;  cf.  the  view  which  would  make  the 
second  b»k  the  object  of  the  vb.  (Hi.).  ®  paraphrases  the  first  V'H  by  "»dD, 
the  second  by  K>aj. —  'ui  'D?]  A  circ.  clause,  H.  45,  I  d;  GK.  141  e;  cf.  K6. 
360 c.  — 14  d.  0aS>  pa'  kS  op]  The  impf.’s  are  coordinate  and  are  adjectival; 
H.  21,  4;  GK.  155  f.  —  5.  nWai]  If  pa  is  placed  in  v.6,  either  (a)  y  is  used 
to  mark  apodosis  (cf.  Is.  67  Ho.  814  Am.  I4),  GK.  112  x;  Ko.  4151;  or  (6) 
the  j  may  be  omitted  and  the  vb.  treated  as  a  proph.  pf.  In  any  case  it  is 
future  in  idea,  not  frequentative.  —  ow]  It  is  difficult  to  treat  or  with  the 
article,  when  the  corresponding  nS'S  has  none;  the  natural  rendering  to-day 
is  inappropriate;  hence  the  suggestion  of  We.  (z/.j.). —  'D'Di]  Cf.  confusion 
in  versions.  To  be  distinguished  are:  ncn  I.,  to  be  like;  and  noi  II.,  to 
be  silent,  to  cease,  to  cause  to  cease,  to  destroy  (=  nne;  cf.  dd*\  to  be  dumb, 
silent,  WiL,  p.  146),  which  occurs  four  times  in  Hosea,  viz.  here  and  in  46 
ioM*.  elsewhere  in  sense  of  destroy,  Is.  6*  151  Zp.  I11  Je.  fi2  47s  Ob.6  Ez.  32* 
Ps.  49^  n. — 6.  idu]  PI.  the  subj.  being  collective,  H.  40,  4  b\  GK.  145 
not  to  be  taken  as  future  (so  Ko.  129)  but  as  present  pf.;  the  change  of  time 
is  marked  by  the  dropping  of  the  1  cons,  which  appears  in  previous  verse.  — 
njn  'Sac]  p  is  causative;  from  lack  of  knowledge ;  cf.  the  use  of  'Sac  in 
which  p  is  neg.,  the  'Sa  being  a  second  neg.  (as  in  pkd)  =  without  kncnvtng 
=  suddenly,  Is.  51*;  cf.  K5.  403*.  —  iNDKDto]  k  (after  D),  a  mistake  retained 
on  account  of  the  superstition  entertained  concerning  the  letter;  it  is  desig¬ 
nated  (note  the  0  over  it)  by  the  Massoretes  as  "vd*  i.e.  superfluous,  and  is 
lacking  in  nearly  a  hundred  Mss.  (cf.  Kenn.  and  De  Rossi  in  loc. ;  cf.  cod. 
Rabyl.  1010  a.d.)  ;  so  BSZ.  and  BDB.;  Ew.  §  247  e>  treats  the  word  as  an 
Aramaic  form.  The  1  with  §®wa  (De.  Complutensische  Varianten ,  i8f.;  Baer, 
Duodecim  Prophetarum ,  61)  marks  the  apodosis;  GK.  1124:;  K6.  4151.  — 
pip]  Reg.  use  of  p  =  that  thou  no  more  shalt  be  priest;  H.  41,  4 d;  GK. 


•  See  Kit.  I.  94;  Di.,  We.,  Kue.,  Co.  Einl.,  Bu.  ZA  W.  XI. 
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iigx.  —  twpi]  Paral.  with  none  and  dependent  on  'D,  presenting  an  addi¬ 
tional  point,  and  further ,  because  thou  hast  forgotten;  cf.  GK.  nix.  — pt 
■pnSN]  Hosea  uses  mir »  three  times,  viz.  here  and  in  81- In  all  three  cases 
there  is  evident  reference  to  a  body  of  priestly  instruction;  on  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word,  see  We.  Prol.  394»  Sm.  ReL  36;  Benz.  Arch .  408,  and 
art.  “  Law  and  Justice,”  EB.;  Now.  Arch.  II.  97;  Dr.,  art.  “  Law,”  DB .;  bat 
cf.  Ko.  Offenbarungt  II.  347;  Baudissin,  Priesterthum ,  207.  —  UK  dj]  Triple 
emphasis;  (a)  as  expressed  by  a;,  (b)  as  expressed  by  the  use  of  the  pro¬ 
noun;  ( c )  as  indicated  in  the  position  of  the  pronoun. 

7-10,  12  a,  b.  The  priests 9  wickedness ,  their  contagious  exam¬ 
ple ,  and  their  abandonment  of  Yahweh .  The  wickedness  of  the 
priests  is  great  in  proportion  to  their  number.  They  live  on  the 
vices  of  the  people.  Their  punishment  shall  come  upon  them  as 
a  reward  for  their  deeds.  They  shall  perish,  because,  filled  with 
sensuality,  they  have  abandoned  Yahweh  their  God,  and  gone  to 
consulting  with  that  which  is  wood. 

This  strophe  presents  no  irregularities;  v.11  being  made  to  follow  v.m,  the 
logical  difficulty  involved  in  going  from  v.10  to  v.u,  and  from  v.11  to  v.is  is 
avoided.  Every  line  is  a  good  trimeter. 

7.  Dina]  0  =  on>a^a.  — p]  Bach,  ouna,  without  necessity,  yet  with  force. 
—  0"naa]  Geiger  ( Urschrift ,  p.  316;  so  Gr.),  foil  Jew.  Sopherim,  maa.— 
*S]  Om.  with  j&. —  *von]  Read  rus'n  with  (so  Geiger;  Houtsma,  TAT. 
IX.  60;  Oort,  ThT.  and  Em.;  Val.,  Ru.,  GAS.,  Marti;  cf.  Buhl,  ZKW. 
1881,  pp.  227  f.).  Gr.  WD\  —  8.  n«on]  (ST  pi.  (so  Oort,  Em.);  0.  hfuifnias 
i  Xabt  fjuov  iaOlei.  Kohler  (Bib/.  Gesch.  II.  Pt.  ii.  33  ff.),  PKon. —  lSw'J  Bach. 
iSa«'  (?);  Gardner,  nS  ia*o  =  they  consent  to  it.  Bewer  ( JBL .  XXI.  Ill  f.), 
'Sato. —  OJi?]  ®  pL  Oet.,  Marti,  and  Now.2  W. —  Bewer  would  either 
read  Nten  and  om.  previous  Sh,  rendering,  “  My  people’s  sin  shall  devour  it 
and  their  guilt  shall  take  away  its  life,”  or  change  Sk  to  Sy  =  u  and  because 
of  their  guilt  shall  they  take,  etc.”  —  T2*dj]  In  some  Mss.  dc»oj;  so  in  aQ 
versions  (so  also  Hi.,  Oort,  Gr.,  Bach.,  Ru.,  Now.,  Oet.).  Wfl.  and  Marti, 
??> ;  cf.  GK.  145  m.  —  9.  par]  Ru.,  on  basis  of  ®’s  ■vDaiS  "vpn 
inserts  -von  p'pa  i-Y'aa.— v*?y]  j&  pi.  suff.  as  also  in  iS  and  rSSyc.— 10.  tnr] 
Read  «pp',  foil.  (5,  Karevdvvwotv  (so  also  We.,  Oort,  Val.,  Bach.,  Now.). 
2.,  0.  Tr\i}$vvOb<rovrai ;  T  cessaverunt ;  %  a Ru.,  Gr.  nrv  — 

urn]  Perhaps  to  be  read  up  (We.,  Oort,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  % 

transl.  as  inf.  expressing  purpose  and  connects  put  of  v.11  with  it  as  object; 
%  joins  to  v.11  and  renders,  0^4*90.  Oort  ( Th  T.  and  Em.)  om.  as  gloss. 
Bach.,  foil.  Saadia,  supposes  a  put  to  have  been  lost  from  end  of  v.10.  Now. 
and  We.,  pet?  kS  (?).  Gardner  connects  with  it  as  obj.  the  first  word  of 
v.11,  pointing  put.  Oort  and  Marti  suspect  the  last  five  words  of  v.10  to 
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be  an  editorial  addition.  — 12  a,  b.  wya]  &  ip  <rvfip6\oit,  perhapa  originally 
<rvnPov\ait  =  rnxya  (so  Stru.,  Seb.);  cf.  &  tuft  =s  inxya  (Seb.). — Skc”, 

i\r]  ®  pL  Gr.-Snr.  — frpo]  0  ip  fidfidoit  a&rov  =  mSpoa  (Vol.). 

7.  According  to  their  number ,  so  they  sin  against  me]  Cf.  the 
rendering,  “  As  many  as  they  be,  so  many  have  sinned  against 
me.”*  This  is  spoken  of  the  priests, f  not  of  the  people,!  as 
is  shown  by  the  meaning  of  v.8.  The  priestly  numbers  and  in¬ 
fluence  have  prospered  and  grown  with  the  progress  of  the 
kingdom  under  Jeroboam  II.  —  They  have  exchanged  their  glory 
for  shame]  Thus  following  the  Syriac  ( v.s.),  and  a  reading  cur¬ 
rent  among  Jewish  writerfe.  The  substitution  of  my  (i.e.  God’s) 
glory  (v.s.)  is  forbidden  by  the  context,  which  is  dealing  with 
the  priest’s  degradation.  For  similar  expressions,  cf.  Je.  2U 
Ps.  10620.  Their  glory  =  their  position.  —  8.  They  feed  on  the 
sin  of  my  people]  This  describes  more  distinctly  the  manner  of 
the  priests’  sin.  Sin  (nKBn)  does  not  here  mean  sin-offering  % 
(the  thought  being  that  the  priests  encouraged  the  people  to 
sin  in  order  that  they,  the  priests,  might  have  the  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  sin-offerings,  i.e.  greater  perquisites),  for  four  reasons : 
(1)  the  parallel  word  is  pB,  iniquity;  this  seems  to  demand  for 
nKfcn  the  meaning  sin ;  (2)  in  Hosea’s  times,  while  compensation 
was  given  to  the  priests  (cf.  2  K.  1216),  it  was  not  counted  as 
an  offering  to  Yahweh;  (3)  to  eat  the  sin-offering  was  no  sin 
(Lv.  6 *•  *) ;  (4)  the  sin-offering  was  unknown  prior  to  Ezekiel.  | 
Nor  does  it  mean  money  paid  as  an  expiation  for  sin, IT  since 
“eat”  can  hardly  be  used  with  such  an  object.  Nor  may  it 
be  interpreted  of  the  whole  cultus  as  described  in  vs.u'18.**  Nor 
can  the  rendering  ( v.s .)  “  My  people  shall  eat  sin,  etc.,”  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  view  of  the  context,  which  is  concerned  primarily  with 
the  priest.  The  word  is  to  be  explained  therefore  as  sin,  or 
with  the  versions  sins,  and  is  interpreted  (1)  by  pB  of  the  next 
line,  (2)  by  8U  (cf.  Am.  4*),  in  which  Israel’s  sin  is  defined  as 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  offerings  to  satisfy  Yahweh,  viz.  “for 
Ephraim  has  made  many  altars  to  sin.”  The  sin  of  the  priests 


*  GAS.  t  Ki.,  Che.,  Now.  J  Sim.,  Ke.,  WiL,  Or. 

§  Sim.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  Che.,  Or. ;  Sellin,  Beitrdge  %.  isr.  u.jiid.  Rel.  1. 160 f. ;  II.  303  f. 
||  We.  Prol.  73  ;  Now.  f  Marti,  Rel.  113!.  **  Baudissin,  PriesUrthum ,  236. 
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consists  in  encouraging  the  people  in  a  false  conception  of 
Yahweh,  in  order  that  they  may  increase  their  gain.  —  And  unto 
their  iniquity  they  lift  their  souls ]  They  direct  their  greed,  their 
longing,  their  appetite,  to  the  guilt  of  the  people ;  “  they  live 
upon  the  vice  of  the  day” ;*  cf.  Je.  22s7  Ps.  864  1438  Pr.  19“ 
The  singular  suffix  is  either  to  be  changed  to  the  plural  (with 
versions),  or  read  distributively.  —  9.  And  so  it  becomes  like 
people ,  like  priest]  The  priest  has  become  like,  no  better  than, 
the  people,  his  special  privileges  and  his  nearness  to  Yahweh 
now  serving  him  no  good.f  It  does  not  mean  that  the  people 
have  become  like  the  priest,  i.e.  “  they  have  fallen  under  ritual, 
doing  from  lust  what  the  priests  do  from  greed.”  J  In  the  latter 
case  v.9  would  mark  the  transition  from  the  priests  to  the  people, 
who,  contaminated  by  the  priests*  example,  are  corrupt  and 
sensual ;  the  thought  here  and  in  v.10  is  of  the  people,  and 
not  of  the  priests.  In  the  former  case,  v.9  continues  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  priests’  wickedness  and  approaching  punishment. 
—  But  I  will  visit  punishment  upon  his  ways,  and  his  deeds  I 
will  requite  to  him ]  The  priest  shall  suffer  for  his  failure  to 
perform  aright  his  functions,  for  the  conduct  which  has  brought 
reproach  upon  his  religion,  and  for  his  deeds  which  have  been 
in  violation  of  his  vows.  — 10.  And  they  shall  eat  and  shall  not 
find  satisfaction ]  Mi.  614  Lv.  26s8.  This  is  still  spoken  of  the 
priests,  as  even  those  agree  who  would  assign  the  following  clause 
to  the  people.  §  The  reference  is  to  the  sacrificial  meal,  in  which 
the  priest  would  take  part  with  the  worshipper.  —  They  shall 
commit  adultery  and  shall  not  find  satisfaction]  The  sin  referred 
to  here  is  a  part  of  the  Baal  cult  which  the  Israelitish  priests 
have  introduced  into  the  Yahweh-service.  According  to  this, 
every  woman  was  required  to  prostitute  herself  once  in  the 
temple  with  a  priest.  ||  Against  the  ordinary  interpretation  of 
the  second  clause,  they  shall  not  increase ,  i.e.  the  punishment 
of  childlessness,  is  to  be  urged  (a)  the  fact  that  increase  of  off¬ 
spring  was  not  expected  or  desired  from  this  immorality,  (b)  the 
@  reading  (v.s.),  which  (cf.  1  S.  294)  means  to  find  satisfaction. 


*  GAS.  in  loc. 
fChe. 


t  GAS.  $  W <i. 

|)  Herodotus,  1. 199 ;  Strabo,  XI.  p.  53a. 
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If  the  sin  is  that  of  the  people,  the  ordinary  interpretation  is 
more  appropriate.  Cf.  non  dirigcntur ;*  es  soli  ihnen  nicht 
gelingen.|  —  For  they  have  left  off  heeding  Yahweh\  The  priests 
by  their  conduct  have  actually  abandoned  Yahweh,  and  now  there 
follows  what  would  naturally  be  expected  and  what  furnishes  the 
transition  to  the  next  strophe.  — 12  a,  b.  (Yea)  My  people  ask 
counsel  at  their  wood J  This  is  the  climax.  The  priests  have 
turned  the  people  away  and  will  no  longer  themselves  have  occu¬ 
pation,  for  the  wooden  teraphim  are  sought  for  advice;  cf.  8* 
2  S.  21  1 6s3.  —  Their  staff  declares  to  them  the  oracle ]  This  may 
be  (i)  a  staff  with  a  wooden  image  carved  on  the  top ;  J  (2)  the 
diviner’s  wand  (cf.  Ez.  2ia,  where  the  king  of  Babylon  combines 
divination  by  arrows  with  consultation  of  the  teraphim)  ;  (3)  a 
miniature  asherah ,  or  sacred  tree,  the  foregoing  “wood”  being 
applied  to  the  ordinary  asherah;  thus  the  entire  charge  would 
be  directed  against  surviving  elements  of  tree- worship.  § 

7.  T3  .  .  .  a]  Correlation,  cf.  I  S.  918  Ps.  1274  Jo.  24;  K8.  371  0. —  onaa] 
Position  emph.  —  pSpa]  a  =  price;  cf.  Ps.  iob30  Je.  211;  and  GK.  119/; 
Ko.  332  0.  —  -vox]  This  is  not  impossible ;  but  won  seems  much  better.  — 
won,  vvnn]  Pres.  pfs. — 8.  nxon]  Emph.  pos.;  cf.  Ko.  339  m. —  V?ax',  w*m] 
Freq.  impfs.  —  low]  =  appetite,  desire ;  cf.  Sellin,  Beitrage ,  II.  303  f. ; 
Briggs,  JBL .  XVI.  25  f.  On  force  of  suff.  cf.  K8.  348  v.\  GK.  145  m. — 
9.  rvm]  =  and  it  shall  be,  not,  “thus  it  comes  to  be”  (GAS).  —  paa  opa] 
The  a  is  really  a  subst.,  lit.,  the  similitude  of  the  people,  etc.;  cf.  K6.  371#. 
—  vSSpni  va"n]  Chiasm ;  sg.  suff.  used  collectively.  — 10.  iDtfS  iatp]  This 
expression  is  awkward,  and  might  be  improved  by  omitting  ->dvS,  which 
stands  in  a  peculiar  place,  and  furnishes  a  construction  of  which  no  other 
example  appears  («.*.  S  with  inf.  after  arp).  For  other  suggestions  v.s. — 
12  a,  Z>.  'DV]  Pathetic :  —  My  people,  consulting  their  wood,  while  their 
staff  declares  to  them  the  divine  will ! 


11,  12  c- 14  c.  The  madness  of  the  people  in  their  sensual 
indulgence .  Indulgence  in  wine  and  harlotry  has  driven  the 
people  mad ;  everywhere  is  sensuality  to  be  seen ;  but  the  young 
women  who  engage  in  lewdness  do  not  deserve  punishment;  it 
is  rather  their  fathers,  whose  example  they  follow,  who  shall  suffer. 


•Jcr. 

t  Lu.;  cf.  Stuck. 


%  Pococke. 

{  So  WRS.  Sent.  196;  cf.  Foote,  JBL.  XXI.  36. 
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The  poetic  form  of  this  strophe  is  simple  and  regular.  Two  points  only 
deserve  notice :  (i)  v.14<lhas  already  been  transferred  to  follow  v.4;  (2) 
nSx  aio  (v“)  is  probably  a  gloss  (cf.  Now.),  added  for  explanation  when 
the  usage  had  died  out.  Such  an  explanation  would  not  have  been  needed 
in  Hosea’s  time. 

11.  put]  ®  connects  with  v.10  ( v.s .).  (v.J.)  renders,  And  they  loved 

fornication  ;  Arabic  seems  to  use  pop*?  from  preceding  verse,  that  they  may 
serve  fornication  and  drunkenness .  —  p'J  Versions  prefix  1.  —  a4?]  0  makes 
subj.,  joining  with  it  'o?  of  following  verse.  &  adds  suff.  =  oaS.  Ru.  regards 
vs.n  and  m  d  ^  a  proverb  originally  placed  on  the  margin  by  some  reader  (so 
Now.).  — 12  c,  d.  nynn]  Read  with  i5U,  opnn  (so  Gr.,  Bach.,  Ru.,  We.,  Now., 
Oort  (Em.),  Oet.,  Hal.).  Marti,  v"ij?nn. —  03'hSk]  Bach.  op'Shk.  —  IS.  nSo] 
Now.  sugg.  that  a  vb.  has  dropped  out  after  this  word,  which  expressed  the 
licentious  practices  of  the  men,  or  that  it  stood  in  place  of  nSx  ass  'a,  which 
may  well  be  a  gloss.  We.  would  supply  the  missing  vb.  after  nSs  axs  '3. 
In  view  of  these  suggestions  Gardner  proposes  to  read  iVjp  nnaS  =  they  go 
up  to  the  harlots,  or  ninaS  for  nSm  njaS.  —  0  om.  suff.  Gr.  a*n.— 

14.  nipDK  hS]  $  joins  to  v.15  by  xal;  so  IL.  Bach.  (/V*.)  'dm  kSp. — aa^ru: 
oa'PiSa  .  .  .]  Gr.  changes  suff.  to  3d  pi.  on-.  —  TODMjn]  Bach.  (/V.)  adds 
after  this,  onus  Sjn.  —  on]  %  fem.  =  run.  —  mip]  Gr.  (so  Oet.,  Marti). 
Hal.  onfji,  they  sacrifice. 

11.  Harlotry ,  wine ,  and  new  wine  take  away  the  drain]  The 
prophet  introduces  the  new  strophe  with  one  of  the  many  “  wise 
sayings  ”  which  were  familiar  to  him,  moral  sayings  which  consti¬ 
tuted  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  wise  men  who  sat  in  the  gate. 
Other  examples  of  the  use  of  wisdom  sayings  may  be  found  in 
4^  &.  14 d  37 a  I0i2f.  This  saying  formed  a  most  appropriate 

introduction  to  a  strophe  which  pictures  the  wildest  possible  in¬ 
dulgence  of  passion.  — 12  c,  d.  For  the  spirit  of  harlotry  has  led 
them  astray]  They  are  actuated  by  an  impulse  which  leads  to 
harlotry;  cf.  the  use  of  “spirit”  in  this  same  sense  with  “jeal¬ 
ousy”  (Nu.  514),  “perverseness”  (Is.  1914),  “uncleanness”  (Zc. 
132).*  —  And  they  have  played  the  harlot  from  under  their  God ] 
Cf.  i2.  — 13.  Upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains  they  sacrifice]  Cf. 
1  K.  I42*  2  K.  1710  Je.  220  38.  This  was  the  Canaanitish  practice, 
and,  as  such,  is  condemned.  Mountains  and  hilltops  were  sacred 
because  regarded  as  nearest  the  abode  of  the  deity ;  cf.  the  “  bare 
places”  of  Je.  3*.  —  And  upon  the  hills  they  make  offerings]  Cf. 


•Che. 
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Am.  45 ;  also  v.s.t  pp.  133  f.  —  Under  oaksf  etc .]  Something  seems 
to  be  wrong  here.  Gardner’s  suggestion  (tu1.)  is  not  without  merit. 
Besides  the  difficulty  already  mentioned  is  the  logical  connection 
with  what  follows  :  —  Therefore  your  daughters ,  etc .]  This  is  a 
natural  element  in  the  situation ;  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise, 
for  the  religion  thus  cultivated  demands  licentiousness.  — 14.  / 
will  not  punish  your  daughters  .  .  .  nor  your  spouses']  The  paral¬ 
lelism  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of  v.u.  Guilty  as  they  may  be, 
these  women  do  not  deserve  punishment.  —  For  they  themselves 
with  harlots  go  aside]  ue.  the  elders,  the  priests ;  to  the  leaders 
belongs  the  blame  for  the  situation.  Observe  the  change  from 
2d  pers.  ye  to  the  3d  pers.  they ;  cf.  Gn.  4925a-“*  Jos.  7“*  Is.  i5 
1  K.  i26.*  —  And  with  consecrated  harlots  they  sacrifice]  i.e.  pro¬ 
fessional  prostitutes  connected  with  the  ceremonial  of  worship 

(»•*•)• 

11.  rwni  p]  Fermented  and  unfermented  wine.  Omission  of  1  with  p 
favors  the  reading  of  ®  which  takes  put  with  v.10.  —  np']  Frequentative 
impf.;  H.  21,  3;  Dr.  §  33  (£).  The  vb.  is  in  sg.,  because  the  compound  sub¬ 
ject  expresses  one  idea,  debauchery;  Ko.  349  r.  — 12  c,  d.  Note  the  chiastic 
arrangement  of  these  two  clauses.  — 13.  p^w]  Oak,  a  tree  closely  related  to 
the  n*?K,  terebinth ,  as  the  two  words  evidently  go  back  to  the  same  root. 
—  ruaS]  If  the  text  is  accepted,  is  of  uncertain  meaning;  its  only  other  occur¬ 
rence  is  in  Gn.  30^.  Its  Arabic  cognate  favors  the  meaning  storax , 

and  so  6  translates  in  Gn.  3087.  But  here  ®  and  5$  render  (poplar) 

which  seems  to  be  the  only  suitable  sense  (L6w,  Aramaische  Pflanzennamen ). 
These  three  nouns,  standing  in  the  sg.,  and  without  the  article,  are  used  in  a 
generic  sense,  each  representing  its  class.  — 13.  Note  chiasm  in  last  two 
clauses.  — 14.  mo']  They  go  apart ,  i.e.  from  the  sanctuary.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Ptcnp  and  their  companions  withdrew  from  the  sanctuary  itself;  cf. 
Herod.  I.  199,  UpoO,  and  other  evidence  cited  by  WRS.  Sent.  455. 

There  seems  to  be  no  occasion  to  follow  Ru.  in  supposing  that  *no  designated 
any  special  ceremonial  action. —  nw»pn]  Literally,  consecrated  ones,  i.e.  women 
who  had  sacrificed  their  virtue  in  honor  of  Astarte;  cf.  Assyr.  kadiitu .  Such 
sacred  prostitutes  were  common  in  ancient  sanctuaries;  cf.  Strabo,  XI.  532; 
Gil-ga-meS  Epic ;  WRS.  455;  Jeremias,  hdubar,  59  f. ;  Benz.  Arch.  428  f. ; 

Now.  Arch .  II.  132,  307;  Jastrow,  Rel.  485;  Che.,  art.  “Harlot,”  EB.\  W.  P. 
Paterson,  art.  “Harlot,”  DB.\  and  the  many  references  to  the  devotee,  or 
sacred  prostitute,  in  the  Hammurabi  Code,  eg.  §§  no,  127,  178,  182;  see 


*  See  K6.  SHI,  238  f.  Marti  unnecessarily  changes  all  the  suffixes  in  vs.1*  14  to 
the  3d  pers. 
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R.  F.  Harper,  Code  of  Hammurabi  (1904);  Cook,  The  Laws  of  Moses  and 
the  Code  of  Hammurabi ,  149  f.  Religious  prostitution  of  this  sort  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  prohibited  by  the  Deut  Code  (Dt  2317f  ). 

15-19.  Though  Israel  is  committed  to  idolatry  may  Judah 
not  follow  her  example,  nor  resort  to  the  places  of  idolatrous 
worship.  Israel  is  given  over  to  idols;  she  goes  from  bad  to 
worse ;  her  rulers  are  enamoured  of  infamy.  An  enemy  will  sud¬ 
denly  and  violently  carry  her  away. 

If  v.16  is  authentic,  this  strophe,  like  the  preceding  one,  consists  of  twelve 
lines.  Here,  strangely  enough,  as  in  strophe  I,  the  7th  and  8th  lines  are 
lengthened,  as  if  to  indicate  by  their  very  length  the  sadness  and  seriousnefl 
of  the  situation.  The  authenticity  of  v.16,  or  at  least  of  15  a,  is  denied  by 
many  (so  eg.  We.;  Sta.  GVI.  I.  577;  Co.  Einl .  172;  Che.  in  WRS.  Propk.; 
Gu.,  GAS.,  Now.;  Seesemann,  20 f.;  Marti,  EB.  2122;  but  cf.  Hal.)  on  the 
following  grounds:  the  reference  to  Judah  is  forced  and  unnatural,  lying 
aside  from  the  prophet’s  thought  in  the  preceding  and  following  context; 
the  sentiment  concerning  Judah  is  radically  different  from  that  expressed 
elsewhere  in  Hosea  eg.  5^ 10- 13* 14  64 ;  and  the  awkwardness  of  the  addres 
to  Israel  when  the  thought  is  directly  concerned  with  Judah;  but  it  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  Judah’s  affairs  were  always  closely  connected  with  those 
of  Israel,  and  this  mention  would  serve  only  to  make  more  pointed  the 
rebuke  of  Israel. 

15.  njiroN]  ©j$H  join  with  v.14.  —  D»N'  Sk]  ©  M  dypbei  =  oran  Sk; 
5b  =  ofc’NP  Sn  (so  also  Ru.),  with  Stnc”  subj.  and  mw  obj.  —  mw]  ©  inserts 
sal  before  it,  and  joins  with  foil,  vb,  so  It;  U  supplies  saltern.  —  jw  ma]  6  df 
rbv  ohcov  "0 v;  *A.,  2.,  0.  els  oIkov  &vw<p€\ovs ;  ®  Skp'3;  M*  in  domum  Og. 
One  cod.  of  ©  adds  here  the  end  of  Am.  5®.  —  ipasrr]  Insert  here,  with  We. 
and  Now.,  pas»  PNaa  (v.t.).  Ru.  supposes  some  such  word  as  o^craa  to 
have  fallen  out.  — 16.  n-no]  U  lasciviens.  —  Ojrv]  Oort  (Em.),  ojrv!\  Hal 
orv  k^.  — 17.  Plan]  We.  nan  (so  Ru.,  Now.).  Bach.  (/V.),  "wapa.  —  1 h  n>“»] 
6  td^KCv  iavrf  <TKdvda\a,  (so  IL);  perhaps  61  represents  some  word  that 
has  been  lost;  *A.,  0.  rav<rev  iavrtp ;  U  dimitte  eum.  Gr.,  foil.  9,  rrjn 
Sitrao  1S.  Bach.  (/V.),  Ru.  onpo  n\jn,  using  no  of  v.18;  cf.  ©.  Oort 
(Em.)t  Vvnjn.  Muller  (SH.  1904,  p.  124),  iS  mn  (cf.  2  K.  17**).  Marti  on. 
as  gloss.  — 18.  caaD  pd]  ©  -ipirurev  Xavaralovs  (=0'jpjaa  pna),  so  E; 
U  separatum  est  convivium  eorum ;  %  om.;  *A.  &px&*  ovfiwooiov  a brur, 
2.  ^r^eXtuev  r 6  ovpirbciov  at/r&v.  ®  evidently  read  Ptr  for  pd.  Jer.  rendas 
©  by  provocavit  Cananf  which  represents  IfpiOtoe  ;  hence  Vol.  proposes  mo 
for  pd.  Read  D'wab  pb  (so  Iloutsma,  ThT.  IX.  60;  We.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Ro. 
O'jptaa  iKa.  Hd.  0K3D  pd  on  =  when  their  carousal  is  over  (so  Che.,  GAS.)* 
Gr.  D'Kiap  onntr.  Oort  ( Em .),  nj?n  oSa  ewao  idS.  Bach.  (/V.),  tra$ 
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to  be  joined  with  v.17.  Gardner,  O'lOD  arm]  6  hydripap; 

F  diUxerunt ;  &  Q^Umho;  2.  jydinjoap  dydmjp.  With  0f&F  and  some 
Heb.  Mss.,  omit  an  (so,  e.g,  Dathe,  New.,  Hi.,  Oort  (TAT.  and  Em .),  Val., 
Gu.,  Gr.,  Ru.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Hal).  WfL  any  any.  Sim.  any  ahy  (Houtsma, 
Wkl.  Uniersuck.).  Bach.  Vpn  iann. —  nuJD  pSp]  0  drifilav  it c  tppvdyfiarot 

axrrrjs;  F  offer  re  ignominiam  protectory  ejus ;  2.  06  i]  pojdeia,  dn/xLa ; 

9 »  *  p  r 

Many,  foil.  0,  ojmap  'p  or  h^kjid  (Houtsma,  Gr.;  Oort, 
ThT.  and  Em.;  Vol.,  VaL,  Gu.,  GAS.).  Cappellus,  n^jo  'p*  Ru.  onvjn  'p. 
Bach,  nnxp  (or  /V.  an^jkD)  oniSfjp  Ag,  connecting  first  word  of  v.19  with  v.18. 
Wkl.  (  Untersuch .),  onto  0 fbi>9  the  last  word  being  joined  with  v.19.  Bottcher, 
n\jio  7>.  — 19.  nnr]  0  owrpo0 ij;  *A.  ipSeofiup;  2.  bortpcl  ns  Si joeie ; 

=  will  howl;  1  kaec  conversio.  Gr.  Ru.  nn*.  Oort  (Em.), 

nm  Oet.  orns(?). —  nn]  Bach.  (Pr.)  would  insert  some  such  vb.  as 
nn^  or  nytpj,  or  nSo^;  cf.  Oet.,  who  sugg.  onyjp}. —  nnw]  0  <n>  el  (=  nnw); 
’A.  (1 rvevfia)  aSri^s;  &®2.  om.;  F  cum.  WkL  nh>H  or  Wk.  Oort,  on'*  (so 
Gr.,  Val.,  Now.,  Hal.). — omnarn]  Read  onvorpp  with  0  4k  t&p  dvoicurrr)- 
plwp  afrrQp ;  so  &1R1L  and  Arabic  (so  also  We.,  Wkl.  Untersuch .,  Bach., 
Oort,  Em. ;  Val.,  Ru.,  Gu.,  Now.,  Da.  DB.  II.  425,  Oet.,  Marti) .  Gr.  onu?D(  ? ). 

15.  Although  thou ,  Israel \  play  the  harlot ]  For  the  reasons 
urged  against  regarding  v.Wa  as  genuine,  v.s.  Noteworthy  is  the  use 
of  the  participle  to  express  the  continuance  of  the  action.  —  Let 
not  Judah  become  guilty\  i.e.  let  Judah  keep  herself  free  from 
contact  with  that  by  which  Israel  has  been  contaminated.  The 
admonition  to  Judah  closes  with  this  brief  exhortation.*  —  Come 
not  to  Gilgal]  cf.  Am.  44  5 5  also  Ho.  1211;  addressed  to  Israel, t 
not  Judah,  I  although  Judah  may  have  been  prone  to  go  to  Gilgal 
(cf.  2  K.  8M  1 6*  Ez.  23“).  The  northern  Gilgal  is  of  course  in¬ 
tended  ( v.s .,  pp.  91  f.). — Nor  go  up  to  Beth-aven ]  Cf.  Am.  4*  5s  1  K. 
1 2®"® ;  copied  from  Amos,  §  and  as  before  an  intentional  pun  on 
the  name  of  Bethel.  On  “  go  up  ”  with  Bethel,  cf.  Ju.  i22  1  S.  10s. 
—  And  swear  not  in  Beersheba ,  "By  the  life  of  Yahweh ”]  Cf. 
Am.  814:  “As  thy  way,  O  Beersheba,  lives.0  The  insertion  of 
“  in  Beersheba  ”  ||  is  justified  by  the  parallelism  of  the  context, 
which  demands  in  this  line  the  name  of  a  town,  and  by  the 
analogy  of  Am.  5*  814.  Swearing  by  Yahweh  was  not  regarded  as 
sinful  (Je.  3816),  but  was  permitted  (Je.  4*)  and,  indeed,  later 


•  Cf.  Hi.,  who  would  extend  it  to  v.17  or  v.19. 
t  Ki-,  Os.,  Schmidt,  Geb.,  et  at.  §  Ew. 


f  Abar.,  Cal.,  et  at. 
||  We.,  Now.,  GAS. 
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commanded  (Dt.  6U  io20).  In  Am.  5*  the  prohibition  is  against 
coming  to  Beersheba  for  worship.  It  is  quite  certain  therefore 
that  a  word  designating  the  place  has  fallen  out.  Without  this 
word  the  passage  has  been  taken  to  prohibit  (1)  the  blending  of 
the  name  of  the  true  God  with  those  of  idols  (cf.  Zp.  i*  E z.  2c, 
2  Cor.  6U)  ;  *  (2)  swearing  by  Yahweh  as  a  local  god,  cf.  Am.  8U, 
— 16.  Yea,  like  a  stubborn  heifer,  Israel  acts  stubbornly  ]  C£ 
n4  Je.  3 1 18  Dt.  3218.  This  stubborn  rebelliousness  is  seen  in 
Israel's  unwillingness  to  follow  the  leadings  of  her  master  Yahweh; 
there  is  no  reference,  however,  to  the  yoke  of  the  law. }  —  Can 
Yahweh  now  feed  them  like  a  lamb  in  a  broad  place  /]  Not  a 
declarative  sentence  indicating  that  Israel  will  be  like  a  lamb 
in  a  great  pasture-field,  open  to  attack  on  every  side  and  with¬ 
out  proper  protection,  §  but,  although  no  interrogative  particle  is 
found,  a  question  implying  surprise.  The  connection  with  the 
preceding  clause  is  close;  Israel  being  a  stubborn  heifer,  how 
can  she  expect  to  be  shepherded  like  a  lamb?  The  " broad 
place ”  =  plenty  and  prosperity;  cf.  Ps.  1819  318  11 8s  Is.  30®. 
•*3  here  means  yea ,  not  but;  and  the  connection  with  v.M,  while 
not  close,  is  assured.  ||  — 17.  Ephraim  is  wedded  to  idols ;  leave 
him  alone ]  The  figure  is  that  of  husband  and  wife  (cf.  Mai. 
214)  ;  %  of  such  a  character  was  the  “  mystic  relationship  ”  of  the 
idolater  and  his  God  (Is.  4411 ;  cf.  1  Cor.  10s0).**  The  accusation 
here  is  not  that  of  following  strange  gods,  but  of  using  idols  to 
represent  Yahweh,  as,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  the  calves  and  the 
Baalim.  The  latter  half  of  the  verse  is  a  rhetorical  imperative 
addressed  to  the  audience ;  the  thought  being  that  it  is  useless  to 
try  to  reform  Israel ;  he  must  be  left  to  meet  his  well-deserved 
fate.  — 18.  A  band  of  topers  /  they  devote  themselves  to  harlotry ] 
The  text  of  vs.18 19  is  very  difficult,  perhaps  hopelessly  corrupt  (so 
Nowack).  This  rendering  is  based  upon  a  slight  change  of  text 
(v-s.).  The  A.V.  “  their  drink  is  sour”tt  is  impossible;  likewise 
“  their  drinking  is  degenerated  ”  (cf.  Je.  221) ;  J  J  and  “  he  is  gone  after 


•  Ki.,  Abar.,  Cal.,  Ros.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Wii.  +  Hi.,  Or.,  We. 

t  Ki.,  Abar.,  Geb.,  Bauer,  et  al.  \  Cal.,  Os.,  Ros.,  Hd.,  Ke.(  Wfi. 

||  So  Abar.,  Ew.,  Hi.,  St.,  Che.,  We.,  Now.,  GAS.  If  Ros.,  Sim.  «  We. 
ft  Lit.  departs  (cf.  Is.  i22)  ;  so  Ros.,  Pu. ;  cf.  rend,  putrid ,  of  offensive  smell; 
so  Ki.,  Cal.  ♦+  Ew.,  Ke. 
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their  wine.”  *  On  the  basis  of  i IH8E  it  will  be  “  their  drunkenness 
over  (i.e.  when  their  carousal  is  over)  they  indulge  in  harlotry.* *  f 
Following  the  example  of  the  versions  (vj.)  many  have  attempted 
to  find  an  interpretation  by  changing  the  text  (vj.),  e.g .  Ruben,  “  he 
provoked  the  Sabaeans”;  Graetz,  “their  princes  are  drunken  ” ; 
Gardner,  “  they  have  turned  aside  (they  have  become)  drunkards  ** ; 
Bachmann,  “  briers  and  thorns  ”  (to  be  taken  with  v.17).  Neither 
the  causative  idea,  viz.  “they  strive  to  lead  others  to  idolatry**  (cf. 
410  5s  2  Ch.  2 118) nor  the  idea  of  threat,  “they  shall  commit 
whoredom  enough,**  i.e.  will  exhaust  themselves  in  it  (cf.  inf.  abs.  in 
Am.  9*)  §  seems  to  have  been  intended ;  but  rather  the  thought  that 
when  weary  of  drunkenness,  they  plunge  into  licentiousness  ;  they 
go  from  bad  to  worse.  —  Her  rulers  have  fallen  in  love  with  shame ] 
Here  again  the  text  is  uncertain ;  the  rendering  adopted  involves 
a  slight  change  of  text  (cf.  Ps.  8817).||  “Shield,**  the  literal  ren¬ 
dering,  is  used  figuratively  of  rulers  (cf.  Ps.  8918  47®).  With  ffl® 
as  basis,  the  sin  mentioned  was  that  of:  (1)  bribery,  “the  princes 
love  (to  say)  give  ye  (a  bribe  for  the  perversion  of  justice),  and 
this  is  a  shame  **  or,  (2)  loving  shame,  “  her  princes  love,  they 
give  shame,**  i.e.  so  love  shame  as  to  give  it  to  others.**  Of  special 
interest  are  the  following  interpretations  ( v.s .)  :  (1)  @,  “  they  love 
shame  rather  than  her  pride,**  i.e.  Yahweh  ;  (2)  “  their  sceptres,  or 
scales,  are  lighter  than  a  grain  of  corn  **  (the  first  word  of  v.w  being 
joined  with  v.18)  ;  ff  (3)  “  in  their  gardens  they  love  shame  ** ;  H 
(4)  “  they  loved  their  shame ;  their  pride  the  wind  carries,  etc.** 
(the  last  word  of  v.18  being  read  with  v.19)  ;  §§  “on  account  of 
their  gardens  their  faces  shall  blush.**  ||  ||  — 19.  A  wind  has  envel¬ 
oped  (i.e.  will  sweep')  her  in  its  wings']  Israel  shall  be  carried 
away  with  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  a  wind-storm  (cf.  Is. 
5  713)  -HiT  It  is  not  the  disappointment  which  comes  from  finding 
oneself  wholly  dependent  upon  what  proves  to  be  wind,  i.e.  noth¬ 
ing.***  With  this  idea  may  be  compared  the  expression  “  wings  of 
the  wind  ”  (Ps.  1810 1048),  and  in  1315  “  the  east  wind.**  fft  —  And 


•  New.  f  Abar.,  Hd.(  GAS.,  et  al. ;  cf.  RV.  J  Ros.  §  Hi. 

(|  So  many,  including  Hi.,  Che.,  Gr.,  Ru.,  Val.,  Oort,  Gu.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Hal. 

H  AE.,  Ki.,  Grot.  **  Abar.  ft  Bach.  &  Ru.  $§  Wkl.  ||||  Marti. 
1TO  Ki.,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Che.,  et  al. 

***  So  AE.,  Ki.,  Abar.,  Cal. ;  cf.  Schmidt,  pp.  186  £  ttt  Wii.,  Now.H 
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they  shall  be  ashamed  of  their  altars ]  Cf.  8U.  This  requires  the 
adoption  of  &  and  %  (v.s.). 

15.  dm]  With  concessive  force,  (hough;  and  so  representing  Israel’s  case 
as  irremediable  (WfL);  cf.  GK.  160a;  K6.  394  a.  —  n jt]  Used  figuratively, 
in  emphatic  position.  —  OPM']  The  use  of  the  2d  pers.  by  0  and  Sb  makes 
the  construction  much  more  natural ;  however,  sudden  transitions  from  one 
person  to  another  are  not  so  uncommon  as  to  necessitate  adoption  of  tbe 
reading  of  0  (cf.  I  K.  Is  Is.  I6  Ez.  2040  29®  f,  and  v.  Ko.  S/it.  2386.).— 
nun']  Is  construed  here  as  masc.,  the  thought  of  the  people  being  dominant ; 
cf.  K5.  249  b. —  j?3P  iKaa]  An  additional  argument  for  this  insertion  is  the 
pun  that  it  furnishes ;  cf.  pn  no  and  common  prophetic  usage,  eg.  Mi.  i14t. 

—  mm  >n]  Lit.  living  is  Yahweh;  cf.  our  as  true  as  I  live;  Ew.®  329 
16.  Note  the  alliterative  recurrence  of  n  in  16  ®.  —  mnj]  Cf.  Am.  41  for  use 
of  same  figure.  — 17.  non]  On  the  use  of  the  cstr.,  cf.  Ko.  3360. — 

For  similar  use  of  this  vb.,  v .  2  K.  2318;  cf.  Ko.  289  d.  — 18.  O'lOD  no]  (w.) 
A  band  of  topers!  This  reading  satisfies  the  context  and  involves  but  slight 
change  in  the  consonants  of  the  text.  The  phrase  may  be  taken  as  exclami* 
tory  or  as  a  casus  pendens .  —  on  ohm]  on  seems  to  have  arisen  through 
dittography,  not  being  found  in  the  chief  versions.  Bach.’s  conjecture  (vj.) 

is  unnecessary.  Other  treatments  of  on  are :  (a)  denom.  from 
feary  i.e.  love  and  fear  shame  (Mich.) ;  ( b )  from  am,  consecrate ,  used  as  adv, 
“they  bring  with  zeal  their  shameful  gifts”  (Bauer,  transl.  pa  as  gift); 
(c)  =  on'  in  pf.  and  in  verbal  appos.  with  onu  =  they  love  to  give  shame 
(®,  Jer.,  Ros.) ;  ( d )  the  two  words  to  be  read  as  one :  ononn  (cf.  'jmrri, 
Ps.  8817),  (Fiirst,  Lex.;  Mau.,  Hi.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Or.).  — 19.  nnx]  The 
versions,  with  the  exception  of  Sb,  support  the  existing  text.  It  is  unnecessary 
(1)  to  supply  nnpS  or  n«pj  (Bach.;  cf.  Oet.);  (2)  to  make  the  verb  r* 
fem.  pf.  (Oort),  or  impf.  (Gr.),  or  verbal  noun  (Ru.).  A  proph.  perf.  Note 
the  use  of  nn  as  masc.  with  this  vb.,  but  as  fem.  with  suff.  n'_.«  —  nmu] 
The  use  of  the  fem.  sg.  suff.  here  is  difficult  to  account  for,  being  preceded 
and  followed  by  masc.  pi.  forms  referring  to  Israel.  Moreover,  Hosea  rarely 
uses  the  sign  of  the  definite  object  (Now.).  Bach.’s  conjecture  that  this  is  a 
corruption  of  ohm,  which  was  a  remnant  of  an  original  opm^j,  is  attractive, 
but  involves  the  connection  of  with  the  preceding  verse,  for  which  there 
is  no  sufficient  ground.  —  wa'i]  An  impf.  with  1  conjunctive  following  a 
proph.  perf.  and  denoting  a  coordinate  circumstance;  cf.,  however,  K5. 147a- 

—  DP'naTpp]  This  reading  is  supported  by  811  and  by  the  fact  that  nar  does 
not  form  a  plural  with  fem.  ending. 

§  7.  The  Guilt  of  Priests  and  Princes,  and  their  Punishment 

51"14.  Israel  has  become  defiled  under  the  leadership  of  the 
priests  and  princes,  who  do  not  know  Yahweh,  and,  therefore,  have 
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been  faithless  to  him.  Punishment  will  be  inflicted;  this  will 
be  twofold,  viz.  from  without,  an  invading  army  which  will  lay 
waste  the  land ;  also,  from  within,  corruption  and  anarchy  with 
civil  war ;  the  moth ,  and  the  lion. 

This  piece,  consisting  of  four  twelve-line  strophes,  trimeter  movement,  has 
suffered  little  or  no  change.  Strophe  1  (vs.1"8)  indicates  the  responsible  per¬ 
sons  ;  strophe  2  (vs.4-7)  describes  the  relation  of  these  persons  to  Yahweh. 
Strophe  3  (vs.8-11)  pictures  the  destruction  as  coming  from  without,  viz.  an 
invading  army;  strophe  4  (vs.12"14)  pictures  the  destruction  as  coming  from 
within,  viz.  corruption  and  anarchy.  The  four  strophes  divide  themselves 
very  naturally  into  two  groups  of  two  each  (cf.  the  Massoretic  Perasheth,  d). 
Each  double  strophe  is  introduced  with  a  phrase  inviting  attention,  viz. 
Hear  this  (v.1)  and  Blow  the  trumpet  (v.8). 

V.  1-7.  The  priests  and  princes ,  a  snare  to  Israel  (1_8)  /  their 
ignorance  of  Yahweh  and  consequent  faithlessness  to  him  (4-7). 
(1)  The  priests  and  princes  have  proven  to  be  a  snare  in  which 
Israel  has  been  entrapped ;  for  Israel  has  been  led  by  them  into 
harlotry,  and  has  become  unclean.  (2)  They  are  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  harlotry  and  do  not  understand  Yahweh.  They  will  fail 
to  find  him  when  they  seek  him;  for  he  will  have  withdrawn. 
Alas,  they  have  dealt  treacherously  with  Yahweh ;  for  they  have 
abandoned  him  for  another. 

1.  Stnen  n'a]  Oet.  and  Meinhold  treat  these  words  as  a  gloss.  —  nuxoS] 
0  ry  ffxoTt?,  not  treating  it  as  a  name;  so  'A.  ry  otcoirtvoei ;  2.  ry  vXarelq; 
U  speculationi ;  ®  pa'iSpS;  SS  1-DOg^;  %  speluncae  in  visitatione.  —  inn] 
0  t6  T rafMpiov;  'A.  dap  up;  2.  rd  6piov;  6.  rbv  bpvphv;  %  op  "VX3;  %  in 
statum  in  se,  —  2.  ip'Dyn  ow  nenen]  0  5  ol  dypetorrev  r^v  B^pav  Kartryfav 

=  D'nefer  wtf  (so  also  Bauer);  2.  and  E',  Kal  Ova  lav  .  .  .;  U  et  victimas 
'  *  r  *  p 

declinastis  in  profundum.  | J+m  ^ rpM©  ;  &  quam  qui 

venantur  confixerunt  bestiam.  The  following  readings  for  this  clause  deserve 
consideration :  Vol.  yn  D'notf  'noth.  Seb.  yn  D'Ufrn  d'pjsi  =  and  hunters 
going  round  about  lay  snares.  Umb.  yn  0 wn  nngh  =  and  the  pit  of  Shittim 
they  have  made  deep  (so  We.,  Che.,  Ru.,  GAS.  Now.,  Oort  (Em.),  Marti). 
Val.  folL  a  sugg.  of  We.  njjicp  O'Btfa  nnen.  Gr.  yn  nostro  neat*.  Houtsma, 
yri  O'DBtrn  nneh.  Bach.  (Pr.)  D'oyn  o'ontf  npntf  ori.  Linder  (SAT.  XXXIII. 
741),  yn  o’Otr  nee*.  Oet.  yn  o'efcn  nneh.  Bach.  o'Dgn  'oseto  'nopuh.  Ew. 
yn  0^7  nnntch  (so  Sim.).  Oort,  yn  nneb.  Hal.  norwa  or  oorwa.  Che.  (  CB.), 
7°  DHgyy?  nrwn.  Mfiller  (SK.  1904,  p.  124),  nntpfch.  —  urn]  Read  pKi  (so  Che., 
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Marti).  —  PD)D]  ©  watdevrijs  =  "K£0  (so  also  Oort  (Jim.));  F  *r+ 

diior .  Umb.  PD'D,  fetter  (so  Linder,  SK,  XXXIII.  742).  Gr.  pd^h.  Oort, 
p'D>d.  Hal.  phd. —  oSaS]  ©  i/fiCop  (=  03S). —  S.  npy]  Read  ppk  (so  W e. 
Now.,  Oet.).  —  pputp]  ©  IfaTrbpvtvctv  =  njrn;  so  SU  (so  also  RuM  Oort 
(istfi.)).  Some  Heb.  Mss.  nnjrn.  Oet  and  Marti,  n \jr.  We.  and  Now.  treat 
86  as  an  explanatory  gloss. — 4.  UP']  We.  suspects  the  text  and  suggests 
some  vb.  meaning  M  forsake.’1  Oet.  foil.  Sb  cun',  (so  Hal.,  Now.3,  Marti). 
Bach.  urn\ —  OP'S^yc]  61  rd  diafiovXia  afrrQr.  *A.  hrtrride^/xara;  Z.  fiovX&v, 
0.  yvwfirjv.  Oort,  op '^Sy. —  5.  Pjyi]  0  <coi  rax€tvw^<rerat;  cf.  5 
=  pj^i  (Seb.;  so  also  Oort).  Marti,  pjjn. —  ononi  Shpw'i]  Om.  one  of  the 
words  (so  Oet.,  Marti).  We.  om.  both.  —  iSeo']  ©  &*0€wfaowr ir.  —  Sr:] 
©S&  =  Stf3i  (so  also  Oort,  TAT,  and  Em,;  Ru.,  Oet.),  or  Swo'  (so  also  We, 
Gr.).  —  6.  DPpaoi  ojhso]  ©  om.  suff. —  ikxd']  ©  adds  adrdr.  —  fSn]  6 
precedes  by  &ti  (='r);  so  also  Sb-  Oort  (TAT,  and  Emi)9  *)Sn.  OeL 
ySn  or  ySnj. —  7.  pji  PW3]  ©  tin  rbv  ictipiov,  Marti,  'pi  ipj3  o  on  '3 

(so  Now.2).  —  hS']  ©  tf€vrfi6i\^av  airroit  (=  nSj).  5b  0^0].  —  npy]  %  om. 
the  entire  clause.  —  Pin]  ©  ij  ipvalpri,  mildew  ( = tnn  =  dpp) ;  We.  sugg. 
that  ©  may  be  a  corruption  of  cpvf,  which  was  a  transliteration  of  m. 

O  * 

Arabic,  Grotius  and  Che.  (CB,)9  S'DP.  Ru.  enro.  Bach.  3*yi  or 

(/V.),  3pp  (so  Hal.:  cf.  Oet.).  We.  3nn'(?).  New.  tryp.  Oort,  P'rurc  (TAT. 
and  Em, ;  so  Val.,  and  Marti,  who  supposes  a  verb,  3'prri  or  OPPM,  to  have 
fallen  out  from  after  it).  Gr.  phi  tfp\  Oet  dpp  or  3pp  oSpnn.  — opv^] 
Oet.  opninn. 

1.  O  priests  .  .  .  house  of  Israel \  and  house  of  the  king,  . . .] 
The  address  is  threefold,  viz.  to  the  priests ,  who  have  especially 
received  rebuke  in  former  statements  ;  to  the  people  (viz.  the  entire 
Northern  Israel,  not  the  elders  *),  who  likewise  have  been  entan¬ 
gled  by  and  with  the  priests;  and  then,  a  step  forward  being 
taken  as  if  by  an  afterthought  (the  chiasm  is  noticeable),  there  is 
added,  the  house  of  the  king  (cf.  Isaiah's  address  to  the  house  of 
David,  Is.  713),  i.e,  the  court,  including  the  royal  family.  In  this 
addition,  the  thought  of  the  prophet  begins  to  concern  itself,  as  it 
has  not  before  done,  with  the  political  side.  A  little  later,  this 
thought  becomes  predominant ;  for  it  is  true  that,  after  all,  the 
king  and  court  could  control  the  priests.  The  prophet,  however, 
does  not  direct  the  sermon  especially  to  the  court.f  With  this 
arraignment,  cf.  Is.  i2  Mi.  i2  Jo.  i2.  —  Hear  .  .  .  hearken  .  .  . 
give  ear]  These  three  verbs  present  a  climax,  the  second  being 


♦AE. 


t  So  We. 


more  specific  than  the  first,  and  the  third  than  the  second.  —  For 
for  you  is  the  judgment ]  Very  different  from  Mi.  31,  "  Is  it  not  for 
you  to  know  judgment  ?  ”  but  all  the  more  true  because  Micah’s 
statement  holds  good.  The  “you”  does  not  refer  exclusively  to 
the  court  (“  Yea,  O  house  of  the  king,  give  ear,  because  to  you 
belongs  the  administration  of  judgment  ”),  although  this  would 
(a)  explain  the  which  is  otherwise  difficult,  (b)  suit  the  par¬ 
allelism,  and  (c)  be  favored  by  Mi.  31  Dt.  i17.*  It  refers  rather 
to  all  the  persons  addressed.  Judgment,  here,  is  not  the  act  of 
judging  as  in  Mi.  31,  but  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  1  K.  3®  Ps.  17s, 
here  unfavorable,  as  in  Is.  53®  Je.  i16  412  39*.  This  sentence  (cf. 
also  v.u)  points  to  the  position  occupied  by  Israel  in  relation  to 
Assyria,  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Menahem  (cf.  2  K.  i5u  ao),  and 
to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  Northern  kingdom  which  was 
soon  to  follow.  —  A  snare  .  .  .  a  net.  .  .  .  (v.2)  a  pit]  This  is  the 
triple  figure,  borrowed  from  the  hunter,  employed  to  designate  the 
entanglement  into  which  Israel  has  fallen.  For  similar  usage,  cf. 
Am.  3d  1  S.  26®  Ps.  io9  112.  The  rendering  pit  rests  upon  a 
restored  text  ( v.s .).  —  On  Mizpah  .  .  .  on  Tabor  .  .  .  of  Shittim] 
Mizpah  =  Mizpah  of  Gilead,  Ju.  io17  n11*29;  also  =  Ramoth 
Gilead,  Jos.  208  2138  2  K.  91*  4‘ 14 ;  also  =  Ramath-Mizpeh,  Jos. 
13s8.  This  was  the  place  consecrated  by  Jacob  (Gn.  314*'54) ; 
perhaps  es-Salt  in  Belk'a.f  Tabor  (=  Jehebet  Tor)  was  in  the 
territory  of  Issachar  and  Zebulon  (cf.  Ju.  4®).  —  2.  Shittim  (cf. 
text  above),  also  called  D'Btfn  bM,  was  a  camping-place  of  Moses 
and  Joshua  (Nu.  251  Jos.  21  31).  It  was  here  that  the  affair  of 
Baal-Peor  took  place.  These  three  places  were  celebrated,  per¬ 
haps,  for  the  peculiarly  seductive  character  of  the  worship  which 
they  represented.  For  other  renderings  of  the  first  clause  of  v.2, 
v.i.  —  And  there  is  no  correction  for  any  of  them]  This  l  is  more 
consistent  with  the  context  than,  “And  I  am  a  rebuke  to  all  of 
them,”  §  although  the  latter  is  the  more  commonly  accepted 
meaning,  and,  according  to  Wellhausen,  furnishes  the  transition 
from  the  priests  to  the  people,  from  the  seducer  to  the  seduced. 
•—3.  I  know  Ephraim ,  and  Israel  is  not  hid  from  me]  i.e.  “  It  is 


•  Cf.  Rashi. 

t  But  cf.  GAS.  HG.  587C. 


tChe. 

}  Ew,  Hi.,  Sim.,  Now.,  GAS. 
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I  who  know,  etc.,”  in  striking  contrast  with  the  oft- repeated  state¬ 
ment  that  Israel  does  not  know  Yahweh.  —  Yea  thou ,  O  Ephraim , 
hast  committed  harlotry ,  and  Israel  is  defiled  J  For  text  (t u.y 
The  'f  cannot  mean  for  unless  it  goes  back  to  v.*\ —  4.  Their 
doings  do  not  suffer  them  to  return  to  their  God 2  This  rendering,* 
making  “  doings  ”  the  subject,  is  preferable  to  the  other  rendering, 
“They  do  not  frame  their  doings  to  return,  etc./*  f  which  makes 
it  the  object.  For  one  use  of  JH3,  i  Ch.  2219 ;  for  the  other,  Ju.  3* 
151  1  S.  1 8*  247  Gn.  208.  —  For  the  spirit  of  harlotry  is  within 
them]  i.e.  in  their  constitution.  —  And  Yahweh  they  do  not  know] 
See  2s- 20  46  66  8*.  This  is  the  burden  of  Hosea’s  preaching ;  lack 
of  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  character  of  Yahweh  has  led  Israel 
into  all  sorts  of  corruption,  J  —  5.  But  the  pride  of  Israel  shall  tes¬ 
tify  to  his  face]  This  rendering  of  H3B  §  (=  "3B,  cf.  (1)  goes 

better  with  the  following  preposition  3 ;  (2)  suits  better  the  con¬ 
text  in  710  than  the  rendering  is  humbled  (which  takes  TCSO  =  XS 
=  yLc  ||).  The  pride  of  Israel  has  been  taken  as  a  title  of  Yahweh 
(cL  Am.  87),f  in  which  case  it  would  mean  that  Yahweh  has  deliv¬ 
ered  a  judgment  (cf.  Ru.  i21)  against  Israel  which  signifies  de¬ 
struction;  but  the  context**  is  dealing  with  Israel’s  “material 
grandeur”  (cf.  Zc.  io11  Ez.  3212),  i.e .  arrogance;  in  this  case  it 
would  mean  :  Israel’s  arrogance  is  a  testimony  against  Israel  him¬ 
self.  This  arrogance  ( v .  Wellhausen)  is  the  trust  in  the  ritual,  and 
the  feeling  that  there  is  no  need  to  turn  from  that  and  to  repent 
(cf.  710).  —  And  Ephraim  shall  stumble  in  his  guilt]  The  word 
stumble  is  of  frequent  use  among  the  prophets  to  designate  dis¬ 
aster  and  ruin ;  cf.  4®  141 9  Is.  31s  5910  Je.  50“  Na.  2*  3s. —  Judah 
also  shall  stumble  with  them]  These  words  are  suspected  as  a 
gloss  by  somett  without  sufficient  reason.  An  occasional  side 
glance  at  Judah,  a  people  so  intimately  connected  with  his  own, 
must  not  be  denied  to  the  prophet.  —  6.  With  their  flocks  and 
their  cattle]  Ready  to  be  offered  as  sacrifices.  —  They  will  go  to 

*  So  8T,  Eich.,  Mau.,  Ke.,  WO.,  Che.,  GAS.  +  Umb.,  Hi,  Ew. 

%  Marti  om.  v.4J  as  a  gloss  based  on  412. 

$  Ki.,  Eich.,  Dathe,  Umb.,  Ew.,  Hi.,  Ke.,  Che.,  We.,  GAS. 

||  C8T&,  Rashi,  AE..  Ros.,  Schrd.,  Mau.,  Huxtable.  If  Che. 

•♦So  We.;  GAS.  I.  26a. 

ft  So  Oort  ( Th  T.  XXIV.  485),  Now.,  Marti  (Rel.  119,  EB.  3123.  and  Dodtka- 
fropA.),  f 
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seek  YahweK\  It  is  Northern  Israel,  not  Judah,*  of  whom  the 
prophet  speaks.  —  He  has  withdrawn  from  them\  Yahweh’s  pa¬ 
tience  has  an  end  (cf.  Mi.  34) ;  their  superstitious  ritualism  and 
self-sufficiency  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. t — 7.  They  have  dealt 
faithlessly ]  Used  of  adultery,  Je.  3®;  cf.  Mai.  214.  Hosea  is  here 
keeping  up  the  figure  of  the  nation’s  marriage  to  Yahweh,  and 
characterizes  the  syncretism  in  worship  as  a  breach  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  contract. — For  they  have  begotten  strange  children ]  The 
figure  is  continued ;  these  words  are  not  to  be  taken  literally  as 
a  charge  brought  against  the  Israelites  for  marriage  with  heathen 
women,  from  which  unions  “  strange  ”  children  were  bora ;  t  but 
rather,  the  parents  having  departed  from  the  true  worship  of 
Yahweh,  their  children  have  naturally  followed,  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  strangers  to  Yahweh,  having  no  place  among  his  children.  § 
—  The  (next)  new  moon  may  destroy  them  with  their  portions ] 
ije.  within  a  month  ruin  may  overtake  them.  ||  The  ordinary 
interpretation,  which  makes  the  new  moon  represent  the  prevail¬ 
ing  cult  with  all  its  corruption  and  superstition, f  is  untenable, 
because,  at  this  time,  the  new  moon  did  not  occupy  an  important 
place  in  the  cult.  Other  attempts  (v.s.),  based  on  change  of  text, 
have  not  been  successful,  e.g.  the  locust  shall  devour,  etc.  ** ;  mil¬ 
dew  shall  devour,  etc. ;  ft  the  sword  shall  devour,  etc. ;  JJ  he  will 
hinder  them  from  ploughing.  §§ 

1.  nw]  Neut.,  H.  2,  3  a;  GK.  122^. —  13'rpn  .  .  .  u'?m]  Both  words 
are  poetical  synonyms  of  yor,  the  ordinary  prose  word,  irmn  seems  to 
mean  more  precisely  turn  the  ear  and  so  give  close  attention,  while  tt'&pn 
is  drink  in  eagerly . —  'd]  Must  be  either  asseverative  —  surely  (cf.  \Uv)  or 
(cf.  8n)  equivalent  to  quotation  marks.  —  nc  •  .  .  nen  .  .  .  nne»]  On  ne 
cf.  Am.  36.  The  ntn  was  a  net  laid  upon  the  ground  to  catch  birds;  while 
the  'V  was  a  pit  dug  in  the  track  of  large  game  and  concealed  by  a  covering; 
cf.  Ps.  94u  Pr.  26s7. — 2.  ip'oyn  ow  nerwn]  The  reading  of  Che.  and  We. 
is  the  most  satisfactory  (r/.j.).  The  chief  interpretations  of  have  been: 


•  So  AE.,  Ki.  . 

t  Marti  om.  this  phrase  because  (1)  fSn  is  not  elsewhere  used  intransitively, 
and  (2)  the  thought  that  Yahweh  could  be  found  at  the  altars  is  not  in  harmony 
with  Hosea’s  conceptions. 

X  Theodoret,  Rashi ;  for  still  other  views,  cf.  Jer.,  Eich. 
f  Ki.,  Cal.,  Ew.(  Hi.,  Sim.,  Ke.  ||  Cf.  Now.,  GAS. 

«  Grotius,  Che.  ( CB.) .  ft  Ru.  XX  Bach.,  HaL,  Oet 


1  Ke.,  Wtt. 
§§  We.(?) 
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(i)  and  they  slaughter  numerous  victims  for  idols  (QT);  (2)  and  slaughter 
have  they  heaped  up  (Riickert,  cited  by  Wii.) ;  (3)  through  sacrificial  slaughter 
have  they  sunk  deep  into  error  (Hes.);  (4)  through  slaughter  have  they  be¬ 
come  absorbed  in  their  course  (Lu.);  (5)  and  excesses  have  they  spread  oat 
deeply  (Ke.) ;  (6)  and  revolters  are  sunk  deep  in  corrupt  ways  (Or.);  (7) and 
backsliding  they  sinned  deeply  (Ew.).  Cf.  the  many  emendations  proposed 
(v.j.). —  3.  un]  Used  for  rhythmic  reasons;  GK.  135  a.  —  Soitm  one#] 
Chiastic. —  '■)]  Asseverative.  —  nny]  =  nnw;  the  same  confusion  of  these  two 
words  occurs  in  1  K.  I18,  0,  and  29,  0  and  Luc .  The  ordinary  usage  of  rr; 
in  Hosea  is  to  introduce  the  punishment  or  consequence  (416  57  y2  S8- 10- 13 10s) ; 
cf.,  however,  108. — 4.  .  .  .  P  un']  This  is  the  only  case  where  the  accusative 
of  the  obj.  is  omitted  in  this  kind  of  construction  ( vj.)9  but  the  obj.  is  here 
easily  supplied.  —  5.  rujn]  On  the  roots  My  and  My  cf.  p.  185  and  Rahlfs, 
My  und  My  in  d.  Psalmen  (1892).  —  Snip')]  Omit;  Ephraim  and  Israel  are 
wholly  synonymous  terms,  used  interchangeably  by  Hosea  (cf.  416f- 
71  118),  hence  one  of  them  is  superfluous  here.  —  6.  The  parallelism  in 
vs.6  and  7  is  quite  irregular,  and  thus  in  contrast  with  the  prec.  verses  of  the 
double  strophe.  —  fSn]  Intrans.  only  here  (We.).  —  7.  enn]  Means  vntkin 
a  month  (Jer.,  Ros.,  Mau.,  Hi.,  Umb.,  GAS.);  and  although  this  seems  in¬ 
definite  (cf.  Zc.  118),  the  usage  is  confirmed  by  the  fuller  expression  D'D'  snn 
(cf.  Gn.29“Nu.  ii»  «). 

8-14.  Destruction  is  coming  from  without  and  from  within . 
(3)  An  invading  army  will  bring  devastation  ;  (4)  corruption  and 
anarchy,  like  moth  and  rottenness,  produce  a  fatal  disease. 

8.  nyaja]  0  M  rods  povvots  (=  mj73J3);  SS  —  msxn]  0  hxfaaTt 

=  nsxn.—  runs]  0  M  tG>v  \ty-q\Qv  =  mans;  SS  same  as  for  ny3J3. —  pn  p'a] 
0  iv  t$  otfCip  *A.  els  oIkov  &vw<pc\ovt ;  2.  iv  B ijO  "Or ;  SS  ^c|  L*J2- 

Sayce  ( Baby l .  and  Or.  Record,  II.  20),  pH  no.  Read  with  We.  and  Now. 
Sn  noa.  —  Tnnn]  0  =  Tin  or  -nnn  (Vol.),  or  -nrr  (Sim.);  'A.,  2., 

0.  iirlou)  <rov;  E*,  jearA  vwtov  <rov ;  V  post  tergum  tuum  ;  %  et  expaviL  We., 
foil.  0,  sugg.  nnnn  (imv.)  (so  Gr.,  Ru.,  Now.,  Oort  ( Em .),  Marti).  Bach. 
dork  or  inriH  onnn.  Meier  (Shf.  XV.  1028  f.),  nnnn.  Sayce  (. BabyLand 

>  K  o 

Or.  Record,  II.  20),  m>h-]2  mn.  — 9.  njcw]  0  %  |Zol^U0l  =  njCK 

(Seb.).  — 10.  mm]  Read  Ship'  here  and  in  vs.12ff-  (Marti,  Rel.  119,  and 
EB.  2122;  so  Now.).  —  Si3j]  Gr.  adds  0J.  — 11.  pwy]  0  KaTeSvwdareurer 
rbv  dtrrldoKov  airrov  =  pcty  (Vol.).  —  psn]  0  KaTcirdryacv  =  pn  (Vol.).  Read 
both  ptcps.  as  active  (so  Oort,  ThT.  and  Em.;  Val.,  We., Now.,  Oet.,  Marti). 
Gr.  would  join  11  a  to  v.9  and  connect  v.10  with  vs.12f —  oopd]  Che.  ( ExpT \ 
X.  375;  OLZ.  1899,  p.  137),  VBptfD.  —  S'Kin]  0  ff pfaro  =  Snn. —  n]  0  ruf 
ftaraltoP  and  \La^J0  =  tqtf  (so  Dathe,  Bauer,  Vol.,  Seb.,  Che.);  so 
®  (cf.  Geiger,  Urschrift,  41 1);  U  sordes  =  =  Hvs,  Read  KVC*,  written 

u?;  cf.  Jb.  1581  (so  Dathe,  Bauer,  St.,  Sim.,  Che.;  Oort,  ThT,  and  Em.; 
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Gr.,  Ru.,  Loft.,  Gu.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Bach.  Ml.  Che.  (Joe.  cit .) 
WK.  Briill  (Jahrb.f  jud.  Gesch.  1883,  pp.  1-62),  7x3  (cf.  Ez.  3381).  Fiirst 
(Z*r.)  =  jvx,  a  pillar,  finger-post.  — 12.  ^3]  0  rapaxh  =  D?33  (Vol.)  or 
(Seb.) ;  'A.  d>t  pp<i><rrtjp;  2.  ws  cbpifa;  U  quasi  tinea  ;  SS  ) 

—  3p"o]  &  utt  Kbrrpop  =  npia ;  *A.,  2.  <r#i i;  Y  quasi  putredo ;  &  fjl?| 
=  leprosy,  elephantiasis.  — 18.  mro]  0  r^v  &Sbnj»  =  -px  (Vol.) ;  *  A.  4x1- 
Seaip;  Y  vinculum .  —  nSe”i]  ©  adds  xp4<rpets.  Some  insert  min'  (Sayce, 
Babyl.  and  Or.  Record,  II.  21;  We.,  Oet.,  Hal.);  but  Ski*"  is  better  (Bach. 
(/V.),  Now.,  Che.  (EB.  2331) ;  cf.  Marti).  —  a-p]  0*1  aptlfi;  5  wS^;  *A. 
ducaabfiepov ;  2.  ;  0.  tcplaew ;  U  ultorem.  Bach,  kb"p  or  kb*v,  in  view 

of  foil.  koV?.  W.  M.  Muller  (ZA IV.  XVII.  334  ff.)  and  Riedel  (cf~  McCurdy, 
HPM.  I.  415  f.),  an  '3S5,  the  old  nominal  ending  being  retained  because 
the  whole  expression  was  thought  of  as  a  proper  name  (so  Now.2,  Marti). 
Che.  (Exp.,  Nov.  1897,  P-  364)»  ^  tj(?d  or  o'}  but  in  EB.  2331,  tjSq 
(cf.  Weber,  Arabien  vor  dem  Islam,  1901,  p.  24),  also  changing  mtn  to 
lixc.  Wkl.  (Afusri  (1898),  32;  cf.  KATA  150 f.),  ann\  a  district  on  south¬ 
ern  border  of  Musri.  Hal.  an^  ^So  =  king  of  Egypt.  —  mjp]  Read  nnm  (so 
We.,  Now.,  Bach.  (Pr.),  Oet.,  Marti).  Gr.  run\ — 14.  Snr]  0  x awO^p. — 
•vea]  0  \4u>r. —  uk  uk]  0j&  and  ®  om.  one  ok  (so  also  Loft.). 

8.  Blow  the  trumpet ...  the  cornet]  Cf.  Am.  3®.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  approaching  attack ;  cf.  81  Je.  4®  61.  The  prophet  sees 
in  vision  the  coming  of  destruction.  Here,  as  in  many  cases  (cf. 
Is.  6910),  the  imperative  serves  as  the  most  vivid  expression  for 
prediction,  the  real  meaning  being :  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
the  trumpet  will  blow  in  token  of  the  enemy’s  approach.  On  the 
form  and  character  of  the  musical  instruments  here  mentioned, 
vj.,  p.  43  f.,  150.  —  In  Gibeah  .  .  .  in  Ramah ]  Gibeah  means  hill , 
Ramah  (cf.  ©)  height,  both  being  located  on  eminences.  It  is 
improbable  that  these  names  are  chosen  solely  with  reference  to 
their  meaning  and  the  practice  of  idolatry  on  high  places ;  * 
but  they  represent  all  hill-towns  from  which  alarm  could  easily 
be  sounded.  Gibeah  (cf.  9®  io9)  was  the  same  as  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin  (1  S.  132 15  1418  2  S.  23s9),  and  as  well,  Gibeah  of  Saul 
(1  S.  114  1534).  It  was  situated  near  the  road  leading  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  Nablds,  and  has  been  identified  with  Tell-el-Ful.f  Ramah 
is  the  village  where  Samuel  lived  (1  S.  1584;  cf.  Ju.  4®  1913),  and 
is  the  modern  Er-Ram,  some  two  hours  north  of  Jerusalem,  on 


•  Sim. 

t  ZDMG.  XII.  161  ff. ;  Rob. Pal.  1. 577-9;  and  art.  “  Gibeah "  in  DB.  and  EB. 
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the  road  to  Bethel.  From  i  K.  15®  Is.  10®  we  may  suppose  that 
these  towns  were  in  the  territory  of  Judah.  —  Cry  aloud  in  Bethel] 
The  fH®  Beth-aven  (cf.  4U)  seems  to  have  arisen  as  a  term  of 
reproach  for  Bethel,*  whether  aven  be  interpreted  as  nothingness , 
or  as  denoting  the  city  of  On  (@  *Qv),  or  Heliopolis,  whence 
idolatry  was  imported.  Bethel,  situated  on  the  border  between 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  (mod¬ 
em  name,  Beitin),  was  selected  as  a  place  which,  equally  well 
with  those  already  mentioned,  would  serve  as  a  source  of  signal  to 
the  surrounding  people. f  —  Make  Benjamin  to  tremble]  Based  on 
Wellhausen’s  emendation  (z/.x.);  cf.  &  and  Am.  3®.  The  fH&, 
After  thee ,  O  Benjamin ,  has  been,  (1)  taken  as  the  ancient  war- 
cry  of  the  tribe ;  cf.  Ju.  514,  where,  however,  it  is  used  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  sense  ;  l  (2)  interpreted  the  enemy  is  after  thee ,  O  Benjamin ,§ 
now  that  Ephraim  has  been  captured;  cf.  Je.  48*  Ez.  5“  Ho.  n* 
Ju.  1620;  (3)  also,  Benjamin  is  after  thee,  i.e.  attacking  thee;| 
(4)  understood  to  be  the  proclamation  which  is  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  from  Bethel  (or  Aven); If  (5)  treated  as  a  description 
of  Bethel  from  the  standpoint  of  the  writer  in  Judah.**  For  vari¬ 
ous  emendations  of  text,  v.s. ;  note  especially  that  of  Sayce,  “  trem¬ 
ble,  O  Benoni.”  On  Hosea’s  failure  to  mention  Jerusalem,  and 
the  suggestion  that  his  reference  to  Benjamin  is  really  a  hint  in  this 
direction,  v.  Cheyne,  p.  74.  —  9.  Ephraim  shall  become  a  deso¬ 
lation  in  the  day  of  punishment ]  This  is  the  announcement  toward 
which  v.8  pointed.  It  includes  the  fate  of  the  people  at  large 
(v.9),  and  likewise,  that  of  the  leaders  in  particular  (v.10).  The 
word  rendered  "  desolation  ”  has  been  wrongly  interpreted  “  aston¬ 
ished  ,”  ft  “  speechless  M  ;  J  J  it  means  rather  final  and  utter  destruc¬ 
tion  with  no  apparent  opportunity  for  repentance.  §§  The  threat 
was  fulfilled  by  Shalmaneser  (2  K.  17).  The  “day  of  punish¬ 
ment,”  lit.  judicial  decision,  wrongly  connected  by  some  with 
the  following  phrase  ||  ||  ;  cf.  Ps.  I497.  —  Concerning  (or  against ) 
Israel's  tribes  do  I  make  known  that  which  is  sure]  So  the  prepo- 


•  Vs.,  pp.  263,  272 ;  so  Hi.,  We.,  Now.,  Marti.  +  Ew.,  Che.,  et  at. 
t  GAS.;  cf.  on  this  H&vernick  ( Einl .  II.  283,  4),  Ke.,  Bach.,  Or.,  and  Now. 
$  Ki„  Dathe,  Bauer,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Mau.,  Pu„  Ke.,  Wit,  Or. 

||  Sim.  U  Hi.,  Che.,  GAS.  •*  Grot.,  Ew. 

ft  Rashi.  tX  R.  Abhu,  cited  by  KL  §§  Cal.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  et  at.  il  Ki 
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sition  is  to  be  taken/  and  not  =  among/  In  parallelism  with 
Ephraim,  tribes  of  Israel  =  the  Northern  tribes,  {  and  not  all 
Israel,  including  Judah.  §  The  judgment  announced  is  one  of 
sure  fulfilment  (cf.  Hb.  2s),  something  of  absolute  endurance  (cf. 
Dt  28®).  — 10.  The  princes  of  Israel ]  The  priests  have  been 
rebuked ;  it  is  now  the  turn  of  the  princes.  These  had  already 
been  included  in  the  exordium.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  well  to 
substitute  Israel  for  Judah  of  the  JfUI  here  and  in  the  following 
verses.  With  this  slight  change,  all  difficulty  in  the  logical  connec¬ 
tion  of  v.10  with  the  preceding  verses  disappears.  This  change  is 
supported  by  the  frequent  interchange  and  coupling  of  the  terms 
“  Ephraim  ”  and  “  Israel  ”  in  Hosea ;  e.g.  5s-*-*  610  71.  —  Are  like 
landmark  removers ]  The  commonest  sort  of  thieves.  This  is 
not  a  reference  (following  fH 5C)  to  Judah’s  seizure  of  Northern 
territory  in  the  times  of  anarchy ;  ||  nor  to  the  efforts  of  Ahaz  to 
introduce  idolatry  into  Judah  (2  K.  1610"1®)  nor  is  it  a  specific 
rebuke  of  the  policy  of  the  rulers  (as  in  Is.  5®  Mi.  2*)  to  acquire 
all  the  land  and  thus  disturb  the  boundaries  fixed  by  their  fathers 
(cf.  Dt.  1914) ;  **  but  is,  perhaps,  a  proverbial  phrase  for  the  lowest 
wickedness,  a  type  of  the  most  degraded  practices/f  Cf.  the  idea 
that  “  landmarks  were  under  the  protection  of  religion  (Pr.  22“ 
23® ;  cf.  Jb.  24s),  and  to  remove  them  laid  the  offender  under  a 
curse  (Dt.  1914  2717).”  JJ  —  Upon  them  will  I  pour  out  my  wrath 
like  water]  Cf.  Is.  87  Je.  14“.  The  poetic  description  of  Yahweh’s 
wrath  is  at  one  time  the  fire  which  devours,  at  another  the  flood 
which  drowns,  the  object  of  its  attack.  — 11.  Ephraim  practises 
oppression  /  he  breaks  down  right]  The  j |H<E  presents  two  diffi¬ 
culties,  viz.  the  use  of  the  participle  passive  in  a  consecution  of 
imperfects  relating  to  Ephraim’s  future ;  and  the  use  of  “justice  ” 
with  the  passive  participle  interpreted,  (1)  broken  or  crushed  in 
judgment \  i.e.  God’s  judgment,  the  idea  being  so  familiar  that  no 
more  distinct  designation  was  necessary  §§  ;  (2)  one  whose  right 
is  broken ,  ||  ||  i.e.  the  right  of  national  independence ;  (3)  is  rightly 


•  Hi.,  Ke..  Now.,  Marti.  \  Now.  ||  Hi.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  Or.  •*  We. 

fWfl.  §  Che.  %  Grot.,  Hd. 

ft  Bauer,  Ros„  W(l.,  Now.,  Che.,  GAS.;  cf.  Hull,  art.  "Landmark,"  DB. 
It  Che.  U  ||  BSZ.,  s.v.,  put. 

N  Ros..  Hng„  Ke.,  Che. 
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crushed;*  (4)  crushed  by  judgment .f  The  jfHQT  is  supported 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  same  two  participles  in  Dt.  28®.  But  it 
seems  better  to  follow  @,  and  read  the  participles  as  active  (pj.), 
thus  furnishing  another  charge  in  the  indictment  against  Ephraim, 
for  which  punishment  is  coming.  That  =  right  appears 

from  its  usage  in  219  Am.  57U24  6U.  —  Because  he  has  determined 
to  go  after  vanity ]  The  explanation  of  the  national  deterioration. 
But  was  it  vanity  (=K ittf)  that  Hosea  really  used?  It  cannot 
have  been  12,  meaning  the  commands  of  Baal- prophets ;  J  or  the 
commands  of  men ;  §  or  the  commands  of  Jeroboam  I.,  |  which 
were  of  so  destructive  a  character,  an  ironical  turn  being  imparted 
by  the  use  of  12,  as  in  Is.  281013;  or  commands  in  a  bad  sense 
or  God’s  commands,  i.e.  he  went  after  evil,  even  after  God’s  com¬ 
mands  against  it  had  been  given ;  *•  or  a  log  of  wood  =  a  wooden 
god  ;  ft  or  pillar  =  finger-post ;  H  for  no  one  of  these  meanings 
makes  adequate  sense.  In  the  same  category  belong  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions,  viz. :  (1)  (the  god)  Zaw ,  §§  a  deity  whose  name 
is  found  in  the  Palmyrene  proper  names  (eg.  X2H&K,  handmaid  of 
Zaw;  RXfcTi,  gift  of  Zaw;  lnnr,  servant  of  Zaw  ||  [),  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  rays  of  the  moon, If  whose  worship  prevailed  in  ancient 
times  from  South  Arabia  to  the  Syro- Arabian  deserts  ;  but  (a)  the 
context  speaks  of  Assyria,  and  there  was  no  such  God  among  the 
Assyrians ;  ***  (b)  the  phrase  walk  after  does  not  require  after  it 
the  name  of  a  god  ;  ftt  ( c )  Palmyrene  inscriptions  are  compara¬ 
tively  late,  viz.  first  century  a.d.  ;  (d)  Hosea  would  hardly  charge 
all  of  Israel’s  sin  to  the  worship  of  a  moon-god  nowhere  else  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  O.T.  (2)  12  =  K12,  filthiness ,  "3K1  Ji2,  arising  from 
haplography  of  Rl;  tJJ  (3)  imagination;  §§§  (4)  Assyria,  or  As- 
shur.  ||  ||  ||  We  come  back  to  the  rendering  vanity  (based  on  Xtf 
v.s. ;  suggested  by  @  and  Sb ;  f ff  nor  is  it  an  objection  (cf.  Konig) 
that  the  emendation  is  so  easy),  i.e.  idols;  cf.  Je.  i8u  Ps.  31*.— 
12.  And  it  is  I  who  am  like  a  moth  .  .  .  like  rottenness ]  Cf.  Jb. 


•  Marck.  +  Schm.  J  Rashi. 

||  Ki.,  Mau.,  Hd.,  Pu. ;  K8.  Exp  T.  X.  376  ff. 
tt  Fiirst  {Lex.).  Hommel,  ExpT.  X.  329 
MI  Cf.  PSBA.  XXI.  75. 
ff+  K6.  Exp  T.  X.  376-378 ;  cf.  also  S/iJ.  264 
Bach.  Him  Che.  ExpT.  X.  375. 


§  AE.,  SchrtS.,  Ke.,  WtL,  Or. 

H  Ki.  **  Ros.  ft  Ew. 
f.  HU  Cf.  ZDMG.  LIII.  98-101. 

•**Che.  ExpT.  X.375. 
ff.  ttt  Cf.  Geiger,  Ursckri/t,  4x1. 
UMI  So  Bauer,  et  at.;  vj.t  p.  272. 
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13s*  Internal  dissolution,  for  destruction  was  coming  from  within, 
viz.  through  anarchy  and  civil  war ;  cf.  131.  The  figure  denotes 
slow  but  certain  progress.  The  pronoun  is  emphatic,  designating 
Yahweh  himself  as  the  author  of  this  approaching  calamity.  —  To 
Ephraim  .  .  .  to  the  house  of  Israel ]  It  is  better,  as  above,  to 

read  “  Israel  ”  for  “Judah.”  — 13.  And  so  Ephraim  saw  his  sick - 

ness,  and  Israel  his  sore ]  Here  again  we  read  “Israel”  rather 
than  “Judah.”  Similar  figures  are  used  to  describe  political 
decay  in  Is.  i5*6  37;  cf.  also  Ho.  61  71.  Ephraim  comes  at  last  to 
recognize  the  serious  character  of  the  situation.  The  sickness 
and  the  sore  were  not  only  political,  viz.  anarchy  and  civil  war 
( v.s.),  but  also  religious  and  moral  deterioration.  —  And  Ephraim 
went  to  Asshur ,  and  Israel  sent  to  king  Jareh ]  To  preserve  the 
parallelism  which,  up  to  this  point,  has  been  so  regular,  we  insert 
“Israel”  (p..r.).  But  who  is  king  Jareb  (cf.  io6),  and  to  what 

circumstances  is  reference  made?  The  opinions  offered  have 

greatly  varied:  (1)  the  name  of  a  place  in  Assyria,*  or  a  sym¬ 
bolical  name  for  Assyria  itself,  like  Rahab  for  Egypt  (*)  the 
name  of  a  king  of  Egypt ;  X  (3)  =  Aribi,  a  district  in  Northern 
Arabia,  the  oldest  form  being  probably  Jarib  (cf.  proper  names 
Jerlb  and  Jeribai),  and  a  reminiscence  of  it  appears  in  the  later 
Sabaean  word  Marjab\%  (4)  an  appellative  (=“king  comba¬ 
tant”)  describing  some  king  of  Assyria,  eg.  A§ur-d&n-ilu  (77 1— 
754),  p  or  Tiglath-pileser ;  IT  (5)  an  appellative  to  be  connected 
with  Syriac  (be  great),  and  equivalent  to  bnrr  which 
is  used  of  an  Assyrian  king ;  •*  (6)  an  appellative  =  one  who 
pleads,  i.e.  a  patron,  used  of  the  Assyrian  king ;  tt  (7)  the  original 
name  of  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  which  was  dropped  when  he 
ascended  the  throne,  in  the  same  way  that  Pul  became  Tiglath- 
pileser,  and  Ululi  became  Shalmaneser  IV.  when  they  began  to 
reign;  XI  (8)  to  be  read  with  a  different  division  of  consonants 


•  AE.,  Ki.t  Geb.  f  Sim. ;  W.  T.  Lynn,  Babyl.  and  Or.  Record ,  II.  127 1 
t  Theod.,  Eph.  Syr.;  Wkl.  GVI.  63;  but  see  W.  M.  Miiller,  ZA  W.  XVII.  334!. 

§  Hommel,  Aufs&txe  u.  Abhandlungen,  II.  231 ;  but  see  K8.  Ftinf  neue  Arab . 
LandschafUn  im  A.  T.  ||  Schra.  COT.  II.  136ft 

%  Now.  Hosea ,  in  loc. ;  so  also  Whitehouse  in  CO  T.  II.  137,  note. 

See  WQ. ;  so  McC.  HPM.  I.  415  f.  tt  Reuss. 

XX  Sayce,  JQR.  I.  i6aft,  and  Babyl.  and  Or  Record,  II.  18-22, 145  f. ;  cf.  HCM. 
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(v~s.),  "the  great  king ”  =  Assyr.  Sarru  rahd/m  (9)  a  corrupt 
text  (t/.j.),  the  original  having  read  "  king  of  Arabia/'  f  or  "king 
of  Jathrib”  ;{  (10)  =  Assyr .  irbu,  tribute,  the  rendering  being 
"  and  sent  tribute  to  the  king  ”  §  (but,  according  to  Winckler, 
irbu  always  denotes  internal  taxes;  tribute  from  foreign  nations 
is  biltu,  madattu ,  or  tamartu) ;  (n)  =  "king  who  should  bring 
healing,”  the  text  being  changed  ||  — But  he  cannot  heal 

you ,  nor  will  he  relieve  you  of  your  wound ]  This  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  characteristic  attitude  of  the  prophets  toward  alliance 
with  other  nations.  It  is  not  only  wrong,  but  useless,  to  seek 
for  outside  help  (cf.  Is.,  chaps.  7,  8,  311*).  — 14.  Bor  I9  myself \ 
will  be  like  a  lion  to  Ephraim ,  and  like  a  young  lion  to  the  house 
of  Israel]  Cf.  Is.  314.  The  strongest  possible  metaphor  of  de¬ 
struction.  This  verse  states  the  reason  for  the  uselessness  of 
Israel’s  efforts  spoken  of  in  v.18.  The  affliction  of  Israel  is  divinely 
ordained,  hence  appeal  to  human  aid  is  of  no  avail.  —  /,  even 
It  will  rend  and  go  my  way]  The  repetition  of  the  pronoun  lays 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  Yahweh  is  the  agent  of  the  coming 
destruction.  —  I  will  carry  offt  and  none  shall  rescue ]  Cf.  Is.  5*. 
The  figure  is  that  of  the  lion  dragging  away  the  prey,  and  none 
daring  to  interfere. 

8.  lynn  .  .  .  wpn]  Imv.  =  an  emphatic  prediction;  cf.  GK.  nor.— 
mxxn  .  .  .  Art.  omitted ;  indef.  —  ns->3  .  .  .  nj?3ja]  Art.  is  indicative 

of  original  appellative  force ;  cf.  Ko.  295  b.  —  T^vin]  Cf.  Ju.  514,  where  % 
offers  *vriK  and  the  text  is  regarded  as  corrupt  by  all  recent  commentators 
(so  eg.  Moore,  Bu.,  Now.),  some,  indeed,  considering  it  a  gloss  having  its 
origin  in  this  verse  of  Hosea  (so  Bickell,  Carmina ,  196;  Marquardt,  Funda - 
mente ;  Wkl.  Gf.  I.  158).  The  impossibility  of  making  sense  of  fHC  here 
renders  some  emend,  necessary;  that  of  We.  offers  the  least  objection  and 
has  the  support  of  Q.  On  construction  according  to  JH&  cf.  GK.  147  r; 
Two  artistic  elements  may  be  noted  in  this  verse:  (1)  the  collocation  of  a 
sounds  in  8o;  (2)  the  elegiac  rhythm.  —  9.  .  .  .  onw]  Note  chiastic 

arrangement.  The  elegiac  movement  continues  through  this  verse,  but  the 
line  is  short ;  has  a  word  dropped  out  after  ? — ruDKj]  Fein, 

expressing  neut.  — 10.  \i'DD3]  Aram,  form;  GK.  72 — 11.  T3  ftn]  If 


417;  so  also  Neubauer,  ZA.  III.  103;  Hommel,  GDA.  680;  but  see  McC.  HPM. 
I.  416;  and  Selbie,  DB.  II.  550. 

*  W.  M.  Mttller,  ZA  IV.  XVII.  334  ff. ;  cf.  the  almost  identical  view  of  Che.  (w.). 
f  Che.  EB.  2331.  %  Wkl.  Musri  (1898),  32;  cf.  KAT*  150 f. 

§  Paul  Rost,  quoted  by  Wkl.  KA  T.*  151.  f|  Bach.  Untersuck .,  ta  lot. 
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JB®  be  retained,  the  pass.  ptcp.  is  followed  by  a  genitive  having  the 
force  of  an  acc.  of  limitation;  cf.  K8.  336 h.  —  *]Sn  *pmn]  Verbal  appos.; 
cf.  ipa  S'mn,  Dt  i6;  cf.  K8.  361  h. —  w  rs  in  Is.  2810- 13  is  probably 

not  a  genuine  word,  but  merely  a  sound  coined  by  the  prophet  in  mockery 
of  the  drunken  and  unintelligible  babblings  of  his  opponents.  In  any 
case  the  use  of  the  word  there  throws  no  light  upon  its  meaning  here. 
The  indefiniteness  of  the  charge  speaks  against  taking  w  as  a  synon.  of 
mxc,  as  does  also  the  fact  that  none  of  the  versions  so  take  it.  Nor  does 
the  pointing  ^  =  excrement ,  filth  (for  which  rmx  is  the  regular  form)  mend 
matters ;  this  word  is  never  used  of  idols,  and  the  idea  of  human  iniquity 
(cf.  Is.  4*  Pr.  3013)  is  scarcely  strong  enough  here.  For  the  use  of  the 
phrase  '*\nK  iSn  s  worship ,  serve,  with  abstract  terms,  cf.  Is.  65s  Je.  i8ia 
(thoughts);  Je.  317  914  i612  (stubbornness);  and  with  names  of  gods,  Dt.  4* 
I  K.  148;  cf.  Je.  28.  The  Assyr.  aldku  arki  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  With 
the  confusion  of  v  and  f  presupposed  here  by  the  adoption  of  the  reading 
of  6  cf.  interchange  of  x  and  tr  in  pran  and  pnfr'. — 18.  Y?d]  On  absence 
of  art.,  cf.  Ko.  333  x.  —  mm]  Emphat.  pos.  in  contrast  with  '3JK  (v.14).— 
Sar]  Best  explained  as  Qal  with  >  depressed  to  1;  v .  GK.  69  r;  K8.  I.  407; 
Wright,  Comp.  Sem.  Gram .  237 ;  others  explain  as  a  Hoph,  which  was  always 
used  instead  of  the  Qal.  —  031?]  On  use  of  prep.,  cf.  K5.  289  a. — nnjp]  d.X.; 
cf.  the  subst.  an),  Pr.  17“,  and  Syr.  |ok^=be  freed.  Since  (1)  the  subj. 
of  nap  is  naturally  the  same  as  that  of  Sdv,  and  (2)  nnj  is  intrans.  in  Syr., 
it  is  better  to  point  nnj^,  with  Now.  (vx.).  — 14.  mw  •  .  .  Srw]  Srw  is  a 
poetic  word  for  lion,  occurring,  aside  from  this  passage  and  137,  only  in  Job, 
Psalms,  and  Proverbs,  mna  denotes  the  young  lion,  but  one  old  enough  to 
hunt  prey.  —  Y?m]  Iropf.  with  1  conj.  coordinate  with  prec.  impf.;  cf.  Dr. 
§  134. — S'XD  pm]  Circ.  clause;  cf.  K6.  3621. 

§  8.  Israel’s  blind  and  fitfnl  repentance  does  not  remove 
the  guilt  which  will  one  day  be  manifest  to  all;  which, 
indeed,  is  seen  to-day  in  the  affairs  of  the  king.  5u-77. 
(1)  Israel  may  put  on  the  form  of  repentance,  but  she  is  so  blind 
to  the  situation  and  to  the  true  nature  of  God  that  such  repent¬ 
ance  is  only  on  the  surface.  (2)  This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  most  earnest  teaching  and  the  most  definite  warnings 
have  been  given  concerning  Yahweh’s  will.  (3)  Israel  is  faithless, 
and  her  chief  towns  are  headquarters  of  every  kind  of  vice,  and 
all  this  is  encouraged  by  the  priests.  (4)  But  now  when  the  time 
comes,  i.e.  the  day  when  “  the  great  turning-point  in  her  fortunes 
arrives,  the  day  of  mingled  punishment  and  mercy,”  *  this  iniquity 
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will  be  recognized  and  appreciated.  (5)  Nay,  even  to-day  it  is 
apparent  in  the  situation  as  it  stands  connected  with  the  kings— 
enthroned  and  assassinated,  “surrounded  by  loose  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  nobles :  adultery,  drunkenness,  conspiracies,  assassinations; 
every  man  striking  for  himself;  none  appealing  to  God.”  * 

This  piece  contains  five  strophes  of  12,  10,  10,  10,  and  12  lines.  The 
movement  is  the  trimeter,  but  occasionally  it  falls  into  the  elegiac  style; 
cf.  Bu.  ZA IV,  II.  32  f.  This  arrangement  secures  a  complete  unity  of  thought 
and  shows  close  consecution  of  strophic  arrangement.  Strophe  1  (s14-#)  pre¬ 
sents  in  dramatic  form  two  soliloquies:  the  first,  of  Yahweh,  who  now  turns 
himself  away  with  the  feeling  that  in  distress  Israel  will  seek  him  out ;  the 
second,  of  Israel,  who  in  shallowness  of  heart  assures  himself  complacently 
that  Yahweh  has  wounded  him,  simply  that  he  might  heal  him;  that  as  soon 
as  he  seeks  Yahweh,  he  will  find  him.  Strophe  2  (6^)  describes  the  in¬ 
credulity  and  impatience  with  which  Yahweh  receives  this  fitful  repentance. 
Had  he  not  given  him  warning?  Had  he  not  expressly  declared  that  it 
was  love  which  he  desired,  and  not  sacrifice?  Strophe  3  (67*10)  portrays  the 
terrible  wickedness  of  Israel’s  chief  places,  the  robbery  and  murder,  the 
corruption  and  adultery  which  Israel,  encouraged  by  the  priests,  has  com¬ 
mitted  in  transgression  of  the  covenant.  Strophe  4  (6ll~72)  pathetically  sug¬ 
gests  that  in  the  future  a  time  will  come,  the  day  of  Israel’s  turning,  when 
the  iniquity  of  Ephraim  will  be  laid  bare,  although  perhaps  at  present  their 
consciences  do  not  prick  them,  so  entangled  are  they  in  the  meshes  of  sin. 
For,  in  fact,  strophe  5  (7s-7),  the  immorality  of  the  nation,  from  king  down,  is 
so  apparent,  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  is  so  great,  that  repentance 
is  really  impossible,  the  very  capacity  for  it  being  absent.  In  this  arrange¬ 
ment  the  following  points  deserve  consideration:  In  strophe  1,  line  8  seems 
exceedingly  long,  especially  in  contrast  with  line  7,  which  is  unusually  short. 
It  is  possible  that  vjdS  rurm  is  a  gloss  explaining  UDp\  With  this  ex¬ 
ception  the  parallelism  is  close  and  regular.  In  strophe  2  a  line  seems  to  be 
missing  after  64,  the  p"Sy  of  66  failing  to  connect  properly  with  what  pre¬ 
cedes.  This  fact,  pointed  out  by  Now.,  accords  with  the  need  of  a  line  to 
complete  the  otherwise  almost  perfect  parallelism  of  the  strophe.  It  is  worth 
while  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the  line  MS'  "Hto  'BOPDi  (as  reconstructed) 
was  originally  joined  with  the  line  now  lost.  It  is  surely  not  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  two  preceding  lines.  In  this  case  the  strophe  would  be 
ideally  symmetrical.  In  strophe  3  (67-10),  (1)  the  form  of  the  elegy  appeals 
quite  distinctly;  (2)  lines  1  and  2,  and  3  and  4  are  satisfactory;  line  5  might 
be  read  assassins  in  troops ,  a  gang  of  priests ,  but  cf.  p.  287;  (3)  l"n  of 
line  7  is  probably  wrong,  for  it  is  impossible  to  separate  it  thus  from  nwr; 
(4)  perhaps  line  8  might  be  transferred  to  follow  what  is  now  line  9,  thus 
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improving  the  sense  and  as  well  the  measure;  (5)  611  a  is,  of  course,  a  gloss. 
In  strophe  4  (6xl-72),  (1)  v.11*  is  suspected,  but  v.i. ;  (2)  v.lle  is  clearly  to 
be  connected  with  what  follows  in  spite  of  the  chapter  division.  In  strophe  5 
(7s"7)*  (0  v-4  fr°m  iun  1D3  is  a  gloss  explaining  v.6;  (2)  the  remainder  of 
the  strophe  is  regular  and  symmetrical. 

V.  15-VI.  3.  Israel  feigns  repentance .  In  a  wonderfully  con¬ 
ceived  pair  of  soliloquies,  the  poet  represents  Yahweh  as  waiting 
for  Israel  to  come  back,  and  Israel  as,  in  fact,  coming  back, 
but  with  a  conception  of  Yahweh  so  false  and  an  idea  of  re¬ 
pentance  so  inadequate  as  to  make  the  whole  action  a  farce. 

The  genuineness  of  5WM>*  is  denied  by  some  (Che.  in  WRS.  Proph . 
xx  ff.;  Marti,  Volz,  Jakwepropketie,  33;  Grimm,  Lit .  App .  69  ff . ;  Che.  in¬ 
cludes  also  Ua  and  64  in  the  insertion,  and  Marti  u •  and  6®*)  on  the  ground 
that:  (1)  it  breaks  the  close  connection  existing  between  514  and  64;  (2)  its 
phraseology  is  an  echo,  in  part,  of  the  following  verses;  (3)  the  interpretation 
of  61"3  as  an  expression  of  superficial  repentance,  which  interpretation  is 
necessary  to  the  retention  of  these  verses  in  the  text,  is  forced ;  (4)  it  bears 
close  resemblance  in  spirit  to  other  late  insertions,  eg.  I41”®  and  6ll-7l; 
(5)  the  exile  seems  to  be  presupposed  by  the  strong  expressions  UTi'  and 
UDp%  6s;  (6)  the  language  supports  the  argument  for  a  late  date  (Volz 
cites  the  following  terms:  DnS  ">xa;  =  tear;  with  S  in  fig. 

sense  only  here;  enpSo;  mv). 

15.  id*w]  0  &<pai wOQviv,  U  deficiatis ,  and  1/  ex terminentur,  deriving 
it  from  DDtf  (cf.  Ho.  214  Jo.  I17  Am.  7®  Zp.  3®  Zc.  714  n6  (0),  Ez.  6®).  Read 
iof5^  =  startled,  puzzled  (We.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti);  cf.  Gr.  1D0>\  —  lPpa]  B 
quaeratis .  —  'jjnrwn  dhS  nxa]  0FIL  and  some  Heb.  Mss.  join  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verse  and  chapter.  6&HPL  add  "»dk7  (so  also,  eg.,  Gr.,  We.,  GAS., 
Oet.).  —  VI.  1.  137]  0  xopcvOQfiev  (=fSj);  so  Sb  (so  also  Oort).  —  nvn] 

0  adds  rbv  debv  U  cepit.  —  y\  $,  om.  this  and  following 

word.  Read  with  Sb,  (so  We.,  Bach.  ( Pr .),  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti). 

Oort,  nan.  —  2.  ov:»d]  5b  om.  p  and  renders  by  pi.  Gr.  opb.  Bach.  (Pr.) 

D'?'P(?).  —  vp'Spn  ova]  Join  with  preceding  context,  and  perhaps  1  should 
be  inserted  as  in  £.  Bach.  (Pr.)  D-iWn  o1"^?).  —  UDp']  0  dtwrri<r6fieda 

(=  oipj).  —  8.  njrui]  Ru.  njnn,  deriving  from  njn  =  I4X&,  come  early.  Gr. 
sugg.  that  it  may  be  dittog.  from  novu.  Bach.  (Pr.)  transfers  this  and  folk 
three  words  to  the  end  of  this  verse.  —  pa;  inva]  Read  17  unncb  (Giese- 
brecht,  BeitrSge ,  208;  We.;  Sm.  Pel.  210;  VaL,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oort  (Em.), 
Marti);  cf.  Ru.  fa  —  iksd]  0  €vp^<rofiev  afrrbv  (so  H);  E',  ij  in- 

tp&vcia  a  food.  Read,  foil.  0,  ihhxdj  (Giesebrecht,  Beitrdge ,  208  ;  We.,  Val., 
GAS.,  Now.,  Oort  (Em.),  Marti);  cf.  Sm.  Pel.  210;  Oet.  uhxd;. —  mv*] 
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6  precedes  by  xal  Read  nrv  with  &  (so  also  Seb.,  Pedes  (p.  90), 

Now.,  Oort  (Em.},  Oet,  Marti).  Oort  (T&T.)  foil.  0,  nw. 

15.  I  will  return  again  to  my  place ]  Yahweh  is  soliloquizing. 
This  is  not  the  figure  of  the  lion  returning  to  his  den ;  *  but  (c£ 
Mi.  i8)  is  a  survival  of  the  older  form  of  expression  in  accordance 
with  which  interest  in  human  affairs  is  expressed  by  the  phrase 
“  coming  down.”  The  place  is  the  heavenly  temple ;  to  this  he 
will  return,  and,  as  it  were,  from  a  distance  observe  the  conduct 
of  Israel  (Is.  184  Ps.  14*)  .f  The  expression,  as  a  whole,  indicates 
Yahweh’s  non-activity  in  Israel’s  fate  l  (cf.  912  Je.  14s-9  Ps.  8014), 
and  is  parallel  with  the  common  expressions,  “  hide  the  face  ”  (cf. 
Ps.  io11  307  io429),§  and  “ stand  afar  off”  (cf.  Ps.  io1  3811).— 
Until  they  are  confounded ]  This  rendering,  involving  a  slight 
textual  change,  is  easier  ||  (cf.  Ez.  68  Zc.  n8  Jo.  iu)  than  the 
usual  one,  based  upon  i which  is  rendered  :  (1)  acknowledge 
their  offence, If  or  feel  their  guilt  **  (cf.  Lv.  54*5  Zc.  1 15)  ;  (2)  suffer 
the  consequences  of  their  guilt  ft  (cf.  Ps.  3421*  22  Is.  24*  Pr.  308 
Ho.  1316).  —  In  their  distress]  Cf.  Ps.  1 8€  J  J  Dt.  4®  Ps.  6614  10644 
Is.  254  2618  2  Ch.  154.  —  They  will  seek  me ]  This  does  not  mean 
“seek  in  the  morning,”  emphasis  being  placed  on  careful  and 
earnest  seeking  §§  ;  but  simply  seek ,  being  synonymous  with  cps, 
but  used  only  in  poetry  ||  ||  (cf.  Jb.  721  85  24*  Pr.  1®  718  Su  n27  13s4 
Ps.  631  78s4  Is.  26®).  —  VL  1.  Saying,  Come  and  let  us  turn  unto 
Yahweh ]  Israel  is  represented  as  soliloquizing.  Note  the  “say¬ 
ing  ”  which  precedes,  according  to  @  and  SS.  These  words  (vs.1"5) 
are  not:  (1)  an  example  of  the  confession  of  penitence  with 
which  Israel  will  approach  Yahweh  in  the  future,  employed  by 
Hosea  as  an  occasion  for  warning  Israel  that  Yahweh’s  favor  will 
not  manifest  itself,  as  they  expect,  immediately  upon  their  turning 
to  him; flT  nor  (2)  the  words  of  Hosea  himself  expressing  his 
desire  to  lead  his  people  back  to  the  right  way,  which  will  bring 
them  divine  favor  again ;  ***  nor  (3)  the  language  of  the  prophet 
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addressed  to  the  people ;  *  but  with  515  and  64ff*  are  (4)  a  dra¬ 
matic  representation,  in  the  form  of  soliloquy  and  dialogue,  of  the 
attitude  of  the  people  to  Yahweh  and  of  Yahweh  to  the  people. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  expression  of  assumed  repen  tance.f —  For  he 
has  torn  that  he  may  heal  us]  Cf.  Dt.  32®.  The  same  action  is 
ascribed  to  Yahweh  in  514.  —  And  he  has  smitten  that  he  may 
bind  us  up ]  For  the  slight  textual  change  v.s. —  2.  He  will 
revive  us  after  two  or  three  days ]  Lit.  “  after  a  couple  of  days,  or 
on  the  third  day.”  This  “  collocation  of  a  numeral  with  the  next 
above  it  is  a  rhetorical  device  employed  in  numerical  sayings  to 
express  a  number  which  need  not  or  cannot  be  more  exactly 
specified.”  I  “  Three  days  ”  is  to  be  connected  directly  with 
“  after  two  days  ”  without  the  conjunction,  as  in  2  K.  9®  Am.  4® ; 
cf.  Is.  1 7® ;  this  is  syntactically  correct,  and  gives  a  better  parallel¬ 
ism.  The  thought  is,  he  will  deliver  us  in  a  short  time.  For  this 
use  of  “  revive,”  in  the  sense  of  healing  the  sick,  cf.  Jos.  5®  2  K.  89 
207.  This  passage  is  really  the  basis  of  Ez.  37110.  §  Cf.  Ho.  131. 
—  He  will  establish  us  that  we  may  live  before  him  ||  ]  “  To  live 
before  him  ”  is  to  live  acceptably  or  under  his  protection  %  (cf. 
Gn.  171®  Is.  53*  Je.  3020).  —  3.  Yea ,  let  us  know ,  let  us  be  zealous 
to  know  Yahweh]  This  appeal  is  coordinate  with  that  contained 
in  v.1,**  and  is  not  to  be  coordinated  with  “  that  we  may  live.”  ft 
The  second  phrase  explains  the  first,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inten¬ 
sifies  it;  cf.  Dt.  16®  Is.  5 11  Ps.  3414.  Thus  the  verb  means  more 
than  “ endeavor,” “ grow  continually,” §§  “hunt  after.” ||||  — 
When  we  seek  him ,  then  we  shall  find  him]  For  text,  v.s.  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  disturbed,  for  they  are  confident  of  success  just  as  soon 
as  they  make  the  effort.^  If  the  jJHJE  be  retained,  the  render¬ 
ing  will  be,  his  going  forth  is  certain  as  the  gray  of  morning .  On 
“  going  forth,”  cf.  Ps.  196;  n \TW  means  not  morning-red,***  but 
morning-gray.ttt — He  will  come  as  the  winter-rain,  and  as  the 
spring  rain  which  waters  the  earth]  The  word  rendered  winter 
rain  («M)  denotes  a  heavy,  pouring  rain ;  it  is  used  of  the  winter 
rains,  as  here,  also  in  Ezra  io913.  The  heavy  winter  rains  last 
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from  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  end  of  February ;  this  is 
the  rainy  season  par  excellence  (cf.  Ct.  2U).  The  spring  rain 
(npbo)  falls  during  March  and  April,  coming  just  before  harvest, 
and  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  proper  ripening  of  the 
crops.* 

15.  naira  *iSn]  Vb.  appos.,  H.  36,  2;  GK  120^. —  Is  impo®- 

ble  because  neither  of  its  three  meanings  (cf.  BDB.)  suits  the  context.— 
onS]  On  force  of  S,  cf.  K5.  281  op,  —  ujnnr']  The  defective  &  and  the  nun 
epenth.,  uncontracted  ;  cf.  Pr.  1®  817;  GK.  84  58  kt  60  e,  —  VI.  1.  naicw  ns] 
Corresponding  to  the  first  words  of  51*.— uhaim]  1  of  purpose^  so  also  in 
urami  and  mrui;  H.  26,  2  a;  GK.  165  a. — t]  Cf.  GK.  109  k;  Ko.  194 1. 
—  2.  D?D'o]  (i)  on  |D  =  in  the  course  of  GK  U9y,  note  2;  cf.  K6.  401/ 
(=  after),  and  BDB.  p.  581  6;  (2)  on  similar  use  of  the  dual,  cf.  Is.  17*  713; 
(3)  the  _  should  stand  with  Mt”Srn;  (4)  on  the  use  of  two  numerals,  vj., 
and  cf.  Am.  i8ir-  4®.  —  8.  njnj]  The  n.  is  hortatory,  H.  23,  26;  GK.  48/; 
not  indicative  of  determination,  H.  23,  2  a,  —  nn']  Adjectival  impf.;  this 
reading  is  better  than  JR®  n*y>  from  nii  =  throw:  rvY"  in  the  sense  of  rain 
occurs  again  only  in  Ho.  io12,  and  there  also  the  text  is  questionable. 

4-6.  Yahweh's  incredulity  and  impatience . 

4.  no]  After  ones,  %  precedes  with  1.  We.  supposes  that  something  has 
been  lost  from  the  end  of  v.4  and  the  beginning  of  v.*.«— 5.  O'lroja  viain] 
B  dxeOlpura  rods  irpo<phT as  vfi&v  —  'H.ixn,  an  Aramaicism,  with  2  omitted 

(Vol.).  2.  oi>K  iipeurdfirjr ;  E'.  ;  ’A.,  0.  Vans 

(omitting  a);  F  dolavi  in  propketis ;  Oet.  and  Hal.  '3  D'nam.  Oet.  sngg. 
also  D'nrnD  or  O'nrnS. — D'njin]  B  and  %  refer  suf.  to  O'K'aj.  Oort  (Em.) 
drops  the  suffix,  while  Marti  changes  it  and  preceding  to  r\.  —  iw  ^naorm] 
Read  llwa  'enrol,  with  B  ical  t6  Kplpa  pov  on  <pun ;  so  also  SS 1#  (so  Dathe, 
Bauer,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Wfl.,  Now.;  WRS.  Proph.  389;  Or.,  Che.; 
Oort,  TAT.  XXIV.  486,  and  Em.;  Bach.,  We.,  Gr.,  Val.,  Ru.,  Gu.,  GAS, 
Oet.,  Hal.,  et  all),  E*.  /cal  if  SiKcuoicptola.  Marti,  nina  uoscto.  Ru.  omits 
this  phrase  as  interrupting  sequence  of  thought.  —  Hi.,  foil.  &  and  8, 

ksm  or  kx\ — 6.  nSi]  B  1  (=  rather  than);  cf.  ®  nqngp. 

4.  What  can  I  make  of  you ,  O  Ephraim ]  Yahweh  now  speaks. 
The  tone  is  not  so  much  that  of  rebuke  as  of  despair.  Every 
effort  thus  far  made  has  failed.  What  hope  is  there  that  any 
of  the  plan^,  of  Yahweh  for  Israel  will  be  realized  ?  The  inter- 
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rogative  is  really  a  negative :  I  can  make  nothing  of  you.*  There 
is  no  allusion  to  a  method  for  bringing  about  the  good  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  verse, f  nor  to  punishment  in  addition 
to  that  which  they  have  already  received.  J  —  Since  your  love  is 
like  the  morning  cloud ]  Not  (i)  the  love  of  God  for  you  will 
be  quickening,  etc. ;  §  nor  (2)  the  love  of  God  for  you  which 
will  be  transient  1  like  yours  for  him ;  but  (3)  your  love  for  God, 
your  goodness,  your  piety,  is  fleeting,  transient.^  The  morning 
clouds  disappear  very  early  during  the  hot  season  in  Palestine, 
the  sky  b^ing  usually  perfectly  clear  by  9  a.m.**  —  Yea,  like  the 
dew  which  early  goes  away\  The  dew  of  Palestine  is  very  heavy 
in  the  summer  time  and  resembles  a  fine  rain  or  Scotch  mist 
rather  than  the  phenomenon  so  familiar  to  us.|t  It  is  thus  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  vegetation  during  the  long  dry 
season,  and  is  a  favorite  illustration  with  O.  T.  writers.  Here, 
however,  the  reference  is  to  its  transitory  character,  with  no 
thought  of  its  beneficial  effects.  —  5.  Wherefore  I  have  hewn 
them  by  the  prophets ]  The  connection  between  vs.4and5  is  not  so 
broken  as  is  represented  by  some  commentators.  J  J  V.4  describes 
Israel  as  a  people  whose  fitful  and  irresponsible  conduct  has 
occasioned  anxiety  and  despair  to  their  God.  This  situation 
explains  why  in  the  past  he  has  hewn  them  by  the  prophets, 
i.e.  punished  them.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  words  should 
not  stand  in  the  text,  t  J  for  their  specific  meaning  is  clear  and 
strong.  The  verbs  here  refer  to  the  past,§§  not  to  the  present  or 
future.  H  ||  Israel  is  compared  with  stone  or  wood,  which  is  being 
shaped  ;  the  hewing  is  the  punishment  intended  for  discipline  ;  %% 
the  work  of  the  prophets  is  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  destruction, 
eg.  Is.  n4  492  Je.  i10  514  1  K.  1917.  —  I  have  slain  them  by  the 
words  of  my  mouth~\  This  simply  repeats  and  explains  the  preced¬ 
ing  line,  the  pronoun  referring  to  the  people.***  The  prophets 
in  the  past  had  not  hesitated  to  threaten  the  people  with  death 
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for  disobedience ;  and  every  kind  of  calamity  was  interpreted 
as  from  God  for  failure  to  comply  with  his  wishes.  The  words 
of  Yahweh,  because  of  their  power,  are  compared  with  arrows, 
Ps.  455,  and  with  a  sword,  Ps.  45s  Heb.  4“  Rev.  i1#;  cf.  also 
Is.  n4  Je.  2329.  —  And  my  judgment  is  like  the  light  which  goes 
forth]  This  is  based  on  a  slight  change  of  jW2T  ( vj .).  The  judg¬ 
ment  is  that  of  which  the  execution  now  hangs  over  Israel.  This 
judgment  is  like  the  light  which  all  may  see  and  fear,  the  rise 
of  the  sun  being  a  symbol  of  gracious  visitation.*  The  older 
rendering,  “thy  judgments  are  like  a  light  that  goeth  forth,” 
was  interpreted  in  various  ways,  eg.  thy  way  of  living  religiously 
was  plain  as  the  light ;  f  the  judgments  belonging  to  thee  went 
forth  like  the  lightning ;  J  the  judgment  upon  thee  when  it 
comes  will  be  just,  clear.  §  Notice  should  be  taken  of  the  ren¬ 
dering,  “my  law  (or  judgment)  shall  go  forth  as  the  light”| 
It  is  better,  however,  to  regard  the  clause  as  circumstantial  and 
dependent  upon  the  preceding  perfects  (v.i.).  —  6.  For  it  is  lore 
that  I  delight  in,  and  not  sacrifice]  The  mistake  of  the  people 
consisted  in  their  notion  that  sacrifices  were  sufficient  to  gain 
Yahweh’s  favor.  What  Yahweh  delights  in,  i.e.  that  which  will 
gain  his  favor,  is  love ;  cf.  1  S.  1522,  in  which  obedience  is  em¬ 
phasized.  This  love  is  not  love  for  God  as  distinguished  from 
love  for  one’s  fellow-men,  but  both.  —  Knowledge  of  God  and 
not  burnt-ojferings]  Here,  as  in  many  places  in  this  piece,  we 
have  an  example  of  Hosea’s  ability  to  make  a  perfect  parallelism. 
Knowledge  of  God  and  love  of  God  go  together.  On  the  attitude 
of  the  prophets  to  the  priests  and  that  for  which  they  stood, t 
v.  Is.  i11'20  Mi.  6^  Je.  7“  23  Ps.  406  5o8ff*  5117;  cf.  Mat.  9“  i2T. 

4.  nc]  In  interrogation  is  capable  of  varying  meanings:  (1)  how?  in 
rhetorical  questions,  implying  negative  answer;  (2)  why?  in  sense  of  “do 
not”;  (3)  what?  simple  interrogative;  (4)  what?  implying  answer  noth¬ 
ing;  cf.  BDB.  —  mim]  =  mr\  and  note  the  parallelism  which  is  (almost) 


*  Che.  f  Cal.  \  Hd.  {  Pu.  ||  Ew.f  Che.,  Or. 

H  Cf.  this  saying,  attributed  to  Buddha :  "  If  a  man  live  a  hundred  years,  and 
engage  the  whole  of  his  time  and  attention  in  religious  offerings  to  the  gods, 
sacrificing  elephants  and  horses,  and  other  life,  all  this  is  not  equal  to  one  act 
of  pure  love  in  saving  life."  (Beal's  Texts  from  the  Buddhist  Canon;  quoted 
by  Che.) 
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artificially  regular.  —  oaiom]  Introduces  a  circ.  clause;  K6.  362 p,  —  ipa] 
On  absence  of  article  cf.  K6.  294  e,  299  m.  —  Seal]  1  cpexcg.,  Yea,  like 
the  dew . —  "jVn  own]  Verbal  apposition  with  second  vb.  containing  the 
principal  idea  (GK.  120 g).  The  absence  of  the  art.  is  exceptional  in  view 
of  its  presence  in  Sea. —  5.  p"Sy]  This  phrase  is  very  flexible  =  (1)  on 
account  of  this,  eg.  Gn.  io°  Is.  137;  (2)  with  adversative  force,  Fs.  427; 
(3)  to  introduce  an  inference,  Ps.  45s.  —  NX',  'naxn,  D'njnn]  The  pfs.  are 
pfs.  of  indef.  past,  H.  17,  3;  GK.  106  d.  The  impf.  is  adjectival.  —  'OOPDi] 
As  thus  reconstructed,  introduces  a  circ.  clause.  —  6.  ion]  Emphatic. — 
mSyo]  The  parallel  mSi  shows  that  p  is  not  comparative,  but  neg.;  so  GK. 
1 19  w ;  cf.  KS.  308  b. 

7-10.  IsraePs  wickedness . 

7.  oiNa]  U  sicut  Adam ;  ST  wo np  Kma.  Mich.  DlMp.  We.  01N3  (so  cod. 
554  of  De  Rossi,  and  Che.  EB,  coL  58).  Oort  ( ThT \  and  Em .),  nywa. 
Oet  oqpp.  Gr.  fwa.  Sellin  ( Beitrage ,  I.  168  f.),  01  ns.  Preuschen  {ZA IV. 
XV.  28;  so  Gardner),  opcto.  Pfeiffer  (cited  by  Sim.),  no-wa.  Che.  ( CB .) 

—  nay]  6  wapapalvtav  =s  nay,  agreeing  with  din. —  nna]  5b  =  'nna 
(so  Ru.,  Gardner).  —  ma]  6  Karetppbprpre p,  with  nySj  of  foil,  verse  as  subj. 
— 8.  iySj]  Oort,  SjSj.  —  'Syc]  6  ipyafrpdnj,  sg.  to  agree  with  nnp. —  napy 
did]  6  raphe vowa  (=  nay  (Cappellus),  or  n-oy  (St.),  or  nyap  (Vol.))  vdup 
(  =  O'O);  ’A.  wepixapw^s  hwb  at paros;  Z.  flttfxerai  hwb  aXparos;  0.  if  wrtpva 

abrijs  h<f>  atparos ;  X,  inroeiccXlfavea  Kal  do\otpovov<ra;  U  supplantata  sangu- 
- »  V  r  r 

ine;  Sb  |lov«^o  Bach.  01  on'apy,  their  footsteps  are  blood.  Oet. 

Dpi  napj^.  Ru.  d-jn  napy.  Val.  nijj^  (so  Hal.).  —  0.  onw  ow  'an ai]  &  xal 
h  Urx&*  ffov  hvdpbt  wet paroO;  'A.  xal  tat  Bvpebt  hvSptn  eb£u>vov;  Z.  teal  ats 
tppbaypa  hAKpbs  iveSpcvrov;  0.  .  .  .  retparov ;  Ef ,  in  X6xos  woXvxetplat 
\rjerpudjt ;  J?  et  quasi  fauces  virorum  latronum;  Sb  asL 

=  onna  rwa  rjnb 1  (Seb.,  et  a/.).  0  and  Sb  join  to  preceding  verse. 
Ru.  c”M  nanm.  GAS.  'snip.  Oet  'gtyH  S^na*.  Gardner,  nj  rw  |nan. 
Bach,  noptf  O'rwh  'j?qi  O'jqb  wan  anna  N^anji.  Marti,  onru  'rw  Nanps  or 

r  r  * 

jthn  'ap  onnaa.  —  n?n]  Read  wan  with  &  Upv^av  (Cap.,  Vol.).  Sb  oakokAj 
=  nan  (Seb.;  so  also  Oet.).  Ru.  wan.  Gardner,  warn.  Marti,  wan?. — 
D'jna]  Ru.  nnna.— yin]  #  joins  with  preceding;  so  Sb  )L*9e|^;  o86w 
K vplov.  Ru.  'mj  *n\  Hal.  and  Marti  transpose  to  foil.  mxn\ —  tot]  Oet. 
imnn,  (so  Marti),  which  should  foil.  nnar. —  near]  #  Zhu/uo,  as  obj.  of 
mrv;  so  Sb  and  Z.;  U  pergentes  de  Sichem.  Ru.  UD'arn,  for  '3  near.  We. 
considers  'an,  *pi,  and  iron'  corrupt.  — 10.  T8”  n'aa]  6  joins  to  v.*.  Read 
with  We.  SHn'33;  cf.  1016  Am.  5®  (so  Oort.  ThT.  and  Em.\  Preuschen, 
ZAtV.XV.30}  Ru.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  or]  6  joins  to  preceding. — 
onsnS  nur]  Sb  =  'H  njr.  We.  #n  n'jj  (so  Preuschen,  ZA  IV. 

XV.  30;  Now.,  Oet).  Oort,  #n  nar.  Gardner,  n^i.  Marti,  #h  ng. 
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7.  But  they  like  men  have  transgressed  the  covenant ]  Israel 
as  a  whole  is  spoken  of,*  not  merely  the  priests,f  nor  the 
prophets.}  Upon  the  whole  " like  men,”§  t\e.  after  the  manner 
of  men,  human-like,  is  to  be  preferred  to  “  like  Adam  ”  (for 
which  are  urged  ST  and  F ;  the  fondness  of  Hosea  for  early 
allusions,  cf.  23  910  n8  124;  the  other  occurrences  of  this  phrase, 
Jb.  3183  Ps.  827,  and  the  parallel  in  Rom.  514),  ||  because  of  (1)  0 
(z/.j.) ;  (2)  the  absence  of  any  account  of  a  covenant  with  Adam 
in  Genesis ;  (3)  the  fact,  that  not  until  P  is  o*UC  used  as  a 
proper  name ;  IT  (4)  this  is  satisfactory  in  sense,**  viz.  ordinary 
men,  who  have  not  had  the  privileges  accorded  to  Israel.  Ct 
the  reading  “  in  Admah  ”  (v.s. ;  cf.  1 18).  —  Have  transgressed  the 
covenant ]  This  does  not  refer  to  the  unknown  covenant  between 
Yahweh  and  Israel, ft  cf.  81;  but  to  an  ordinance  (cf.  2  K.114 
Je.  nfl  3418,18  Jb.  3 11  Ps.  10510).  Cf.  the  synonymous  phrase 
1T“C  ncn  (Gn.  1714  Dt.  3116  Ju.  21),  and  the  phrase  “the  book 
of  the  covenant,”  Ex.  247.  Notice  is  to  be  taken  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  renderings :  (1)  like  Edom,  they  broke  their  covenant 
with  Israel;}}  (2)  they  are  as  men  who  transgressed  the  cove¬ 
nant,  §§  or  who  break  a  covenant ;  ||  ||  (3)  they  in  Adam  (a  place) 
did  .  .  —  There  they  have  betrayed  me]  There  is  not  an 

adverb  of  time  as  in  Ps.  361*  53s ;  ***  nor  an  allusion  to  the  land 
which  had  received  so  many  benefits ;  ttt  nor  a  reference  to  the 
ceremonial  worship  ;  }}}  but  it  refers  to  certain  localities,  either 
unknown,  §§§  or  those  cited  in  the  following  verses,  ||  ||  ||  which  were 
the  scenes  of  the  sin  designated.  The  utterance  carried  with 
it  “a  gesture  of  indignation.”  f  —  8.  Gilead  is  a  city  of  evil¬ 
doers]  Much  difficulty  attaches  to  this  proper  name.  It  has  been 
taken  as  the  district  or  land  of  Gilead ;  or  the  cities  of 

Gilead  in  general ;  tttt  or  Jabesh- Gilead  ;  }}}}  or  Mizpah,  the 
capital  of  Gilead  ;  §§§§  probably  Mizpah,  or  in  any  case  a  seat  of 

*  Cal.,  Hd.,  Ke.,  Now.H,  et  at.  +  Sim.  t  AE.,  Hi.,  et  at. 

§  So  Ki.,  Cal.,  Sim.,  Hi.,  Hd.,  Mau.,  Ew.,  Che.,  GAS. 

||  So  Jer.,  Rashi,  Umb.,  Ke.,  Pu.(  Or.,  Wii.,  Hal. 

H  Budde,  Urge  sc  hie  hte,  161  ff.  •*  But  v.  Now. 

ft  Cf.  Kratzschmar,  Die  Bundesvorstellung,  106.  %%  Mich.  Ew.  ||  Hd. 

HI!  We. ;  Che.  EB.  art  Adam,  ***  Hi.  ttt  Ras.,  Ki.,  Bauer, 

ttt  Cal.  $§}  Ke.,  Now.  ||||||  Wii.,  Or.  TO  Che.  —*  Pu,  Ke.,  Or. 
tttt  Dathe.  tt||  Hi.  Ew.,  Mau.,  Sim. 
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worship;*  or  Ramoth  Gilead  (cf.  Jos.  21®  1  K.  4u).f  We  may 
understand  it  to  be  a  city  called  Gilead  mentioned  in  Ju.  io17, 
but  not  identified.  J  On  the  ground  of  some  codexes  of  &  of 
the  Lucian  revision  which  have  TaXyaXa,  Gilgal  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  (v.s. ;  cf.  4“  9“  1211).  —  Tracked  with  bloody  footprints ] 
The  versions  (v.s.)  except  S  are  far  wide  of  the  mark  and  give 
no  aid.  None  of  the  proposed  changes  of  text  seems  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  ;  cf.  1  K.  25.  Other  renderings  are  “  spotted,”  “  smeared,”  § 
“  hilly.”  ||  There  is  no  reference  to  historical  events  with  which 
we  are  familiar;  although  Hitzig  refers  it  to  the  murder  of 
Zechariah.  —  9.  Although  the  text  of  this  verse  is  hopelessly 
corrupt,  its  general  meaning  seems  clear,  viz.  that  the  priests  are 
really  bandits  occupying  the  highways  and  murdering  travellers. 
Of  the  four  lines  all  present  serious  difficulties  except  the  last. 
The  words  of  the  first  line  (p.r.)  have  been  taken  ( a )  thy 
strength  is  that  of  bandits  ft  but  no  good  analogy  for  this  ex¬ 
pression  can  be  found  (yet  cf.  Pr.  2029  Ne.  810) ;  (b)  assassins  in 
bands  (* * §3no),  i.e.  those  who  lie  in  wait  for  men,  in  companies  ** 
= companies  of  assassins;  but  this  is  harsh  and  unnatural;  (r)  in 
.  .  .  (the  name  of  some  city  having  originally  stood  where  we 
now  have  *3n)  is  a  band  of  robbers ,  thus  corresponding  to  Gilead 
of  v.5;ft  ( d )  the  priest  is  a  robber  \\  (jro),  but  this  will  make  the 
C^ro  of  the  next  line  tautological ;  (e)  as  one  hides  robbers ,  the 
priests  hide  themselves,  §§  but  this  gives  no  satisfactory  meaning. 
For  still  other  suggestions  v.s. ;  upon  the  whole  the  rendering 
And  as  bandits  lie  in  wait  for  a  man  ||  ||  (cf.  the  slight  variation 
secured  by  treating  etk  as  construct  with  D'THJ,  and  as  bandits 
lie  in  wait%%)  seems  best,  the  reference  being  to  the  wicked 
work  of  Israelitish  bandits  (cf.  71),  or  to  that  of  outside  nations 
like  Moab,  Aram,  etc.  (cf.  2  K.  5*  13s0).  For  other  cases  of 
T ru  in  this  sense  cf.  71  1  S.  30s* 15  23  2  K.  5®. —  The  priests  hide 
themselves  on  the  road ]  For  text,  v.s.  flRQL  reads  (so  does)  the 
gang  (or  company)  of  priests ,  i.e.  an  organized  company  (cf.  in 
later  times,  the  Pharisees  ***)  of  bad  priests,  but  yyi  must  be  taken 


•  We.  ||  Hi.  IT  CS. 

f  Ros.,  Hd.,  Wii.  ♦•GAS. 

X  Oort,  Now.  t+  Preuschen  ( v.s .). 

§  Ros.,  Or.  XI  Gardner. 

U 


§§  Bach.  (v.s.). 

HU  So  AV.,  RV. 

ira  Hi.,  Ew.,  Che. ;  cf.  Now. 

*•*  Che. 
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with  what  precedes.* — They  murder  those  going  to  Shechen] 
Some  have  regarded  noStf  as  =  nrm  DDtP,  with  one  consent  (d 
Zp.  3®);t  but  it  is  now  understood  to  be  the  proper  name, 
Shechem,  J  which  was  at  the  same  time  a  city  of  priests  and  i 
city  of  refuge  (Jos.  20T  2i81).  The  reference  is  to  the  abuse  of 
the  right  of  asylum  without  allusion  to  any  special  event,  c£ 
Ju.  19s5*45  i  K.  23lff\  §  If  yn  is  taken  with  what  precedes  (pj.), 
we  may  suppose  that  some  word  (eg.  D'Dbnn)  has  dropped  out 
Such  a  word  seems  necessary  to  secure  the  proper  length  of  the 
line.  —  Yea,  villainy  they  commit ]  '3  is  asseverative,  (  not  causa- 
tive.f  The  word  HOT  is  not  used  here  of  some  unnatural  crime 
(cf.  Lv.  1817 19®),**  nor  of  lewdness;  ft  but  of  general  wickedness 
which  was  deliberate,  thought  out,  i.e.  villany;  cf.  Pr.  id8  21*. 
— 10.  In  Bethel  I  have  seen  a  horrible  thing ]  In  Bethel  (pj.) 
is  better  than  fflWL,  in  the  house  of  Israel,  because  of  io15  Am.  5*, 
and  the  use  of  “  there  ”  in  v.10\  @’s  connection  of  this  word 

with  the  preceding  phrase  is  interesting  and  perhaps  right.  In 
any  case  Bethel  is  intended.  Jt  The  thing  seen  is  something  to 
cause  terror  (the  word  is  an  intensive  form  (v.i.),  cf.  Je.  I88),  and 
is  explained  by  what  follows.  —  There,  Ephraim,  thou  hast  played 
the  harlot ]  For  text,  v.s the  harlotry  is  both  literal  and  spiritual, 
since  the  latter  carried  with  it  the  former.  Israel’s  calf-worship 
in  Bethel  and  Dan  seems  to  be  the  occasion  of  these  accusa¬ 
tions. —  Israel  is  defiled ]  The  poetic  parallel  of  the  preceding. 

7.  hd.ii]  1  is  advers. ;  the  pron.  inserted  not  only  for  emphasis,  but  also  to 
give  prominence  to  01N3. —  3  rua]  Cf.  Ho.  57;  used  of  faithlessness  and 
deceit  in  various  human  relationships,  and  in  general  conduct;  3  occurs 
usually,  but  sometimes  jp,  cf.  Je.  3W. —  or]  K8.  373  k.  —  8.  ijtSj]  Emph. 
by  pos.  and  accentuation.  —  '*?j?d]  Cf.  Is.  312  Ps.  5*;  also  similar  use  of 
jn,  Mi.  21;  cf.  nSip,  Ps.  119*;  cf.  iptf,  Ho.  71.  —  oip]  |D  =  cause;  here  r 
sg.,  frequently  pi.  in  this  sense;  for  the  idea  of  the  land  polluted  by  blood, 
Nu.  35s*  Ps.  1068* — 9.  'on]  Here  inf.  cstr.,  GK.  23/,  75  aa;  not  inf.  abs* 
Ko.  225  b .  —  b”k]  May  be:  (a)  the  abs.  after  'ana,  onru  being  acc.  of 


*  So  ffiS;  cf.  Hal.’s  transpos.  (v.s.).  t  AE.,  Ki..  Cal.,  AV. 

J  Jer.,  Geb.,  Bauer,  Dathe,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  Ke.f  WflL,  SchuL, 
Or.,  Che.,  Reu.,  We.,  Now. 

{  Dathe,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Sim.,  Wii.,  Or.,  Now. 

||  Hi.,  Ew.,  Wii.,  Ke.,  Now.,  Reu. 

H  Pu.,  Or.  **  Ke. 


ft  Sim. 

U  So  Geb. 
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manner;  or,  (b)  a  cstr.  with  ~v  (v.s.) ;  cf.  K6.  232  a.  —  noamrnn']  An 
unusual  case  of  the  use  of  Maqqeph,  cf.  Gn.  6*  711.  —  nop®*]  Cf.  npa.r,  Gn. 
3714  Jos.  241  GK.  93  j.  — 10.  rmnyp]  Of  the  form  qatlftl,  GK.  84  b,  m  (cf. 
mntf  Jer.  4310  [K*th.]),  with  the  addition  of  (and  the  fern.  end.  nT);  cf. 
mnpr,  Je.  580  2314;  also  n-yjjw,  Je.  i8ls. 

VI.  11-Vn.  2.  Ephraim ,  to-day  hardened  in  sin ,  will  in  the 
future  discover  his  iniquity . 

11.  mw  oj]  0  koI  ’Io6$ a,  joining  with  v.10.  Gr.  ( Monatsschrifi  f  Gesch .  u. 
IViss.  d.  Judenthums,  1887,  p.  528)  rivn  oj.  —  V?  *vxp  nr]  0  Apxov  (=  ntf, 
Aramaicizing  (Vol.))  pvydw  ereavrf ;  E,  irape<ncc6a£c  travrbw  els  rb  ticOepi- 
aOifvai;  V  pone;  &  .  ^  Gr.  iS  ffc  Pj;  (?).  Read  with  Che.,  P'r  (so 
Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Ru.  otf  supposing  that  something  like  awn  hS  pS 

neaS  has  dropped  out  from  after  or.  Bauer,  nr,  addressed  to  Judah.  Oort 
would  read  nr  as  imv.  We.  takes  this  and  u  h  as  a  gloss  on  Stnr'S  'Kina  (71) 
(so  Now.,  who  also  rejects  11  •  as  a  later  addition;  similarly  Marti,  Rel.  119, 
and  Dodekapropheton ;  Preuschen,  ZAIV.  XV.  31 ;  cf.  Oort  and  Oet). — 
VII.  1.  *r'S  'H cna]  0  joins  to  611  (so  also  We.  and  Che.  (CB.))  and  seems  to 
read  a  (lr)  for  a  (so  also  Ew.,  Oort,  Marti).  Bach.  (TV.)  Sk-W'S  'PK->a. 
We.  and  Now.  consider  these  words  “  ganz  verloren.”  —  nSjjl]  We.  om.  1  (so 
Now.,  Oort  ( Em.),  Che.  (CB.),  Marti;  but  cf.  Oet.).  —  nijn]  0&U®  sg.  (so 
Marti).  Meinhold  (p.  84),  n  'njn't  Marti,  nn-p  •v  n. —  npr]  $  adds 
—  Kia>  ajn]  Add  nnja  with  0,  whose  vpbs  aMw  is  probably  an  error 
for  rpbs  oIkop  (so  Oet,  Marti,  Now.3) ;  cf.  the  parallel  pna.  Bach.  (/V.) 
*»3  O'axn  (Gr.  also  reads  for  ma%  but  retains  in  sg.).  Ru.  inserts  *pSp 
before  ma'  and  transposes  these  words  with  the  remainder  of  the  verse 
to  precede  on  'awa  and  form  the  close  of  611.  —  tvu  djpd]  0  iKStdfoKutv 
(=etfa)  perhaps  to  be  corrected  to  sreipar^js,  cf.  69  (Vol.);  2. 

4k86ow  84  \y<rr4fpu>p;  E7,  \urro8frrrjs  84  refer,  U  spolians  latrunculus ; 
Sb  | ^  — 2.  'aSS  now  Sai]  Read  *aSa  nop  Sa.  0  joins  with 

v.1  and  renders  8w<os  a\ jtnfSwrir  d>*  $8ovres  rjj  Kap8l$  abrur,  which  Vol.  ex¬ 
plains  as  a  double  rendering,  8wm  <rvd  being  a  later  correction  of  wf  q.8orres, 
which  represents  an  original  onorpa.  Bach.  (/V.)  proposes  'Sa  onona  nanS 
as  the  original  text  of  0.  Gr.  *Sa  nom  Ski.  We.  and  Now.  suspect  the 
text — D133D]  Bach.  (/V.)  lapn.  Hal.  '^aao. 

11.  Judah y  for  thee  also  is  set  a  harvest ]  An  evident  gloss  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  later  writer  by  the  sins  of  Judah  which  so  resembled 
those  here  charged  to  Israel.  Taking  the  J9EI&,  TO,  much  variety 
of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  subject ;  was  it  Judah  preparing  a 
harvest  for  Israel  *  (but  in  this  case  DJ  is  difficult)  ;  or  Israel, f  or 


•AE.,  CaL 


f  Bauer. 
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Yahweh,*  doing  the  same  for  Judah ;  or  is  the  verb  to  be  treated 
as  impersonal  —  one  has  set  for  thee ,  etc.  ?  f  It  is  better  to  read 
rrti  ( v.s . ;  cf.  Ps.  10420),  the  passive  participle.  Judah,  adds  the 
reader,  will  also  suffer  disaster!  (cf.  87  io13;  also  Is.  1711  28** 
Je.  5 138)  just  as  Ephraim,  for  has  she  not  committed  the  same 
sins?  Unsatisfactory  is  the  meaning  branch  (cf.  Jb.  4*  i8M  29®) 
=  it  has  grafted  a  branch  ( Le .  of  the  impurity  mentioned  in  v.*) ;  5 
and  entirely  aside  is  the  idea  that  the  harvest  is  to  be  taken  in  a 
good  sense,  viz.  blessing,  deliverance.  1  —  When  I  would  turn  tkt 
captivity  (or  fortune )  of  my  people ]  See  Am.  914.  The  grounds  for 
treating  this  phrase  as  a  gloss  are  by  no  means  so  clear  (vj.)  in 
this  passage  as  in  some  others ;  and  while,  in  general,  the  clause 
may  be  taken  as  post-exilic,  something  may  be  said  for  its  pre* 
exilic  authorship  here,  especially  if  the  more  general  of  the  two 
interpretations  is  adopted.  The  reference  is  not  to  an  actual 
return  from  captivity nor  merely  to  the  bringing  of  the  people 
back  to  God,**  but  rather  to  the  coming  of  a  time  of  blessing  or 
good  fortune.ft  It  is  therefore  in  any  case  parallel  with  the  first 
clause  in  71  and  to  be  taken  with  it.  H — VII.  1.  When  I  would 
heal  Israel ]  i.e.  when  in  mercy  I  would  visit  Israel,  when  my  heart 
would  prompt  me  to  forgive  her;  cf.  5“  n3  Je.  1714.  a  is  better 
than  3  ( v.s .).  Perhaps  with  Nowack  we  should  understand  that 
the  apodosis  has  been  dropped  out  of  the  text,  since  it  is  difficult 
so  to  regard  rte)  (v.i.) ;  or  with  Bachmann  we  should  change  the 
text  (viz.  'nins,  when  I  look  at)  to  adapt  it  to  the  apodosis ;  the 
former  suggestion  is  the  more  satisfactory.  Perhaps  this  line  read 
like  this,  “  my  hope  and  desire  is  frustrated.”  —  For  the  guilt  of 
Ephraim  discovers  itself  ]  Something  (v.s.)  has  been  lost  with 
which  the  '  of  nbtti  was  connected.  The  verb  is  to  be  taken  of 
the  past  or  present,  §§  and  not  of  the  future.  ||  ||  It  is  Israel’s  past 
and  present  sin  which  makes  it  impossible  now  to  relieve  her  of 
the  threatening  calamity.  On  Wellhausen’s  suggestion  for  omis¬ 
sion  of  \  v.s.  —  And  the  evils  of  Samaria  .  .  .  ]  Here  a  word  is 
needed  to  complete  the  parallelism  as  well  as  the  metre,  —  per- 

*  Geb.,  Pu.  f  Ros.,  Hd.,  Schm.,  Ke.,  Or. 

X  Bauer,  Dathe,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Wii.,  Now.,  Che.,  Reu.  §  Ew.  |  Pu.t  Or. 

1i  Pu.,  Wii.,  Schm.  **  Ke.,  McC.  ft  Now.  tt  So  •.  Ew. 

§§  Ras.,  AE.,  Cal.,  Ros.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  We.,  Now.  Oil  Theod.,  Ew.,  Che. 
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haps  appear  (i*CO). —  How  they  practise  fraud ]  *2  here  might 
also  mean  for .  nptt  =  corruption  of  every  kind*  (Je.  618  810) 
rather  than  idolatry ;  f  cf.  npv  ran,  Mi.  6“  Is.  59s. — the  thief 
comes  into  the  house ]  Two  illustrations  of  the  character  of  the 
times  are  given,  one  the  prevalence  of  ordinary  thieving,  the  other 
(y.i.)  that  of  highway  robbery.  For  the  words,  into  the  house ,  v.s. 
The  imperfect  represents  the  frequency  of  this  act.  —  And  bandits 
roam  abroad  without ]  Cf.  69.  —  2.  They  are  not  steadfast  in  their 
heart ]  For  text,  v.s.  Another  doubtful  clause,  the  use  of  the 
preposition  b  being  uncommon,  @  having  evidently  something 
different ;  X  and  although  connection  with  the  following  clause  is 
demanded,  it  is  difficult  to  find.  Something  is  gained  by  substi¬ 
tuting  2  for  bf  but  j|H 8T  they  say  not  =  they  think  not  is  hopeless. 
On  this  use  of  nan,  cf.  Dt.  25s,  and  for  the  general  characteristic 
here  affirmed,  viz.  lack  of  loyalty,  fickleness,  cf.  4lf-  67  713  io4 13 
nu  121. — A/I  their  evil  I  will  record ]  i.e.  remember  and  punish  ; 
cf.  8W  99  Je.  1410  4421.  —  Now  their  deeds  have  encompassed  them'] 
i.e.  as  witnesses  of  their  crimes,  §  or  have  beset  them  about  so  that 
they  are  entangled.  The  situation  is  that  of  the  past  and  present, 
and  not,  as  some  maintain,  ||  the  future  (cf.  28  419  Am.  311  Is.  13s). 
The  result  is  strongly  introduced  by  now .  —  They  have  come  to  be 
before  me]  A  restatement  of  the  fact  already  given  in  71. 

11.  pot]  Cf.  Am.  914;  also  Kd.  3291.  —  VII.  1.  On  the  difference 
between  3  and  3,  cf.  BDB.  90  f.  and  454  b ;  the  two  are  frequently  inter¬ 
changed  by  copyists.  —  nSm]  If  the  apod,  after  prec.  clause,  1  has  its  com¬ 
mon  use,  K5.  4157;  otherwise  something  has  been  omitted  with  which  1  had 
originally  a  connection  (v.s.). —  r'jn]  Fem.  pi.  with  neut.  idea  frequent; 
masc.  pi.  only  in  Ps.  78*®;  K6.  245  a.  —  ovd  m3']  Chiasm,  with  change  of 
tense,  Ko.  155.  —  2.  S3]  Only  used  in  more  formal  speech. — 033SS]  Ordinarily 
the  shorter  form  3S  occurs  in  earliest  poetry,  Amos  and  Hosea ;  v.  Briggs’s 
“  Study  of  the  Use  of  3S  and  33S  in  the  O.  T.,”  in  Semitic  Studies  in  Memory 
of  Dr.  Kohut ,  Berlin,  1897,  and  BDB.  —  vci]  Cf.  K6.  389  c,  who  suggests 
rn\  a  '  being  dropped  after  uo. 

3-7.  Repentance  is  impossible ;  the  situation  is  hopeless . 

8.  DPJH3]  &  has  noun  in  pi.  Ru.  on  basis  of  ®  pnnpnD3.  — 

Read  with  We.  in»D'  (so  Oort,  Em.;  Val.,  Now.,  Marti);  but  cf.  Oet. — 


*  Cal.,  Ros.,  Now.11,  et  at.  t  Jer.,  Theod. 

§  Mau.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Or.,  Reuss. 


t  We.,  Now. 
||  Ros.,  Hi. 
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V?d]  6$,  0.,  pi.,  but  still  construe  it  as  obj.  of  mD®"  (so  Ru.).  —  lyvrrar] 

Sb  connects  with  preceding.  —  ony]  Sb  joins  to  foil,  verse  and  reads  onnr.- 
4.  We.,  Now.,  and  Marti  treat  this  verse  as  a  gloss  on  v.6,  while  Oet.  would 
place  it  after  v.6.  GAS.  suggests  that  if  there  be  a  gloss,  it  begins  with 
na*”. — O'CHJD  oSa]  These  words,  foil.  Sb,  are  to  be  connected  with  one  of 
v.8  (so  Houtsma  (TAT.  IX.  62),  We.,  Now.).  Oort  (TAT.  and  Em.)  reads 
CPnsjp  oSa  on  basis  of  E',  eh  rb  /xoix^beiw  4ktt vpovpuevou  —  notes  nn;a]  $ 
KatSfjtevos  els  rtyiv  =  (Vol.) ;  U  suceensus  a  coquenie .  Read  with  Oort 
(TAT.  and  Em.)  victe  on  nya  (so  We.,  Val.,  Now., Oet.).  New.  note^n  nj?a(?). 
HaL  no md  'a. — na®”]  6  KaraKabparos;  %  conbustio.  VoL,  foil.  Grabe,  cor¬ 
rects  to  Karaxaiparos.  GAS.  suggests  nanS  pm  as  original  text  of  0.— 
tj;d]  6  dxb  rijs  </>\oybs  =  nyap  (so  also  Oort  (TAT.  and  Em.),  VaL,  Now, 
Oet.).  H  flam  mac .  %  !■&■!  «g  V>  U  paululum  civitas .  E',  xpbs  Sktyt  ^ 

1l  w&Xts.  Gr.  -vyanc(?).  HaL  -vyac.— wxcn  ip  py a  piSe]  61  dvd  1 

xeo)t  err  taros  tots  rod  fyfuoOijvat  ainb ;  £  -Ul;  ' 

tt  pen  kS  ty  KIT’S  pSd  pye;  V  «  commixtione  fermenti  donee  fermentaretv  , 
/o/frwi.  Ru.,  by  comparison  with  v.7  •  6,  which  he  considers  a  repetition  of  this  1 
verse,  secures  the  foil,  text :  oyp  n>ath  oneK  oaS  nnya  -wjna  \orv  o'BWO  ov. 
Marti  transposes  and  reads:  on  Tr»  njjK  D'bk  |d  oSa  on  nyh  *vun  >c:.— 

0.  uaSo  ov]  6  both  nouns  pi.;  Sb  2d  noun  pi.;  so  many  Heb.  Ms s.  Oort 
(TAT.)  sugg.  ddv  (but  in  Em.  ova)  oaSc.  Ru.  reads  orvaSs  and  takes 
OV  as  a  corruption  of  some  such  vb.  as  “they  have  stupefied.”  Gardner 
om.  ov  as  a  dittog.,  1  arising  from  preceding  1  and  D  from  folL  d.  Marti, 
on  and  wnfcn  for  D'nr.  —  )Snn]  6  ffp£avro ;  so  SbV  =  *Snn  (so  also  Dathe, 
New.,  Hi.,  Houtsma).  Gr.  Mhnn(?).  Hal.  nSnn  (so,  independently.  Gard¬ 
ner).  Oet.  —  non]  6  OvpoGodai ;  SbY  also  have  infin.  (so  also  Dathe, 
New.).  Gr.  p  npno  (so  Oet.,  Hal.).  Gardner,  lDn.  Muller  (SA'.  1904, 
p.  1 25),  p;  on'pn. —  m  Sb  both  words  pi.  Gr.  'r*  yov(  ?).  We.  and  Now. 
consider  these  and  foil,  words  corrupt.  Oet.  DVfSn  vy  «dh.  Oort  connects 
7®>D  with  preceding  context.  Ru.  Dnvn  vyytfp(?).  Gardner  sugg.  cw 
for  the  last  word.  Redslob  om.  vs.8"7  as  a  marginal  gloss  on  vs.3- 4. — 6.  lav] 

6  dveKauOrjaav ;  Sb  =  nnp  (Seb.);  U  applicaverunt ;  'A.,  2.,  0.  Ijyyurap. 
Read,  with  ©,  n?a  (Vol.).  Cappellus  explained  6  as  =  lann;  Gr.  =  vnp; 
Bauer  =  ianx.  Michaelis  reads  'anp  (so  Bockel,  New.,  WRS.).  Schorr  (cited 
by  We.),  oan, 7  (so  Che.,  Perles  ( Analekten ,  32),  We.,  Oet.,  Now.8).  Marti, 
rnn.  Ru.  considers  it  a  corrupted  correction  of  the  foil.  oann.  Oort  and  Val 
connect  first  two  words  of  v.®  with  v.6.  —  oaS]  6  transl.  by  pi.  and  makes  it 
subj.  of  ianp.  —  oanwa]  6  to  r$  Karapdaoeiv  abrobs,  joining  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  (Vol.,  folL  Bahrdt,  corrects  to  KarapaaOa  1,  which  represents  *n 
original  nnw);  Sb  ^oquflViso;  U  cum  insidiarctur  eis;  'A.,  2.,  0.  ipc&ptveir ; 

VL  privpaanio.  Schorr,  oa  nya  (so  Che.,  Gr.,  Perles  ( Analekten ,  37),  We, 
Now8).  Ru.  oan,?3.  Oet.  ^anna.  Marti  om.  as  gloss.  — 18»']  6  freely,  vnov 
.  .  .  ty€x\b<T0rj.  Houbigant,  ]vy  (so  Bdttcher,  W7u.).  WRS.  (Prop A.  413) 
treats  it  as  =  pt >p\  —  ohuk]  Read  dpbk  with  Sb  so  ®  and  many 
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Heb.  Mss*  (so  Dathe,  Wfl.,  Houtsma  ( ThT IX.),  Schm.,  Che.,  WRS. 
(Proph.  413),  We.,  Val.,  Ru.,  Gu.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Oet.,  Marti).  6  ’E Qpdift 
(ao  New.,  Gr.);  V  coqutns  eos ;  'A.  6  aiaaup ;  0.  6  Tea  up  ;  2.  pistor 
avTur.  Oort  (7A7*.  and  £m.)9  ogK. —  npa  KVi  npa]  6  wpul  ireyertyhi, 
dreKatthj.  Now.  "ya.  —  7.  Ru.  om.  first  three  words  as  a  repetition  from 
t.4. — ’V  dk  iSain]  Karifayer  irtfp ;  Ru.  V*  nSp*\. —  tScj]  Gr.  iSi\ 

3.  In  their  wickedness  they  anoint  kings ]  According  to  fR8C 
the  charge  made  is  that  the  highest  authorities,  the  royal  per¬ 
sonages,  indulge  in  the  most  sensual  pleasures;*  or  that  the 
king  is  rejoiced  by  the  violence  practised  and  boasted  of  (cf. 
Is.  3®  Pr.  ao8,26)  by  his  subjects,  f  It  is  better,  however,  to  read 
(cf.  84 10)  anoint  (v.s.) ;  the  thought  then  is  that  one  king  after 
another  comes  to  the  throne  through  acts  of  wickedness  and 
crime.  —  And  in  their  treacheries ,  princes ]  Secret  intrigue,  in¬ 
volving  faithlessness  to  both  fellow-man  and  God.  —  4.  Since 
they  are  all  adulterers ]  viz.  king,  princes,  and  people.  These 
words  belong  with  the  preceding  verse  as  a  circumstantial  clause.  J 
For  Oort’s  reading,  v.s.  —  They  are  like  a  burning  oven  whose 
baker ]  These  words,  with  the  remainder  of  v.4,  are  a  gloss  to 
v.6.  §  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  sentence,  and  this  distri¬ 
bution  of  letters  ( v.s .)  avoids  the  serious  difficulty  of  treating 
Ton  as  feminine.  —  Ceased  to  stir  up  the  flame']  Using  for 
fro.  g  — From  the  kneading  of  the  dough  until  its  leavening ]  i.e. 
during  the  period  in  which  fermentation  was  taking  place. 

Much  variation  has  arisen  in  the  interpretation  of  details :  eg.  Ew.,  as  the 
baker  rests  from  heating  only  a  short  time,  i.e .  while  he  is  compelled  so  to  do 
(viz.  during  the  few  hours  which  intervene  between  the  kneading  of  the 
dough  and  its  fermentation),  so  the  rulers  rest  from  inflaming  their  passions 
only  while  they  recuperate  their  strength  for  new  pleasures  (so  Ras.,  Hd.,  Pu.). 
Others  understand  that  the  greatest  heat  of  the  oven  is  from  the  kneading  of 
the  dough  to  its  leavening,  because  refuse,  not  wood,  is  used  for  fuel,  and 
some  hours  are  needed  to  secure  the  greatest  heat,  and  that  to  the  heat  of  this 
period  is  compared  their  passion  (Ki.,  Cal.,  Dathe,  Bauer,  Ros.,  Wu.,  Schm.). 
Some  desire  to  allegorize  the  statement  by  making  Israel  the  dough,  the  king 
the  baker  (cf.  Geb.,  Hi.);  others  think  that  actual  persons  and  events  are 


•  Che.,  GAS.  t  Bauer,  Ros.,  Pu.,  Or. 

%  Sb,  Houtsma,  We.,  Oort  ( vj .),  Val.,  Now. 

§  This  appears  from  (a)  the  repetitions  involved;  (4)  the  relation  to  v.6;  (c)  the 
use  of  '03  (va).  ||  So  0,  GAS.,  et  at. 
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referred  to,  but  that  these  are  now  unknown  to  us  (Reuss).  Some  make  t& 
fire  represent  lust,  while  the  oven  is  the  heart;  thus :  44  The  baker  ceases  fa* 
kindling  when  the  oven  has  reached  a  certain  heat,  and  then  he  leaves  tk 
fire  to  smoulder,  till  the  fermentation  of  the  dough  is  complete,  and  a  fresk 
heating  is  necessary.  So  after  passion  has  once  been  gratified,  it  smoddeti 
for  a  time,  but  is  afterward  kindled  to  a  greater  heat  than  before,  when  sooe 
attractive  object  comes  within  its  range  ”  (Che.;  so  Now.). 

i 

5.  On  the  day  of  our  king  they  are  become  sick]  DT*,  =  0*  \ 
the  day ,  has  been  omitted  as  a  case  of  dittography  (vj.)  ;  read  in 
the  plural ;  *  translated  by  day  ;  f  interpreted  as  the  day  on  which  ; 
the  king  was  chosen,  \  the  annual  coronation  day,  §  the  birthday  |  , 
(Gn.  40® ;  cf.  Mat.  148),  any  festival  day  appointed  by  the  king,!  ! 
—  in  any  case  a  day  of  carousal.  our  king,  has  been  read 

in  plural.**  ibnn,  they  are  become  sick,  or  have  made  thcmsckes 
sick  is  to  be  taken  with  princes  as  the  subject ;  ff  others  treat  it  as 
a  causative  =  they  made  him  (i.c.  the  king)  sick ;}}  or  derive  it 
from  bbn,  to  profane,  §§  or  begin .  ||  ||  —  The  princes,  with  fetter from 
wine~\  The  result  of  drunken  carousal.  Many  render  from  At 
heat  of  wine  /TIT  but  it  is  perhaps  stronger;  cf.  Mi.  i*  210.***  Of 
no  value  is  the  suggestion,  non  (cf.  Gn.  2iu)  =  bottles  full  of 
wine.fft  —  He  stretched  forth  his  hand  with  loose  fellows]  Very 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  understand.  V.s.  for  suggested 
readings,  none  of  which  is  satisfactory,  except  perhaps  that  of 
Gardner,  who  reads  D'snn  for  0*206.  Some  kind  of  association 
or  familiarity  has  been  generally  understood,  either  with  drinking 


*«. 

f  So  Oort  (vj.)  whose  translation  of  the  verse  is:  "  By  day  the  princes  make  their 
king  sick;  he  is  inflamed  in  long  succession  with  wine,  and  holds  forth  with 
scorners  whenever  they  are  near  him.”  This  joins  "J^D  with  preceding  clause,  and 
connects  mp  '3  of  v.®  with  vA  Against  this  rendering  Now.  urges  the  meaning¬ 
less  ccv  which  calls  for  a  contrasted  nS'S;  the  difficulty  of  understanding  iSvi; 
the  unusual  position  of  non  as  obj.  of  *]Wd;  the  use  of  ye*c  in  such  a  connec¬ 
tion  ;  the  meaningless  13"V>  '3 ;  and  the  very  doubtful  use  of  the  phrase  "in  T  to 
denote  the  idea  of  good  fellowship. 

X  Rashi,  AR,  Ki.  $  Cal.,  Geb.,  Che.  ||  Bauer,  Wii.,  Schm.,  Ew.,  Che. 

U  Marck,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Sim.  *♦  QSb,  and  many  Heb.  Mss. 

++  Rashi,  Bauer,  Ros.,  Ew.,  Or.,  Che.,  We.,  Now.  AE^  Ki.,  Pu. 

Geb.  HU  ST,  Hi.,  Wii.,  et  a/,  (vj.). 

WI  Rashi,  Geb.,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Hd..  Wii.,  Or.,  Che.,  We.  •••  Ew.,  GAS. 

ftt  AE,  Ki.,  CaL  %XX  Marti  om. 54  as  a  corrupt  gloss* 
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companions  (cf.  i  S.  2217  Ex.  231),*  or  with  conspirators  in  a  law¬ 
less  project.f  Wellhausen  considers  this  a  reference  to  the  con¬ 
spiracy  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  last  king  (or  perhaps 
the  last  legitimate  king).  The  occasion  for  the  murder  was  a  ban¬ 
quet  given  by  the  king  to  his  princes,  and  the  conspirators  were, 
not  these  same  princes,  but  some  unmentioned  individuals. — 
6.  For  like  an  oven  their  hearts  bum  with  their  intriguing']  This 
translation  (reading  nM  on  basis  of  @  for  *onp)  furnishes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  sense ;  something  which  cannot  be  said  of  \ JH8E,  for  which 
there  have  been  proposed  several  interpretations  (eg.  they  prepare 
beforehand,  J  bring  near  their  heart  to  evil  works,  §  turn,  H  make 
nearly  like, If  have  made  ready ;  **  they  draw  near,  like  an  oven  is 
their  heart,  etc. ;  ft  they  draw  near  together,  i.e.  king  and  scoff¬ 
ers  ;  X  t  they  have  brought  their  heart  into  their  ambush  as  into 
the  oven,  cf.  Ju.  1913  Ps.  9110 ;  §§  they  have  laid  their  cursing  to 
their  heart  as  to  an  oven ;  ||  ||  they  have  made  their  hearts  like  an 
oven  with  their  intriguinglflf),  nor  of  most  of  the  emendations 
suggested  ;  eg.  their  inward  part  is  like  an  oven ,  their  heart  bums 
in  them ;  ***  for  like  an  oven  is  their  heart  within  them;fff 
for  their  inward  part  is  like  an  oven9  their  heart  like  a  smoke - 
hole.  JtJ  The  "3  does  not  carry  the  thought  back  to  v.4,  §§§  nor 
does  it  connect  v.6  with  n'Wlb,  ||  ||  ||  but  serves  as  an  asseverative 
particle.1T  The  thought,  in  general,  is  that  of  conspiracy,  which 
is  kept  secret  while  it  is  maturing,  but  which  after  a  period  breaks 
out.  The  night  is  the  time  for  development ;  in  the  morning  it 
becomes  public.  There  seems  to  be  no  basis  for  the  attempts  of 
many  commentators  to  connect  this  language  with  specific  classes 
or  events ;  Ifllf  the  reference  is  rather  to  the  many  conspiracies  and 
murders  following  Jeroboam  II.****  —  All  night  their  anger  sleeps ] 
With  DTOM,  or  DfiK,  instead  of  DHBk  (v.s.).  There  seems  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  changing  the  text  to  read  smokes  tttt  (r'-r.)  instead  of  sleeps . 
The  anger  is  that  of  the  conspirators  against  those  who  are  to  be 
their  victims ;  this  sleeps  only  in  the  night.  —  In  the  morning  it 


•  Dathe,  Cal.,  Ros.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  Or.  +  Che.,  We.  \  Rashi,  Cal.  {  Ki. 

(I  Geb.  H  Ew.  **  Pu.  ft  Sim.  Jt  Bbttcher,  Schm.  §{  Ke.  jjll  Or. 
1TO  GAS.  •**  Schorr,  (cited  by  We.),  et  at.  ( v.s .).  f++  Ru.  Oet 

§§§  Sim.,  Ke.  HIIII  Hi.,  Wii..  et  at.  WTO  Hi.,  Ew.,  Or. 
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blazes  like  a  flame  of  fire .  —  7.  All  of  them  glowing  like  an  open] 
This  is  either  an  unnecessary  repetition  from  v.4,  or  if  v.4  (beginning 
with  to)  *  is  a  gloss  ( v.s .),  it  resumes  in  a  single  line  the  thought 
expressed  figuratively  in  v.#,  preparatory  to  the  presentation  of  the 
same  thought  in  literal  form.  The  order  of  words  shows  that  this 
clause  is  subordinate ;  it  expresses  the  occasion  of  the  actions  next 
described.  The  entire  people  are  represented  as  filled  with  the 
passion  of  conspiracy,  and  consequently — they  devour  their  ruled] 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  reigns  of  Zechariah,  Shallum,  Men- 
ahem,  Pekahiah  were  respectively  six  months,  one  month,  six 
years,  one  year.  These  were  followed  by  Pekah  (six  years)  and 
Hoshea  (eight  years).  In  the  period  of  about  twenty  years  six  kings 
sat  on  the  throne ;  cf.  2  K.  154  The  term  commonly  ren¬ 

dered  judges ,  here  means  rulers ,  i.e.  the  nobles,  including  kings 
and  princes.  It  is  frequently  applied  to  kings,  cf.  Is.  40®  Ps.  2*. 

—  All  their  kings  have  fallen ]  A  poetic  parallel  for  the  preceding 
line.  Some  fell  by  assassination,  others  by  the  hand  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  This  statement  could  not  have  been  written  earlier  than 
Menahem's  time. — No  one  among  them  calling  for  me]  A  circum¬ 
stantial  clause  added  to  give  a  prophetic  touch  to  the  historical 
statement  which  preceded.  Notwithstanding  the  serious  situation 
(“  four  regicides  within  forty  years  ”)  none  among  the  people  \ 
(cf.  vs.a  10 14- 16),  rather  than  the  princes,  §  call  on  Yahweh  for  help. 

4.  oSa]  Subj.  of  circ.  cl.  joined  with  prec.  —  ids]  Poet,  for  a;  ct  Su  137; 

is  another  form  of  no,  what ;  the  usage  is  a  pleonastic  one;  cf.  Arab.  L§ 
in  l+J. —  nun]  No  art.,  according  to  K8.  299/,  because  the  accompanying 
attribute  does  not  denote  a  permanent  characteristic. — ncMD  *"njna]  On  basis 
of  the  fern.  n_  without  accent  is  discussed,  GK.  80  £;  and  D  as  denot¬ 

ing  agent,  K5.  107.  —  'nxon]  is  subj.  —  6.  p'D]  On  prep,  after  cstr.  H.  9. 
2  b\  K5.  336  Wj  and  note  the  om.  of  |o  from  nun,  where  it  is  syntactically 
required;  Ko.  33011.  —  D'XxV]  Not  Qal  ptep.,  but  P81el,  with  D  omitted. 

—  6.  ipa  . . .  'SrrSs]  Emph.  pos.;  acc.  of  time.  —  nanS]  instead  of  a  or  i 

before  n,  in  the  second  syl.  before  the  tone ;  cf.  onrn ;  GK.  27  q .  —  7.  D*u] 
Subj.  introd.  circ.  cl.  —  )Sa*n]  =  Impf.  frequent.,  describing  the  repeated  con¬ 
spiracies;  Dr.  §113  (4),  a.  —  Chiastic  order.  —  mpT*]  T** 


*  So  Ru.  (vj.). 

t  For  an  account  of  the  seditions  and  conspiracies  which  filled  this  period, 
v.  WRS.  Proph.  151  ff.;  Sta.  GVI.  I.  575-602. 
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verse  closes  as  it  began  with  a  circ.  cl.,  the  two  intervening  lines  being 
arranged  chiastically. 

§  9.  The  confusion  of  fhe  nation,  f-8*.  Israel  is  losing 
herself  among  the  nations,  and  yet  she  is  blind  to  the  fact. 
In  her  arrogance  she  is  turning  away  from  her  God,  thus  chal¬ 
lenging  his  punishment.  Israel  is  a  silly  dove  turning  hither  and 
thither,  only  to  be  caught  in  the  net ;  78 *"12.  Destruction  awaits 
her ;  for  against  me,  though  ready  to  redeem  her,  she  has  lied. 
Instead  of  sincere  worship,  her  people  merely  howl  for  com  and 
wine,  and  cut  themselves  and  rebel.  They  desire  evil ;  they  are 
a  deceitful  bow;  their  princes  shall  perish;  713"16.  Assyria  is 
about  to  attack  them ;  they  may  cry  unto  me,  but  it  will  not  avail, 
for  they  have  spumed  the  good ;  81-*. 

In  this  piece  we  may  note :  (1)  a  change  of  measure,  the  lines  containing, 
for  the  most  part,  four  words  instead  of  three;  (2)  a  remarkable  use  of 
parallelism,  the  entire  piece  falling  into  couplets;  (3)  an  apparent  grouping 
of  these  couplets  in  pairs;  (4)  a  division  into  three  strophes,  the  first  having 
three  such  pairs  of  couplets,  i.e.  twelve  lines;  the  second  the  same;  while  the 
third,  which  forms  the  climax  to  the  whole  piece,  contains  one  such  pair,  or 
four  lines;  (5)  a  more  conspicuous  effort  than  has  heretofore  been  noted  to 
introduce  those  points  which  conduce  to  symmetry.  In  the  arrangement  here 
proposed  the  following  modifications  of  the  text  are  adopted:  (1)  the  clause 
ompS  poeo  oi'D'K  in  12 9  is  transferred  to  follow  immediately  upon  v.10 *.  (2)  It 
is  understood  that  the  line  now  consisting  of  dick  'sjki  (v.Wc)  is  incomplete, 
two  words  being  lost.  (3)  The  words  OJpS  1?  (716)  we  treated  as  a  gloss. 
(4)  The  two  clauses  forming  the  second  half  of  8l,  beginning  fp\  are  treated 
as  a  later  interpolation. 

8.  D'opa]  9  tv  roif  Xootf  c ibrov  =  vops.  —  SSi3n'  inn]  9  ct tvepdywTo; 
Syr.-Hex.  Kin  bSnno.  Oet.  S'3?  Kin  (so  Marti,  Now.3) ;  Gardner,  S'S3  n\n.  — 
O'PDn]  Gr.  om.  as  dittog.  —  njp]  9  tyxpv<plas ;  so  U  subcinericius  panis  ; 
E',  tv  ffwobiq.  T€<T<rbfuvo*  Apros.  —  nznun  'S3]  jb  adds  ;  so  & 

979 

Hence  Ru.  S?Kn  n^inn  kSs. —  9.  Sb  supplies  IIaoi  at  beginning.  —  pi'] 
9  *yw;  hence  Ru.  p3\  — oj]  V  sed  et .  — 13  npnt]  9  t^tjvOrjffav  afarf; 
E',  tfdrf  rvyxA vwv;  Sb  01^  v*qjJ;  pjnoc;  U  effusi  sunt  in  eo.  Ru. 
>npTn  3in;  Gr.  13  nnnr  (so  BDB.(?));  Oet.  n  n^j  (so  Marti,  Now.3).— 

10.  njpi]  9  kolI  Tawciporityffcrau;  so  Sb  and  T;  cf.  5®.  —  kSi]  Oet.  om. 

pkt  Ss3]  9  tv  waff i  robrois;  so  U  in  omnibus  his  ;  Sb  om.  —  12  c.  01'D'k] 

Ru.  I'D'K;  Oet  0TPk(?);  Gr.  (so  Now.,  Oet.,  Hal.,  et  at .).  Marti, 

onOK  =  onOMK. — ompS  pors]  9  tv  rf?  Ak ojj  rrjs  dXtyews  abrQv,  reading  onpnS 
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(Cap.,  Vol.,  Now.),  or  omxS  (Cap.);  Sb  >jJt  =  orW> 

(Seb.) ;  2.  puaprvplas  [airr&v]  ;  ®  pnnxpS  *poen  bp  =  onsyS  yfcra  (SIbl, 
Seb.) ;  U  and  ’A.  =  J$U&.  Ru.  onnjrc  Straps;  Gr.  omryS  yes?  or  &rntf; 
HaL  ~rpS  pctf?  or  p Dtfja;  Oet.  onjn  Sy  oatf  (cf.  Marti);  Gardner,  para 
omsS.  M  tiller  (SAT,  1904,  p.  125)  oxnS  nra. — 11.  nop)  Sb  ©^|  =  iro 
(Seb.).  —  -ne>K]  Gr.  rnnsta. — 12.  -WKa]  Sb  ®  "ini«a  =  -ipio.— yv^] 
El,  Koirj  •  6ti  kclI  Koivjj  wdrres  i^ijpapT^Kaaiw,  — 18.  onS  ie*]  H  MXeuoi  dsn; 

^  y  y  p  * 

St  ,0 au^i.  IM  I  LaaS;  'A.  t popofi^  afoot t ;  E',  iKvopOfyrorrai ;  0.  roXo*- 
Tupla.  Gr.  onS  tk. —  '3j*n]  Ru.  om.  %  — 14.  oaSa]  €*>  al  xapSUu  a  four,  as 
subj.  of  ippT,  omitting  a;  Sb  ^ooi  ^o. — omaasro]  j$  s g.  noun; 

'A.,  2.  dceXyus;  Sm.  (AW1  125),  oiVnKtfp;  Oet.  omnaicte.  Read,  with  Gard¬ 
ner,  on^narD.  —  nw]  Read,  with  Bf  Karcrd/iporro,  mun'  (so  also  Houtsma, 
Seb.,  Vol.,  Che.,  Gr.,  We.,  Gu.,  Ru.,  RV.  m.,  Now.,  GAS.,  BOB.,  Oet,  Marti, 
et  al.).  U  ruminabani;  Sb  ’A.  xepucrwwrro;  2.  ipLijpvxQm; 

E1  om.  Hal.  vn>jp\ —  n®>]  5b  e?fio©;  B  joins  with  foil,  verse, 
etJ0Tf<rav  =  mcp  (Cap.,  Vol.),  or  no'  (Gr.),  or  nay  (Wu.);  2.  t&icXirar;  E\ 
dvforrio’ar.  Ru.  imp;  Gr.  npi  (so  Hal.)  Read,  with  Houtsma,  n'o;  (so 
Now.,  Oet.).  Marti,  *Vnp,  using  'pid*  of  v.16.  — 15.  'Ppm  'mo*  'jxi] 
0  KdyCi  Karl(rxvffat  omitting  'PiD'  (so  also  Ru.  and  Oet.,  who  a  If*  om.  1 
from  before  ':«) ;  2.  iyu  6t  ixaldevov  afoofo  Perles  (Analekten,  60),  vnr; 
Gr.  dwo'.;  Hal.  'ivjpK.  —  onjynr]  Gardner,  dpn  'pn?.  Ru.  om.  v.M  as  break¬ 
ing  the  connection  and  repeating  v.18  in  form  and  thought  — 18.  131©']  Ru. 
laurel;  Oet.  ic*a\ —  Sj 1  kS]  B  els  oMfo  =  vh  bp  (Vol.);  Sb  yo^  jj  vL; 
U  ut  essent  absque  jugo  ;  2.  els  rb  pij  %x€lv  ^vybv;  E',  fm  Sidyaaiw  dm;  $vyoQ. 
New.  nb;  Oort,  iS'p>'  *b  (so  Val.,  Oet.),  or  S'pinS  kS;  Marti,  Sjan 
(AW.  147;  Ru.,  Now.;  but  cf.  Sellin,  Beitr&ge ,  IL  306);  Gr.  b'pv  kV?. 
—  pe*p]  Sellin  (Beitrage,  II.  306),  PCh. —  n*Dl]  8  irreraplvor;  2.  drear  pap- 
pJvov;  E't  btdarpoipov,  —  Dp?]  ©  and  0.  dr atbevc law  =  opno  (Gr.);  'A.  dvi 
ipfipipfo etas ;  E',  parlay ;  ®  PiDppo.  Ru.  pDgB.  Marti,  'DpjD.  —  W«rS] 

Oet.  Marti,  orpoptr.  —  oapS]  &  <pav\urp6s  afotbv  =  opS^  (Gr.); 

Sb  'Ooi^ftalk  =  oSry  (Ru.);  ’A.  pvxOurpJbs;  2.  6  i<f>$4y£arro ;  E',  odr^F 
ip\a<r<t>'fiiir)aav;  J&  pnnap  =  orvrjJD  (Ru.).  Gr.  dpS^;  Oet.  oSpa.  Oort  om. 
DapS  it  as  a  dittog.  —  onxo  Ru.  on'r^'. — TUL  1.  *pn  Sh]  B  fit 

k6Xtov  afodv  wr  7 ^  =  iopa  [o]p>n  Sk  (Vol.),  or  na^a  (Gr.);  Sb 

=  Para  nan,  omitting  Sk  (Seb.).  Ru.  SinKf  omitting  naraa  as  dittog. 
of  ntpja;  Oort,  nap  ianS\  to  be  joined  with  the  last  two  words  of  7W; 
Houtsma,  nepa  oan  Sk;  Gr.  S^p  for  Sk.  —  nrja]  Gr.  sugg.  it  may  be  dittog. 
from  nac’a;  Hal.  npra;  Gardner,  nt?ap.  Read  'a  (so  We.,  GAS.).— 
nin'  no]  Ru.  wa.  Gr.  min'  r.'a.  —  Vp]  Gr.  Spp-i;  Now.  om. 18  as  a  later 
addition.  Marti,  foil,  a  suggestion  of  Che.  (Exp.  1897,  P«  364) ,  reads  u: 
n  'a_Sp  n^p  onn  no^a  Ife^nn^N — 2.  lppn  ]  Sb  adds  o^ajo.  —  ^tovr']  01 
and  Sb  om.  (so  Dathe,  Gr.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  'hSk]  B  b  Ms;  Sb  1st 
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p.  pi.  suE;  hence  Oet.  and  Marti  D'H^k  or  U'nV*. — Ru.  om.  v.3  as  in  part 
a  repetition  of  714  and  in  part  a  dittog.;  Marti  ora.  vs.1**  as  glosses.  —  8.  ru?] 
0  Srif  k.t.X.;  hence  Gr.  ru?  '3  (so  Ru.f  Now.).  —  3^k]  6  Wp**  KaT*m 

8l(a£ar  (=  uni'  or  Ru.  o rh  ifl*n  pw,  joining  first  word  of  v.4  with 

v.8;  HaL  wrv  |1K. 

8.  Ephraim  —  among  the  nations  he  lets  himself  be  mixed ] 
On  bb^r\\  V.i. ;  although  somewhat  uncertain,*  it  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  fairly  satisfactory  reading.  The  meaning  is  not 
is  kneaded ,f  referring  to  the  loss  of  independent  existence  in 
exile ;  nor  does  it  refer  to  the  seeking  for  help  from  the  outside 
nations;!  but  rather  to  the  acceptance  of  the  foreign  fashions 
and  ideas  which  came  in  upon  Israel  in  connection  with  the 
opening  up  of  commercial  relations  with  the  outer  world.  §  This 
is  the  third  or  fourth  time  in  Israel’s  history  when  the  nation 
is  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  the  outside  world.  From 
the  association  with  Assyria,  much  good  will  come;  for  a  new 
and  larger  horizon  will  be  secured  and  important  steps  forward 
will  be  taken  toward  higher  conceptions  of  God  and  of  the 
world :  but  with  this  good,  there  is  coming  also  much  that  is 
bad,  much  that  can  “  dissipate  and  confuse  ”  the  weaker  of  the 
nation.  “The  tides  of  a  lavish  commerce  scattered  abroad  the 
faculties  of  the  people,  and  swept  back  upon  their  life  alien 
fashions  and  tempers,  to  subdue  which  there  was  neither  native 
strength  nor  definiteness  of  national  purpose.”  ||  —  Ephraim  — 
he  has  become  a  cake  not  turned ]  As  a  result  of  mingling  with 
the  foreign  nations  and  accepting  their  ideas,  Israel  has  become 
an  unturned  cake  —  the  round,  flat  cake,  baked  on  hot  stones  % 
(cf.  1  K.  19®)  —  a  striking  figure,  which  describes  the  condition 
of  things  at  home  as  growing  out  of  that  abroad.  The  point  of 
emphasis  does  not  rest  on  the  fate  of  the  unturned  cake,  which, 
of  course,  is  destroyed ;  nor  on  the  fact  that,  such  a  cake  being 
half-ruined,  Israel,  likewise,  is  half-ruined ;  **  nor  on  any  specific 
reference  to  their  opinions  concerning  the  worship  of  idols ;  ft 
but  rather  upon  that  weakness  of  the  national  character  which 
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was  exhibited,  in  the  inconsistencies  of  which  they  were  guilty, 
the  lack  of  thoroughness  with  which  their  plans  were  executed, 
the  wrong  direction  pursued  by  those  in  charge  of  the  national 
policy,  and  the  lack  of  proportion  in  national  effort.  “How 
better  describe  a  half- fed  people,  a  half-cultured  society,  a  half- 
lived  religion,  a  half-hearted  policy,  than  by  a  half-baked  scone?”* 
—  9.  Strangers  have  devoured  his  strength  and  he  knows  it  not ] 
The  strangers  are  the  foreign  nations  already  mentioned.  The 
reference  is  a  general  one,  taking  in  all  with  whom  Israel  had 
come  in  contact  in  these  times,  viz.  the  kings  of  Syria,  Hazael,  and 
Benhadad  in  the  times  of  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  812  io32  i$T) ;  Tiglath- 
pileser,  the  king  of  Assyria,  called  Pul  (2  K.  is1**0),  who  exacted 
tribute  from  Menahem,  and  took  away  territory  from  Pekah 
(2  K.  15®);  and  likewise  the  Philistines  (Is.  911),  and  Egypt, 
with  whom  Israel  was  always  warring.  For  other  cases  of  nr, 
strength ,  used  in  the  sense  of  property ,  cf.  Pr.  510  Jb.  6a.  bt  vk 
(cf.  Is.  i3)  =  he  does  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  (27  515) ;  rather  than,  he  does  not  understand  anything,! 
i.e.  has  not  come  to  discretion,  or  does  not  know  Yahweh.  J  — 
Yea,  gray  hairs  are  sprinkled  upon  him  and  he  krunOs  it  not] 
Cf.  711  Is.  46*  Ps.  7 19.  The  nation  is  represented  as  passing 
through  the  various  stages  of  human  life.  Israel  has  lost  his 
strength;  but  that  is  not  all,  he  has  reached  such  an  old  age, 
as  is  seen  from  the  appearance  here  and  there  of  gray  hairs, 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  regaining  the  strength  which  has  been 
lost.  The  inevitable  accompaniment  of  old  age  is  weakness. 
This  representation  of  the  state  as  an  individual,  called  personi¬ 
fication,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Hebrew  style; 
cf.  the  suffering  servant  of  Is.  421-9  44'*  52u-53u,  and  the  col¬ 
lective  “  I  ”  of  the  Psalter.  — 10.  The  pride  (or  arrogance)  oj 
Israel  has  witnessed  against  him]  See  on  5s ;  cf.  Am.  4* u. 
Yahweh  is  not  the  witness,  §  but  their  own  pride  of  heart  which 
blinds  them  to  the  sure  fate  that  is  rapidly  overwhelming  them. 
The  evidence  of  arrogance  has  been  very  clear  in  the  historical 
events  of  the  period,  especially  in  their  attempt  now  to  secure 
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Assyria’s  favor,  and  again,  that  of  Egypt.*  —  Yet  they  do  not  return 
to  Yahweh  their  God  and  seek  him  for  all  this]  Cf.  Is.  91* 17,  a. 
The  logical  relationship  of  the  verbs  in  this  verse  is  somewhat 
obscure  on  account  of  the  use  of  the  tenses,  f  ^  Some  treat  the 
three  clauses  as  coordinate ;  {  others  §  make  TOD  the  predicate 
not  only  of  "  pKJ  but  also  of  the  two  following  clauses,  trans¬ 
lating  :  Then  testifies  against  him  the  pride  of  Israel  and  that 
they  do  not  return  to  Yahweh ,  etc.;  but  this  construction  is  cum¬ 
bersome  and  unnecessary;  for  this  use  of  TOin,  v.i . — 12  c.  I  will 
chastise  them  by  the  abundance  of  their  afflictions ]  This  trans¬ 
lation  (reading  Dma6  V2Q2  (v.s.))  is  one  of  several  attempts  ( v.s .) 
to  get  a  tolerable  meaning  out  of  the  clause,  j (H®  as  their  con - 
gregation  has  heard \  if  accepted,  would  mean  in  a  general 
sense,  as  has  been  publicly  proclaimed ’  either  through  the  prophets 
(cf.  Am.  2uf*  2  K.  1713),  ||  or  if  the  passage  is  late,  through  the 
reading  of  the  law  (Dt.  27  and  28).f  Of  considerable  interest 
is  the  interpretation  of  Rashi,  who  without  noticing  the  anach¬ 
ronism  understands  this  of  Jeremiah  (37s  42s  308)  ;  that  of  Hitzig, 
who  reads:  according  to  what  is  heard  of  (  =  concerning)  their 
congregation ,  i.e.  the  Assyrian  party  which  (note  ’Ob*)  relied 
especially  on  the  foreign  power ;  and  that  of  Ewald,  who  inter¬ 
prets :  like  a  prophetic  oracle  prophesying  this  very  thing  an¬ 
nounced  to  their  congregation  by  a  former  prophet.  But  with 
most  commentators  have  found  this  peculiarly  difficult, 
only  U  and  \A.  supporting  it.  For  the  reading  proposed,  Ps.  1611 
Jb.  141  iou  furnish  analogies.  This  clause  is  detached  from 
v.Uh  and  placed  here  because  (1)  it  is  superfluous  in  v.“,  the 
thought  of  punishment  being  there  already  fully  expressed ;  more¬ 
over,  this  prosaic  statement  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  figurative 
language  of  vs.1112;  (2)  it  furnishes  just  the  required  conclusion 
for  the  thought  of  v.10.  — 11.  And  so  Ephraim  has  become  like  a 
foolish  dove  without  understanding ]  The  dove,  celebrated  in  prov¬ 
erbs**  for  its  simplicity  and  unsuspicious  nature,  flies  thought¬ 
lessly  from  one  danger,  that  of  the  pursuing  hawk,  to  another, 

*  Cf.  especially  GAS.  I.  337.  \  GAS.,  et  al.  ||  Dathe,  Or.,  WO. 

t  Marti  om. 10  as  a  gloss.  $  Ew.,  We.,  Now.  %  Bauer,  Pu.,  Ke.,  et  al. 

•*  Cf.  the  Arabic  proverb,  “  There  is  nothing  more  simple  than  the  dove  ” ;  a 
similar  proverb  was  current  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
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the  fowler’s  net;*  or  having  in  search  of  food  lost  its  home, 
flutters  hither  and  thither  without  purpose  or  plan.f  Such  has 
Israel  become  (cf.  Je.  521).  The  words  “  foolish  ”  and  "without 
understanding  ”  are  here  connected  with  the  dove,  {  not  Ephraim.  § 
Cf.  the  parallel  phrase  d!?  npn  (Pr.  6®  f  io“-a),  and  the  phrase 
of  opposite  meaning  ab  Dan  (Pr.  n29). —  To  Egypt  they  cry;  to 
Assyria  they  go]  By  some  these  statements  are  supposed  to  be 
specific  allusions  to  certain  historical  events,  eg.  the  former  to 
2  K.  178,  the  latter  to  2  K.  1519  (cf.  5“  89*13  121).  g  But  it  is 
better  to  take  it  in  a  more  general  sense  as  referring  to  the 
foreign  policy,  controlled  now  by  the  Assyrian  party,  now  by 
the  Egyptian,  —  a  policy  of  hesitation  and  indecision  which 
marked  the  entire  period  of  the  monarchical  supremacy.^ — 
12.  As  they  go ,  I  will  spread  over  them  my  net ]  Cf.  Ez.  12U 
1720  198  32s  Jb.  1 9®.  “RPK3  =  not  wherever  **  nor  the  more, ft  but 
as  soon  as ,  J }  i.e.  as  soon  as  they  seek  the  help  of  other  nations, 
whether  Egypt  §§  or  Assyria.  ||  ||  The  spreading  over  them  of  the 
net  signifies  the  calamity  which  is  about  to  fall  upon  them,  viz. 
the  captivity.  —  Like  birds  of  the  air  I  will  bring  them  down ] 
A  poetic  parallel  for  the  preceding  phrase,  expressing  destruc¬ 
tion.  Yahweh  will  bring  them  down,  just  as  birds  of  the  air 
are  brought  down,  i.e.  by  a  bait  which  allures  them,TT  or  by 
missile  weapons.***  — 13.  Alas  for  them  that  they  have  strayed 
from  me]  This  wandering  away  from  Yahweh  does  not  refer  to 
their  acceptance  of  the  calves,  ttt  nor  generally  to  their  lack  of 
obedience  (cf.  Ps.  2illf)  ;  ||  but,  while  the  language  may  have 
been  drawn  from  the  figure  of  the  foolish  dove  wandering  away 
from  its  nest  (cf.  Is.  162  Pr.  27s),  the  special  sin  rebuked  is  that 
of  seeking  the  help  of  Assyria  and  Egypt.  For  other  cases  of 
cf.  912  Is.  65  Nu.  2 129  Je.  1 3s7.  —  Destruction  to  them,  that  they 
have  rebelled  against  me  l]  Here  a  stronger  expression  is  em¬ 
ployed,  viz.  that  of  rebellion,  apostasy,  which  means  (a)  the 

•  So  Hi.,  Hd.,  Che.,  Reuss.  +  Ew.,  Or.  J  Ros.,  Now.  §  Ke.  jj  Ros. 
f  Cf.  McC.  HPM.  631-633,  650,  652  ff.,  677  ff.,  etc. ;  Gu.  Gesch.  pp.  188,  306  L, 
210, 216, 222, 224,  and  art.  “  Israel,"  EB .  §§  30,  34,  36;  Barnes,  art.  “  Israel,  History 
of,”  DB.  II.  512  f. 

**Pu.  it  Wii.,  Che.,  GAS.,  Now.  ||||  Jer.,  Ros.  —  Hd. 

ft  Ew.  $$  Ras.,  AE.  MI  Wii.,  Che.  ftf  Ki. 

ttt  Hd.,  Ke.f  Wii.,  Che.,  Or.,  Now. 
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breaking  of  bonds  that  have  existed,  and  ( [b )  the  claiming  of 
release  from  former  responsibility.  On  “rttf,  vs. —  And  shall  I 
redeem  them  .  .  .]  Cf.  1314.  The  imperfect  D1BK  has  been 
treated  (1)  as  expressing  desire,*  I  have  desired  to  redeem  them, 
but,  etc.;  (2)  as  a  frequentative  of  past  time,f  I  have  often  re¬ 
deemed  them ,  but,  etc.;  (3)  as  conditional,  l  if  I  should,  etc.,  they 
would  only,  etc. ;  but  it  is  simpler  to  understand  the  clause  as 
interrogative,  although  no  interrogative  particle  is  prefixed  §  (y.i.) ; 
or  as  exclamatory,  ||  I  redeem  them  when  they,  etc.  /  This  ex¬ 
plains  the  presence  of  'D3K  in  the  principal  clause,  although  it 
is  not  especially  emphatic.  There  had  been  frequent  instances 
of  redemption  in  the  past,  but  these  do  not  bear  upon  the 
present  situation.  —  When  they  have  spoken  lies  about  me']  i.e. 
represent  me  wrongly,  misunderstand  me,  and  think  evil  of  me ; 
meaning  by  this  not  simply  that  they  were  acting  as  hypocrites 
in  their  worship,' f  nor  that  they  thought  Yahweh  unable  to  help 
them  (Je.  149  44s),**  but  rather  that  their  entire  conception  of 
him  was  wrong,  —  in  other  words,  they  did  not  know  Yahweh. 
— 14.  And  they  have  never  cried  unto  me  with  their  heart] 
Cf.  Ps.  11910;  the  cry  which  has  gone  forth  has  not  been  honest 
and  sincere,  i.e.  from  the  heart,  or  with  &,  their  hearts  have  not 
cried  unto  me.  Cf.  1  S.  12810  Is.  2913  Ps.  84*.  —  But  they  keep 
howling  beside  their  altars  for  com  and  new  wine]  i.e.  for 
material  blessings,  —  the  beastlike  cry  of  the  animal  for  food, 
etc.,  and  not  the  true  cry  of  a  soul  for  God.  on  their  beds 

cannot  stand,  for  it  must  mean  that  they  eat  the  meal  of  the 
sacrifice,  offered  to  secure  these  material  blessings,  while  reclining 
upon  divans,  or  couches ;  and  this  is  hardly  supposable.  The 
emendation  adopted  {vj.)  is  quite  simple  and  natural,  and  better 
than  others  proposed,  e.g.  mwwa,  kneading-trough  (tf.r.),  which 
Nowack  rightly  characterizes  as  affording  no  adequate  sense ; 
but  Nowack  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  bv  with  TPD  must  have 
the  same  meaning  as  bv  with  the  other  words.  For  an  example 
of  a  preposition  used  in  two  senses  in  the  same  verse  cf.  2  in 
4s  5®.  —  They  cut  themselves,  they  rebel  against  me]  This  ren- 

*  Ras.,  AE.,  Ki.,  Hi.,  Ke.,  Wti.,  Or.,  Che.  §  Geb.,  Reuss,  Now. 

f  Theod.,  Cal.,  Ros.,  Hd.,  Pu.  %  Eich.  II  We.  U  Bauer,  Ros. 

••Hi.,  Ke.,  Che.,  et  al. 
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dering  of  an  emended  text  (vrurr,  vj.)  represents  the  people 
as  engaged  in  the  well-known  mourning  custom,  forbidden  in 
Dt.  141  Lv.  19s8  2 15,  but  kept  up  even  in  the  latest  times  (c£ 
1  K.  18s8  Je.  166  415  478  48s7).*  jH®  (rrurr),  in  which  n  occurs 
instead  of  the  suggested  *1,  has  been  translated:  (1)  they  collect 
themselves ,  i.e.  to  rebel  f  or  to  eat  and  drink,  J  or  to  buy  wheal 
and  wine  offered  for  salef§  or  to  make  solemn  processions  to 
their  idols  (cf.  Jo.  216ff)  ;||  (2)  are  in  distress  (3)  excite 
themselves  ;  **  (4)  howl,  roar  (cf.  Je.  30®)  .ft  The  second  word 
(mo*)  also  needs  emendation,  for  mo  is  invariably  followed  by  JO ; 
T®  ( v.s.),  cf.  416  9“  Is.  1®,  gives  the  right  idea.  — 15.  Although 
it  was  I  who  trained  and  strengthened  their  arms]  To  be  taken  with 
the  following  clause.  The  pronoun  is  emphatic,  and  the  circum¬ 
stantial  clause  expresses  the  idea  of  concession.  The  usual  mean¬ 
ing  of  chasten ,  punish,  §§  i.e.  strengthened  by  chastisement, 

gives  no  sense.  If  jjfl®  is  retained  it  must  mean  trained \  or  dis¬ 
ciplined,  ||  ||  and  be  taken  with  their  arms  (cf.  Ps.  18s4  1441),  unless 
we  read  D-mD",  I  trained  them  (v.s.).  For  the  phrase  strengthen 
their  arms ,  cf.  Ez.  30s4-  ®,  also  Ps.  iow  7117  1  S.  2®  2  Ch.  32s 
Is.  4814  Zc.  1117. —  Yet  concerning  me  they  keep  thinking  ( only )  cm I] 
The  base  ingratitude  is  pictured  with  which  they  treat  the  very  one 
who  gave  them  strength  to  secure  their  victories.  This  puts  more 
strongly  the  thought  already  expressed  in  v.u.  That  they  do  think 
evil  of  him  is  evident  from  the  abandonment  of  him  involved  in 
going  after  Egypt  and  Assyria,  for  there  could  be  no  association 
with  these  nations  without  some  recognition  of  their  deities.  Such 
recognition  was  of  course  inconsistent  with  a  right  conception  of 
Yahweh.  There  is  probably  no  reference  to  the  calf-worship.^ 
— 16.  They  turn,  ( but)  not  tepivards ]  Cf.  117.  This  is  the 
accepted  rendering  of  f&QL,  but  is  unsatisfactory.  For  discussion 


•  So  Cf.  On  this  custom  cf.  WRS.  Stm.  321  f.;  We.  Rested,  181;  C.  J.  Ball, 
art.  “Cuttings  of  the  Flesh,”  EB.  $$  1,  2;  Schwally,  Das  Leben  nach  dem  Todt , 
16  ff.;  Frey,  Tod,  Seelenglaube  und  Seelenkult  tm  alt.  Isr.,  134 ft;  Grtineisen,  D*r 
Ahnenkultus  u.  die  Urrehgion  Isr.t  73 ;  Zapletal,  Der  Totemismus  u.  d.  Rel.  Isr., 
106-112. 

t  Ras.  }  Ki.  H  Sb,  Bauer,  Schm.  ft  Hi. 

:  AE.,  Ke.  ||  Ros.,  Hd.,  Or.  —  Ew.  £  Now. 

$$  So  Ras.,  AE.,  Geb.,  Pu. 

HU  Bauer,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Ke.,  Now.,  Or.,  Chen  Reuss,  et  ml. 
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of  bv  as  a  substantive,  v.i.  Some  understand  bv  as  used  for 
nbv  =  height,  here  the  highest;*  others,  as  =  the  high, 
exalted  one  =  God ;  f  others,  simply  as  an  adverbial  accusative 
=  upwards ;  J  others  with  @  and  %  turn  the  words  around  and 
read  K*?  bv  =  KitP  bn,  to  that  which  is  nothing  =  idols.  §  The 
suggestion  of  bv%b,  to  Baal ’  seems  to  relieve  the  difficulty  and 
is  probably  to  be  accepted ;  v.s .  for  other  suggestions.  —  They 
have  become  like  a  boiv  which  swerves']  Ps.  i202f.  The  com¬ 
parison  (cf.  Ps.  78s7)  is  not  to  a  bow  (1)  whose  string  has  lost 
its  elasticity,  and  consequently  the  arrow  fails  to  reach  its  mark,  || 
nor  (2)  one  which  cannot  be  used  because  it  is  relaxed,' f  nor 

(3)  one  whose  string  breaks  without  shooting  the  arrow,**  nor 

(4)  one  which  strikes  and  wounds  the  bowman, ft  but  rather  (5)  to 
a  bow  which  is  expected  to  shoot  in  one  direction  but  actually 
shoots  in  another,  thus  failing  to  accomplish  its  end.JJ  It  is 
thus  with  Israel.  Cf.  the  vineyard  which  was  expected  to  yield 
good  grapes,  but  actually  yielded  wild  grapes,  Is.  51'7.  —  Their 
princes  shall  fall  by  the  sword  because  of  the  insolence  of  their 
tongues]  For  are  not  the  princes  (i.e.  the  leaders)  everywhere 
represented  as  being  primarily  responsible?  Upon  them  espe¬ 
cially  will  fall  the  doom  which  the  sword  of  Assyria  §§  will  execute. 
It  is  because  the  Egyptian  party  has  secured  the  supremacy  that 
this  evil  fate  is  announced.  The  leaders  who  have  persuaded 
their  followers  to  adopt  a  policy  hostile  to  Yahweh’s  teachings 
and  threatenings  will  now  suffer  the  misery  which  must  surely 
follow.  But  what  was  the  character  of  their  tongue  or  language, 
which  has  led  to  this  result  ?  Was  it  its  roughness,  ||  ||  its  decep¬ 
tive  tone, flT  its  haughty  boasting,***  its  pride,  depending  upon 
Egypt  as  protection, ftt  its  mockery  and  scepticism,  its  inso¬ 
lence  as  displayed  toward  Yah weh,  J J J  its  bitterness? §§§  Why 
should  we  have  expected  “  falseness  ”  ?  Only  here  and  Je.  1517 
is  Dirt  used  of  men;  elsewhere  (eg.  Is.  io52S  13*,  etc.,  v.i.) 


*  Mau.,  Hes.  t  Ki.,  Cal,  Hd.,  Pu. 

X  Hi.,  Ew.,  Sim.,  Ke„  Wfl.,  Or.,  Che.,  Reuss.  §  Bauer. 

||  Ke.,  Reuss,  We.  f  Ew.  **  2.  (w.),  Ros.  tt  Jer.,  Or. 

Xt  Rashi,  Ki.,  Cal.,  Geb.,  Hi.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  Wii.,  Now.,  Che.,  GAS. 

Cf.  Meinhold's  view  that  Syria  is  alluded  to,  not  Assyria.  ||||  Rashi. 
m  Ki.,  Ros.,  Pu.  •••  Cal.  t+t  Hd.  XXX  WO.,  Now.,  Or.,  Che.  §§§  GAS. 
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only  of  Yahweh ;  hence  the  suggestion  of  my  tongue  (i.e.  Yab- 
weh’s)  ;  but  upon  the  whole  the  rendering  insolence  satisfies 
the  context.  This  insolence  of  tongues  has  been  exhibited  espe¬ 
cially —  in  the  land  of  Egypt  ]  Cf.  Isaiah’s  sermons  at  this  same 
time  against  the  representatives  of  the  Egyptian  party.  The 
words  this  their  scorn  are  a  gloss  *  explaining  the  b  Din  (vj.). 
While  they  are  depending  upon  Egypt,  boasting  of  their  strength, 
only  scorn  and  derision  will  Egypt  accord  them.f  For  other 
treatments  of  v.s. ;  but  cf.  Ewald  —  that  is  their  scorn  with 
the  land  of  Egypt,  Nothing  now  may  interpose  to  stay  the  doom 
of  a  people  whose  apostasy  and  treachery  are  so  evident.  De¬ 
struction  is  certain.  —  VIII.  1.  To  thy  mouth  with  the  trumpet  .'] 
The  text  is  difficult  and  perhaps  corrupt,  both  &  and  S  grouping 
the  consonants  so  as  to  make  words  different  from  those  in 
KH3T  ( v.s .).  Nothing  is  to  be  said  for  the  emendations  pro¬ 
posed  (z/.j.)  ;  nor  is  the  case  quite  so  bad  as  is  thought  by 
Nowack,  who  leaves  the  clause  untranslated.  ijn  =  mouth  (Pr.  5s 
87  Jb.  3 130;  cf.  also  Ct.  518  79).  {  It  is  the  sounding  of  the  alarm 
uttered  to  the  prophets  by  Yahweh,  for  the  enemy  is  now  approach¬ 
ing  (cf.  57  ff-  Am.  51  *  Is.  5“  ff*  717).  —  For  an  eagle  ( comes  down)  upon 
the  house  of  Yahweh']  For  text,  v.s.  The  Assyrian,  cf.  Dt  28* 
(not  including  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Roman  armies  §),  wiD 
come  with  the  swiftness  of  the  eagle  (cf.  the  description  of  his 
march  in  Is.  528"30).  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  alarm  ;  |  and 
not  a  further  command  to  the  prophet  to  fly  like  an  eagle  to 
Yahweh’s  house.f  The  attack  will  be  made  upon  Yahweh’s 
house,  i.e.  not  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,**  nor  the  temple  in 
Samaria, ft  nor  the  people  of  Israel  (Nu.  127),  but  rather  the 
land  of  Israel \  as  also  in  915  (cf.  93)  -  §  §  Here  is  to  be  compared 
the  Assyrian  name  for  Palestine,  hit  Humriy  ||  ||  and  for  a  king¬ 
dom  in  North  Syria,  bit  Adini.  —  Because  they  have  transgressed 
my  covenant  ( =  ordinance)  and  trespassed  against  my  law ] 
Clearly  a  later  addition.^  For  this  use  of  ms,  cf.  2  K.  n4 


*  Oort  (t/.*.) ;  Marti  om. 164  as  a  gloss. 

t  Cal.,  Ros.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  Now.,  Or.  t  Ki.(  Hd.,  GAS.,  BDR 
{  Jer.,  Pu.  ||  Ros.,  Hd.,  Ew.,  et  at.  U  AE.;  cf.  Hi.  ••  Jer.,  Theod. 
ft  Ew.  Jt  Cal.,  Bauer,  Hd.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  Or.  Hi.,  Now.,  Che. 

HD  Cf.  KA  r.«  247.  UU  Cf.  Now.,  Oort  (t /.*.). 
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Je.  ii8  3418,18  Ps.  ios10;*  but  these  ordinances  (consider  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  or  Ordinances)  are  based  upon  the  con¬ 
stitutional  agreement  which  was  understood  to  have  been  entered 
into  between  Israel  and  Yahweh  at  Sinai  (v.i.).  THin  here  (cf. 
also  46)  refers  to  a  written  law  which  was  “more  ethical  and 
religious  than  ceremonial.”  t  —  2.  To  me  they  will  (then)  cry , 
My  Godt  we  know  thee ,  we  Israel ]  To  me  is  in  strong  contrast 
with  those  to  whom  they  havtf  turned  in  the  past.  This  will 
take  place  when  the  disaster  is  upon  them,  cf.  5U  6lft.  The 
cry  will  be  one  claiming  relationship  with  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  Yahweh,  which  is  urged  as  a  ground  for  deliverance.  Just 
so  Yahweh  is  represented  as  recognizing  Israel  in  Is.  431.  The 
utterance  is  intentionally  broken  and  rough.  The  singular  my 
God \  used  of  each  individual  {  (cf.  Is.  5s8  1  S.  510) ,  passes  abruptly 
into  the  plural,  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  is  interesting  that  & 
and  SS  omit  Israel  ( v.s .),  which  is  in  apposition  with  the  we  of 
the  preceding  verb.  §  This  is  simply  a  prediction  of  the  coming 
time  when  Israel  will  view  the  situation  in  a  different  manner 
from  that  employed  at  present.  It  is  not  a  question  of  astonish¬ 
ment,  ||  nor  is  the  language  ironical,^  or  potential.**  Cf.  Well- 
hausen’s  suggested  translation  :  “  to  me,  they  cry  :  *  My  God 1 ; 
but  I  know  thee,  O  Israel.”  —  3.  For  Israel  hath  spumed  the 
good ]  Yahweh's  thought  —  hardly  an  answer,  as  most  com¬ 
mentators  take  it.  “The  good ”  thus  rejected  with  loathing  (v.i.) 
includes  everything  for  which  Yahweh  has  stood  —  as  opposed 
to  the  turning  to  Assyria  and  Egypt — as  well  as  Yahweh  him¬ 
self  ;  ft  cf*  Am.  54, 8* 14.  Seek  me  =  seek  the  good.  3itD  without 
the  article  is  especially  strong.  *3  found  in  <®  is  to  be  restored. 
The  whole  case  has  been  stated ;  again  goes  forth  the  proc¬ 
lamation  :  let  the  foe  pursue  him ]  On  the  form,  v.i . 

8.  oncw]  Emph.  pos.;  to  drop  the  second  one  (v.s.)  leaves  the  construc- 

tion  with  rvn  awkward.  —  SSoP']  Cf.  Ar.  Jo,  moisten ;  Assyr.  bal&lu  = 
pour  out;  Syr.  (in  derivatives)  mix.  This  is  only  occurrence  of 

Hithpo.;  Qal.  =  mix ,  is  used  of  confusion  of  speech  in  Gn.  n7-9  (J),  but 


•  See  Che.  f  Now.;  cf.  Or.  on  8ia.  %  Hi.,  Hd.,  Ke.,  Wti.,  McC.,  Now.,  Che. 
$  Geb.,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Che.,  Now.,  et  at.  |J  Ew.  IT  Hi. 

••  Hd.  ft  So  Jer.,  AE.,  Ki. 
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chiefly  of  the  mixing  of  flour  with  oil  in  sacrifices,  eg.  Nu.  71S  Lv.  2s;  it  is 
distinctly  characteristic  of  P.  This  verb  is  used  intentionally  in  view  of  the 
figure  of  the  cake  in  the  next  clause.  The  derivation  from  =  nsa  wesk 
away  (so  Ew.,  BSZ.)  is  unnecessary  and  without  support,  and  renders  the 
significance  of  D'Dpa  obscure,  while  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  use  of  Hithpo. 
appears  (Now.).  —  'Sa]  Here  with  a  ptcp.,  more  frequently  with  nouns;  d 
2  S.  I*1  Ps.  194.  Note  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  two  lines  and  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  -  in  86  (four  times).  —  9.  mm]  Introducing  a  circ.  cl.  with  vb.  is 
pf.  —  npm]  This  is  the  only  case  where  this  vb.  is  used  intransitively  (Ku, 
Hi.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Wfi.,  Now.) ;  cf.  Ex.  24®  29*®-  ®.  Its  regular  meaning  is  t* 
throw%  scatter  copiously  (cf.  Assyr.  zarftku),  and  it  is  most  commonly  used  of 
the  dashing  of  the  sacrificial  blood  against  the  altar,  eg.  Lv.  7s.  Perhaps  here 
used  in  a  middle  sense;  cf.  fVn,  5®  (Or.).  — 10.  nm  Saa]  On  concessive  force 
of  a,  cf.  Ko.  394  i;  BDB.  gob.  — 11.  aS  p«]  Circ.  cl.  — "iwk  . . .  O'mrr]  Emph. 
pos.;  mp  =  call  for  help  is  more  often  construed  with  a  prep,  than  with  acc.  ts 
here.  m»K  =  acc.  of  end  of  motion;  on  omission  of  n_  directive,  cf.  Ko.  330 c. 

—  nnp]  Recession  of  tone  and  retention  of  vowel  are  due  apparently  to  a  desire 

to  secure  the  same  rhythm  in  #p  'XD  as  in  '‘jn  tpk.  This  artistic  effort  reminds 
us  of  some  of  Isaiah’s  uses  of  paronomasia;  cf.  Is.  tf*****.  —  IS.  omo'i*]  For 
other  examples  of  retention  of  the  initial  '  in  Hiph.  of  verbs,  cf. 
(=D'ro'c)  1  Ch.  122;  Pr-  4s6;  P»*  5®;  but  the  unusual  form 

and  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  instance  of  the  Hiph.  of  this  vb.  make  it 
probable  that  this  is  an  error  for  ino^K;  cf.  Bo.  437 /;  GK.  24  f,  job;  Ko. 
II.  i.,  p.  356  el) ;  Ew.8  131  c.  —  ompS  pne^]  per  is  regularly  followed  by  a  gen., 
which  may  be  either  attributive  (Ex.  231),  subjective  or  objective;  in  the 
latter  case  it  =  report  concerning.  The  construction  here  with  a  following 
prep,  is  duplicated  only  in  Is.  23®  =  onxcS  per  m^wr,  where  the  translation 
when  the  report  reaches  Egypt  is  required  by  the  context  (Gr.  and  Marti,  how¬ 
ever,  declare  the  construction  in  Isaiah  ungrammatical  and  emend  to  pry;). 
But  according  to  a  report  to  their  congregation  furnishes  no  sense  here;  and 
it  seems  necessary  to  regard  the  text  as  corrupt.  — 18.  iff  .  .  .  '*«]  'W  ex¬ 
presses  denunciation  here  rather  than  grief,  as  appears  from  the  parallel  *ir. 
This  is  the  only  instance  of  used  as  a  denunciatory  particle;  a  closely  re¬ 
lated  usage  appears  in  Je.  208.  —  '3jm]  Emph.  =  a nd  will  /,  the  contrast 
being  both  with  the  previous  and  the  following  clauses;  for  the  interrog. 
without  particle,  cf.  GK.  150  a;  on  use  of  impf.,  cf.  GK.  107  n.  —  ncm]  Introd. 
circ.  clause  with  concessive  force  =  though  they ,  or  while  they.  — 14. 

Other  cases  of  this  formation  in  this  same  vb.  are  Is.  I5*f-  167  Je.  48®  and 
Is.  65 14  (  =  iS'Sm);  cf.  3'tp”,  Jb.  2421.  For  explanation,  cf.  GK.  jod ; 
Ko.  I.  i.,  p.  421.  —  onoaro  Sp]  The  various  emendations  proposed  ( vjs .)  are 
due  to  a  feeling:  (1)  that  Sp  should  have  same  force  here  as  with  jrt  and 
riTn;  (2)  that  iS'S"  and  'jn*  both  refer  to  sacrificial  customs;  cf.  I  K.  18*- 

—  mup']  Has  been  connected  with :  (1)  =  to  sojourn  and  rendered  Aty 

assemble  themselves  (so  AE.,  Ki.,  Thes.t  Wfi.,  AV.,  RV.) ;  (2)  -nj  =r  to  quarrel, 
and  rendered,  they  excite  themselves  (so  Ew.),  but,  (1)  is  inappropriate  here 
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and  (2)  always  implies  a  stirring  up  of  strife  or  war;  moreover,  Hithpo.  of 
nu  is  otherwise  not  found.  6’s  reading,  which  involves  the  slight  change  from 
i  to  ■%  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  context.  —  niD']  t.d,  turn  aside ,  depart, 
is  never  construed  with  3 ;  hence  it  seems  necessary  to  point  from  -nD 
=  rebel,  though  impf.  of  "no  does  not  elsewhere  occur.  Note  the  parallel 
phrase  in  v.18,  '3  v;vd 'd.  — 16.  um]  Emph.;  note  exactly  parallel  const 
Am.  29;  cf.  v.18  of  this  chap.  —  ’Ski]  For  other  instances  of  3®»n,  followed 
by  Sk  =  Sy,  cf.  Je.  49“  5046.  — 18.  Sy  kS]  Cf.  Sy  Sw,  1 i7;  Sy  ogn,  2  S.  231;  and 
the  reverse  idea,  nSyoS  njo,  Is.  821.  If  JE®  be  correct,  Sy  is  here  a  subst 
used  adverbially,  and  an  adversative  particle  =  but  must  be  supplied;  at  best 
the  construction  is  exceedingly  irregular.  In  both  cases  Sy  has  _  because 
of  strong  accent.  —  'r]  Only  here  and  Ps.  13212,  where  it  has  relative  force; 
but  in  Mishnah  it  is  the  regular  fem.  of  nr;  cf.  nr,  2  K.  619,  etc.,  and  -it,  Ps.  6212, 
etc.;  cf.  GK.  34  b ,  KS.  44.  According  to  Ki.,  Ros.,  and  Now.,  =  n kt; 
while  Ew.  (fol.  by  Ke.)  makes  it  =  nr  by  a  dialectical  difference  in  the  method 
of  pronunciation;  cf.  Ew.8  183 a.  —  ojyS]  Suffix  in  view  of  713  1 must  be 
taken  as  an  objective  gen.  =  scorn  over  them.  —  VIII.  1.  f3n  *?k]  For  similar 
abrupt  utterances  see  5®  Ju.  514  Is.  820  Ex.  2719  Pr.  2026;  cf.  Ko.  355  /,  m, 
yn  is  derived  from  *]jn  (of  unknown  meaning)  as  appears  from  Syriac  - 

Arab.  du^.  It  regularly  denotes  palate ,  gums ,  etc.,  always  referring  to  the 
interior  of  the  mouth,  never  to  the  lips.  —  *WJ3]  The  "uw  is  probably  to  be 
identified  with  the  griffon-vulture,  eagles  being  rare  in  Palestine;  cf.  Now. 
Arch.  I.  84;  Tristram,  NHB .  I72ff.;  Dr.  on  Dt.  1412.  This  vulture  was  an 
eater  of  carrion  (Jb.  3980  Pr.  3017)  and  was  often  mentioned  in  Assyrian  in¬ 
scriptions  (naSru).  For  other  references  to  its  swiftness,  2  S.  I28  Je.  4922. 
—  8.  in  'nSn]  The  sg.  suff.  is  strange  in  view  of  foil.  pi.  vb. ;  viSk  occurs  also  in 
2s6  (a  late  passage),  9®- 17.  Other  suff.  with  O'hSk  are  q_,  4®  91  127  10  134  142; 
V-,  9*;  n_,  141;  on_,  i7  3®  412  5®  710.  The  use  of  suff.  with  the  divine 
name  is  much  more  frequent  than  in  Amos,  where  it  occurs  only  in  2®  (on-); 
4U  814  and  91®  Cl-);  5*  (03- ),  at  least  two  of  these  passages  being  late. — 
8.  wvv]  On  unusual  form  of  suff.  cf.  GK.  60  d.  It  is  jussive,  not  indie.,  and 
this  is  thought  to  account  for  the  >  (Now.).  —  nw  no]  Cf.  obcos  deov,  1  Tim. 
3“  Heb.  3®  (cf.  32)  Zc.  9*. 

§  10.  Israel's  kings  and  idols  displeasing  and  destructive. 

84"14.  —  Israel’s  kings  are  of  no  divine  appointment ;  and  the  calf 
set  up  at  Samaria  will  be  utterly  destroyed,  8^.  The  storm  of 
destruction  will  overwhelm  the  entire  nation ;  the  fact  is,  Israel  is 
already  being  swallowed  up  among  the  nations,  87'10.  Israel's  zeal 
in  worship  is  only  zeal  in  sinning,  no  regard  being  paid  to  the 
divine  admonitions.  Yahweh,  instead  of  granting  acceptance  of 
his  sacrifices,  will  bring  visitation  and  exile,  8U’U. 
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This  piece  has  been  greatly  modified  by  insertions.  These  are  as  folios* : 
i)  n-o'  ?yoS  (v.4)  ;  2)  jrpj  V?ai'  'pd  iy  (v.6);  3)  13  yon  p*  ^aa 
4)  the  whole  of  v.10  5)  the  whole  of  v.14  (v.i.).  The  following  tram- 

position  is  necessary :  oa  'BK  nin  (v.®)  to  follow  oosy  (v.4),  nos  (v.7)  being 
treated  as  going  with  what  precedes.  With  these  modifications  of  the  text, 
the  piece  falls  simply  and  naturally  into  three  strophes  of  eight  lines  each, 
each  strophe  in  turn  including  two  halves  of  four  lines  each.  The  measure  s 
a  mixture  of  tetrameter  and  trimeter. 

4.  rvrn]  Hal.  ntrn.  —  'py-p]  &  tyr&piodw  ftou  —  try]  Read 
ma']  Read  pL  with  GihUSHL,  viz.  vnp.  Ru.  'P^on.  —  5.  iSjy  njr]  6  4*4- 
rpoj/ai  rbv  pMaxov  *ov  =  (VoL;  so  also  Hal.),  or  tot  (Stek.,  Gr.),  or  njr 
(K5.  Siil.  241).  Complut.  and  codd.  22,  36,  42  =  dW/5/Sif  o*;  cod.  86, 

p 

dw6^tif/e;  5b  a ^  =  tnjr  (Seb.) ;  ’A.,  dwtMhpar  p6axov*  aov  i  2.,  &rc/?X#f 
.  .  .;  0.,  dwbfijufai;  E',  &ttoP\tjt6s  <rov  tori*  6  pJxrx°*\  TB project us  est  viinim 
turn;  &  nSjy  in  a  tyo;  %  coniri,  etc.  Read,  with  Oort,  ryrn  (TkT.  and 
Em.;  so  We.,  Val.,  Now.).  Wkl.  ( Untersuch .  182),  'nnj?  (so  Marti). 
BSZ.  mjT.  —  'bm]  Umb.  ibk  (so  WCL). —  oa]  Oort  (TAT.  and  Em.),  'a.— 
V?av]  Hal.  tS^p.  One  cod.  of  de  R.  Sat'  (so  also  Oort,  TAT.  and  Em.). 

—  P'pj]  0  KaOapio&rjvtu ;  ’A.,  ddiptodrjva »;  2.,  KaOap&ijyai ;  U  emundari; 

Sb  Wkl.  (Untersuch.  182),  opjvp2,  using  D  'a  from  beginning  ofv*. 

Gardner,  pa,  the  j  of  'pj  being  a  dittog.  of  prec.  t,  and  the  p  an  error  for  2. 
Oort,  or  pP,-5n>  Niph.  of  Kip.  —  6.  Skib>'D  'a]  6  im  r$  *1  ep&jK 
joining  with  v.® ;  it  in  Istrahel.  Gr.  'S'tK  note.  Oort  om.  'a  and  joins  'r*a 
to  v.6.  Meinhold,  V'H  *vd  'a.  Hal.  'B”  P'3,  joining  to  v.®.  Ru.  reconstructs 
tnfe'y  'chn  ^ntSyp  '2,  to  follow  pine*  (v.®),  the  words  un  mn  being  misplaced. 

—  Mint]  Om.  t  with  5b  (so  also  Scholz,  We.,  Gr.,  Gu.,  Now.,  Oct.,  Gardner, 
Marti).  —  Kin  O'n^n  kSi]  Another  reading,  Kin  O'pSk  hS  om^ki.  — traar »:] 
0  dtbri  ir\apQp  =  aastf  or  aa>#  (Vol.) ;  2.,  dear dor ar os ;  Ef,  fapfi tdup; 

V  in  aranearum  telas ;  Sb  (Zali^L  =  O'aafr  (Seb.) ;  cod.  86,  raparX^eltn 
rip  T7js  dpdxnj *  f<rr$.  Read,  with  Oort  and  Now.,  0'aae»a.  Gr.  P'srr^ 
spider-webs.  Ru.  tf'aay  'itpr,  or  D'32p  (cf.  Ju.  12®).  St.  onac  'a.— 
pier  Say]  ©  and  Sb  =  'v  iSjy,  as  in  v.®.  Wkl.  om.  as  gloss ;  Ro.  om.  *s 
repetition.  —  7.  tyip]  Ru.  tjnj.  —  ipbidi]  9  ical  1)  Kara<rTpo<pii  air**  = 
DPDSD\  Aramaicism  (Vol.) ;  2.,  ical  ovootiepAv ;  6.,  Kal  KaraiylSa.  Gardner, 
hpo-id!  =  and  its  end.  —  nxp']  ©  Mineral  afrrd  =  'nnj  (Vol.).  — .  .  . 
nop  niry']  &  Bpdypa  o6k  tx°*  l<fx^v  T0®  iroi^rai  dXevpov;  2^  erax** 
&Kapvoi,  pij  TToiovmrts  &\evpov.  —  ’'S]  Read,  with  We.,  nS  (so  Marti).  Oort 
(ThT.  and  Em.),  onS.  Gr.  >dS.  —  r\vp  'a]  Marti,  nt^y  'a.  —  8.  vn]  OeL 
and  Marti,  n^n.  Ru.  n>n  (cf.  Je.  22w).  —  ta  rwt  pw]  &  Axpyprrow;  V 
mundutn.  —  9.  tSy  nen]  Ru.  tS^h  021.  —  wk]  Oort  (Em.),  mirK.  —  mi 
tS  111a]  6  dvtOdXer  ko.0  iavrbv;  2.,  cal  obx  dwi$a\tv  4w  ipol;  cod.  16^  * 
Braypoi  uovdfar  ko.0  tavrbv  SiaiTibpevoi.  Gr.  Tt^J  'B  (cf.  Is.  I4*1). 
transfers  this  phrase  to  follow  ien  ySaj  (v.8),  and  reads  on  O'Ibk — om*«] 
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’A.,  2.,  and  0.  join  with  preceding  context.  We.  onxo  (so  Val.,  Oet* 
Now.8,  Marti).  Oort  ( Em.),  onxDS%  for  'm  b. —  O'ann  unn]  0  OQpa 
hydrrjaav  =  13Hk  OMJPN  (VoL);  B  munera  dederunt  amatoribus  suis  ; 

m  p  p  ~  y 

5b  W  t^seio^o  =  Q3HM  prm  (Seb.).  Gr.  i3nn  pnn  (cf.  91).  We.  urn  (so 

VaL,  Oet.,  Marti).  Ru.oi>ji3  unru.  Oort  (Em.),  oorw  upj. — 10.  '3  oj]  0  fob 

►  .  ^  * 

roOro  i  cod.  86,  dXXd  k at  Stay.  —  UP']  0  wapadoOjao yrax,  and  5b 
(=  unj). —  npj?]  &  ora.  —  oxspx]  Oet.  ojp$m  (so  Meinhold)  or  oxsjk.  Ru. 
0X3  with  the  subject  npy,  which  is  to  be  taken  as  the  name  of  some  Assyr. 
people.  —  lSrvi]  Read,  with  0,  ical  Kordaovaiv,  iS*ini  (so  also  We.,  Or.,  Ru., 
Now.,  Oort  {Em.) ;  cf.  GAS.).  *  A.,  teal  Xiravevaovaiv ;  2.,  xal  /itvouaiv ; 
0.,  Kal  diaXttyowri ;  B  et  quiescent;  5b  (Seb.);  &  po3n\ 

Gr.  ihS'i  or  lSirvi  (so  Val.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Oet.  vwju  or  ^Sym.  Hal.  *Vnvj. 
Ru.  ww(?).  Go.  -lSrvi.  —  djjd]  Ru.  oj?3,  BJJ  being  the  name  of  some  Assyrian 
province. —  kpdd]  Read,  with  0  and  0.,  rov  xplfLP>  nfe^op  (so  Oort  ( ThT. 
and  Em .),  Kue.  {Einl.),  Che.,  Gr.,  Val.,  Ru.,  Loft.,  GAS.,  Hal.,  Marti). 
'A.,  dwb  ApfULTot ;  2.,  dird  06/3ou. — -jSd]  SbQ  and  2.,  pi.;  05&U5T,  ’A.,  Arab., 
and  many  codd.  of  Kennicott  and  de  R.  join  to  following  word  by  i  (so  also 
Oort  {ThT.  and  Em.),  We.,  Gr.,  Ru.,  GAS*  Now.,  Hal.).  —  onr]  Linder 
{SJC.  XXXIII.  (i860),  746),  onj. — 11.  kohS]  ©  joins  with  foil,  clause,  tit 
dpaprlas.  Omit  with  We.  (so  Now.,  Oet*  Marti).  Or.  KgnS  (so  Oet.;  cf.  Gu* 
Now.);  Oort  {ThT.  and  Em.),  KtonS.  —  pitdtd]  Hal.  n>3sp.  —  KonS]  ©  om. 
(so  also  Gu.),  and  adds  IjyaTijfUva  from  v.18  (Vol.);  2*  tit  dpaprlav ;  B  in 
delictum  ;  5b  =  Svu  KOnS,  or  31  b  (Seb.).  Oort  and  Ru.  om.  last 

two  words  of  this  verse  as  a  repetition.  —  IS.  iS~31P3n]  5b  adds  “and”  (so 
also  Gr.).  Zcydner  (  ThSt.  VI.  249),  3'nsK. —  'Din  '3P]  0  xXjjOot  Kal  rd  vbpxpA 
fiov  (=  >rnipi  3*1);  ’A* xXrjdvyopJvovs  vbpuov *;  2.,  tX^Otj  vbpuav  pav\  B  multi¬ 
plies  leges  meas ;  5b  >*»< Gr.  ( Gesch .  II.  i. 469;  so  Oort,  ThT. 
and  Em.),  vnin  nax  Hi.  'P*tfn  3*>  (so  We*  Val*  Sm.  {Eel  283  {.),  Gu*  Loft* 
Marti).  Zeydner  ( ThSt.  VI.  249),  vrtNni  3\  Oet.  'pV>n  n'UP.  —  ids]  Ru. 
,  •  v 

>pdh3.  —  nrm]  5b  »  ns#  =  3c»n  with  obj.  (Seb.).  — 13.  'P3t 

'3P3P]  0  6veia<rri]pia  rd  ‘t/yairrHjJva  =  0'3V1K  D'n3?  (Vol.),  joined  to  v.u; 
2*  Ova  las  ^iraXXiJXouf ;  0*  Ova  las  /irraQopQv;  ’A*  Ovalas  <p4pt  <p4pt;  B  ho» 

Op  m  *  »■ 

stias  efferent;  5b  1  Oort  and  Ru.  om.  Marti,  i3nw  rot; 

Sim.  #n  'P3T.  —  )P3?']  5b,  *A.,  and  0.  join  to  prec.  context;  0  dibri  idv  Obawaiv 
Ova  lav.  Oort  {Em.)  m3P.  Marti,  inspi.  —  lSsioi  -um]  0  koI  Qdywaiv  Kpia. 
Oort  {Em.),  '3  -V^K’i.  Oort  and  Ru.  *3  iSsku  nsr.  Oet.  bp*'  ife’Si.  —  ipn'i] 
We.  om.  \  Oort  ipoi  (cf.  0).  —  «r  onxo]  0  adds  (so  also  Gu.)  ical  iw 
* Aaavplott  drdOapra  <f>dyovrai.  Hal.  transposes  V'  'D  non  to  end  of  v.®. — 
14.  PiSs'n]  0  t tfiivrj.  Besredka  {Rev.  etudes  Juives,  1893),  nis'Sn.— 
I'PJD^k]  0  rd  OtpfXia  afrru>v  (so  ^).  Ru.  VPip^jK  (so  Oort  {Em.),  Marti). 
Gr.  p'PJDnn.  Oort  treats  v.14  as  inserted  later  from  Amos  (so  Scholz,  We* 
Ru*  GAS.,  Now*  Marti;  cf.  Seesemann). 
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4.  Since  they  have  made  kings ,  but  not  from  me]  This  is  not  i 
reference  to  (i)  a  contemporary  king,  e&  Menahem  (cf.  7“);* 
nor  to  (2)  the  godless  way  of  choosing  kings  referred  to  in  7*iy;t 
nor  to  (3)  the  fact  of  frequent  choosing  and  deposition  of  kings 
in  the  time  of  the  prophet  (cf.  f-7  810  2  K.  15). %  The  prophet 
has  in  mind  rather  the  circumstances  under  which  the  kingdom 
was  divided,  the  establishment  of  Jeroboam  I.,  and  the  history 
in  detail,  which  followed  these  events.  §  He  clearly  condemns 
the  schism,  although  this  had  come  about  in  part  as  the  result 
of  prophetic  work  (1  K.  n®-81  ia18-*4).  This  contradiction  is 
one  which  is  to  be  expected  as  between  prophets  of  a  higher 
and  lower  rank,  and  between  those  of  an  earlier  and  later  period. 
“  A  prophet  could  only  declare  the  will  of  God  with  regard  to 
the  particular  case  laid  before  him.”  ||  The  contradiction  is 
not  reconciled  by  the  statement  that  while  Jeroboam  was  God’s 
choice  the  people  did  not  consult  him  (God)  at  the  time,  or 
that  Jeroboam,  after  being  told  God's  purpose,  took  wrong  means 
to  accomplish  it.%  The  two  accounts  proceed  from  different 
points  of  view.  In  one,  the  schism  is  a  punishment  upon  Reho- 
boam  and  his  followers ;  in  the  other,  it  is  the  source  of  the  evils 
in  existence  in  the  prophetic  times.  —  {And)  since  they  have  made 
princes ,  but  I  knew  {them)  not]  This  is  only  the  poetical  repetition 
of  the  idea  contained  in  the  former  line,  referring  perhaps  to  the 
subordinate  officers  of  the  royal  administration ;  **  cf.  34  7*  8“  if. 
To  know  is  to  recognize,  i.e.  to  approve,  regard  as  one’s  own,  cf 
Jb.  9°  34‘  Ps.  i6.  Others,  without  sufficient  ground,  treat  rro 
as  =  rron,  and  they  remorse  them  ft  (»./.). —  With  their  silver  and 
gold  made  by  them  into  idols ]  Here  for  the  first  time  a  prophet 
speaks  against  making  images  of  Yahweh,  and  while  the  calves  of 
Jeroboam  are  included  (some  limit  the  reference  to  these  J  J),  the 
wider  reference  is  to  Israel's  religious  history.  §§  The  prophet 
desires  to  place  together  two  facts  in  Israel's  history,  and  to  show 
that  they  are  correlated.  These  are  the  kings  established  by  men, 
and  the  gods  manufactured  by  men;  as  with  one,  so  with  the 

*  Hi.  f  Ros.  t  Bauer,  WO.,  We.,  Marti. 

{  AE,  Ki.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Che.,  Reu.,  Now.  ||  Che. ;  cf.  Reu.,  Now. 

H  Ki.,  Cal.,  Pu.  ft  Ras.,  AE.  §§  Sim.,  We. 

•*  Hi.,  Sim.  XX  Now. 
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other.* —  That  they  may  be  cut  off  J  For  text  vj.  The  subject  is 
either  the  silver  and  gold,  or  the  idols, \  but  not  the  people,  j  If 
is  retained,  the  verb  is  collective.  Destruction  was,  to  be 
sure,  the  result  of  their  idolatry ;  but  since  Israel  “  knew  or  could 
have  known  ”  the  result,  to  engage  in  idolatry  was  to  purpose  de¬ 
struction.  Purpose  and  result  are  not  always  clearly  to  be  distin¬ 
guished.  §  This  clause  breaks  the  continuity  of  thought,  anticipates 
the  idea  that  is  to  follow,  makes  an  incomplete  line,  and  spoils  the 
symmetry  of  the  strophic  division ;  it  is  better  to  regard  it  as  a 
gloss.  —  Mine  anger  is  kindled  against  them]  This  clause,  trans¬ 
ferred  from  a4,  fits  better  in  this  place,  furnishes  the  principal 
idea,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  more  specific  statement  with 
which  v.5  begins.  Its  removal  from  between  5*  and  64  assists 
greatly  in  improving  the  thought  of  vs.5a,‘d6||  (»./.);  cf.  Nu.  1 18* 
2  K.  23*  Is.  5“.  —  5.  I  loathe  thy  calf,  O  Samaria]  This  render¬ 
ing  (based  upon  the  emendation  of  TOTH  for  TOT)  accords  with  the 
clause  which  precedes  ( mine  anger ,  etc.),  and  comes  appropriately 
into  close  connection  with  the  first  part  of  v.6  (c£  io1*).  Other 
renderings  based  on  slight  modifications  of  text  ( v.s .)  are :  (1)  he 
loathes  thy  calf,  etc. ;  ^  (2)  he  has  rejected  thy  calf ;  **  (3)  thy  calf 
has  rejected  thee ;  ft  (4)  thy  calf  is  loathsome ;  J  {  (5)  my  anger 
has  rejected  thy  calf.§§  “Calf”  is  diminutive  and  sarcastic  for 
bull;  these  representations  of  Yahweh  were  placed  in  Dan  and 
Bethel,  perhaps  also  in  Samaria  and  Gilgal ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
Samaria  is  here  a  district;  cf.  71  86  io5  7  1316.  On  54  v.s.  —  How 
long  will  they  be  incapable  of  punishment  ?]  This  gloss  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  feeling  of  some  later  reader,  ||  ||  being  entirely  paren¬ 
thetical  in  its  tone ;  cf.  Je.  13*7.  The  thought  is  not  clear.  Is  it 
interrogation ff  or  exclamation?***  Is  it  incapacity  for  inno- 
cency,  />.  inability  to  clear  themselves  of  guilt, ftt  or  freedom  from 
punishment  X  t  X  which  is  despaired  of  ?  Although  the  former  mean- 

•  v.  GAS.  I.  277. 

t  Ki.,  Hi.,  Ew„  Ke.t  Wii.,  Che.,  Reu.,  Now.,  Marti. 

%  Ros.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  Or.  H  Cf.  Dathe,  Bauer,  Ru.  •*  Hi.,  Umb.,  RV. 

$  Ros.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  Or.,  Now.  iff  GAS. ;  cf.  Ew.  ft  AV.,  Stuck. 

XX  Ma.,  Dathe,  Hd.,  Wii.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Or.,  Che.;  K6.  Stit.  241.  §§  Mau. 

HU  So  Marti,  who  om.  also  but  v.  Now.9. 

iffll  Ros.,  Hd.,  Or.,  Che.,  GAS.,  et  at,  *•*  Sim.,  We.,  Now. 

ftt  Ros„  Sim.,  Or.,  Che.,  GAS.,  et  at.  Hi.,  We.,  Now.,  BSZ..  BDB. 
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in g  for  *pJ  is  found  in  Gn.  20s  Ps.  26®  73“  the  context  which  de 
scribes  the  anger  and  loathing  of  Yahweh  favors  the  latter,  and  this 
is  supported  by  Je.  25*  (cf.  Ex.  21s ®).  The  presence  of  ^9  in  so 
many  cases  favors  the  former  view.  It  is  unnecessary  to  read  jt 
for  they  ( Vis .).  For  other  unapproved  suggestions,  v.s .  —  6.  For  out 
of  Israel  is  //]  This  clause  states  the  ground  for  Yahweh’s  loathing 
of  the  calf,  and,  with  66  transferred  and  5e  treated  as  a  gloss,  joins 
itself  directly  to  the  principal  clause.  The  images  of  Yahweh  have 
never  been  sanctioned  by  him.  The  fact  that  these  images  are  of 
entirely  human  origin  furnishes  the  basis  for  Yahweh’s  scorn  (d 
132  Is.  3719  4019  20  4 17)-  The  1  of  KVTi  seems  to  be  superfluous. 
If  retained,  it  would  be  read  is  this  also ,  referring  to  the  kings, 
who,  like  the  idols,  were  without  divine  approval.  This  calf  is 
something  which  has  its  origin  in  Israel.  The  phrase  in  contrast 
with  Israel  is  not  "  other  nations,”  as  if  the  prophet  was  meeting 
the  plea  that  this  custom  was  of  foreign  origin.*  The  next  clause 
finishes  and  amplifies  the  thought.  —  A  smith  made  it  and  it  is  not 
God~\  Cf.  132;  it  has  no  real  existence.  The  people  addressed 
have  evidently  come  to  believe  that  the  image  and  God  are 
identical.  The  prophet  assures  them  that  it  is  from  Israel  and  is 
not  God.f  —  Like  splinters  Samaria's  calf  shall  become ]  Utter 
destruction  awaits  this  emblem  of  and  substitute  for  deity.  This 
reads  5  for  "3  ( v.s .),  and  makes  the  clause  a  part  of  the  general 
sentence  beginning  with  this  verse.  On  v.i. 

4.  on]  Not  emph.,  but  introducing  the  circ.  cl.,  GK.  142  a,  6.  It  is  possible 
to  omit  it  as  a  dittograph,  in  which  case  the  first  two  vbs.  would  be  coordinate 
with  wp;  but  v.i. —  rvspn]  Cf.  WDn,  Dn.  n81;  so  here  one  cod.  of  Kenu. 
and  two  of  de  R.;  cf.  also  Dn.  911.  For  the  form,  cf.  GK.  67  V;  cf.  Ro.’s 
reading  ( v.s .).  —  'lJi  dddd]  The  subj.  of  the  pass,  mc*?,  which  in  the  act.  would 
take  double  obj.,  Ko.  327  w.  This  makes  a  third  consec.  circ.  cL  —  iry]  To 
be  read  'ie>y  pass,  ptep.,  followed  by  the  b  of  agent  (GK.  12 1  f)  although  * 
might  also  mean  here  for .  —  TJ?cS]  Here  points  to  an  end  inevitably  involved 
in  the  action  described  by  the  principal  vb.f  but  none  the  less  deplorable;  ci 
Ko.  396  e.  —  5.  rum]  Cf.  ©  imv.  It  is  not  to  be  connected  with  rut  =  to  stink 
(cf.  Is.  I9ft),  but  with  njT  =  to  loathey  reject  (cf.  v.8  Ps.  43s) ;  cf.  Assyr.  zinft  = 
to  be  angry  (BDB.) — iSar]  Not  Hoph.,  but  an  old  Qal  pass.;  cf.  K6. 1.  L 
p.  407;  GK.  69  r.  —  6.  Him]  If  1  is  retained,  it  is  strengthening  and  = 
alsoy  K6.  375£*.  —  enn]  Emph.  pos.  —  D'aap]  This  has  been:  (1)  connected 


•  So  Jer.,  Cal.,  Hd. 
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with  the  Arab.  to  kindle,  bum  (cf.  Schultens  on  Jb.  i8*)f  i.e.  the 

splinter  with  which  one  kindles  a  fire;  also  with  Arab.  Sebtbah  =  slice,  little 
piece  (Ew.) ;  (2)  corrected  to  onar  (cf.  Is.  1®  3014)  (St.);  (3)  derived  from 
the  Aram,  aatf  =  break;  cf.  ioe>  fragment  ( Thes .;  K6.  II.  i.  p.  71;  Now.), 
and  to  cut.  V.  N5.  Aland.  Gram.  140;  Hoffm.  ZAW.  III.  121; 

We.  in  loc.  —  "v  Sjp]  Cf.  K6.  Hauptfrobleme ,  53  ff. 


7.  For  they  sow  wind  and  they  reap  whirlwind"]  A  further 
statement  and  explanation  of  the  coming  destruction.  Wind  rep¬ 
resents  the  nothingness,  the  utter  failure,  of  their  present  policy ; 
but  the  outcome  is  still  more  serious,  viz.  whirlwind \  that  which 
is  itself  destructive;  cf.  iou.  —  A  seed  which  has  no  stalk ]  b  is 
difficult  ( ys .).  According  to  fH®,  it  has  no  stalk ,  the  pronoun 
refers  to  Israel,  but  in  that  case  nb  would  be  expected.  If  taken 
as  suggested,*  rb  would  be  expected  instead  of  b,  for  n&p  is 
feminine.  The  fact  of  the  symmetry  gained  by  this  reading  is, 
however,  convincing.  —  Which  yields  no  grain ]  i.e.  is  utterly 
worthless.  —  If  perchance  it  were  to  yield ’  strangers  would  devour 
//]  All  that  Israel  might  hope  to  gain  will  pass  over  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.f  The  figure  continues  through  to  the  end,  J  and  does 
not  go  over  in  the  latter  half  to  a  description  of  actual  events.  §  — 
8.  Israel  is  swallowed  up]  The  nation  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
practically  ruined.  The  prophet  is  speaking  of  the  present,  not 
the  future,  |  as  appears  from  the  tense  (cf.  rjubn-  v.7),  and  from 
the  following  parallel  phrase  rn  nnn.T  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
nation  as  well  as  the  fruit  shall  be  swallowed,  for  vbz*  is  not  a 
prophetic  perfect.**  —  Already  are  they  among  the  nations ]  This 
is  the  simple  prose  interpretation  of  the  figures  which  have  been 
used  (cf.  7s).  The  process  of  scattering,  i.e.  the  loss  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  has  begun,  though  they  do  not  appreciate  it.  With  this 
clause  there  has  been  associated  the  gloss,  like  a  vessel  in  which 
is  no  pleasure ]  This,  however,  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  thought  of 
the  context  It  is  a  not  uncommon  simile,  denoting  something 
unserviceable  and  worthless;  cf.  Je.  22s8  48®. —  9.  For  they  have 
gone  up  to  Assyria ]  This  fact  is  cited,  not  as  a  punishment  to 


•  We.  t  Marti,  without  good  reason,  om.  this  sentence  as  a  gloss. 
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be  inflicted  upon  them,  viz.  the  exile,  but  as  an  act  of  faithlessness 
and  guilt.  This  statement  presents  still  more  literally  and  specifi¬ 
cally  the  exact  situation.  Note  (i)  Israel  is  swallowed  up; 
(2)  (the  more  prosaic  form  of  the  same  thought)  they  are  already 
among  the  nations;  and  now  (3)  (the  very  specific  expression) 
they  have  gone  up  to  Assyria.  The  going  up  to  Assyria  was  for 
assistance  and  marked  dependence  upon  a  foreign  power.— 
A  wild  ass  taking  his  way  by  himself  ]  This  is  not  Assyria,*  but 
Israel ;  t  for  (1)  it  is  to  Israel  that  the  application  of  the  figure  is 
appropriate,  viz.  wilfulness;  (2)  there  is  a  pun  on  the  words 
me  and  DneK.  The  wild  ass  usually  moves  in  droves,  J  but  this 
representation  of  solitariness  marks  Israel’s  case  as  all  the  more 
peculiar.  Perhaps  this  clause  should  go  with  the  following,  §  but 
it  is  more  natural  ||  to  take  me  as  figurative  of  wilfulness  than 
as  denoting  love  of  independence  (cf.  Gn.  16“  Jb.  39*  ff),  as  the 
connection  with  the  following  would  involve.  —  Ephraim  gives 
love-gifts ]  These  are  the  gifts  by  means  of  which  Israel  sought 
connection  with  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Wellhausen’s  suggestion 
to  substitute  “  Egypt  ”  for  “  Ephraim,”  rendering,  to  Egypt  they 
give  love-gifts ,  is  strongly  supported  by  the  parallelism  ;  cf.  ©.— 
10.  Also  if  they  give  themselves  among  the  nations ,  I  must  now 
gather  them  in ]  This  verse  is  a  later  addition.^  This  is  at  once 
apparent  if  DXSpK  is  taken  as  a  promise  to  gather  them  after  they 
have  been  scattered  among  the  nations  in  exile;  but  it  is  clear 
also  upon  the  other  interpretation.  As  Simson  has  pointed  out,  no 
single  word  of  this  entire  verse  is  of  certain  meaning.  In  ,0‘  the 
thought  turns  on  the  interpretation  of  DXnpR ;  the  suffix  refers  to 
Israel,**  not  to  the  nations.ff  The  verbal  idea  is  not  a  promise, }} 
but  a  threat.  §§  If  the  nations  were  to  have  been  gathered  against 
Israel,  something  indicating  this  would  have  been  inserted.  It  is 
Israel  that  is  to  be  gathered  in,  i.e.  brought  back  home,  put  under 
restraint,  imprisoned,  deprived  of  judgment,  taken  into  exile ;  cf. 


•  Oathe,  Bauer,  Eich.,  SchrO.  $  Sim.,  et  al. 
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2ut.  38  r-  gu  gS'  This  entering  into  relationship  with  outside  nations 
must  cease.  "  The  time  has  come  for  me  to  check  their  misplaced 
activity.”  '■3  tM  means  therefore  even  if  (cf.  916  Is.  iM  Ps.  234)  rather 
than  yea  though  *  urv  is  treated,  of  course,  like  the  urn  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  verse.  —  And  they  must  cease  for  a  while  from  the  anointing 
of  kings  and princes ]  Here  the  uncertainty  turns  first  upon  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  ibm.  Three  principal  suggestions  may  be  considered  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  word  is  taken  from  :  (1)  bbn,  to  begin ,  i.e.  they  begin 
to  be  diminished  f  (B&D  =  inf.),  or  to  become  less  (ana  =  adv.)  J 
on  account  of  the  burden,  etc. ;  (2)  bin,  to  be  in  pain ,  to  grieve , 
and  pointed  without  the  Daghesh  ibiri  (so  10  Mss.  and  44  Edi¬ 
tions  §),  i.e.  and  they  shall  suffer,  or  grieve  a  little  on  account  of, 
etc.  >  II  (3)  *7™,  the  text  being  changed  to  ibnni  ( v.s .),  i.e.  And 
they  will  cease  for  a  little  (or  soon),  etc.  Adopting  the  third,  it 
is  better  also  to  adopt  the  &  text,  rrttfoa,  from  anointing,  instead 
of  Kwao  ( v.s .).  The  latter  has  been  thought  to  refer  to  the 
tribute  imposed  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  ana  *f?a  being  taken  in 
annexion,  king  of  princes .f  With  the  second  suggestion  made 
above,  this  would  fulfil  the  demands  of  the  context  in  yielding  a 
statement  having  the  force  of  a  threat.  The  @  text,  however, 
furnishes  an  easier  solution,  and  one  especially  appropriate.  There 
will  be  a  ceasing,  says  the  prophet,  from  this  continual  anointing 
of  kings  and  princes  (a  case  of  asyndeton).  In  this  interpretation, 
DUO  may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  soon  (cf.  Ps.  2U  8114)  or  for  a 
little  while .  The  latter  is  of  course  the  more  usual  and,  here,  the 
more  caustic. 

7.  »a]  Cf.  vs.®-*-10.  —  nnmo]  On  the  final  n_  cf.  nnSip,  io1*  Ez.  2816;  also 
nm?j?,  Ps.  4421;  Ez.  2816;  an  acc.  cf.  K6. 287  b;  GK.  90/;  Dr.  §  182  Obs. 

Note  the  assonance  in  ncp,  nos,  and  nop.  —  'Sa]  Cf.  K6.  352  c;  GK.  1524  — 
’sw]  Cf.  Ko.  390  s;  BSZ.  18.  —  8.  on  'Saa]  An  elliptical  rel.  cl,  GK.  155  t; 
Ko.  380  c.  —  9.  mo]  On  gender,  K8.  247  /;  Albrecht,  ZAW.  XVI.  (1896) 
68;  on  deriv.  Jensen,  Kosmologie ,  no;  cf.  Assyr.  pard,  which,  however,  means 
mule,  wild  ass  being  purima;  for  other  figures,  cf.  Je.  2**  Jb.  24s.  —  unn]  PI. 
with  coll,  noun,  cf.  Ju.  514 •.  —  oonn]  PI.  of  psycholog.  experience;  cf.  also 
D'-n,  Ct.  i2-4;  D'ajy,  Ez.  33**;  cf.  K3.  262  A  — 10.  'a  dj]  Ko.  339  4  —  V?mi] 
Cf.  GK.  in  w,  N.  lmpf.  continuing  a  historical  present,  Ko.  366^. — BJ[d] 


*  But  cf.  BDB.  169,  Dr.  143.  +  Mau,  Ros.,  Ke.  t  Hi.  }  de  Rossi. 
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On  dag.  cf.  GK.  20 K6. 1.  p.  54 b.  On  relation  to  vb.,  K8.  412*— f: 
ony]  With  superlative  force,  according  to  KS.  309  k. 

11.  For  Ephraim  has  made  many  altars ]  It  was  the  common 
notion  (Is.  iu)  that  the  more  sacrifices  offered  (or  altars  built) 
the  more  pleasing  was  it  to  the  national  deity.  The  K£ rb,  if 
retained,  indicates  that  the  opposite  of  this  is  true,  viz.  that  this 
multiplication  of  altars  results  merely  in  sinning.*  If  retained 
with  the  pointing  RtonS  f  (the  inf.  absolute  being  used  for  the  sake 
of  the  rhythm),  the  meaning  would  be  that  Ephraim’s  purpose 
in  all  this  was  to  make  atonement ',  i.e.  to  secure  expiation  of  sin ;  a 
purpose  which  the  second  member  shows  to  have  been  futile ;  bat 
this  idea  is  scarcely  consistent  with  this  period.  It  seems  better, 
therefore,  to  omit  the  word  in  this  line  (vj.).  —  They  are  to  kin 
altars  —  for  sinning]  What  was  thought  to  be  action  deserving 
commendation  is  condemned.  The  more  altars,  the  greater  and 
deeper  is  Israel’s  guilt.  Ktanb  is  not  used  in  a  double  sense,  J  viz. 
the  sin  of  the  act  and  the  calamity  resulting  from  the  act,  since 
the  latter  idea  is  not  possible  in  this  connection.  §  To  retain  the 
Ktorfc  of  the  first  line  involves  a  repetition  amounting  to  tautology, 
and  greatly  weakens,  instead  of  strengthening,  the  sense.  |  It  is 
not  enough  to  use  the  word  in  one  sense  in  the  first  line,  and  in 
another  in  the  second.  — 12.  Were  I  to  write  for  him  by  myriads 
my  laws]  Each  word  of  this  much-disputed  sentence  presents 
difficulties.  Is  ( a )  the  Qrl  to  be  accepted  with  the  render¬ 
ing  the  multitudes  of  my  law(s),  or  my  many  laws,%  or  the  excel¬ 
lencies  of  my  law  ,**  or  the  great  things  of  etc. ;  ft  or  (b)  the 
K'thtbh  ’■Q*"!,  by  myriads ,  J  {  or  the  ten  thousand  things  of  etc. ;  §§  or 
(c)  ah  ||  ||  or  rn2n,1Tir  multitudes  ;  or  (d)  'nan,***  the  words  of  my 
law{s)  ?  Is  (a)  the  sg.  my  law,  ttt  or  (^)  the  pi.  THin 
to  be  preferred?  Cf.  also  (*•)  the  combination  Tmni  an.§§§  Is 
avi3R  ( a )  to  be  taken  as  Q&l,  or  (b)  changed  to  Hiph.  =  cause 
to  write  ;  ||  ||  ||  and,  in  the  former  case,  is  it  (c)  an  historical  present 


•  Che.  X  Ma.,  Hi. 

t  Or.  $  Hd. 

||  So  Now.  against  Ew.t  Hd. 

U  Bauer,  Dathe.  ft  AV. 

•*  Ma.  XX  Hi..  Ew.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Ke. 


§§  RV.  *1  Oet 

HU  We.rf«/.(w.). 

***  Gr.,  Oort  (v.x.).  ttt  Sim. 
XXX  3*37  and  most  modern  comm. 
}}§  *•  Ullli  Zeydner  (*wj. 
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indicating  that  what  had  occurred  was  continuing  still;  *  or  (d)  a 
future,  I  will  write;  f  or  (e)  a  present  perfect,  I  have  written;  l 
or  (/)  a  past,  I  wrote  ;  §  or  (g)  an  imperfect  of  customary  action, 
I  am  wont  to  write  ;  ||  or  (A)  hypothetical,  were  l  to  write,  etc., 
though  I  wrote,  etc.%  The  importance  of  this  utterance  lies  in 
the  testimony  which  it  furnishes  to  the  existence  of  laws  or  a  code 
of  laws  in  Hosea’s  time.  We  decide  first  in  favor  of  T3 myriad 
(although  this  occurs  elsewhere  only  among  late  writers,  v.i.), 
because :  (a)  ^nasa  plural  occurs  nowhere  else ;  (£)  nothing  is 
gained  by  substituting  an  or  any  of  its  cognate  forms,  all  convey¬ 
ing  the  same  idea,  that  of  multitude,  an  idea  which  itself  is  identical 
with  that  of  un,  ten  thousand;  (c)  while  nan  is  easy  and  plausible, 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  how,  if  once  it  had  a  position  in  the 
text,  anything  could  have  been  allowed  to  take  its  place.  It 
follows,  almost  without  argument,  that  my  laws  (pi.)  (for  which 
no  consonantal  change  is  required)  combines  more  easily  with 
myriad  or  ten  thousand  than  does  my  law  (sg.)  ;  for  the  thought 
plainly  in  Hosea’s  mind  was  the  multiplicity,  and  not  the  unity, 
of  the  laws.  Little  can  be  said  for  the  Hiph.,  I  cause  to  write; 
it  only  remains  to  settle  the  tense  force  of  mrOK.  If  the  writer 
had  intended  past  or  present  perfect,  i.e.  if  he  had  wished  to  mark 
it  as  a  definite  fact,  he  would  naturally  have  used  the  perfect 
tense.  The  present,  whether  historical  or  voluntative,  fails  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  context,  although  both  would  emphasize 
the  idea  that  the  laws  were  still  in  process  of  being  written  or 
collected,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  collection  was  not  yet 
finished.  The  future  makes  no  sense  whatever.  Upon  the  whole 
the  hypothetical  force  seems  to  be  preferable,  Were  I  to  write  my 
laws  by  myriads ,  i.e.  if  I  were  to  write  laws  so  many  that  they 
could  not  be  numbered ;  or,  if  the  laws  that  have  been  written 
should  be  increased  indefinitely  (to  ten  thousand),  —  a  statement 
which  presupposes:  (a)  that  in  Hosea’s  time  the  custom  was 
established  of  reducing  instruction  to  writing ;  **  ( b )  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  increasing  the  number,  i.e.  a  conception  that  the  list  was 
incomplete ;  ft  ( c )  that  the  laws  in  existence  were  not  being  ob- 

•Ke.  t«V.  J*&,AV.  §  RV.  1  Che. 

If  Hi..  Hd.,  Ew.,  Or.  ••  Ct  Holringer,  Einl.  8. 

ft  Cf.  Kue.  The  HexaUuch ,  178 :  “  With  the  prophets  then  the  torah  of  Yahweh 
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served,  although  the  prophets  were  defending  them  (cf.  4s"*)  ;  and 
consequently  ( d )  that  they  were  not  the  ceremonial  laws  regulat¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  priests,  for  this  work  the  prophet  condemns 
because  he  does  not  regard  it  as  a  part  of  Yahweh's  instruction 
(cf.  Is.  iul2),#  but  rather  prophetic  instructions,  laws  relating 
to  “  civil  justice  and  the  applications  of  a  plain  but  religiously 
sanctioned  morality  (cf.  the  so-called  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
Ex.  2028-23®).n  f  Among  the  prophets  tdrah  =  instruction,  and 
refers  to  the  admonition  of  the  prophets  (c£  Is.  i10  a*  8ie  Je.  18“ 
26* 5  Ez.  7*  Is.  424  Hg.  2U  Zc.  7“.  In  Deuteronomy  statutes  and 
judgments  is  the  phrase  which  expresses  the  idea  of  law ;  while 
tdrah  is  still  used  of  oral  instruction.  %  It  is  urged  §  against  this 
interpretation :  (1)  that  the  analogy  of  other  Semitic  religions,  in 
which,  from  the  first,  the  ceremonial  and  ethical  appear  together, 
is  against  the  position  that  the  instruction  referred  to  was  ethical 
rather  than  ceremonial ;  (2)  that  this  proposition  does  not  explain 
the  fundamental  significance  of  the  symbolism  of  ceremony  in 
ancient  religions ;  and  (3)  the  existence  of  such  ceremonial  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  Decalogue  and  Book  of  the  Covenant ;  while  (4)  there 
stands  against  it  the  presupposition  of  an  extensive  priestly  law  in 
Deuteronomy.  It  is  maintained,  still  further  1  :  (1)  that  even 
granting  the  hypothetical  translation,  the  passage  proves  “the 
existence  of  a  detailed  and  copious  law  embracing  the  subject 
of  sacrifice,  which  the  prophet  held  to  be  from  God,  and  charged 
both  priests  and  people  with  neglecting”  ;  (2)  that,  however,  the 
tense  (pf.)  of  larro  renders  the  hypothetical  construction  impossi¬ 
ble,  and  favors  the  treatment  of  2TDK  as  historical  (cf.  Ps.  103*); 
and  (3)  that  the  hypothetical  explanation  involves  certain  incon¬ 
gruities  which  are  fatal,  eg.  would  ten  thousand  requirements  be 
more  likely  to  secure  obedience  than  a  smaller  number  — As 
those  of  a  stranger  they  would  be  accounted  ]  and  therefore  of  no 

is  by  no  means  a  closed  and  completed  whole,  handed  down  from  antiquity,  but 
the  continuous  and  ever  renewed  indication  to  Israel  of  Yahweh's  will." 

*  We.  Prol.  57. 

t  Che ;  cf.  Briggs,  The  Hexateuch,  14 ;  Carpenter  and  Harford-Battersby,  The 
Hex  attach,  I.  19. 

X  Cf,  Addis,  The  Documents  of  the  Hexaieuch,  II.  34,  N.  x.  §  Or. 

[|  Green,  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  114. 

%  Cf.  Sm.  Moses  apud  Prop  betas,  13 ;  Now.H. 
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binding  force ;  for  how  could  the  laws  of  one  nation  be  regarded 
as  authoritative  by  another?  Cf.  Gn.  199.  The  matter  may  be 
summed  up  :  Hosea  condemns  those  of  his  time,  priests  and  peo¬ 
ple,  who  are  observing  in  great  detail  a  sacrificial  cult  (v.u)  and 
accuses  them,  although  they  are  very  busy  in  the  observance  of 
this  cult,  of  having  forgotten  Yahweh  (46”8).  These  people,  he  says, 
would  count  even  a  myriad  of  Yahweh’s  laws,  if  they  were  written 
for  them,  as  the  prophecy  of  a  stranger  and  therefore  as  not  bind¬ 
ing.  They  have  in  mind  nothing  but  offerings ;  they  forget  the 
divine  instructions  delivered  by  the  prophets.  —  IS.  My  offerings 
of  .  .  .  they  sacrifice  fleshy  and  they  eat  it]  The  easiest  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  words  "SH  TCT,  and  the  one  most  common,  is  to  render 
my  sacrificial  gifts  ( v.i .)  they  sacrifice ,  etc.,  which  is  interpreted  to 
mean  that  sacrifice,  with  them,  is  merely  formal,  the  important 
thing  being  the  “  luxury  of  a  dinner  of  flesh-meat  ” ;  *  but  this 
is  almost  meaningless  in  this  connection.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  slightly  varying  translations,  sacrifices  of  my  own 
gifts as  a  sacrifice  of  my  gifts,  \  etc.  Essentially  different  are 
the  interpretations  which  understand  *anan  to  mean  raw  flesh 
(z/./.),§  or  roast  sacrifices  (z/./.).  ||  @  ( v.s .)  connects  the  first 

two  words  with  the  preceding,  viz.  “  and  my  laws  were  reckoned 
as  those  of  a  stranger,  the  beloved  sacrifices  ” ;  while  some  treat 
them  as  a  gloss  and  thus  secure  the  simple  reading,  they  sacrifice 
flesh  and  they  eat  it.%  There  is  not  very  great  choice  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  difficulties.  — Yahweh  having  no  delight  in  them] 
On  nr,  v.i.  This  is  the  important  point.**  Whatever  the  pre¬ 
ceding  words  mean,  they  were  intended  to  describe  a  cultus,  a 
worship,  in  which  Yahweh  took  no  pleasure,  and  consequently 
Now  must  he  remember  their  guilt]  Now  =  at  last ;  the  consum¬ 
mation  has  been  reached.  Patience  is  exhausted;  he  must  re¬ 
member ,  i.e.  he  feels  himself  obliged  to  remember  and  to  take 
notice  of  their  guilt  (cf.  72  90  Je.  1410 ;  in  all  of  which,  as  here,  the 
verb  in  the  parallel  member  is  "fpB,  visit,  punish .) — And  visit 
their  sin]  The  usual  and  frequent  technical  term  for  punishment. 
—  Since  they  to  Egypt  shall  return]  Cf.  9s  6  1 1\  This  is  either  a 


•  Ki.,  Hd.,  Ke.,  St,  Che.,  BDB.  J  Sim. 

t  Stuck,  Hes. ;  cf.  Bauer.  }  Ew. 

*+  But  Marti  om.  this  phrase  as  a  gloss. 


(Or. 

%  Oort,  Ru. 
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poetical  expression  for  captivity  in  general ;  or  a  prediction  of  cap¬ 
tivity  in  Egypt,  parallel  with  the  more  frequent  prediction  of  as 
Assyrian  captivity.  In  favor  of  the  second  supposition  maybe 
cited  (i)  the  repetition  of  the  threat  (vj.)9  (2)  the  threat  in 
Is.  7W  of  a  double  invasion  from  Egypt  and  Assyria,  (3)  the  con¬ 
stant  vacillation  between  the  two  political  parties,  one  of  which 
advocated  alliance  with  Egypt,  the  other  with  Assyria ;  but  above 
all  (4)  the  predictions  of  restoration  from  Egypt  in  Is.  nn 
Mi.  718.  It  would  be  interesting  if  in  this  connection  it  could  be 
shown  that  @’s  addition  to  this  verse  (v.s.) ,  and  in  Assyria  thq 
shall  eat  the  unclean  thing,  were  anything  but  a  gloss  borrowed 
from  98.*  — 14.  And  so  Israel  forgot  his  maker  and  built  palaces ] 
This  verse  is  a  later  addition,!  for  (1)  the  reference  to  Judah  is 
uncalled  for;  (2)  the  style  resembles  that  of  Amos  rather  than 
Hosea;  (3)  the  natural  conclusion  of  the  discourse  is  in  v.“; 
v.14  only  weakens  the  climax ;  (4)  the  thought  of  Yahweh  as 
IsraePs  creator  is  unexpected  in  Hosea’s  time;  (5)  the  verse  is 
superfluous  in  the  strophic  system.  The  abandonment  of  Yahweh 
in  the  opinion  of  the  prophet  is  contemporaneous  with  and  in 
proportion  to  the  steps  taken  to  exhibit  self-dependence.  Palaces 
(rather  than  the  more  common  rendering  of  mb:rn  temples )  must 
be  understood  (»./.),  since  we  may  ascribe  neither  to  Hosea 
nor  to  a  later  author  the  opinion  that  the  building  of  the 
temple  was  a  wicked  thing.  —  And  Judah  multiplied  fenced 
cities ]  The  poetic  parallel  for  the  preceding  statement.  —  And 
so  I  will  send  fire  upon  his  cities ,  and  it  shall  devour  his  palaces ] 
Cf.  Am.  i4— 2*. 

11.  non1?  7d]  If  JR©  stands,  an  interesting  case  of  repetition  of  a  series 
of  words,  H.  39,  5  a,  rm.  (*).  — 12.  aman]  Q*rt  shortens  the  longer  form  of 
Knhtbh.  —  Q*rt  changes  ^  of  Knhtbh  to  ',  thus  securing  a  pi.  cstr.— 
latrnp]  For  pass,  used  with  acc.,  v.  Pr.  1728;  also  frequently,  as  here,  with  3, 
cf.  Is.  5W  2916  Jb.  188;  Ko.  338  vt  y,  e.  On  d.  f.  in  *>,  cf.  GK.  13  r.— 
18.  ipfi'i  .  .  .  "op]  Parallel  acts,  hence  1  rather  than  'D'\  K6.  370/— 
14.  'nnSen]  \Vaw  consec.  with  pf.  =  impf.  of  threat,  as  seen  from  the  con¬ 
text,  although  no  determining  word  precedes;  cf.  also  45*  1014;  K6.  367 /. 


*  Cf.,  however,  Gu.  Marti  treats  since  they  to  Egypt ,  etc.,  also  as  a  gloss, 
f  So  Sta.  GVI.  1. 577 ;  Scholz,  Oort,  We. ;  Che.  in  WRS.  Proph.  XVII.  ft ;  GAS, 
Now.;  Marti,  EB.  212a;  et  al.;  but  cf.  Kue.  Einl.  §67,  8-10;  Co.  Eini.  {87,3. 
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§  11.  Israel’s  exile  —  a  breaking  up  of  social  and  religions 
habits.  91'9.  Israel  should  not  rejoice  too  loudly  in  her  har¬ 
vest  and  vintage  feasts,  since,  on  account  of  her  adultery,  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  there  will  be  no  threshing-floors  nor  wine- 
vats,  no  libations  nor  offerings ;  for  all  food  will  be  unclean,  and 
all  who  eat  unclean  (vs.1*2,4).  Israel  is  to  be  carried  into  exile 
in  Assyria  or  Egypt,  where  it  will  be  impossible  to  celebrate 
feasts  and  festivals,  and  her  own  land  will  be  thorns  and  thistles 
(vs.*  * 6) .  Israel’s  days  of  visitation  are  coming,  —  days  of  bitter 
experience,  when  prophets  and  spiritual  guides  will  have  been 
driven  mad  because  of  Israel’s  faithlessness,  and  because  of  the 
opposition  which  they  encounter,  —  days  of  dire  punishment 
(vs.T*8). 

This  piece  is  marked  by  a  peculiar  definiteness  and  clearness.  Perhaps 
v.8  forms  an  exception  to  this  statement.  It  consists  of  three  strophes,  each 
of  which  is  introduced  by  a  three -membered  clause,  after  which  come  perfectly 
regular  couplets :  strophe  I,  3  +  2+  24-2  +  2;  strophe  2,  3  +  2  +  2  +  2; 
strophe  3,  3  +  2  +  2  +  2.  Strophe  1  warns  against  the  heathenish  joy  of  their 
celebrations,  for  soon  there  will  be  no  libations  nor  sacrifices.  Strophe  2 
announces  the  exile,  during  which  the  celebration  of  feast-days  and  festivals 
will  be  impossible.  Strophe  3  describes  days  of  visitation.  The  following 
modifications  are  to  be  adopted:  (1)  the  transfer  of  v.8  to  precede  v.6; 
(2)  the  treatment  of  v.°  as  a  gloss. 

1.  Su-Sn]  B  firfdi  eti<ppalvov ;  so  &U®,  all  reading  Vk.  Om.  as  a  gloss 
repeating  ncrn  Sk.  Marti,  S Jn  Sk.  —  O'Dya]  Some  codd.  of  Kenn.  and  de  R. 
D'cya  (so  also  Abarb.,  Ros.,  Gr.).  &  adds  terrae.  — Sa-Sy]  %  Vi  ^e. — 
pnj  Om.  with  SS  as  a  dittog.  of  (v.2) ;  this  yields  a  trimeter  line  and  permits 
pj  (v.2)  to  follow  closely  upon  ninj,  a  construction  demanded  by  the  context. 
—  2.  oyn']  Read,  with  B,  tyw  abrott,  ojn'  (so  Houtsma,  We.,  Oort  (  Th  T. 
and  Em.),  Gu.,  Ru.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  £  =  oyv  (Seb.). — 

na]  Read,  with  oa;  so  Bab.  cod.  (so  also  Dathe,  Ew.,  Bauer,  We., 

Gr.,  Oort,  Loft.,  Ru.,  Gu.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  3.  0  1 car^Kijcaw 

=  —  aen]  B  Kartfinpe v  =  3^;  om.  \ — 4.  lany'J  Read  lanjp  (so  Kue. 

Hibb .  Led.  1882,  pp.  312  f.;  Oort,  ThT.  and  Em.;  Val.,  We.,  Gu.,  Loft.,  Ru., 
GAS.,  Now.,  Marti).  Gr.  anr.  Gardner,  nay'  (cf.  Ex.  1312  Lv.  1821). — 
Dn-nar]  Join,  contrary  to  accents,  with  what  precedes;  so  5$;  but  B>B  join 
with  following.  —  onSa]  Gardner,  onS  'a.  —  ouw]  £  — onS]  1 ,  ejus. 

Read  oonS  (so  Kue.  Hibb.  Led.  1882,  pp.  312 f.;  Oort,  ThT.  and  Em.;  We., 
Val.,  Gu.,  Ru.,  Loft.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti). — ma']  GAS.  wa^  — 5.  Di'Sj 
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0  pL  (so  also  GAS.). — 8.  taSn  run]  Gr.  U*?n  p  =  %ft  etc.;  Marti, 

Read,  with  We.,  Val.,  and  Now.,  —  wo]  Sb  |Zpas  =  nr  3.  Read,  witi 
We.,  mtfK  (so  Val.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Ra.  om.  as  a  double  of  [3*]^ 
and  supplies  the  town-name  onjann  before  oxapn.  —  ncno]  0  M axM*  (= 
ronD),  due  to  confusion  of  n  with  foil.  S  and  consequent  resemblance  to 
familiar  rD3D  (Vol.).  2.  rd  toriOvpdiiMTa.  Gr.  poeo.  Marti,  on^cnp.  Read, 
with  Hi.,  ngnp  for  S  tid  (so  We.;  Oort,  Em.;  VaL,  Oet.,  Hal.).  —  ocor] 
Gardner,  oonD*?.  Hal  omna.  Some  codd.  of  Kenn.  and  de  R.  orm*?  (so 
Ru.).  Marti  om.  as  gloss.  — nop]  0  SkeBpo t  =  rpiD  (VoL).  a  - 

on"]  0  KXnjpovo/x^ffti  abrh  =  (so  also  Ru.).  —  7.  ijrr]  0  jcojmff 
<rrrot  =  pm.  Now.  and  We.s  pm. — Sm#”]  Ru.  adds  '•«  and  transfers  here 
from  v.8,  wSm  opt  onnK,  the  text  being  changed.  —  noerc  nan  *ptp  ai  ^;] 
0  inr6  rod  t\^0ovs  tup  dSuciur  eov  brXriBbvBri  fiawla  trov  =  nan  *7 

nawo  (Vol.) ;  Sb  om.  conj.  with  0 ,  and  derives  nDOro  from  nosr  =  forsake 
(Seb.) ;  U  renders  last  clause  et  multitudincm  amentia*, .  Read  nwna 
(so  Ru.,  Now.;  v.#.),  and,  with  Now.,  transfer  noorD  to  beginning  of  v.1. 
Gr.  nDBBW  ail  (so  We.,  Oort  ( Em .)).  Oort,  noet/D  nan,  omitting  l  with  0. 
Hal.  ~b>d  n^m.  Ru.  om.  nor  n DOS'D  as  a  correction  of  the  foil,  nco yr.— 

8.  ncj]  Gr.  nnj.  Che.  and  Hal.  np’ir.  Oet.  np  njs.  —  op]  Grotius,  ^ 
(so  Mich.,  Gr.).  Che.  ope.  Oet.  Sp.  Ru.  and  Hal.  opr.  Oort  om.  —  vpic] 
0  om.  suff.  Some  codd.  vhSk  (so  also  Oort,  ThT,  and  Em.;  Ru.,  Hal). 
Oet.  om.  as  dittograph  of  last  word  in  verse.  'hSk  op  is  to  be  omitted,  with 
Now.,  as  a  gloss.  —  trip']  Oort,  tfjm. —  hoopd]  Om.  as  dittog.  of 's  in  v.7— 

9.  lp'Dpn]  0  joins  with  v.8  (so  also  Oort,  Gr.,  We.,  GAS.).  Oort,  p'rpn.— 
inn®']  0  i<t>0&pij<rav  =  inntf  (Vol.).  Read,  with  We.  and  Now.  ^nnr. — 'cu] 
Hal.  'D'D.  —  npajn]  0  rod  /Soviet/;  so  Sb. — mar]  Sb  inserts  nnp  before  t  (so 
also  Ru.).  H  adds  dabitur  after  m. 


IX.  1.  Do  not  rejoice,  Israel \  like  the  peoples ]  The  words  are 
addressed  to  Israel  at  a  time  when  the  nation  is  engaged  in 
the  midst  of  the  wild  and  exuberant  celebration  of  a  harvest 
feast.  It  is,  perhaps,  also  a  time  when  Assyria’s  hand,  for  a 
moment,  seems  to  have  been  lifted,  and  Israel  permitted  to 
breathe  more  freely  (cf.  2  K.  is19).  Instead  of  (1)  retaining 
‘rrt#  =  unto  exultation  =  too  loudly ,  cf.  Jb.  3°  ;*  or  (2)  reading 
b'rtx  (v.s.)f  which  is  irregular  in  that  an  imperfect  would  have 
been  expected;  it  is  better  (3)  to  omit  the  phrase  as  a  gloss 
on  riOtfn  This  harvest-rejoicing  places  Israel  on  a  plane 


•  So  Hd.,  RV.,  et  al. 

t  Cf.  Hal.’s  sug.  that  Su  here  =  produce  of  the  soil,  being  allied  to  Aram, 
(stalk),  Arab.  (tribe),  and  Ethiop.  IgyM  (child)  ;  cl  Dn.  i10  Ps.  65U. 
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with  other  nations,  i.e.  makes  her  like  the  peoples ,  the  heathen. 
What,  in  the  prophet’s  mind,  constituted  the  difference  ?  The 
people  in  their  celebration  acknowledge  the  harvest  to  be  a 
gift  of  the  god  of  the  land  in  return  for  their  sedulous  worship, 
thus  making  material  gain  the  goal  and  the  reward  of  worship ; 
while  it  is  the  prophet’s  contention  that  divine  blessings  are 
bestowed  for  real  worth  and  character  (Dt.  281-*).  Here  is 
opposition  between  the  folk-religion  and  the  true  Yahweh-religion 
as  preached  by  the  prophet.  It  is  here  that  D'&B  is  first  used 
in  the  sense  of  heathen .* —  That  thou  hast  played  the  harlot 
from  thy  God ]  Is  this  the  ground  of  the  command  not  to 
rejoice,!  or  is  that  ground  to  be  found  later  in  the  statement 
that  threshing-floor  aud  wine-vat  will  not  know  them  (v.*)4  In 
the  latter  case,  '3  =  that,  in  that,  and  the  following  clauses 
furnish  the  substance  of  the  rejoicing,  not  the  reason  or  occasion.§ 
—  Thou  hast  loved  a  harlofs  hire  upon  all  threshing-floors ] 
Accepting  the  harvest-fruits  as  from  the  Baalim  commits  Israel 
to  the  service  of  the  Baalim.  Every  celebration  of  a  local 
festival  is,  therefore,  an  act  of  harlotry,  in  which  the  harlot 
acknowledges  her  paramour  and  accepts  his  gift,  i.e.  the  harlot’s 
hire.  The  sin  here  is  not  worshipping  on  the  high  places,  but  ob¬ 
serving  a  cult  in  which  debasing  tendencies  are  at  work,  instead 
of  those  which  would  elevate  and  ennoble.  It  is,  in  other  words, 
a  case  of  the  material  vs .  the  spiritual  (cf.  Zc.  I416"19).  |n  is 
unnecessary  and  may  be  omitted.  —  2.  Threshing-floor  and  wine- 
vat  shall  not  know  them\  Feed  them  ||  (cf.  416)  is  not  an  easy 
expression  with  the  subject  here  indicated.  The  reading  D£T 
is  very  natural  and  is  supported  by  the  parallel  phrase  tfn5\  The 
floor  and  the  vat  (the  place  within  the  press  into  which  oil  or 
wine  flowed,  cf.  Jo.  2s4)  stand,  concretely,  for  the  grain  and  oil 
and  wine,  these  henceforth  will  not  know,  i.e.  be  known  to, 
Israel,  not  because  a  failure  of  crops  is  to  be  expected,  T  but 
because  they  are  to  be  carried  into  exile.**  —  And  the  new  wine 
shall  play  them  false ]  Cf.  Hb.  317.  The  reading  her ,  if  correct, 
is  due  to  Israel’s  representation  as  a  harlot ;  but  ( 1 )  the  versions 

•  We.  §  Now.,  Marti.  If  Dathe,  Mau.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  et  al. 

t  Ke.,  Or.,  et  al.  |j  So  **  Marck,  Stuck,  Umb. 

t  Hi.,  Ew.,  Now. 
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(v.s.)  read  them;  (2)  everywhere  else  in  chaps.  4—14,  Israel  is 
spoken  of  as  he  (thou)  or  they  (ye)  (even  in  416  iou,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  feminine  animals).* — 4.  They  shall  not  pour  liba¬ 
tions  to  Yahweh]f  In  eating  and  drinking  at  sacrificial  meals 
a  portion  of  the  wine  was  devoted  to  the  deity  and  poured  out 
as  a  libation,  the  rest  was  drunk  in  connection  with  the  offering 
(cf.  Am.  28  1  S.  i24  io8).  If  this  custom  be  interfered  with  in 
the  exile,  the  whole  of  the  wine  in  general  will  become  unclean, 
and  therefore  unpleasing  to  Yahweh.  —  Nor  prepare  for  him 
their  sacrifices ]  This  is  the  simplest  treatment,  although  it  re¬ 
quires  the  change  of  mnir  to  WIT  (vj.)  and  the  connection 
of  D.TPQT  with  this  verb  as  object  contrary  to  the  accents.} 
To  represent  the  sacrifices  as  unpleasing  to  Yahweh  §  (cf.  Je.  6* 
Mai.  34)  is  inconsistent  with  v.4a  and  with  chap.  3,  which  say 
that  there  shall  be  no  sacrifice  at  all.  The  word  "pr,  used 
of  laying  in  order  the  parts  of  the  sacrifice,  is  common  (Lv.  irt12 
65  Ex.  40428;  cf.  Ps.  23s).  It  must  be  remembered  that  sacrifice 
and  feasting  upon  animal  food  were  inseparable.  ||  —  Their  bread 
shall  be  like  the  bread  of  mourning ]  i.e.  Dfinb  for  Q rb.  Just 
as  the  wine  they  drink  and  the  flesh  they  eat  will  be  taken 
without  giving  thereof  a  due  portion  to  Yahweh,  and  conse¬ 
quently  will  be  unconsecrated  and  unclean,  and  without  “the 
joy  of  the  sense  of  the  divine  favor,”  so  the  bread  which  they 
eat  will  be  unclean;  it  will  be,  in  fact,  like  the  bread  of 
mourning ,  i.e.  the  bread  eaten  during  the  days  of  mourning 
for  the  dead  (Nu.  1914),  or,  better,  the  bread  used  at  the 
funeral  feasts  and  broken  for  the  dead  (cf.  Je.  i6T  Dt  2614).l 
No  stronger  impression  for  impurity  could  have  been  found; 
and  yet  all  bread  eaten  in  exile  will  be  thus  impure. — All  who 


*  Ew. 

t  Cf.  Oort,  Th  T.  XXIV.  491  f.,  who  rejects  vs.4  and  *  as  a  later  addition  for  the 
following  reasons;  (1)  the  difficulty  of  explaining  mm  no  (v.4)  as  coming  from 
Hosea,  since  it  cannot  denote  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  there  was  more  than 
one  temple  in  North  Israel;  (2)  these  verses  break  the  connection;  (3)  they 
do  not  reflect  the  sentiment  of  Hosea's  time,  but  that  of  the  Deuteronomk 
period;  (4)  they  are  inconsistent  with  vs.1-®.  Marti  makes  4 *■ 5  late. 

X  Cf.  RV.,  which  takes  this  word  with  what  follows.  §  So 

||  WRS.  Sent.  222  f. ;  Sm.  Rel.  140  f. 

H  Ros.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Now.,  Marti. 
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eat  shall  defile  themselves ]  The  idea  of  cleanness  and  unclean¬ 
ness  is  very  old;  it  is  to  be  connected  closely  with  the  ideas 
of  ancestor  worship  and  totemism,  and  is,  in  fact,  only  another 
name  for  taboo;*  and  there  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  this  to 
prove  the  observance  at  this  time  of  the  Levitical  cult.  —  For 
their  bread  shall  be  only  for  their  hunger ]  Instead  of  the  double 
purpose  involved  in  eating  as  heretofore,  viz.  worship  of,  or 
communion  with,  the  deity,  and  satisfaction  of  desire  for  food, 
only  the  latter  shall  now  exist.  All  that  was  holy  and  sacred, 
all  that  was  spiritual,  will  have  disappeared.  This  is  the  idea 
whether  we  render  dttNMb  for  themselves ,f  or  for  their  belly ,  J  or 
for  their  desire  or  hunger  %  (cf.  also  Is.  29s  32®  Ps.  63®  1079). — 
It  shall  not  come  into  Yahweh's  house ]  i.e.  any  place  consecrated 
to  Yahweh,  eg.  the  temple,  or  a  high  place.  —  3.  They  shall  not 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Yahweh ]  This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
dire  threat  contained  in  vs.18*4;  they  will  be  compelled  to 
abandon  their  home  land,  the  land  of  Yahweh.  This  expression 
furnishes  the  key  to  an  understanding  of  the  O.  T.  religion  down 
to  the  exile.  The  old  Arabic  tribal  conception  of  God,  involv¬ 
ing  on  the  one  hand  a  belief  in  the  personality  of  God  which 
opposes  a  tendency  toward  pantheism,  and  on  the  other,  a  belief 
in  the  deity  as  an  abstract  representation  of  irresistible  power 
and  force,  which  was  opposed  to  polytheism,  developed  into 
henotheism  or  monolatry,  according  to  which  each  nation  had 
its  own  god  (Chemosh,  the  god  of  Moab ;  Milcom,  the  god  of 
Ammon).  In  this  way  Yahweh  was  the  god  of  Israel  (Ju.  11s4). 
This  was  a  worship  of  one  god,  but  also  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  existence  of  other  gods  for  other  lands  and  peoples.] 
As  clear  cases  of  this  belief,  cf.  Naaman  the  Syrian,  who  takes 
home  earth  from  Palestine  on  which  to  worship  Yahweh,  who 
had  cured  him  (2  K.  517)  ;  the  flight  of  Jonah,  who  thought  he 
could  thus  escape  the  presence  of  Yahweh  (Jon.  i1)  ;  and  the 
feeling  of  David  that  in  being  driven  out  of  Israel  into  another 


•  Ct  Sta.  GVI.  I.  481-487;  WRS.  Sent.  446  ff. ;  Now.  Arch.  II.  275!;  Benz. 
Arch.  478-484;  G.  A.  Simcox,  EB.  I.  842 f.;  Matthes,  ThT.  XXXI 11.  293-318; 
and  other  literature  cited  in  my  Priestly  Element ,  etc.,  126  £ 

t  Ma..  Umb.,  Hd.,  Ke.,  et  at.  \  Ew.  $  Hi.,  Che.,  Now. 

I  WRS.  Proph.  54  f. ;  Sm.  Pel.  113 1 ;  Schultz,  Theol.  1. 176  ff. 
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land  he  was  being  forced  to  transfer  his  worship  to  other  gods 
(i  S.  2619).  —  But  Ephraim  shall  return  to  Egypt]  Cf.  on  8B. 
This  reference  is  not  simply  a  “  type  of  the  land  of  captivity," 
Assyria  being  intended  and  designated  thus  as  a  new  Egypt* 
The  fact  is,  that  at  this  time  Israel  was  between  two  great 
threatening  powers.  It  is  not  yet  certain  in  the  prophet’s  mind 
whether  Egypt  or  Assyria,  or  both,  shall  be  the  agent  of  Israel’s 
exile.  Both  are  tyrannizing  over  her.  Toward  both  Israel  leans 
(cf.  518  711).  Time  will  determine  the  issue  more  definitely.— 
And  in  Assyria  they  shall  eat  what  is  unclean ]  Cf.  Ez.  4“ 
Living  in  a  foreign  land  and  eating  that  which  is  unclean  are 
synonymous  terms.  The  situation  is  now  squarely  before  them. 
Perhaps  they  will  consider  (cf.  <@'s  addition  to  8U).  —  5.  What 
will  ye  do  on  the  day  of  a  festival  /]  How  will  the  Sabbath  and 
the  day  of  the  new  moon  be  properly  celebrated  ?  How,  indeed, 
will  they  be  celebrated  at  all  in  a  foreign  land,  where  Yahweh’s 
sanctuaries  do  not  exist  ?  These  days  were  the  great  days  of 
rejoicing,  recurring  weekly  and  monthly.*!  —  Or  on  the  day  of 
feasting  to  Yahweh ]  The  an  was  the  great  harvest  feast }  (cf. 
1  K.  82  1 2s2  Ju.  2119  Ez.  4S95  2  Ch.  5*),  and  not  a  general  term 
for  all  feasts  and  synonymous  with  mn D.§ — 6.  For  behold  they 
will  go  to  Assyria ]  This  reading  ||  (vj.)  relieves  two  difficulties: 
(1)  the  absence  of  a  reference  to  Assyria  in  connection  with 
the  mention  of  Egypt;  (2)  the  confusion  involved  in  the 
rendering  of  the  present  text,  they  will  go  from  the  devastation, 
i.e.  they  will  leave  their  wasted  land ;  %  or  they  will  die  of  hunger;** 
or  yea ,  if  they  are  gone  from  the  ruins ,  ft  a  protasis,  —  all  of  which 
describe  a  departure  on  account  of  devastation,  rather  than  a 
deportation.lt  —  Egypt  gathering  them ,  Memphis  burying  them ] 
Rapid  strokes  in  a  picture,  intentionally  left  somewhat  indefinite.§§ 
In  this  description  reference  is  made  to  the  numerous  and  vast 
burial  grounds  of  Egypt,  one  of  the  largest  being  at  Memphis. 
Memphis  occupied  an  important  position  on  the  Nile,  a  short 
distance  south  of  Cairo,  whence  it  commanded  the  whole  of 
Egypt,  of  which  it  was  the  most  important  city  during  the 

•  Ke.  f  See  my  Priestly  Element  in  the  O.  T.,  p.  96.  J  Sim.,  Now. 

f  Ke.  H  We.,  Now.  %  Cal.,  Bauer.  *•  Ki.,  Dathe.  ft  Ew„  $  357* 

It  Or.  }}  Marti  om.  'pn  'xd  as  a  doublet  of  'pn  *p. 
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greater  part  of  its  existence.*  —  Nettles  inheriting  their  precious 
things  of  silver ]  Another  side  of  the  picture ;  cf.  916.  The  plural 
mono  is  probably  to  be  read.f  This  has  been  taken  :  (1)  as  a 
reference  to  idols  of  silver;!  (2)  as  meaning  treasure-houses 
or  palaces  ;§  (3)  as  a  proper  name;l  (4)  as  connected  with 
D-npn,  and  meaning  “on  account  of  longing  for  their  silver.”!" 

—  Thoms  coming  up  in  their  tents ]  Cf.  Is.  3413.  Their  dwellings, 
not  tabernacles,  or  places  of  worship  (cf.  Ez.  i6w). — 7.  The  days 
of  visitation  will  come]  The  perfect  is  prophetic.  This  and  the 
following  line  tell  what  it  is  that  Israel  shall  know,  or  experience. 

—  The  days  of  recompense  will  come ]  obp  (cf.  similar  formation 

in  bwi)  is  an  abstract  noun,  parallel  in  thought  to  visitation 
(mpo),**  and  is  hardly  a  play  on  the  proper  name  Shallum.ft — 
Israel  shall  know ]  It  is  better  thus  to  connect  this  clause  with 
the  preceding,!!  than  to  make  it  a  parenthetical  clause  and 
connect  it  with  what  follows,  *3  being  understood.  §§ — A  fool \ 
the  prophet;  mad,  the  man  of  spirit']  Two  uncertainties  exist 
here:  (1)  Is  this  phrase  (0)  the  direct  object  of  urr,  i.e.  Israel 
shall  know  (that)  the  prophet  is  a  fool,  etc.,  this  entire  clause, 
rmn  .  .  .  urr,  being  parenthetical,  and  the  following  nr  dtSd 
depending  upon  1R3 ;  ||  ||  or  (h)  is  the  phrase  independent  of  what 
precedes  and  to  be  taken  only  with  what  follows  ?%%  (2)  The 

other  question  concerns  the  sense  in  which  K3:  and  min  ttTK 
are  taken,  whether  (a)  of  the  false  prophets,  who  have  deluded 
the  people  by  their  prediction  of  prosperity  and  are  now  con¬ 
victed  of  folly  and  made  insane  by  the  divine  judgment ;  *** 
or  (h)  of  true  prophets  ?  ftt  Against  the  interpretation  of  false 
prophets  it  may  be  urged  that  the  terms  “  fool,”  “  madman,”  are 
not  likely  to  have  been  used  by  the  people  of  false  prophets  who 
had  led  them  astray  (Orelli),  that  rmn  tTTR  must  be  used  of  a 
truly  inspired  prophet,  notwithstanding  Mi.  211,  and  that  v.8  sup- 


•  See  arts.  “  Memphis,”  DB.t  and  "  Noph,”  EB„  by  W.  M.  Miiller. 
t  Hi.,  We.,  Now.  ||  0.  ft  We.,  Marti. 

X  Hess.,  Hi.,  We.  U  Marck,  Ros.  Xt  We.,  Or.,  GAS.,  Now.,  et  at. 

i  tt.  Jer.,  Ra.,  Ki.,  Wii.,  et  at.  —  Ki.,  WU.  §{  C,  Marck,  Hi. 

IH  Jer.,  Ki.,  Ra.,  Marck,  Mau.,  Hi.,  Bauer,  Ros.,  Wii. 

Umb.,  Sim.,  Che.,  Or.,  Now. 

—  Ki.,  Abarb.,  Marck,  Dathe,  Ros.,  Mau.,  Hi.,  Hd.,  Ke. 
fft  Ew.f  Umb.,  Sim.,  Che.,  We.,  Now.,  Marti, 
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ports  strongly  this  interpretation  as  a  whole.  The  sentence  is 
to  be  taken  with  Nowack  as  a  quotation  from  the  mouth  of  the 
people  (cf.  61  Is.  28*10).*  The  prophet  seems  to  say:  Yon, 
the  people,  maintain,  do  you,  that  the  prophet  has  become  a 
fool,  and  the  man  of  spirit  a  madman  ?  It  is  true,  just  as  you 
say,  but  learn  that  this  great  calamity  has  come  upon  them 
because  of  the  greatness  of  thine  iniquity  and  the  greatness  of  thy 
sin~\  It  is  Israel’s  iniquity  and  sin  (adopting  Ruben's  suggestion 
to  substitute  nKtan,  sin ,  for  nom&)  that  have  driven  mad  the 
inspired  messengers  of  Yahweh.  This  same  thought  is  ampli¬ 
fied  in  the  following  verses.  —  8.  This  verse  is  almost  hope¬ 
lessly  confused.  The  more  important  solutions  proposed  are 
the  following  :  ( i )  Ephraim's  watchman ,  appointed  by  my  God, 
even  the  prophet — a  fowler’s  snare  is  in  all  his  ways ;  f  this 
interpretation  involves  the  reading  of  DUD  for  on,  a  D  having 
dropped  out  after  DnnK ;  and  uses  the  word  “  watchman  "  as  in 
Je.  617.  The  result  is  a  sentence  giving  an  appropriate  thought, 
but  so  involved  in  expression  as  to  make  it  very  doubtful. 
(2)  Ephraim  acts  the  spy  with  my  God ;  the  prophet  is  a 
fowler’s  snare  upon  all  his  ( Israel's )  ways.  J  Variations  of 
this  interpretation  are  three:  {a)  Ephraim  lays  ambush  against 
the  people  (op  instead  of  Dp)  of  my  God ;  §  (b)  Ephraim  looks 
round  about  outside  of  (away  from)  my  God  (for  foreign  help) ;  | 
(c)  Ephraim  looks  after  prophecies  in  addition  to  those  from 
my  God.  IT  (3)  Ephraim  expects  help  from  my  God,**  treating 
neat  as  in  Ps.  5s  Mi.  f  La.  417,  and  DP  as  for  DPB  (cf.  Jb.  27“). 
(4)  There  is  hostility  to  the  watchman  in  the  house  of  his  God; 
the  prophet  (finds)  the  snares  of  the  fowler  on  all  his  ways,  ft 
This  interpretation  involves  considerable  change  in  the  text,  viz. 
(dr)  the  transfer  of  rrOBTO  from  the  end  of  v.T  to  the  beginning  of 
v.8;  (b)  the  omission  of  DP  one#  (cf.  Ruben’s  suggestion 
that  these  words  stood  originally  in  connection  with  bmtr  V? 
(v.7)  in  this  form :  rrbut  DPT  ffnwt  tK  bmttT  tpt,  the  having 
dropped  out,  dpt  being  for  DP) ;  (c)  the  omission  of  notswo  in  11 
as  useless  repetition ;  (d)  the  transfer  of  'K  JTDD  to  follow  net, 


*  Cf.  Ew.,  Oort,  We.,  Che. 
tChe. 

J  GAS.;  cf.  Ew.t  Umb.,  Ke.,  Or. 


§  Mich. 

H  Struensee,  Sim. 
%  Dathe,  Hi. 


••HA 

tt  Now. 
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—  all  this  disorder  being  due  to  efforts  to  restore  the  meaning, 
when  by  mistake  n&BVD  was  placed  at  the  end  of  v.7,  instead 
of  the  beginning  of  v.8.  The  parallelism  is  perfect,  and  the 
sense  excellent.*  I  desire,  however,  to  suggest  the  following 
arrangement,  which  renders  unnecessary  certain  omissions  and 
changes  involved  in  Nowack’s  interpretation  :  Enmity  exists  tow - 
ards  Ephraim's  watchman  ;  the  prophet  {finds)  the  snares  of  the 
fowler  in  all  his  ways;  in  the  {very)  house  of  his  God  they  dig 
for  him  a  deep  pit ]  This  interpretation  follows  Nowack  only  in 
transferring  nootfo  from  the  end  of  v.7  to  the  beginning  of  v.8, 
and  in  the  omission  of  *nbK  on.  A  preposition,  b  or  bn,  must 
be  inserted.  It  adopts  Wellhausen’s  suggestion  to  place  the 
first  two  words  of  v.9,  mnw  1  p*ann,  at  the  end  of  v.8,  giving  them 
another  pointing.  With  this  interpretation  v.8  supplements  v.7, 
adding  three  expressions,  of  which  the  first  is  the  simple  state¬ 
ment,  the  second  and  third  poetical  pictures  and  illustrations. 
The  watchman  (cf.  Ez.  317ff)  of  Ephraim  meets  persecution  on 
every  side ;  fowler’s  snares  compass  about  the  prophet ;  a  deep 
pit  is  digged  for  him  even  in  the  house  of  his  God.  House 
here,  as  in  v.w,  means  Canaan.  —  9.  As  in  the  days  of  GibeaK\ 
A  gloss  from  io9;|  here  inconsistent  because  the  thought  has 
to  do  only  with  Ephraim’s  persecution  of  Yahweh’s  prophets ; 
cf.  Ju.  19^®  20*-48.  —  He  will  remember  their  iniquity ,  he  will 
visit  their  sin ]  An  insertion  from  813. 1 

1.  S'J-Sk]  If  retained  =  inf.  abs.  or  cogn.  acc.  with  nom,  although  of 
different  stem;  K5.  329  h.  For  similar  cases  of  combination  of  different 
stems,  v.,  eg.,  Jb.  3“  2  S.  196  Zc.  8*  —  pnn]  Deriv.  from  run  (BDB;  cf. 
8®- M;  but  cf.  We.  who  regards  these  forms  as  corrupt  and  from  pj)  with  k 
prosthetic  and  affix  t_;  or  from  pa  (BSZ.)  for  pnjM;  cf.  K6.  II.  i.  p.  96. — 
3.  pj]  Position  of  words  chiastic  with  prec.  verse  and  emphatic. — 4.  omror] 
The  objection  of  Oet.  and  Hal.  to  the  reading  1  Tip  on  the  ground  that  it  is 


•  Marti  reconstructs  vs.7-  8  as  follows :  — 
•nan  V'w  C7*) 
rmn  sn*  jure 
TV  Sp 
onnon  na-n 
TO  ^  rip'  no  («*) 
n'aa  noefcoi 

•  n  t-  1  - 

f  So  Now. 


mpon  'O'  no  (7«) 
oSm  'o'  wa 
(or  '$k)  'Mp  Smr'  pt 

'PJJT  ope#  PT  (8#) 


t  So  Now.,  Marti. 
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not  good  Hebrew,  cannot  be  maintained  in  view  of  the  occurrence  of  rmp 
Lv.  6®.  In  any  case  the  poetic  and  prophetic  use  of  must  not  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  later  strict  and  ceremonial  usage.  —  own]  The  phrase  own  on** 
occurs  only  here  according  to  fiLUl ;  but  cf.  Ez.  2417' a,  where  own  is  probably 
to  be  read  for  ovwn.  On  this  and  similar  practices  see  Sta.  G  VI.  L  387  ft; 
Schwally,  Leben  nach  d.  Tode;  Frey,  Tod  Seelenglaube  u.  SeelenkuU. — uttar] 
On  assim.  of  n,  cf.  GK.  54  c,  and  cf.  the  Hothp.  Dt.  24*;  the  Hithp.  is  not  f* 
but  reflex.  —  dpojS]  If  rendered  for  themselves,  it  is  emphatic  in  contrast  with 
their  gods ;  K6.  40.  —  8.  an  .  •  •  13P']  Intentional  similarity  of  sound. — 
5.  or1?]  is  rarely  used  of  time  to  express  concurrence  {at  or  on)  rather  than 
duration  in;  cf.  Is.  10s  Je.  581;  v.  BDB.  517;  K6.  331  f — 6.  laSn]  Acc.  to 
fH®,  proph.  pf.;  cf.  also  no,  v.7. —  0"Opn  . . .  onxn]  The  rhythm  and  pictu¬ 
resqueness  of  these  circ.  clauses  is  to  be  noted;  the  nouns  beginning  with  t, 
the  first  and  second  radicals  of  both  vbs.  being  3p;  each  word  closing  with 
D_ ;  cf.  similar  change  in  one  consonant  of  a  word  in  Is.  57.  — *p]  Is  elsewhere 
(Is.  1918  Je.  2W  441  4614- 19  Ez.  3018- M)  qj;  D  here  is  perhaps  due  to  influence 
of  preceding  o.  The  ancient  Egyptian  name  was  Men-nofer  (=  the  good 
abode)  which  was  shortened  into  Mennefe  and  Menfe ,  which  forms  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  languages,  eg.  Assyrian  Afimpi.  —  idto]  On  the  cstr.  foL  by 
prep.  H.  9,  2  b;  GK.  1 30  a ;  Ko.  336  w;  cf.  also  Ko.  280  n,  on  the  expression 
of  indeterminateness  by  cstr.  with  S.  —  nop]  On  form  cf.  K6.  II.  i.  pp.  147, 
461;  Barth,  NJB.  45;  Lag.  BN.  117  f.,  181  f.;  Baer,  in  loc .  In  some  Mss^ 
piD'p. —  OP"i"]  On  pi.  suf.  used  as  collective,  v.  Ko.  346*7. — mn]  cf.  Assyr. 
hahin ,  “a  thorny  growth”  (Dl.  HWB.).  Used  as  here  parallel  to  nep, 
Is.  3418.  Later  with  meaning  hook,  2  Ch.  3311;  cf.  "VD  which  also  has  both  mean¬ 
ings.  Che.  ( EB .)  emends  this  verse  freely  and  finds  here  the  names  of  four 
North  Arabian  districts.  —  7.  nifjcn]  On  d.  f.  in  3rd  radical,  cf.  A.  Muller, 
ZDMG.  1891,  p.  234;  Ko.  II.  L  pp.  199,  461.  —  oSpn]  On  art.  with  nouns  of 
this  form,  K5.  241  /;  cf.  261  e.  —  7.  nDDB>D]  A.X.  from  dost,  a  by-form  of  jpe,to 
oppose,  be  hostile;  cf.  Gn.  2741  Jb.  1 6®.  Cf.  the  sugg.  of  BSZ.  to  connect  it 
with  the  Syr.  >0 ^JO,  Pa.  —  bind  with  cords,  the  word  being  omitted  from  v.7 

—  8.  Pip'  no]  c*p}  only  here;  cf.  cMp}  with  same  meaning,  Pfc.  91s  Pr.  6® 
Je.  5126.  For  the  phrase  snare  of  the  fowler,  cf.  Ps.  918  1247.  On  nc,  v.  Am.  3*. 

—  9.  lp'Djn]  Vb.  appos.;  H.  36,  2;  GK.  120^;  a  case  of  asyndetic  appos. — 
'D'dJ  3  =  as  in,  used  pregnantly;  cf.  Is.  517  98  Jb.  29s;  cf.  BDB.  p.  453,  on 
original  force  of  3  as  subst.;  K6.  319  on  the  adv.  force  of  preposition. — 
n?3jn]  Art.  with  this  proper  noun  sometimes  used,  at  others  omitted;  cf 
Jos.  15*7  1828;  Ko.  295  b. 

§  12.  Israel  is  corrupt ;  the  life  of  old  as  well  as  young  licen¬ 
tious.  910"17.  Israel  started  out  with  freshness  and  purity  of 
youth  ;  but  contamination  came  at  Baal-peor,  and  the  abominable 
thing  took  hold  of  them  (910).  Ephraim’s  glory  is  gone;  no 
children,  no  mothers;  no  fruit  (vs.11,16*-*).  Even  when  children 
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*e  born  they  are  slain  before  maturity ;  they  are  destined  only 
r  slaughter  Give  them,  O  Yahweh,  barrenness ;  in 

ilgal  they  have  shown  their  wickedness,  and  for  it  I  will  drive 
iem  forth  (14,  “•*••).  I  will  cease  to  love  them,  because  of  their 
bellion ;  woe  upon  them.  My  God  will  make  them  vagabonds 
r  their  disobedience 

This  piece  is  commonly  recognized  as  complete  in  itself;  so  Mich.,  Dathe, 
uck,  Mau.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Ke.,  Che.,  Or.,  Val.,  Now.,  GAS.,  et  al.;  cf.  however 
d.,  Sim.  It  consists  of  five  four-line  strophes,  in  a  movement  essentially 
trameter.  Strophes  I  and  2  might  be  united  ;  so  also  strophes  3  and  4 ; 
th  this  combination  the  order  would  be  8  -f  8  +  4.  Strophes  1  and  2  describe 
e  immoral  life  of  the  people  and  their  consequent  decay  —  no  fruit.  Strophes 
and  4  assert  that  even  those  born  are  destined  to  captivity  and  slaughter 
fore  they  are  grown,  for  they  will  be  cast  of!  —  because  of  wickedness  in 
lgal.  Strophe  5  declares  that  Yahweh,  instead  of  loving  them,  will  make 
em  wanderers  in  the  earth  —  on  account  of  their  rebellion.  This  arrange- 
cnt  involves  the  following  transpositions:  (1)  v.1#  to  follow  v.11  (v.i.); 
)  v.Uey  ono  nwa  onS  'ik”ojt'3,  to  follow  v.1*  (tu*.).  Gr. arranges  as  follows: 

11*.  14. 114.  is.  is.  M.  is 

10.  D'ajp]  0  sg. — nniaaa]  0  xkox6p. —  nnw>3]  Om.,  with  5b,  as  a 
dss;  0  xpbtpap;  F  in  cacumine  ejus. —  03'nian]  05F  3  pi.  suff.  (so  also 
a.).  —  non]  &&  =  noni  (so  Ru.).  —  ne>aS]  Read,  with  We.,  Now.,  and 
arti,  SyaS. —  D'Xipjr]  0,  2.  ol  ipdeXvypdpot  =  (Vol.);  so  F;  ’A.pteXb- 

iara.  —  03HK3]  0  us  ol  jyaxrjpdpoi  =  0'3n«3  (Vol.);  'A.  wf  ijydxrjaap ; 
6a  (p  ^yax^Brjaap;  F  sicut  ea  quae  dilexerunt ;  Sb  ^).  Gr.  orvpnHD?. 

irdner,  on'Snna  or  oSnna. — 11.  omaa]  0  and  F  join  with  foil,  clause. 

renders  this  and  three  foil,  nouns  as  plurals. — JB3D]  BSZ.  and  Marti, 
30.  — 16.  nan]  0  brbpeaep  =  n^n  (Stek.).  Gr.  naoo.  —  onp]  0  rds  fllfas 
rov;  *A.,  2.  ^  abroO ;  Sb  connects  with  nan  as  acc.  of  specification. 

•  b>3']  Gr.  —  'S3]  Read,  with  Q®rt,  S3 ;  so  40  codd.  of  Kenn.  (so  also 

:.,  Ru.,Oet.).  — 12.  O'nSaen]  0  dreKPUfO^aopreu;  Ru.  O'nnreh.  Gr.  onSach. 

•  onwo]  0  dvBp&xup;  F  in  hominibus .  Gr.  ononw.  Oort,  nonttp. — 

iS  'w]  Ru.  and  Hal.  on'S'ip. —  ono  nwa]  0,  0.  adp$  pov  (=  >nra) 
rQw;  5b  )j]  which  Seb.  corrects  to  (from  mo),  or 

Read,  with  Hi.,  '■yitfa  (so  Ew.,  Sim.,  Gu.).  Ru.  ona  uttaa\  Gr. 
•'I?  nlrae.  Hal.  on  D'pe>9.  Bauer,  >niD3  (so  Oort  ( Em .)  ).  — 18.  nipio  D'*u>k 
'm]  0  ’E^.  6p  rpbxop;  0AQ-  add  el 6op,  Omit  'n  '3  Gr.  om.  'ok 

dittog.  from  m.  Ew.  ntfna  for  ntfwr.  Hal.  (or  n»m)  n*Ki  ntfy  Dn^.  —  nwS] 
ead,  with  0,  els  Bijpap ,  n'xS  or  nraS  (so  also  Houtsma,  We.,  Ru.,  GAS.,  Oort 
£«.),  Oet.,  Marti) ;  'A.,  2.  us  dKpbropop ;  0.  els  x&rpap ;  F  om.  S  and  treats 
k  as  the  subj.  of  nSine\  Sb  takes  nas  2  p.  sg.  with  nrcS,  treated  as  proper 
ime,  as  its  obj.  Hal.  nua.  —  nSm»]  0  ra piarrjaap  =  iSntf  (so  also  HaL), 
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not  good  Hebrew,  cannot  be  maintained  in  view  of  the  occurrence  of  n?iy  y? 
Lv.  6s.  In  any  case  the  poetic  and  prophetic  use  of  "p?  must  not  be  mat¬ 
ured  by  the  later  strict  and  ceremonial  usage.  —  D'jw]  The  phrase  D'jw  err* 
occurs  only  here  according  to  JR® ;  but  cf.  Ez.  24^  **,  where  O'jw  is  probity 
to  be  read  for  O'Pjk.  On  this  and  similar  practices  see  Sta.  G  VI.  L  387  ft; 
Schwally,  Leben  nach  d.  Tode;  Frey,  Tod  Seelenglaube  u.  SeelenhulL — war] 
On  assim.  of  n,  cf.  GK.  54  c,  and  cf.  the  Hothp.  Dt.  24*;  the  Hithp.  is  not  pa& 
but  reflex.  —  orc:S]  If  rendered  for  themselves,  it  is  emphatic  in  contrast  with 
their  gods ;  K6.  40.  —  8.  azn  .  .  •  iae»']  Intentional  similarity  of  sound.— 
ft.  oV?]  S  is  rarely  used  of  time  to  express  concurrence  ( at  or  on)  rather  than 
duration  in;  cf.  Is.  io8  Je.  581;  v.  BDB.  517;  K6.  331  f — 6.  laSn]  Acc.  to 
JR®,  proph.  pf. ;  cf.  also  no,  v.7.  —  onapn  .  • .  O'Md]  The  rhythm  and  picti* 
resqueness  of  these  circ.  clauses  is  to  be  noted;  the  nouns  beginning  with  ?, 
the  first  and  second  radicals  of  both  vbs.  being  ap;  each  word  closing  with 
D_ ;  cf.  similar  change  in  one  consonant  of  a  word  in  Is.  57.  —  Is  elsewhere 
(Is.  1918  Je.  216  441  4614* 19  Ez.  3018* 16)  *p;  D  here  is  perhaps  due  to  influence 
of  preceding  0.  The  ancient  Egyptian  name  was  Men-nofer  (  =  the  good 
abode)  which  was  shortened  into  Mennefe  and  Menfe ,  which  forms  were  trails* 
ferred  to  other  languages,  eg.  Assyrian  Mimpi.  —  iditoJ  On  the  cstr.  fol  by 
prep.  H.  9,  2  b;  GK.  130 a ;  Ko.  336  w ;  cf.  also  K5.  280 s, on  the  expression 
of  indeterminateness  by  cstr.  with  S.  —  nop]  On  form  cf.  K6.  II.L  pp.  147, 
461;  Barth,  NB.  45;  Lag.  BN.  117L,  i8if.;  Baer,  in  loc.  In  some  Mss^ 
mo'p. —  on^]  On  pi.  suf.  used  as  collective,  v .  K5.  346^. —  mn]  cf.  Assyr. 
hahin ,  “a  thorny  growth”  (Dl.  HIVB.).  Used  as  here  parallel  to  nep, 
Is.  3418.  Later  with  meaning  hook,  2  Ch.  3311;  cf.  *vo  which  also  has  both  mean¬ 
ings.  Che.  ( EB .)  emends  this  verse  freely  and  finds  here  the  names  of  four 
North  Arabian  districts.  —  7.  nijjun]  On  d.  f.  in  3rd  radical,  cf.  A.  Muller, 
ZDMG.  1891,  p.  234;  Ko.  II.  L  pp.  199,  461.  —  oSrn]  On  art.  with  nouns  of 
this  form,  K6.  241  /;  cf.  261  e.  —  7.  hdoitd]  from  oor,  a  by-form  of  \oo,t» 
oppose ,  be  hostile ;  cf.  Gn.  2741  Jb.  169.  Cf.  the  sugg.  of  BSZ.  to  connect  it 
with  the  Syr.  >o ^JO,  Pa.  =  bind  with  cords,  the  word  being  omitted  from  v.7 

—  8.  enp>  nn]  Bfyv  only  here;  cf.  chpj  with  same  meaning,  Ps.  918  Pr.  61 
Je.  5".  For  the  phrase  snare  of  the  fowler ,  cf.  Ps.  918  1247.  On  nn#  v.  Am.  f. 

—  9.  lp'oyn]  Vb.  appos.;  H.  36,  2;  GK.  120  g;  a  case  of  asyndetic  appos.— 
'D'a]  a  —  as  in,  used  pregnantly;  cf.  Is.  517  9*  Jb.  2cp;  cf.  BDB.  p.  453,0a 
original  force  of  a  as  subst.;  K6.  319 d  on  the  adv.  force  of  preposition.— 
npajn]  Art.  with  this  proper  noun  sometimes  used,  at  others  omitted;  cl 
Jos.  1567  1828;  K6.  295  A 

§  12.  Israel  is  corrupt ;  the  life  of  old  as  well  as  young  licen¬ 
tious.  910-17.  Israel  started  out  with  freshness  and  purity  of 
youth  ;  but  contamination  came  at  Baal-peor,  and  the  abominable 
thing  took  hold  of  them  (910).  Ephraim’s  glory  is  gone;  no 
children,  no  mothers;  no  fruit  (vs.11,16*-1).  Even  when  children 
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are  born  they  are  slain  before  maturity ;  they  are  destined  only 
for  slaughter  Give  them,  O  Yahweh,  barrenness;  in 

Gilgal  they  have  shown  their  wickedness,  and  for  it  I  will  drive 
them  forth  (14,  “*•*•).  I  will  cease  to  love  them,  because  of  their 
rebellion ;  woe  upon  them.  My  God  will  make  them  vagabonds 
for  their  disobedience  (w*-1**17). 

This  piece  is  commonly  recognized  as  complete  in  itself;  so  Mich.,  Dathe, 
Stuck,  Mau.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Ke.,  Che.,  Or.,  VaL,  Now.,  GAS.,  tt  al.;  cf.  however 
Hd.,  Sim.  It  consists  of  five  four-line  strophes,  in  a  movement  essentiaUy 
tetrameter.  Strophes  I  and  2  might  be  united  ;  so  also  strophes  3  and  4 ; 
with  this  combination  the  order  would  be  8  -f  8  *f  4.  Strophes  1  and  2  describe 
the  immoral  life  of  the  people  and  their  consequent  decay  —  no  fruit.  Strophes 
3  and  4  assert  that  even  those  born  are  destined  to  captivity  and  slaughter 
before  they  are  grown,  for  they  will  be  cast  off  —  because  of  wickedness  in 
Gilgal.  Strophe  5  declares  that  Yahweh,  instead  of  loving  them,  wiU  make 
them  wanderers  in  the  earth  —  on  account  of  their  rebellion.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  involves  the  following  transpositions:  (1)  v.1#  to  foUow  v.11  (v.i.); 
(2)  v.Me,  ohd  nwa  onS  to  follow  v.16  (v.i. ) .  Gr. arranges  as  follows: 

10. 11 «.  14.  in.  is.  18.  is.  16, 

10.  O'aiy]  0  sg. — nniaaa]  0  & t  <tkot6p. —  nn'PKna]  Om.,  with  Sbt  as  a 
gloss;  O  irp6iiu>p;  U  in  cacumine  ejus. —  Dayman]  0j5U  3  pi.  suff.  (so  also 
Ru.).  —  nan]  =  noni  (so  Ru.).  —  naoS]  Read,  with  We.,  Now.,  and 
Marti,  SyaS.  —  D'xy>is»]  0,  2.  ol  ipdeXvypJpoi  =  owpr  (Vol.) ;  so  U;  #A./9$c\tf- 
7/1 ara,  —  Ganna]  0  wt  ol  ■/jyairrifUvoi  =  D'anio  (Vol.);  'A.  uit  iridtr^irap ; 
Z.  ijjar^Oriaap;  U  sicut  ea  quae  dilexer  uni ;  Sb  >^J.  Gr.  on'anKDS. 

Gardner,  omSnna  or  aSnio. — 11.  o-naa]  &  and  U  join  with  foil,  clause. 
0  renders  this  and  three  folk  nouns  as  plurals.  —  JD3D]  BSZ.  and  Marti, 
jeap. — 18.  nan]  0  Mpeaep  =  n^n  (Stek.).  Gr.  naDD. — ocn;?]  0  rds 
afrrov;  *A.,  Z.  ^  airrov;  Sb  connects  with  nan  as  acc.  of  specification. 

—  BO']  Gr.  tfa\ —  'Sa]  Read,  with  Q*rt,  Sa;  so  40  codd.  of  Kenn.  (so  also 
Gr.,  Ru.,Oet.).  — 18.  O'nSacnJ  0  dTtKPwtyaoprai;  Ru.  D'nnach.  Gr.  onSaeft. 

—  chkd]  0  dpQpdnrwp;  TT  in  kominibus .  Gr.  ononK.  Oort,  nnnKD. — 

onS  Ru.  and  HaL  on^')£. —  onD  nwa]  0,  0.  vdp$  ftov  (=ntra)  4( 
abrQp;  Sb  |j|  which  Seb.  corrects  to  (from  niD),  or 

.  Read,  with  Hi.,  '"Mtra  (so  Ew.,  Sim.,  Gu.).  Ru.  ona  wtaa*.  Gr. 

on^a  ntrap.  HaL  on  D'jytfs.  Bauer,  '->ioa  (so  Oort  {Em.)  ).  — 13.  nama  a 
'P'Kn]  0  *E^.  Sp  rpbrop ;  0AQ*  add  eldop,  Omit  n  'a  (v.t.)«  Gr.  om.  'dh 
as  dittog.  from  Ew.  natoa  for  nr«a.  Hal.  (or  n*Mi)  nno  naty)  one*. —  nraS] 
Read,  with  0,  elt  thjpap,  n'xS  or  mrS  (so  also  Houtsma,  We.,  Ru.,  GAS.,  Oort 
(Em,),  Oet.,  Marti) ;  *A.,  Z.  wr  dxpbropop ;  0.  tit  trlrpap;  U  om.  S  and  treats 
nw  as  the  subj.  of  nSinr.  Sb  takes  n  as  2  p.  sg.  with  nrcS,  treated  as  proper 
name,  as  its  obj.  Hal.  n«a.  —  nSintr]  0  Tap4<rrn<r*r  =  (so  also  HaL), 
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also  relieves  an  important  difficulty  in  the  strophic  structure.  The 
figure  of  the  tree  is  adopted ;  Ephraim  is  like  a  tree  smitten  by 
worms  (Jon.  ef)  or  by  heat  (Je.  178)  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  ray 
root  is  destroyed,  thus  leaving  no  hope  of  further  growth  (c£ 
Am.  2*  Mai.  41,  and  for  the  opposite  idea,  Is.  n1  Ps.  i8). — Fruit 
they  cannot  produce ]  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole 
thing.  —  Yea ,  though  they  beget  children ,  I  will  slay  the  darlings  e] 
their  womb ]  This  means  practically  that  they  will  bear  no  fruit— 
12.  Yea,  though  they  bring  up  their  sons,  I  will  bereave  them  that 
there  be  not  a  man]  Cf.  1  S.  15®.  This  statement  follows  natu¬ 
rally  upon  18  *,  and  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  Hebrew  method  of 
statement,  viz.  to  make  a  general  and  absolute  statement,  and 
then  to  add  the  exception  or  modification  (cf.  Jb.  31®  Pr.  7“). 
V.12*  should  follow  v.u  (v.i.). — 13.  Ephraim — for  a  prey  art 
his  sons  destined]  This  rendering  *  is  based  upon  (8  (vs.) ;  in 
addition,  it  involves  the  omission  of  W  TO K3  as  unnecessary, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  rhythm.  The  old  rendering,  Ephraim , 
as  I  saw  Ttyrus,  is  planted  in  a  pleasant  place ,  f  means  nothing, 

(1)  for  Tyre  ("QC,  not  as  here  TO)  is  entirely  out  of  place; 

(2)  rfelTO  =  planted \  does  not  fit  as  predicate  to  Ephraim ;  (3)  3 
would  have  been  used  with  Tyre,  not  b.  Other  renderings  of  t X 
are  :  the  palm  ;  J  like  pleasure  groves  of  Tyrians ,  reading  TOK  as 
a  noun  (v.s.)  ;  §  Ephraim  as  I  selected  it  for  a  Tyre ,  etc. ;  |  a 
rock  ;  T  as  I  saw  is  like  a  tree  planted  in  Tyre  ;**  if  I  look  as  far 
as  7yre,ff  or  toward  Tyre.  }  X —  Ephraim  must  lead  forth  his 
sons  to  slaughter]  Hosea  still  continues  his  description  of  the 
coming  judgment  @*s  nnr6  (v.s.),  the  abstract,  slaughter,  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  fH2E  am  bn  =  unto  the  slayer.§§  — 
14.  Give  them ,  O  Yahweh  —  what  wilt  thou  give  t]  This  is 
imprecation,  ||  I)  not  deprecation.  ITT  The  entire  context  pictures 


*  Cf.  Houtsma,  We.,  Now.,  GAS.  Marti  reads  1#  as  follows :  — 
rja  rtV  tsS  >n'in  uhvtf  d non 
njnnS  toxin  Skip'  Kim 

t  A  V. ;  cf.  R  V.  ||  Ke.  ft  De  Wette. 

%  Cf.  Arab.  palm  ;  Hi.  H  e.,  Bauer,  Btfckel.  XX  Mau. 

§  Ew.  *•  Cal  §§  Ew.,  AV.,  Or..  Gu. tetaL 

|||]  Mau.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Ke.  Cal.,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Umb.,  Or.,  Che.,  Now.,  Marti 
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Ephraim's  ruin;  and  this  is  an  appeal  for  that  absolute  ruin 
which  is  involved  in  the  failure  of  a  tribe  or  nation  to  propagate 
itself.  To  understand  that  this  ejaculation  is  bom  of  a  sympathy 
which  asks  for  the  prevention  of  births  that  those  bom  may  not  be 
compelled  to  suffer  is  far-fetched.  The  imperative,  give,  implies 
the  opposite.  The  question  is  rhetorical,  indicating  excitement, 
and  is  intended  not  merely  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  repetition 
of  v.u,  nor  to  ascertain  the  divine  mind,*  but  =  what  would 
I  have  thee  give  ?  i.e.  the  prophet's  own  wish  and  prayer.  —  A 
miscarrying  womb  and  dry  breasts ]  The  give  them  found  in  jfl tt® 
is  superfluous  and  spoils  the  line.  It  is  omitted  in  @.  Unfruitful¬ 
ness  was  regarded  as  a  special  and  definite  punishment  from  the 
deity;  cf.  Gn.  2521  30l  s.  This  punishment  stands  related  as  a 
climax  to  that  which  has  before  been  uttered ;  it  also  bears  upon 
one  of  the  chief  sins  of  Jeroboam's  time,  the  pride  taken  by  the 
people  in  their  numbers  and  prosperity ;  cf.  Am.  6l ,4_6  Ho.  2®  io1 
I2®.t  — 15.  All  their  evil  being  in  Gilgal ]  A  circumstantial  clause 
s=  since  the  consummation  of  their  mischief  (or  calamity  J)  is  in 
Gilgal;  this  use  of  (cf.  Ec.  1213)  §  is  strained  in  order  to  secure 
paronomasia  in  connection  with  Gilgal  was  the  seat  of 

Baalistic  practices  (cf.  4“  i2u  Am.  44  $5)  ;  but  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  being  the  headquarters  of  human  sacrifice  ;||  cf.  13*. 

—  Yea ,  there  I  conceived  hatred  for  them\  'O  is  resumptive, 
yea  or  therefore;  the  verb  is  inchoative,  =  not  I  hated,  nor  I 
learned  to  hate,  ||  but  /  formed  or  conceived  hatred .  —  For  the  evil 
of  their  doings  I  will  drive  them  out  of  my  house ]  The  house  here 
is  not  the  temple,  but  Palestine,  the  land  of  Israel ;  cf.  81.  On 
the  use  of  tpu  cf.  Gn.  3s4  2110  (but  there  is  no  reference  here  to 
the  Abraham  episode)  .IT  The  figure  of  the  husband  and  wife  is 
again  the  basis  of  the  expression  (Nowack)  ;  cf.  Lv.  21714  22u. 

—  I  will  no  more  love  them ,  all  their  nobles  being  rebels ]  A  strong 
anthropomorphic  expression  for  the  decision  to  withdraw  all 
favor  and  mercy  from  Israel.  The  reason  assigned,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  list  of  causes  of  the  coming  destruc¬ 
tion,  is  the  apostasy  of  the  leaders.  The  same  phrase  with  its 


•Umb. 

f  Marti  om.  n  i*a£.  17  as  glosses. 


X  Oort. 
§  Ma. 


II  Hi. 

S  On  the  contrary,  Ke. 
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paronomasia  is  cited  in  Is.  i®.  The  court  power  is  plainly  in 
large  measure  responsible;  cf.  75ir*  —  12c.  Yea,  even  woe  ufn 
/hem,  when  I  look  away  from  them]  For  text,  v~s.  This  clause  is 
out  of  place  in  &LQL,  in  which  it  not  only  has  no  logical  connec¬ 
tion  with  what  precedes,  but  actually  interrupts  a  closely  con¬ 
nected  passage.*  Here  it  forms  a  fitting  climax  to  a  series  of 
strong  assertions,  the  idea  of  all  of  which  is  the  abandonment  of 
Israel  by  Yahweh.  *3,  here  asseverative,  is  tautological  if  joined 
with  12  b,  which  also  is  introduced  by  an  asseverative  *3.  The  3, 
here  indicating  the  climax,  is  impossible  after  Uh,  as  is  seen  by  the 
effort  of  interpreters  to  make  it  refer  to  trb  rather  than  tof  ** 
The  strophic  structure  is  disturbed  by  its  position  in  v.u,  bat 
entirely  satisfied  by  the  order  here  proposed.  — 17.  My  God  will 
cast  them  away,  for  they  have  not  hearkened  to  him]  The  prophet 
now  speaks,  summing  up  the  thought  of  Yahweh  as  it  has  been 
given  in  vs.15  Yahweh  had  said,  “  I  will  drive  them  out  of  my 
house ;  I  will  no  more  love  them  ;  yea,  even  woe  upon  them !" 
The  prophet  says,  My  God  (for  since  they  will  no  longer  listen  to 
him  he  may  no  longer  be  called  Israel’s  God)  will  cast  them  away 
They  had  been  chosen  (“TO)  from  among  all  the  nations;  c£ 
Dt.  32®  Ez.  5*  Am.  61  Mai.  31*.  —  And  they  shall  become  wanderers 
among  the  nations]  They  will  become  (not  be)  wanderers,  or  fugi¬ 
tives,  Je.  41 ;  cf.  use  of  TO,  of  birds  who  have  been  cast  out  of  their 
nest  and  fly  hither  and  thither  (Is.  16*  Pr.  27s) ;  cf.  the  use  of 
Cain,  Gn.  41S.  In  7 18  it  is  used  figuratively  of  wandering  away 
from  Yahweh. 

10.  O'ajjr]  Hebrew  is  particularly  rich  in  different  words  for  the  graft 
(cf.  Che.  EB.  1916  f.).  Among  these  ajp  (the  usual  term,  being  found  *l» 
in  Aram.,  Arab.,  and  Assyr.)  is  the  true  word  for  the  berry,  Sar k  being  ased 
for  the  cluster  (Gn.  4010  Nu.  132*). —  mo  ncn]  On  circ.  cL  with  pC,  H.  45* 
la;  GK.  142  Dr.  §  163.  —  mpc  Vpa]  For  'fl  '3  no;  for  discussions  on  site, 
cf.  also  (v.s.)  Conder,  Ileth  and  Moab \  I42f.;  PEF.  1882,  pp.  85  £;  Bohl, 
Geogr.  d.  alt .  Pal.  1 23.  —  reo]  Cf.  Je.  3“  n1#;  the  substitution  of  rra  fcr 
Spa  is  especially  frequent  in  proper  names,  eg.  neo*v,  2  S.  II*1  =  Spai%  Ju.6*. 
—  owptp]  On  form,  Barth,  NB.  102  d;  GK.  84  b,i.  Its  use  is  always  bie» 
Je.41  being  apparently  the  earliest  passage  aside  from  this.  As  used  for  idol* 


*  Marti  therefore  makes  it  a  gloss, 
f  Mau.,  Hi.,  We.,  Or.,  Gu.,  GAS.,  Now.,  et  aL 
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cf.  also  2  K.  23**  Je.  780  Ez.  207-8  Dn.  9s7;  Gunkel,  ScKdpfung  u.  Chaos, 
141.  —  ddhno]  On  form,  BSZ.  and  BDB.;  only  here  and  Pr.  718. — 11.  qciyn*] 
Hithpdlel,  only  here;  cf.  P81el,  Gn.  I80  Is.  6s  142®  30P. —  p]  Three  times 
with  the  force  of  negative,  H.  41,  \d\  GK.  119x5  K5.  406/. — mS]  Rare 
formation  =  nnS,  GK.  690*. — 16.  oen»  onnK]  Chiastic  order. — oj]  On  force, 
Ko.  394  c.  —  K'thtbh,  but  *  is  prob.  dittog.;  so  Sa  (Q*rt)  is  better;  >Sa 
is  rarely  used  with  finite  vb.,  Ko.  352  c,  d.  —  iwr]  On  p,  GK.  47  m.  — 
12  c.  nwa]  For  various  readings  v.s.  In  favor  of  '■ptfa  is  the  appropriateness 
of  the  meaning  thus  obtained,  the  slightness  of  the  change  involved,  and  the 
fact  that  dj  is  thus  given  its  proper  force.  Against  the  interpretation  of 
=  n>oa  (so  ’A.,  F3T,  Ros.,  Mau.,  Ke.,  We.,  Or.,  Now.,  et  al.)  is  the  fact 
that  Hosea  regularly  writes  D;  so  2** 19  714. — 16.  'Pcm]  1  marks  apodosis; 
H.  48,  26;  GK.  159/;  on  form  of  1  "y  vb.  without  inserted  6,  GK.  72 k. — 
vicnc]  Cf.  98;  also  La.  2*  Jo.  4®;  on  form,  Barth,  NB.  174.  — 12.  dn]  =  V?, 
GK.  159**;  cf.  K8.  372 h. — 18.  kwiS]  On  %  H.  29,  3^;  K8.  399*. — 
14.  inrrnc]  On  optative  force,  GK.  151 3 ;  K8.  354  h.  — 15.  *1D'n]  One  of 
the  few  jussives  of  1st  pers.  used  for  cohort.;  GK.  109 d;  cf.  K6.  191  c,g; 
also  197. 

§  13.  Israel  is  wicked  in  proportion  to  her  prosperity :  but  an 
end  is  coming  of  all  that  she  has  falsely  trusted,  io1*'8.  Israel  was 
a  luxuriant  vine,  but  in  proportion  to  her  prosperity  she  multiplied 
altars  and  pillars ;  however,  she  will  now  be  declared  guilty,  and 
her  altars  and  pillars  will  be  destroyed  (io1*2).  On  account  of  the 
idol-calf,  people  and  priest  shall  mourn ;  for  it  shall  be  carried  to 
Assyria,  a  token  of  Ephraim’s  shame  (io56).  The  high  places 
shall  be  destroyed,  thorns  and  thistles  growing  over  them ;  the 
king  of  Samaria  shall  be  cut  off ;  and  the  people  shall  even  pray 
to  the  mountains  and  hills  to  fall  upon  them  (io8*  7  w). 

This  piece  consists  of  six  four-line,  or  perhaps  better,  of  three  eight-line 
strophes.  Removing  the  glosses  in  vs.®-8a  (v.t.),  the  arrangement  becomes 
8  +  7  +  7.  The  movement  is  trimeter,  although  dimeters  are  occasionally 
employed,  and  in  the  last  strophe  the  elegiac  movement  is  used.  Strophe  1 
(vs.1- s)  pictures  Israel  as  a  fruitful  vine,  and  with  the  increase  of  fruitfulness, 
has  come  also  an  increase  of  idol-serving;  but  now  that  she  has  been  found 
guilty  these  emblems  of  idolatry  shall  be  destroyed.  Strophe  2  (vs.6-6) 
describes  the  carrying  away  to  Assyria  of  the  idol-calf  in  which  she  has  taken 
such  pleasure,  which,  therefore,  has  been  her  shame.  Strophe  3  (vs.8*-7-86) 
declares  that  the  high  places  shall  be  destroyed,  the  altars  grown  over  with 
thorns  and  thistles,  while  even  the  king  shall  be  cut  off,  and  men  in  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  judgment  will  call  upon  the  mountains  and  the  hills  to  fall 
upon  and  cover  them  up. 
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This  arrangement  involves  the  following  modifications:  (i)  vs.14  art  tc 
be  taken  as  a  later  insertion  (v.i.) ;  (2)  v.7  is  to  be  transferred  to  stud 
between  8*-and®  (i/.i.). 

1.  Ppa]  ©  riicXiHiaTovaa ;  V  frondosa ;  ’A.  (rvdpos  ;  2.  foopojvvrc; 
&  =  p^fer  (Seb.;  so  also  Gr.);  ©  rona.  Oet.  npjpa. —  Sinr*]  Ra 

oy^pK.  —  nw']  ©  (6  xaprdt)  ctthjy&r  =  nSe>'  or  (Vol.);  *A,  2.  ; 

3J  adaequatus .  Oort  and  Gu.  *»S  ins,  or  merely  1'*td.  Gr.  tS  rntf;  r*. 
Marti,  ninj.  Gardner,  Kir.  Read,  with  Oet.,  K'Jtp  (cf.  Jb.  12**  36s4),  an  An- 
maicism.  —  mnS]  We.  om.  S  (so  Now.,  Oet.).  —  'dS  nam]  Gr.  ro  *n.— 
13'tD'n]  ©  <pKod6fi7)<TCP ;  *A.  icTTotdaat  (irepl  crrriXC&v). — 2.  02S  pSn]  ©  ipip- 
a  ay  KapSLas  alrr&v  —  'S  ip^n  (Vol.) ;  ’A.,  2.,  ificplcrfhj  icapS  La .  Read  p^n  (10 
Oort,  VaL,  Now.).  Oet  pSn.  Ru.  dSd^  pSn,  71  being  the  name  of  some  hostile 
tribe.  Briill  (“  Beitrage  zur  ErkL  d.  Buches  Ho.,”  Jahrb.  f.  Jud.  Gesch.  a  LU, 
v.-vi.  (1883)  1-62;  so  Gr.),  oa*?D  in>Snn.  —  nny]  Ru.  takes  it  here  and  in  V* 
as  the  name  of  some  hostile  tribe. — mew]  ©  dQayur&faorrcu  (cf.  515);  A,L, 
©.  Tc\rip.p£\Tf}<rov<n  ;  U  inter ibunt.  Gr.  mu”.  Ru.  DDE*.  —  «pp]  ©  rar«#«* 
yf/e t  =  mjp  or  PjnjP  (Vol.).  —  rir]  ©  Ta\cuvu>pi}<roverty  =  -hep  (VoL). — 
8.  nS  'a]  5  om.  'a. —  4.  na*i]  ©  XaXwr,  =  P37,  agreeing  with  -|Sn  of  ▼.*; 
U  loquimini .  Oort  WD  or  nan  (so  Val.).  Read,  with  We.,  w  (so  Ga, 
Ru.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oort  (Em.),  Oet.).  —  onai]  Gr.  omra  (cf.  71*).  Ru.  nyt 
— piSh]  ©  irpoipdaeis  =  mSy,  an  Aramaicism  (Vol.);  y  vision  is.  Ru.  S^c.— 
kw]  Ru.  K'tfn. —  ma]  0  SiaS^oerai.  Oort  and  Val.  jv^a.  Gr.  n*aa.  HaL 
nra.  Ru.  rnaj.  —  ipnp]  ©  dypwTit  =  (Vol.);  2.  and  0.  Xigwo? 

(sc.  Some  Heb.  codd.  r«na.  Loft.  — Basra]  Ra. 

■vdbP  tfna.  Oet.  n9fc*p  or  nacto  (cf.  117  146).  HaL  nntfe. —  'ir  'c>r  *7] 

5b  ]/[ ;  ©  dirl  dypoO.  —  5.  nV?aj7S]  Read,  with 

©,  0.,  and  5b,  SjjS  (so  New.,  Oort,  ThT.  and  Em.\  We.,  Gu,  Loft,  Ra. 
GAS.,  Now.,  BDB,  Oet.,  Marti).  Dathe,  Val.  and  Che.  ( CB. )  nSj^\  Gr. 
Sj?  Sj?.  —  |1K  n'a]  ©  tov  otKov  *Qy ;  'A.  rod  o(kov  ds ;  0.  rod  oftcov  8r.  Oort  sad 
Marti,  Sk  n'3.  —  nu']  ©$&,  2.  render  dwell ;  y  and  ST  worship  ;  ’A,  0.  fear. 
Gr.  nw  or  vhjp\  Ru.  tVUP'..  Che.  mr.  —  pr]  Read,  with  ©,  rarotewnn, 
rjafc*  (so  New.,  Oort,  7A7’.  and  A»*.;  We.,  Val.,  Loft.,  Gu.,  Now.,  GAS, Oet, 
Marti).  —  'a]  Ru.  -wa  or  ana.  —  San]  We.  Saio  (so  Gr,  Val.,  Now,  Oet, 
Marti).  —  moa]  ©  *a0chs  waperlxpayay  axrrby  =  invma  (Vol.);  &  joins  with 
preceding.  —  rSp]  ^  =  vSjn;  0  om.  —  lS'jr]  Read  lS'n'  (so  Oort,  Gr.).  Wt 
(so  Val.,  Now,  Oort  (Em.),  Oet.,  Hal,  Marti).  Ru.  VvS”. — &* 
'a“Sj?i. —  6.  ipih]  ©  takes  as  obj.  of  an  inserted  dreamt,  which  GAS.  accepts 
as  belonging  to  original  text.  —  Sar]  ©  dirijiwyxar  =  Vvnr  (so  &E  and 
Arabic;  so  also  We,  Loft,  Now,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  nruo]  ©5$  pi.  —  at'  f^] 
©  rip  (HaoiXei  T apelp.;  Y  regi  ultori ;  'A,  0.  duedfom  ;  2.  breppax****- 
For  other  readings  see  on  518.  —  nj»a]  ©  4p  tbpan  =  nana  (VoL);  Y  coo» 
strues  as  subj.  Gr.  nine.  Gu.  and  Marti,  nt^a.  HaL  n^Sr.  Mich.  7Uf?> 
—  inr;c]  We.  (so  VaL,  Now.,  Marti).  Oort  (£»*.),  idsjtd. — 7.  wu] 
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0  dirippupcw  =  hdi  (Vol.) ;  3J  transire  fecit;  %  * ^  ^  =  noi  (Scb.);  some 
codd.  of  de  R.  (so  Oet.).  Cornelius  h  Lapide,  ncn\  Cappellus,  nnu. — 
p-iDP]  Hal.  Tsto.  Che.  ( EB .  II.  2125,  note),  r^p.  —  &  «r  4>pt yaw, 

so  5$.  Gr.  *115595.  We.  23p3.  Che.  {loc .  cit.),  om.  as  corrupt  dittog.  of  pre¬ 
ceding  enpD  (vj.).  —  O'D  ub  Sj;]  Che.  (Joe.  cit.)9  D'-idk  piu. —  8.  nwon] 
|§8E  =  pi.;  so  some  codd.  of  de  R.  We.  om.  ti  pu  as  gloss  (so  Ru.,  Now., 
Marti),  while  Che.  (C3.)  om.  Sme»'  nson.  Gr.  suggests  that  no  has  been  lost 
from  before  p«,  because  of  likeness  to  nio. — ir*?p]  &E  have  suff.  in  3d  p. 

X.  1.  A  luxuriant  vine  is  Israel ]  i.e.  a  vine  running  luxuri¬ 
antly,  sending  out  shoots,  a  fruitful  vine,  prosperous.*  With  this 
may  be  compared  the  view  f  that  makes  Israel  a  pillaged  vine,  i.e. 
stripped  of  its  fruit,  which,  however,  after  the  robbing  will  lay  up 
fruit  for  itself ;  and  the  very  common  view  \  which  renders  ppn 
empty ,  i.e.  one  which  pours  out  into  leaves,  but  has  no  fruit. 
This  statement  is  an  extension  of  910- 18 ;  cf.  the  vine  nmo,  Ez.  1 7®. 
Hal6vy  makes  ppn  predicate  with  the  meaning  lay  waste,  destroy 
(cf.  Is.  241  Na.  22)  =3  Israel  lays  waste  the  vine  which  has  fur¬ 
nished  him  its  fruit;  but  this  is  not  supported  by  the  history  of 
interpretation,  nor  by  analogy  (vj.). — He  multiplies  fruit  for  hini- 
self  J  The  thought  here  is  obscure.  The  following  have  been 
suggested  :  (1)  Which  yields  fruit  for  itself  referring  to  the  vine  ;  § 
(2)  Who  yields  fruit  for  himself ,  referring  to  Israel ;  |  (3)  He 
putteth  forth  his  fruit ;  %  (4)  And  the  fruit  is  like  him  ;**  (5) 
Her  ( the  vine's)  fruit  flourishing  (so  &  using  perhaps  'bv  or 
nbvr;  cf.  Zc.  f  Jb.  2I®  Ps.  73“  1226  Ez.  164®.)  But  none  of 
these  gives  an  adequate  sense.  Perhaps  the  rendering  given 
above  ft  (reading  mtar),  which  furnishes  an  idea  corresponding  to 
ppn  of  the  preceding  line,  may  be  adopted.  G.  A.  Smith  (using 
rtw  or  rrv)  renders,  “  he  lavishes  his  fruit,”  while  Gardners  read¬ 
ing  gives  just  the  opposite,  “  an  evil  fruit  is  his.”  —  In  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  his  fruit  he  multiplied  altars ;  in  proportion  to 
the  prosperity  of  his  land,  he  made  beautiful  the  pillars ]  i.e.  the 
more  fruit,  the  more  altars  did  he  build ;  the  more  prosperous  the 
land,  the  more  beautiful  were  the  pillars  (or  statues)  which  he 

*  OT,  Theod.,  Bauer,  Ma.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Schm.,  Or.,  Che.,  GAS.,  BDB., 
Now.  t  Cal.  %  ®.  AE.,  Schmidt,  Os.,  Ros.,  Pu.,  Sharpe. 

}  Ma.,  Hi.,  Ke.,  Or.,  RV.  H  Hd.  ft  Oet 

1  Ew.,  Pu.  **F,  Mich. 
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erected.*  This  points  to  a  recognition  by  the  prophet  of  the 
influence  exerted  on  Israel  by  the  agricultural  life  which  Israel 
had  come  to  adopt,  for  with  this  life  there  came  the  influence  of 
the  Baal-cult.  On  the  pillars,  or  massebahs,  v.  on  34.  —  2.  Their 
heart  is  false ]  Was  their  heart  “  divided,”  resting  now  on  Baal, 
and  now  on  Yahweh?t  Or  was  it  not  rather  "slippery,  false, 
deceitful”!  ( v.s .  for  text),  since  Hosea  particularly  inveighed 
against  a  certain  kind  of  Yahweh-worship?  Cf.  the  use  of  the 
word  with  reference  to  tongue,  lip,  mouth,  throat,  and  speech 
(Ps.  59  128  5581  Pr.  58  and  in  Ez.  1284,  where  in  parallelism 
stands  pbn  DDpO  .  .  .  Kitt  pm). — Now  must  they  bear  punishment 
for  //§]  Other  renderings  are:  be  guilty,  |  deserve  punish¬ 
ment^  suffer,**  be  punished,  ft  Ruben’s  hostile  tribes  (rx) 
seem  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  fertile  imagination.  Now  is  logical 
=  consequently . —  (But)  he  will  break  the  neck  of  their  altars  ;  he 
will  ruin  their  pillars ]  “  Breaking  the  neck  ”  is  a  strong  figure  in 
this  connection.  It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  there  is  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  striking  off  of  horns  (Am.  314)  ;  the  word  used 
elsewhere  only  of  animals  is  here  used  metaphorically.  The  par¬ 
allelism  of  order  between  these  lines  and  the  first  of  the  strophe 
is  to  be  noted.  This  representation  of  punishment  is  in  contrast 
with  the  picture  of  prosperity  just  presented.  —  3.  For  soon 
they  will  say :  we  have  no  king ]  This  confession  is  clearly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  context  and  dates  from  a  later  period,  probably 
the  exile.  The  inconsistencies  of  vs.8and4,  as  pointed  out  by 
Nowack  and  Marti,  §§  are  :  (1)  they  furnish  an  entirely  different 
explanation  for  the  coming  judgment,  as  compared  with  vs.5*1; 
(2)  the  lack  of  fear  of  Yahweh  is  not  a  true  charge  against  the 
Israel  of  Hosea’s  time ;  (3)  nnn  in  v.8  refers  to  the  present  or 
immediate  future,  but  in  v.8  to  a  more  remote  future ;  (4)  they 
break  the  connection  of  thought  between  vs.SaBd5,  which  are  both 
concerned  with  the  destruction  of  Israel’s  high  places.  If  from 
the  exile,  the  phrase  we  have  no  king  means  what  it  says ;  if  from 


*  So  Ew.,  Ke.,  Or.,  et  al.  If  Bauer, 

f  Mich.,  Bauer,  Hi.,  Hd.,  Pu..  Or.,  RV.  ••  Ew. 

t  We.,  VaJ.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Marti.  ft  Hd. 

$  Hi.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  We.,  Gu.,  GAS.,  Now.  XX  We.,  Che.,  MaitL 

jj  Cal  Rtl.  168  and  Dodekafrophtton ;  so  also  Ru.;  but  ct  Now.1 
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an  earlier  period,  it  means,  we  have  no  king  worthy  of  the  name 
or  from  whom  help  can  come,  i.e.  an  expression  of  despair.*  Cf. 
( i )  the  view  which  places  the  sermon  in  the  interregnum  follow¬ 
ing  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II. ;  f  (2)  the  view  that  makes  the 
basis  of  this  statement,  the  fact  that  all  of  Israel’s  kings  were 
established  in  opposition  to  Yahweh ;  J  and  (3)  the  view  that 
makes  the  statement  interrogative,  Have  we  not  a  king?  i.e .  the 
king  of  Egypt.  §  — For  Yahweh  we  have  not  feared ]  This  is  the 
evident  point  of  inconsistency  with  the  context.  No  Israelite  of 
Hosea’s  time  could  have  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  fear 
Yahweh ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  engaged  most  assiduously  in 
a  worship  every  part  of  which  pointed  in  this  direction.  The 
expression  is  not  one  of  Hosea’s  time,  but  comes  from  that  later 
age  when  rightly  it  might  have  been  uttered.  —  And  the  king, 
what  could  he  do  for  us  /]  For  HOT,  cf.  Ec.  2*.  If  8a  means,  we 
have  no  king,  this  means,  if  we  had  a  king,  what  could  he  do  ;  if  8- 
means,  we  have  no  king  worthy  of  the  name,  Sh  means,  what  can 
the  king  we  have  do  for  us?  In  either  case  the  answer  is  nothing. 
—  4.  Speaking  words ,  swearing  false  oaths,  making  bargains ] 
With  nan  the  infinitive  absolute  ( v.s . ;  cf.  4s ;  @  =  moh)  we  have 
speaking  words,  i.e.  mere  words,  words  from  the  lips  (Is.  36*  5813) 
in  which  there  is  no  truth, —  falsehoods  (Is.  2921).  On  swearing 
false  oaths,  ||  cf.  4*;  on  making  bargains,  i.e.  making  covenants, 
cf.  5U  711 ;  not  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life ;  IT  nor  with  the 
sanction  of  idols;**  but  rather  with  the  great  powers,  Assyria 
(or  Babylon)  and  Egypt; ft  cf.  ioa  121.  —  And  law  springs 
forth  like  weeds  in  the  furrows  of  the  field ]  We  expect  here 
the  punishment  which  is  to  be  inflicted  for  the  conduct  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  preceding  clause;  but,  as  Nowack  has  pointed 
out,  (1)  tDBWtt  does  not  mean  judgment  in  the  sense  of  in¬ 
fliction,  execution,  but  right  (cf.  511,  also  Am.  57* 15,24  6U),  an 
indefinite  term  without  special  application;  (2)  the  comparison 
nro  is  hardly  clear  or  satisfactory ;  (3)  while  on  the  furrows 
of  the  field  fits  in  well  in  12“,  it  is  here  awkward,  being  sep- 

*  Mau.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Or.  j  Dathe ;  cfc  Schmidt, 

t  Mich.,  et  al.  ||  See  Coffin,  JBL.%  1900,  p.  107. 

X  Hi.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Che.,  et  al.  IF  Pu. 

••  Ros.  ft  Mau.,  Hd.,  Ke.,  Che.,  Or.,  Schm. ;  Val  ZA  W.  XIII.  247.  CL  Ke. 
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arated  from  ttm,  to  which  it  belongs.  Perhaps  this  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  preceding  picture  of  wickedness,  and  in  this 
case  (i)  law  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  lawsuit ;  •  or  (2)  lore 
may  be  used  ironically  in  the  sense  of  legal  injustice ,f  cf.  Am.  6B; 
or  (3),  after  all,  punishment ,  which  shall  be  as  bitter  (cf.  Dt  29“ 
La.  3W  Je-  Q15)*  anc*  33  plenteous  as  ran.  J  Cf.  @’s  interpre¬ 
tation  =  grass.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Nowack  that  either 
another  word  be  substituted  for  DBP&,  which  shall  mean  “  evil,” 
or  that  mrb  men  be  read  after  Am.  6U  (cf.  Ho.  4*),  i.e.  and 
judgment  they  turn  to  poppy ;  but  (3)  above  seems  satisfactory. 
Cheyne  suggests  that  this  judgment  began  with  the  man  who  was 
foremost  in  those  illegitimate  covenants — the  prophet’s  royal  name¬ 
sake,  Hoshea  (2  K.  174).  nn  has  been  rendered  bitterness,  § 
poppy ,  ||  weeds  ^  poison ,  or  wormwood \  **  hemlock  ;  ft  and  DEW 
has  been  emended  (v.s.)  to  murder  or  backsliding t  J  {  falsehood, 
like  thistles,  §  §  destruction.  ||  |j  —  5.  For  the  calf  of  Beth-aven  the 
inhabitants  of  Samaria  shall  tremble ]  We  come  back  now  to  the 
original  utterance,  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  8-line 
strophe.  The  occasion  of  the  approaching  punishment  is  here 
stated  to  be  the  worship  of  the  calf  (cf.  the  different  representa¬ 
tion  in  v.4").  The  connection  with  v.®  is  very  close.  While  now 
Israel  identifies  the  calf-image  with  Yahweh,  the  prophet  sees  no 
relationship  between  them.  There  are  no  words  too  scornful  for 
him  to  use  of  the  calf.  Calf  (cf.  @)  is  to  be  preferred  to  calves , 
because  of  the  singular  suffix  in  Tt3&  and  and  because  prob¬ 
ably  only  one  image  was  set  up  in  each  place.  For  explana¬ 
tions  of  this  feminine  plural,  see  p.  348.  Beth-aven  is  probably 
ironical  and  contemptuous  for  bn  JT5,  cf.  4“  Am.  714.^  On 
pw,  v.i.  Cheyne’s  bemoan  instead  of  tremble  for  is  interesting  in 
view  of  the  parallelism.  For  other  readings,  vs. — Yea ,  his  people 
shall  mourn  for  hitn\  The  perfect,  if  retained,  is  prophetic; 
perhaps  the  imperfect  should  be  read  (p..r.). —  And  his  priestlings 
shall  writhe  for  him\  ib’TT  for  v.s.  The  word  naa  is  used 
only  of  idol-priests ;  cf.  2  K.  23s  Zp.  i4.  In  Syriac  and  Aramaic 


*  GAS.  R  Thes.%  Hd.,  Che.  tt  Oet. 

t  Ke.  %  Ew„  Or.,  GAS.  §§  Ru. 

:  Ew.,  Hd.,  Che.  •*  Ki.  If  HaL 
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it  is  used  of  priests  in  general  without  discrimination  between 
those  of  the  true  God  and  those  serving  idols.  It  is  perhaps  to 
be  connected  with  the  Assyr.  kamdru,  to  lay  prostrate ,  the  priest 
being  one  who  prostrated  himself  !*  It  is  evidently  used  here  as  a 
term  of  contempt.  The  interpretation  rejoice  is  impossible.  —  On 
account  of  his  glory ,  that  it  is  banished  from  him ]  Cf.  i  S.  4a. 
This  is  an  insertion  from  a  later  hand,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  suffix  cannot  possibly  go  back  to  bar,  although  this  is 
intended,  and  the  connection  with  what  follows  is  impossible.f 
—  6.  Yea ,  this  they  will  carry  to  Assyria ]  The  emphatic  word 
this  (imK)  refers  to  the  image.  —  As  a  present  to  king  Jareb ] 
Probably  a  gloss  based  on  513,  v.s.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  carry 
presents  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  temple  to  a  foreign  king; 
cf.  2  K.  1 218  i68  i815f.  —  Ephraim  shall  take  disgrace ,  and  Israel 
shall  be  ashamed  because  of  his  counsel ]  The  reading  iaamo  = 
because  of  his  idol  (v.s.)  is  good,  but  not  necessary.  Shame  and 
reproach  will  rest  upon  Israel  for  the  counsel  which  has  been 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  national  policy.  —  8a.  The  high 
places  of  Aven  shall  be  destroyed \  the  sin  of  Israel ]  This  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  verses  prevents  the  interruption  of  the  thought,  and 
preserves  the  climax.  Perhaps  the  reading,  the  high  places  of 
Israel  shall  be  destroyed \  both  pH  and  nKtsn  being  taken  as  glosses 
(v.s.),  is  better.  —  Thorn  and  thistle  shall  come  up  on  their  altars ] 
Cf.  96.  —  7.  As  for  Samaria ,  her  king  is  cut  off]  This  is  better 
than  to  put  king  with  the  following  clauses.  J  The  perfect  is  pro¬ 
phetic  ;  cf.  8®.  No  particular  king  is  intended ;  nor  is  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  an  idol-god.  §  —  Like  a  chip  on  the  face  of  the  waters']  i.e. 
tossed  about,  without  ability  to  move  in  a  definite  path.  *p tp 
means  chip ,  ||  rather  than  foam.%  —  8  b.  And  they  shall  say  to  the 
mountains  cover  us ;  and  to  the  hills ,  fall  on  us]  This  petition 
goes  up  in  order  that  they  may  not  fall  into  the  power  of  their 
enemies  (cf.  Lk.  2380  Rev.  618  916). 

1.  ppa]  But  for  the  context  and  the  general  usage  in  this  figure  (v«r.),  it 
would  be  unjustifiable  to  adopt  here  a  meaning  found  nowhere  else;  and 

*  Cf.  BDB. ;  DL  Hebr.  Lang.%  40  ff. ;  Che.  t  WO.,  We.,  Gu.,  Now.,  GAS. 

t  We.,  Now.,  Oet.  §  Hess. 
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yet  the  Arabic  =  to  be  abundant  (v.  Lane),  furnishes  good  ground  for 
this  interpretation.  BSZ.  treats  this  case  as  an  intrans.  of  the  same  jrs 
(found  in  Is.  241  and  elsewhere,  to  empty)  =  to  pour  oneself  out,  to  spread  evL 
From  this  root  Jabbok ,  the  river,  is  probably  named.  —  nw’]  Cf.  GAS.  1. 2B6, 
note;  Barth,  ES.  p.  66.  —  d]  On  the  more  .  .  .  the  more ,  Kd.  371  r] 
Is  inf.  cstr.  fol.  by  *?,  indicating  dative  of  advantage  (cf.  Dt.  1®  2®  3*  etc); 
Kd.  2864  402/,  407  c;  and  not  subst.  in  cstr.  before  a  gen.  with  >,  d 
Ew.8  295  a.  —  210]  Inf.  cstr.  like  an  (zu.). — iawi]  FL,  while  nann  is  sg.; 

Kd.  346  d. —  2.  p*?n]  This  is  not  the  Pu'al  (5FC,  Hi.)  of  pSn  =  ^JL>, 
measure  off;  cf.  Assyr.  eklu*  field*  cf.  Is.  33“  Zc.  141  (Jager,  BAS.  IL  296); 

nor  Qal  of  pSn  =  make  smooth*  lie  (Ke.,  Wu.,  We.,  RVm.);  but 

probably  an  adj.  from  latter,  viz.  pSn;  cf.  Pr.  58.  —  nry]  Lit.,  at  the  tine, 

an  acc.  of  ny;  cf.  a*  ,  at  the  time *  now.  Here  without  1,  used  of  present 
or  immediate  future,  a  favorite  construction  of  Hosea;  cf.  41®  5*  8s* — err] 
On  _,  GK.  63  e.  On  the  dagh.  in  r,  GK.  13  c.  On  impf.  of  obligation , 
H.  22,  3  b ;  Dr.  §  39.  or«  =  to  do  a  wrong  (Ez.  2512)  ;  then  to  be  guilty 
(cf.  416  131);  then  to  be  treated  as  guilty*  to  receive  punishment  (cf.  5 18  141). 
Here  in  this  third  sense.  The  word  seems  to  be  a  favorite  with  Hosea.— 
A  denom.  vb.  from  *py,  neck;  on  the  privative  force  of  denom.  vta. 
(cf.  Pi'el)  GK.  52  h.  The  other  cases.  Ex.  I31S  34®°  Dt.  21*-®  Is.  661,  all 
refer  to  the  breaking  of  the  neck  of  an  animal,  eg.  calf,  dog.  —  kv»]  Emph. 

—  3.  nny  ':>]  The  ordinary  meaning,  for  then*  does  not  fit  here;  it  refers  to  at 
action  in  the  future  and  =  at  that  time  =  soon  ( v.s .). — 4.  D'lan]  Cogn.  acc 
=  emph.  —  niSw]  For  pSk,  the  usual  form  of  inf.  abs.;  here  with  n  under 
influence  of  m3,  cf.  Is.  2218;  GK.  75  n;  Kd.  402  e.  On  this  use  of  inf.  abt, 
H.  28,  5  a;  GK.  H3ff.  —  moi]  Pf.  with  waw  cons.,  continuing  inf.  abs^  Ko. 
367 0.  —  bde»d]  Cf.  Sellin,  Beitrage ,  II.  252;  Sm.  Rel.  389 f.;  Duhm,  Tkeolu\l 

—  r>n]  See  on  Am.  612.  —  nr]  Art.  omitted,  Kd.  29 3  a;  cf.  this  form  with 
mr.  —  nSjy]  Read  Vjp  (v.j.);  the  only  case  of  the  fem.  used  of  the  calf- 
idols  in  North  Israel.  The  fem.  pi.  of  HUE  (cf.  the  masc.  suff.  of  the  vs.) 
has  been  explained  (1)  as  heifers  for  calves  used  contemptuously  (Jer.,  Cal, 
Bauer,  Pu.) ;  (2)  because  the  images  were  those  of  young  animals  in  which 
sex  was  not  prominent  (Sim.);  (3)  because  they  were  lifeless,  man-made 
things,  cf.  GK.  122  u  (Ki.) ;  (4)  as  an  expression  of  indefinite  generality,  the 
fem.  being  the  proper  form  for  the  abstract  (Ke.).  —  pr]  Sg.  with  preceding 
predicate  pi.,  Ko.  349/  —  mss]  Suf.  collective,  Kd.  348  v. — 6.  vrw]  On 
acc.  with  pass,  according  to  HUE  (cf.  Zc.  13®),  GK.  121  b ;  Kd.  no;  as  obj. 
of  'jp”  (&),  its  position  is  emphatic.  —  njeo]  From  r'a  with  affix  j  short¬ 
ened  from  an  ;  Ew.8  163/;  cf.  Barth,  NB.  210  c ;  Kd.  II.  i.  p.  185.  Perhaps 
rra  should  be  read  (z\j.). — 7.  nnij]  Ptcp.,  perhaps  to  be  read,  new; 
Kd.  349  p.  This  same  word  occurs  also  in  4®  io16.  —  naSo  fner]  The  order 
of  words  is  difficult  unless  with  Kd.  349 /  (cf.  330  fi)  we  suppose  1  to  have 
dropped  out  before  the  labial  c  and  read  ( v.s .)  Samaria  and  her  king; 
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cf.  Ex.  8®  6  Dt  32s6,  etc.  —  iS©j]  Masc.  for  fern.,  the  obj.  added  being  fem.y 
K5.  205  c. 

§  14.  Israel’s  history  oonsists  of  sin,  guilt;  the  fruit  of 
such  seed  is  a  sad  harvest,  desolation,  destruction,  and  death, 
—  even  of  the  king.  io9"1®.  From  the  days  of  Gibeah,  Israel  has 
sinned :  Ephraim  is  a  heifer  desiring  to  tread  the  corn,  but  I  will 
spoil  her  beauty  with  a  yoke  upon  her  neck,  and  she  shall  be  made 
to  draw,  to  plough,  and  to  harrow  (*■ u) .  Sow  in  righteousness 
and  reap  in  love ;  break  off  evil  habits ;  there  is  still  time  to  seek 
Yahweh  and  obtain  his  favor ;  (I  exhort  you  thus)  for  hitherto  you 
have  sowed  wickedness  and  reaped  punishment ;  you  have  made 
it  your  policy  to  lie,  and  to  trust  in  chariots  and  warriors  (n’ Wa). 
But  for  this  reason  ruin  is  coming,  tumult,  the  destruction  of 
fortune;  and  in  a  morning  your  king  shall  be  cut  off  (M614-M). 

This  piece  consists  of  three  strophes,  each  having  seven  lines  of  the  trime¬ 
ter  movement.  The  strophic  structure  and  measure  prove  conclusively  that 
the  piece  is  entirely  distinct  from  io18,  although  treating  of  the  same  subject. 
For  that  matter,  all  of  the  chapters  now  treat  of  the  same  subject.  Strophe  I 
brings  up  out  of  the  past  “days  of  Gibeah,”  when  Israel  sinned;  however 
beautiful  and  prosperous  she  may  be,  hard  burdens  are  before  her  —  burdens 
which  will  prove  very  heavy  (vs.9*11®).  Strophe  2  recites  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  too  late  to  secure  Yahweh’s  favor,  if  the  right  methods  are  followed,  if 
old  habits  are  broken  off ;  but  to  this  end  an  entire  change  of  policy  will  be 
demanded  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  past,  in  which  deceit  and  faithless¬ 
ness  to  Yahweh  have  been  the  principal  elements  (vs.12- 18  a).  Strophe  3 
pictures  the  ruin  which  for  this  reason  is  coming  quickly  and  surely  —  a  ruin 
that  will  involve  land,  city,  and  king  (vs.186- 14a- w).  In  this  arrangement, 
▼s.10-146  are  regarded  as  later  additions  (v.i.). 

9.  'S'd]  Gr.  'D'3  (so  Marti,  Ret.  168).  —  npan]  ®  0!  povvol  =  mpajn; 
2>  —  PRen]  5©  take  as  2d  p.  of  vb;  ©U  =  3d  p.  Gr.  won  (so  Oort 

(Em.)).  Ru.  prop.  Read  nnan  (We.,  Now.).  —  nop]  We.  iua.  Gr.  npn. 
Hal.  no**.  Oet.  me.  Gardner,  nr:.  —  rS]  Oort  ( Em.)t  rSi. — orpp]  Linder 
(S/C.  XXXI 1 1.  747),  orDn.  Gr.  and  Hal.  uwp.  Gardner,  nrtrn. —  npaja] 
Gr.  npa;ia.  Oort  (Em.)  om.  Marti  om.  npaja  . . .  PRtan  as  a  gloss.  —  Sp]  Read, 
with  Gr.,  Ru.,  Now.,  'Sp.  Gardner,  Sr.  —  mSp  ua  Sp]  Transfer  to  follow  nop 
(so  Ru.,  Now.).  Ru.  inserts  after  this  phrase,  Sr  P'aa  Sjp  urtrn  (cf.  1  K.  1229). 
Dathe  joins  to  v.10  (so  Oort,  Oet.).  — 10.  opdrt  'Pwaj  0  Tcu$eO<rcu  airroi  1, 
omitting  'Ra  and  joining  'ri  =  tnir  (Vol.)  to  v.9.  and  some  codd.  render 
'R3  by  %\0€  =  'PRa;  &  <oJl  =  opD2R)  vnpaa;  probably  &  should 

be  corrected  to  =  'mapa  (Seb.;  so  also  Gr.,  Ru.,  Now.).  Oort 
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(Em.),  O'Win  'PK3  (so  Marti;  Dathe  and  Oet.  also  read  *nio).  HiL 
dpdkk  '3.  Read  opd?k  'PPsps  (so  Gr.,  Now.).  —  opdioJ  0  4v  r$  vt ufefarfa 
abroi f  =  OPD'3;  cf.  Ps.  1321,  ip'ujj  (Vol.);  j&  ^  =  OPDV13  (Seb,; 

so  also  Oet.).  Oort  om.  as  dittog.  We.  dpd^  (so  Oort  {Em.)).  HaL  rxw 
(=  dpdkps).  —  oru'jj  wS]  Q*r!,  oni^  6  (so  also  Scholz,  Gr,  Gu,  Now,  Oet, 
et  al')\  so  0.  HaL  y  infep.  Oort,  or»jpS\  BSZ.  oni'p  -S  (cf.  C).  Marti 
om.  *j b  'DK3.  — 11.  onoin]  0  om.  1  (so  also  Now.).  —  moSc]  Om.  as  a  glo a 
(so  We.,  Now.).  Hal.  *Sd  fcS. —  enV>]  0  pcikos  =  pp  (Vol.).  —  \pp3p]  HiL 
^n-gp  (cf.  1  K.  631).  Ru.  om.  as  dittog.  from  v.10  (Si).  Marti,  Sp  \Ton 

—  3H3]  Si  om.  —  3'3pn]  Insert  nnjn  before  'pk.  Oort  ( ThT 1)  and  ViL 

ps'spio  ;  but,  in  Em.,  33pk.  Ru.  substitutes  nn  for  preceding  '37,  and  insert* 
Sp  as  its  obj.  —  onoK]  Ru.  om.  —  rw]  0  Tapaotunrfaofuu  =  e«pn*;  'L, 
0.  dXojoct;  5b  =  erv(?)  (Seb.). — mm]  Read,  with  Now,  Snr. 

—  ppb”]  0  ivurxfoei  =  pp«”  (Vol.);  Si  —  V?]  5b  om.  Gr. 

12.  nppsS]  Si  renders  as  an  accusative.  —  non  *nS]  0  eft  Kaprbv  flw**  =  nA 
0”n.  Read  pop  'PB4?. —  P'J  D34?  mj]  0  ^(orloare  4avroTt  Q cSt;  so  Si;  F*** 
novate  vobis  novale .  —  njn]  0  yrdocvt  =  njn  (so  also  Oort,  7£  71  and  £«.; 
Val.,  Oet.).  Ru.  pnp]  (cf.  Dt.  921). —  WIPpS]  0  fefiyTiie'are.  Ru.  «rn.— Tf] 
Gr.  T»p.  —  mri]  Read,  with  0,  yertjpara,  nc  (so  also  Oort,  We.,  Val,  Now.). 
U  ^111  docebit ;  similarly,  5bQL.  Ru.  pp)'1  (cf.  Jo.  2 28).  —  pps]  Si  =  Nppj  (» 
also  Ru.).  —  oaS]  0  ijfjup.  Oort,  nrh  (cf.  0),  joining  it  to  v.1*.  — 13.  ons'in] 
0  ha  t  l  TapcoiunrfioaTc  =  'in  ncS,  perhaps  dittog.  from  OdS.  —  nnSip]  Si  con¬ 
nects  with  preceding.  —  DpSbk]  Ru.  O^Sdni.  — "ppp3]  0  iw  roit  ipaprip*' 
oh  oov,  a  corruption  of  Appaot  =  rp3P3,  which  occurs  in  0AQ;  so  read  with 
Ma,  Dathe,  Eich.,  Ew.,  Duhm  (  Theol.  130),  Houtsma,  We.,  Or.,  Che,  Gr,  Ru, 
Loft,  Gu,  GAS,  Volz,  Now,  Oort  (Em.),  Oet,  Hal.  —  "ppi3 j]  0  Bvp&peo* 
oov  =  rimi3 3  (Vol.);  so  Sb. — 14.  Top]  0&F,  sg.  We.  eppjjs  (so  Gr,  Ru, 
Oet,  Che.  ( CB .),  Hal.;  cf.  Marti).  Oort  (Em.),  iop3.  —  wv]  0  <m’x4«- 
rai  =  HP’  (Vol.).  We.  rtB*p  (so  Oet,  Marti).  —  W3]  0  drt  =  Pi?; 

A.  ws  wpovoph ;  2.  Kadda  Ij^avloBrj.  —  foStf]  0  EaXapdr;  *A.  dryprurplni; 
FT  Salma na  ;  Si  Syr.-Hex.  =  pjdSj.  Che.  (Exp.,  Nov,  *97,  p.  364, 

and  art.  “Beth  Arbel,”  EB.),  o-iW.  N.  Herz  (AJSL.  XIV.  207 f.),  o^|.— 
PK3PH  P'3]  0  Ik  tov  oIkov  'I epopodp.  =  DP3P'  P'3  (so  also  Che.  toe.  ciL;  cf. 
Gr.  'P'  '3d)  ;  5b  VJ  La  ^ ;  F  a  f«s  vindicavit  Bool; 

0A  *1  fpofia&X;  *A.  roO  oIkov  tov  diK&favrot;  2.  4v  rip  otxtp  rod  *A pfir^X;  O.frf- 
bpov;  %  NJ033.  N.  Herz,  Skp3pn  p'3C,  reference  being  made  to  Ju,  chaps.  17, 
18.  —  or]  0  pi.  —  .-wop]  0  b8d<fnoar  =  N^jpp  (Vol.);  so  Sb .  —  16.  n^p]  Read, 
with  0,  rollout,  ntpp«  (so  also  We,  Gr,  Ru,  Now,  Oort  (Em.),  Oet.,  Marti); 
5b  =  Hal.  ntrjr.  —  Sk.P'3]  Read,  with  0,  oIkos  rod  'lopa^X,  Skp^  n'3  (so 
also  Oort  (ThT.  and  Em.),  We,  Gr,  Gu,  Ru,  GAS,  Now,  Oet,  Marti).— 
ppp]  Oort  (ThT.  and  Em.)  and  Gr.  om.  as  dittog.;  so  0A<*.  —  D3Pr] 
0F©  pi.  Hal.  DD'fpgD  or  D3PX£.  —  pnrs]  Some  codd.  of  Kenn.  and  de  R. 
'eo  (so  also  Oort,  Gr.) ;  so  some  codd.  of  0,  «t  6pOpos.  Oort  (Em.), 

(cf.  We,  Now.2,  Marti).  Ru.  pnr  ^5. — 'J  pdpj]  0  drepltp^oao  ittpifn 
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=  rnru  you;  cf.  107  (Vol.) ;  6S&B  connect  last  clause  of  v.u  with  n1. 
*A.  Kartaiunr^&ij.  Ru,  nyijj  DIJK. 

9.  From  the  days  of  Gibeah  is  Israel's  sin’]  i.e.  the  sin  (MKttH 
for  nK^n  because  the  address  is  not  continued*)  of  Israel  is 
something  which  goes  back  to  earliest  times.  But  what  is  meant 
by  the  days  of  Gibeah,  from  which  (not  more  than  in  which, f  nor 
as  in  which  =  'O'O,  J  Israel  now  sins)  this  sin  dates  ?  Three 
answers  have  been  given  :  (1)  The  episode  of  the  Benjamites  at 
Gibeah  (Ju.  1922)  ;  §  but  since  there  Israel  (the  eleven  tribes) 
was  taking  vengeance  on  one  tribe  (Benjamin)  for  an  infamous 
act,  and  here  Israel  is  represented  as  committing  sin,  the  allusion 
is  inappropriate  ||  (cf.,  however,  Cheyne’s  statement :  “  True,  Is¬ 
rael  as  a  people  took  summary  vengeance  on  the  Benjamites  for 
the  outrage  of  Gibeah ;  but  the  seed  of  wickedness  remained, 
and  developed  into  evil  practices  worthy  only  of  the  Gibeah  of 
old”).  (2)  The  beginning  of  the  kingdom  under  Saul  which 
occurred  in  Gibeah  f  (cf.  1310*11),  which  (according  to  Wellhau- 
sen)  Hosea  seems  to  regard  as  a  sin  perhaps  second  only  to  the 
cult ;  but  does  Hosea  as  a  matter  of  fact  oppose  the  kingdom  as 
such?  Is  it  not  rather  the  schism?  (3)  The  idolatry  of  Micah 
(Ju.  i78ff),  which  marked  the  beginning,  according  to  tradition, 
of  that  which  has  now  spread  so  far  and  wide.**  —  At  that  time 
there  stood  against  me  the  sons  of  unrighteousness ]  This  rendering 
involves  the  reading  of  bv  for  bv,  and  the  transfer  of  rhuo  *30  bv 
from  the  end  of  the  verse  to  follow  nan, ft  a  change  which  permits 
the  passage  to  give  a  sensible  meaning,  and  relieves  two  lines,  one 
of  which  is  too  short,  the  other  too  long.  DW  is  here  temporal  \l 
rather  than  local ;  cf.  2  K.  15®  Ps.  145.  The  sons  of  unrighteous¬ 
ness  are  either  the  Benjamites  ( v.s .),  the  Israelites  as  a  whole  in 
the  case  of  the  selection  of  Saul,  or  those  associated  with  Micah. 
Wellhausen's  suggestion,  run,  is  unnecessary.  Other  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  non  are :  “  stood  still,”  as  if  Ephraim  had  acted  traitor¬ 
ously  (cf.  the  great  defeat  of  the  eleven  tribes,  Ju.  2018-25) ;  §§  “  have 


*  We.,  Now.  t  Ma.,  Gr.f  Meier  {SK.  XV.  1030). 

t  AE.,  Bauer,  Ros.,  Sim.  §  Mich.,  Mau.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Ke.t  Or.,  GAS.,  etaU 

|  Now.  II  8 C,  Sharpe,  We.,  Now. ;  Sm.  Rel,  319. 

**  Jer.  ft  Ru.,  Now.  £t  Hi.,  Sim.  $$  Mich. 
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remained  (i.e.  sinful),  should  there  not  overtake  them  in  Gibeah  i 
war  against  the  sons  of  wrong ?**  *  “stood  firm  against  the  sons 
of  wrong,’ *  in  contrast  with  present  attitude  ;  f  “  there  they  stand 
(now)  defiant  like  the  old  Benjamites.”  %  For  interpretations 
involving  textual  change,  v.s.  —  Shall  not  war  overtake  them  eva 
in  Gibeah  /]  Interpreters  (e.g.  Ruben)  have  been  greatly  perplexed 
to  find  any  meaning  for  this  line.  The  removal  to  the  preceding 
line  of  T^no  %  'bv  seems  to  relieve  somewhat  the  difficulty.} 
This  difficulty  is  seen,  e.g.,  in  G.  A.  Smith’s  rendering,  “there 
have  they  remained,  and  this  without  war  overtaking  them  in 
Gibeah  against  the  dastards ;  **  also  Cheyne’s,  “  there  they  stood 
that  the  war  against  the  sons  of  unrighteousness  might  not  over¬ 
take  them  at  Gibeah,”  —  both  utterly  unintelligible,  even  with 
the  authors*  additional  remarks.  The  sense  of  the  rendering 
adopted  above  is  easy  and  natural.  Inasmuch  as  they  have 
sinned,  beginning  at  Gibeah,  war  shall  overtake  them,  reaching 
down  even  to  Gibeah ;  i.e.  a  war  which,  coming  from  the  north, 
shall  cover  the  whole  land,  and  reach  even  to  the  southernmost 
limit,  Gibeah ;  ||  for  Gibeah  was  most  probably  situated  about  four 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  TeU-el-Ful  now  stands.^ — 
10.  In  my  wrath  I  will  chastise  them]  A  reading  based  on  i 
( v.s .).  Other  interpretations  are:  (i)  ©*“  against  the  children 
of  unrighteousness  I  have  come  (=  "fiXa)  to  chastise  them ;  ” M 
(2)  most  common,  “in  my  desire,’*  “at  my  will,”  “when  I  de¬ 
sire,”  cf.  Is.  i84  Ez.  513  —  And  peoples  shall  be  gathered 

against  them]  It  is  this  sentence,  together  with  the  strophic 
structure,  that  makes  the  authenticity  of  the  verse  suspicious. 
The  indefinite  “  peoples  **  marks  a  later  date,  it  being  the  invaria¬ 
ble  custom  of  the  prophets  down  to  Ezekiel  to  name  distinctly 
the  hostile  country  intended.  Hosea  always  indicates  Egypt  or 
Assyria.  J  J  Giesebrecht  (. Beitrage  zur  Jesaia-Kritik) ,  in  support 

*  Marck,  Ew.,  Umb.,  Hd.t  GAS.  +  Sim.,  Pu.  f  Or. 

$  Perhaps  Hal.  has  come  still  nearer  to  the  true  solution  in  his  rendering:  "that 
they  said  (nDN) :  the  war  against  the  sons  of  iniquity  shall  not  reach  ns  (U-)  * 
(it  has  reached)  Gibeah  (nyajD).”  Worthy  of  note  also  is  Oort's  suggestion  (based 
on  0) :  "  Against  the  sons  of  iniquity  (connecting  these  words  with  v.1*),  1  come 
('DN3)  and  I  will  chastise  them."  J}  RuM  We.,  Nov- 

11  Cf.  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  1. 577  ff. ;  Stenning  in  DB. ;  Now.  ••  Cf.  Oort. 

ft  V,  Ki.,  Rashi,  Cal.,  Bauer,  Or.,  Che.,  Reuss,  GAS.,  RV.  ff  Ci  Now. 
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of  Hosea’s  authorship,  cites  Is.  89  29*  Mi.  4uff-  Je.  $17t.  But 
Mi.  411C  is  late  ( v .  in  loc.)9  and  Je.  317f*  is  suspicious  (v.  Duhm  in 
/oc.)9  while  in  Is.  89  29T  probably  refers  to  the  various  peoples 
constituting  Assyria’s  armies  (cf.  Stade,  ZA IV.  IV.  260).  Some 
read  ( v.s.)9And  I  will  gather,  etc. —  To  chastise  them  for  their 
double  sin]  Reading  Drill?  'neb  Dntr1?  (y.s.)9  following  @  and  &* 
Both  words  of  fR®  have  been  in  doubt,  and  interpretations  have 
varied  according  to  the  reading  of  the  text;  e.g.  (1)  “When 
they  have  bound  themselves  (1DK)  in  two  furrows  ”  (py\v ;  cf.  n:BO, 
1  S.  1414  Ps.  i29s),f  a  reference  to  ploughing;  i.e.  however  Israel 
might  join  together  and  thus  strengthen  themselves,  Yahweh  could 
easily  gather  people  and  destroy  them;  (2)  when  I  give  them 
over  to  captivity  ("lOK)  because  of  their  two  sins ;  l  (3)  when  I 
chastise  them,  etc. ;  §  (4)  when  I  chastise  them  before  both  their 
eyes  (using  the  k'thibh),  i.e.  openly,  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen,  || 
but  rnrj?  means  "  fountains,”  not  “  eyes  ”  (cf.  Ewald,  who  assumes 
a  Syriac  plural,  rnrp,  and  Schultens,  Animadversiones  phil.  (y. 
Wlinsche),  who  reads  ad potationes  (?rw)fontium  corum) ;  (5)  when 
they  are  bound  to  their  two  transgressions.  %  What  now  are  the 
two  sins?  The  idolatry  of  Micah  and  Jeroboam?**  The  calves 
of  Dan  and  Bethel? ft  Apostasy  from  Yahweh  and  acceptance  of 
idols?  Rather,  the  cult  and,  not  the  desertion  of  David’s  house 
(3*),  §§  but  (with  Nowack)  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom. — 
11.  Ephraim ,  indeed \  is  a  heifer  loving  to  thresh]  .TlD^D,  well 
trained ,  is  a  gloss,  for  it  is  inappropriate  beside  TDHK  ||  ||  (cf.  Ha- 
l£vy,  who  inserts  xb  =  untrained \  cf.  Je.  3118).  Israel,  in  her  past 
history,  is  compared  to  a  young  heifer  to  whom  is  assigned  the 
easy  task  of  walking  round  and  round  the  threshing-floor,  an 
occupation  that  carries  with  it  the  privilege  of  eating  freely,  for  no 
muzzle  was  allowed  (Dt.  254).  This  pleasing  and  delightful  work 
she  is  still  doing;  cf.  again  Hal6vy,  who  (following  the  hint  given 
in  @,  veiffos)  interprets  as  in  Hb.  312,  strike  with  the  foot \  i.e. 

•  Cf.  Ew. 

t  AE.,  Ki.t  Cal.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  AV.,  BSZ. ;  cf.  Mich.  ("  ploughshares"). 

X  Dathe,  Bauer,  Hi.,  Umb.,  Hd.  §  Che. 

|  Here  again  Hal.  interestingly  suggests  (iMj/'in  their  being  chastised  they 
will  expiate  their  sins." 

5  Or.,  RV.  ft  Dathe,  Hi.,  Marti.  §}  Hes.,  Ke.,  Wtt.,  Che. 

•*  Jer.  XX  Theod.  U  ||  We.,  Now. 
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to  hurt  or  injure.  —  And  even  I  myself  have  spared  the  beauty  ej 
her  neck ]  Upon  the  rendering  of  nan  turns  the  decision  between 
this  translation  and  a  second  having  almost  the  opposite  meaning, 
viz.  “  but  I  have  come  on  her  fair  neck,”  *  or  "  but  I  will  come," 
etc.,f  or  “  I  will  pass  on  beside  her  fair  neck,”  J  as  a  driver 
beside  his  ox.  §  The  rendering  given  0  is  to  be  preferred  because 
(i)  it  continues  the  thought  of  the  preceding  member,  and  thus 
divides  the  strophe  more  satisfactorily  as  between  the  description 
of  Israel’s  past  and  her  future ;  (2)  the  real  transition  is  marked 
by  the  nnn%  to  be  supplied  (for  various  reasons)  in  the  following 
line ;  (3)  this  usage  of  naD  to  pass  by  is  fully  justified  by  its 
occurrence  in  Mi.  7W  Pr.  1911,  cf.  Am.  7®  82,  although  commonly 
in  this  sense  b  follows  with  the  person ;  (4)  “  it  adds  a  beautiful 
distinctness  to  the  figure,  for  the  heavy  yokes  used  in  the  East 
not  only  gall  the  necks  of  the  animals,  but  often  produce  deep 
wounds  ”  (Cheyne) ;  (5)  the  rendering  “come  over  on,”  or  “pass 
over”f  (cf.  1  S.  144  (bn)  141  Ju.  n®  128  (bK))  utterly  foils  to 
fit  the  connection ;  while  (6)  "3K%  although  possibly  adversative, 
is  more  appropriately  emphatic  =  and  even  I  myself  —  But  now 
I  will  make  Ephraim  draw ]  This  is  to  be  the  fate  of  Israel,  viz. 
captivity,  in  which  heavy  labor  will  take  the  place  of  the  easy 
life  hitherto  enjoyed,  nan  in  Hiph.  =  “  cause  to  ride,”  or  “  give  a 
rider  to,”  **  but  from  the  context  (i.e.  ttmrr,  TF),  the  secondary 
meaning  “  draw  ”  or  “  yoke  to  ”  (a  plough  or  cart)  is  required ;  ft 
no  analogy  for  this  occurs ;  cf.,  on  the  other  hand,  Hal£vy,  “J’ai 
plac£  haut  ”  =  “J’ai  fait  monter  sur  mes  bras  ”  (cf.  1 i8).  —  Israel 
must  plough ,  Jacob  must  harrow  for  himself]  Another  kind  of 
work,  that  which  precedes  threshing,  is  now  assigned  to  Israel, 
viz.  the  rougher  work  of  ploughing  and  reaping.  Israel  (not 
Judah  as  in  j9EU£)  must  be  intended,  H  for  there  is  nowhere  in 


•  GAS. ;  and,  essentially,  Cal.,  Ma.,  Ew.,  Umb.,  Pu.,  Wti. 

t  We.,  Now.  J  Hd. 

$  Hal.,  citing  1  K.  621,  renders,  "  J’ai  pourtant  bien  doucement  mis  la  chalne  A 
son  cou,”  and  contrasts,  with  this  loving  and  lenient  treatment  of  Israel,  Yabweh's 
more  severe  attitude  towards  Judah,  whose  citizens  as  slaves  will  be  compeUed  to 
hard  labor.  ||  BSZ.,  Che.  U  So  Now. 

**  Ew.,  Umb.,  Pu.  ft  Mich.,  Ma.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Or.,  Che.,  GAS^  Now.,  BSZ. 

XI  Now.;  Seesemann,  20 f.;  cf.  Oort  and  Val.,  who  regard  mw  as  original!?* 
marginal  note. 
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the  passage  even  the  most  remote  reference  to  Judah.  This  line, 
with  “Israel”  instead  of  “Judah,”  is  original  (cf.  Marti,*  who 
suggests  that  rmT  and  M"iK  should  be  omitted  as  a  gloss),  since 
(i)  its  thought  is  necessary  to  complete  the  picture  of  Israel’s 
change  of  occupation,  and  (2)  the  line  is  needed  to  complete 
the  strophe.  No  good  reason  exists  for  reading  ^  f  instead  of  b. 
— 12.  Sow  for  yourselves  righteousness;  reap  the  fruit  of  love ; 
break  up  your  fallow  ground]  Here  are  given  three  successive 
commands,  each  independent  of  the  others,  and  all  three  making 
up  the  total  of  the  activity  which  in  the  prophet’s  thought  is 
demanded  of  Israel.  {  The  second  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the 
consequence  of  the  first ;  the  three  are  necessary,  as  the  prepara¬ 
tory  steps  toward  seeking  Yahweh .  The  figure  thus  employed  to 
express  the  desired  kind  of  life  is  taken  from  the  field  of  hus¬ 
bandry  (cf.  8*),  with  which  Israel  for  so  long  a  time  had  been 
familiar :  (1)  Sow  for  yourselves  righteousness ,  a  rendering  which 
makes  =  the  accusative,  §  instead  of  according  to  or  in,  ||  i.e.  act 
righteously,  let  your  deeds  be  righteous,  direct  your  lives  in  such 
manner  as  that  the  result  will  be  a  proper  sense  of  justice  towards 
your  fellows.  (2)  Reap  the  fruit  of  love ,  a  rendering  which  reads 
(with  for  'tob  in  proportion  to,**  i.e.  let  your  lives  be 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  love,  let  the  outcome  of  your  activity  be 
characterized  by  love ;  non  here  =  not  love  of  God  for  man,  but 
love  of  man  for  fellow-man, tf  and  with  it,  love  of  man  for  God  ; 
perhaps  piety  expresses  the  idea  as  well  as  any  other  English 
word;  cf.  Ho.  41  fi4,6.  With  this  interpretation  compare  that 
which  binds  together  the  two  imperatives,  linr  and  ratp,  giving 
them  the  conditional  force  if  you  will  sow  .  .  .  you  shall  reap , }  } 
a  construction  in  itself  entirely  legitimate,  but  not  adapted  to  the 
context  §§  because  of  the  absence  of  ]  and  the  presence  of  the 
third  imperative,  TTJ.  (3)  Break  up  your  fallow  ground ]  Cf. 
Je.  4s  Vergil,  Georg.  1.  71.  The  third  and  most  significant  of  the 


•  Ret.  119.  t  Gr. 

J  Voir,  33  f.,  questions  authenticity  of  vs.1*- 13  •;  Marti  om.  v.1*  as  a  gloss  based 
on  Je.  4*  and  also 13 
f  S,  We.,  Now.,  GAS. 

|  AV.,  RV.,  Che.,  and  many  others. 

*  Gr.,  GAS.  *•  Che. 


ft  Hi.,  Ke. ;  cf.  Wii.,  p.  4^3. 
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prophet’s  injunctions ;  before  sowing  the  seed  prepare  the  ground 
which  has  hitherto  been  neglected,  and  in  consequence  has  be¬ 
come  full  of  weeds  and  thorns,  i.e.  plough  virgin  soil ;  in  other 
words,  no  result  may  be  expected  unless  the  old  habits  are  changed 
and  new  character  formed. — Since  there  is  time  to  seek  Yahweh ] 
i.e.  there  remains  sufficient  time ;  *  not  it  is  high  time  to  seek.t 
—  To  the  end  that  the  fruit  of  righteousness  may  come  to  yon] 
In  favor  of  this  rendering  {  and  the  text  which  underlies  it  are : 

(1)  @  ( v.s.) ;  (2)  the  recurring  phrases  “fruit  of  righteousness” 
(v“),  “  fruit  of  lies  ”  (v.18) ;  (3)  the  usage  of  to  express  purpose 
(cf.  Jb.  146  Is.  2214) ;  (4)  the  impropriety  of  the  idea  of  teaching 
(iEH3E  mv)  in  this  connection.  The  two  most  common  renderings 
(upon  basis  of  mr)  are  till  he  come  and  rain  righteousness ,  §  for 
which  Is.  458  and  Ps.  8511  are  cited  as  analogies  ;  and  till  he  come 
and  teach  you  righteousness .  ||  Righteousness  here  =  salvation , 
deliverance ,  as  frequently  in  Is.  40-66  (cf.  Is.  46“  5417  32“  33* 
Dn.  9s4).  “  Righteousness  is  the  divine  principle  faction,  salvation 
the  divine  principle  in  action  ”  (Cheyne) .  — 13.  Ye  have  ploughed 
wickedness ;  injustice  ye  have  reaped ]  Here,  as  before,  the  terms 
used  are  not  intended  to  designate  consequence ;  sow ,  reap ,  and 
plough ,  reap ,  represent  the  ordinary  activities,  and  these  are,  in 
effect,  wickedness  and  injustice  or  disaster.  This  is  in  direct 
contrast  with  the  demands  set  forth  in  v.u.  —  Ye  have  eaten  the 
fruit  of  lies ]  The  end  of  your  present  policy  is  already  in  sight, 
utter  disappointment.  —  Because  thou  dost  trust  in  thy  chariots , 
in  the  multitude  of  thy  mighty  ones ]  Here  begins  a  new  strophe, 
as  is  seen  from  (1)  the  change  of  thought,  for  nnM  *3  must  go 
with  the  following  rather  than  with  the  preceding  lines,  since 
(a)  the  reason  for  the  disappointment  expressed  in  nj)  nrte*  has 
already  been  cited  in  Ye  have  ploughed \  etc. ;  (ti)  the  1  in  Dap 
is  resumptive,  pointing  to  an  occasion  or  reason  already  given ; 

(2)  the  change  of  form  from  second  plural  to  second  singular. 
Nowack’s  first  objection  (that  the  ground  of  the  judgment  in  v.M  is 
by  this  assigned  to  something  which  is  not  elsewhere  emphasized 
in  Hosea)  is  insufficient,  for  this  is  (a)  only  another  way  of  saying 


*  Hi..  Che.  t  Ras.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  GAS.,  et  a/.  %  We^  Now. 
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that  they  no  longer  trust  in  Yahweh,  and  (t)  exactly  what  Isaiah 
in  his  early  sermons  (28ff)  emphasizes  so  strongly;  while  his 
second  objection  (that  the  idea  of  arrogant  self-trust  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  actual  weakness  and  hesitation  of  the  time  implied 
in  their  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms,  now  of  Assyria,  now 
of  Egypt)  is  contradicted  by  Isaiah’s  representation  concerning 
Judah  for  the  same  period  (cf.  Is.  27).  Cf.  Wellhausen,  who  like¬ 
wise  regards  the  lines  as  unauthentic.  (3)  The  strophic  structure, 
which  with  these  lines  makes  a  strophe  of  seven  lines  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  two  preceding  strophes.  Volz  *  regards  vs.12,  u *  as  a 
later  insertion  and  v.11  as  misplaced  because  (1)  they  interrupt  the 
connection,  breaking  into  the  middle  of  a  threat  of  punishment 
with  a  warning  accompanied  by  a  promise  of  deliverance  to  which 
no  reference  is  made  in  the  context;  (2)  the  figure  changes, — 
in  v.11  Judah-Jacob  is  the  animal  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  v.u 
it  is  the  sower  ;  (3)  there  are  linguistic  difficulties,  eg.  npiat,  which 
occurs  only  here  in  Hosea,  and  p*lX  denote  a  right  state  of  heart, 
the  common  meaning  in  late  literature,  while  in  Amos  and  Isaiah 
they  refer  to  external,  forensic  righteousness ;  this  usage  of  "Db  is 
paralleled  in  Pr.  128  2721;  T3  rro  seems  more  original  in  Je.  4* 
than  here ;  wn  (v.18)  is  a  late  word ;  (4)  there  are  echoes  of  63  in 
WO*  and  rnr  and  in  mm  wrrnK  vrrb  (following  @).  In  reply  to 
these  objections,  Nowack  urges  (1)  that  the  original  significance 
of  vs.* 10  is  too  uncertain  to  make  the  connection  of  v.14  with  them 
certain,  and  (2)  that  the  deeper  significance  of  pmx  was  doubtless 
known  in  early  times.  The  reading,  in  thy  chariots  (v~r.)  (*pD"Q 
for  "|D*m)  rather  than  in  thy  way  f  (=  in  thy  policy)  is  based 
upon  (1)  &  (vs.),  Jerome,  Syro-Hexaplar  text ;  (2)  the  parallelism 
thy  heroes;  (3)  Ho.  i4sIs.  27;  (4)  the  demands  of  the  entire  con¬ 
text.  — 14.  Therefore  the  tumult  (of  ivar)  shall  arise  among  thy 
peoples ]  The  2  with  Dp  may  mean  against  (Ps.  2712  Jb.  168  Mi.  7 ®)  J 
or  in,  among.  §  The  tribes  are  understood  as  peoples  (cf.  Dt.  33* 
Lv.  2 14, 14  Jo.  28) ;  but  cf.  the  suggested  emendation  ( v.s .)  in  thy 


*  Pp-  33  £ ;  cf.  also  Ru.  who  regards  v.*2  as  having  "  no  connection  with  its  sur¬ 
roundings,"  and  as  being  made  up  of  two  fragments,  the  first  of  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  restored  by  adding  ncK  ns  onSpjn  after  "*Dn  'dS.  Ru.  and  Grimm,  Lit.  App. 
72 f.,  also  reject  v.W.  f  Ke.,  Wu.,  AV.,  RV.,  et  at.  , 
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cities,  which  is  hardly  necessary.  On  tumult,  cf.  Am.  2*  Is.  17“ 
Je.  4s45  (sons  of  tumult  =  warriors).  —  And  all  thy  fortresses  shall 
be  ruined ]  We  cannot  fail  to  note  here  another  idea  which  Isaiah 
later  develops  (cf.  2*).  The  heroes  and  the  fortified  cities  in 
which  Israel  had  put  her  trust  shall  be  laid  waste.  —  As  Shalman 
ruined  Beth-arbel  in  the  day  of  war ]  Both  proper  names  have 
been  the  subject  of  many  conjectures.  Beth-arbel  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  ( 1 )  with  the  Assyrian  Arbela  on  the  Tigris,*  but  this  was 
too  far  away  to  have  produced  so  strong  an  impression  on  the 
Israelites;  (2)  with  Arbela  near  Pella  ;f  (3)  with  Arbela  on  the 
west  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  (cf.  1  Macc.  9*;  Jos.  Ant  XII.  n,  1 ; 
XIII.  15,  4)  ;  X  cf.  the  corresponding  words  in  the  versions 
( v.s .)  ;  (S*,  rendering  ferubbaal \  interprets  the  passage  of  Zal- 
munna  (Ju.  chaps.  7  and  8).§  Shalman  has  been  identified 
with  (1)  Shalmaneser  IV.,  the  name  being  abbreviated  (cf 
Coniah  for  Jehoiachin,  Je.  22*  28  371)  for  the  sake  of  rhythm, 
who  became  king  727  b.c.  and  besieged  Samaria  724-722;! 
(2)  Shalmaneser  III.,  who  made  an  expedition  to  Lebanon  (the 
cedar-country)  in  775  b.  c.  and  to  Damascus  in  773-772,  when  he 
may  have  invaded  the  country  across  the  Jordan ;  %  (3)  Salamanu, 
a  Moabitish  king,  contemporaneous  with  Hosea,  mentioned  *#  by 
Tiglathpileser  as  paying  tribute ;  ft  (4)  Zalmunna  (vs.)  ;  (5)  the 
name  of  a  North  Arabian  tribe  who  invaded  the  Negeb.  To  be 
noted  further  are  the  following  points :  (a)  the  name  occurs  in 
Arabian  poetry  and  on  a  Palmyrene  inscription ;  (b)  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  evidently  to  some  great  city  and  well-known  king ;  this 
would  throw  out  the  Moabitish  Shalman  and  the  Palestinian 
Arbela;  (c)  the  entire  clause  is  a  later  insertion  because  the 
most  reasonable  supposition  is  that  the  reference  is  to  an  Assyrian 
king;  but  Hosea  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  Assyrian  king  as  Y* 
ST,  and  the  king  here  spoken  of  would  seem  to  be  Shalmaneser  IV., 
who  lived  after  Hosea's  time ;  cf.  Am.  6*.  Steiner  takes  m  pbc 
as  a  compound  place-name,  after  the  analogy  of  Abel  beth- 


*  Eich.,  Ew.  t  Hi.,  Or.,  Che. 

X  Hd.t  Pu.,  Schr.,  Ke.,  Now.;  cf.  Robinson,  Bib .  Res.  II.  399. 

§  Also  Syr.-Hex.,  Old  Latin,  V,  Horsley,  Geiger,  New. 
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Maacah  (2  S.  2014f)  and  Almon-beth-Diblathaim  (Nu.  3346f). — 
The  mother  being  broken  with  the  children ]  Cf.  Gn.  3211  2  K.  8U 
Ps.  13789. — 15.  Thus  shall  I  do  to  you,  O  house  of  Israel ] 
This  rendering  adopts  (S’s  HOTK  for  HOT,  it  being  impossible  to 
find  for  twv  an  appropriate  subject ;  *  also  @’s  bt rrcr  re  for 
bKffa  (cf.  610  85).f  Various  subjects  for  rwv  have  been  given,  e.g. 
Bethel,  X  Yahweh,  §  Shalmaneser ;  ||  but  none  of  these  is  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  reading  of  @,  /3rjQ  ’larparjX  instead  of  has  arisen 

according  to  some  from  the  shortened  I77X ;  %  according  to  others 
from  the  fact  that  the  two  are  synonymous.**  —  Because  of  the 
evil  of  your  evil ]  i.e.  your  great  wickedness ,  the  doubled  form  ex¬ 
pressing  intensity.  —  In  the  dawn  utterly  undone  shall  be  the  king 
of  Israel]  The  king  is  to  be  cut  off  either  (1)  in  the  morning  of 
his  work,  i.e.  at  the  very  beginning;ft  or  (2)  in  the  morning 
dawn,  when  prosperity  is  once  more  to  present  itself ;  J  \  or 
(3)  as  suddenly  as  comes  the  dawn  after  a  night  of  slumber  (cf. 
Ps.  90*)  ;  §§  or  (4)  like  the  dawn  (Tiro),  Is.  58®  ;  ||||  or  (5)  in 
the  storm  (“W3).fir  The  probability  lies  between  (3)  and  (5). 

9.  nyajn]  With  art.,  cf.  'J3;  K8.  295  b. —  rnSp]  =  nSij?;  for  other  cases  of 
metathesis  cf.  atr?  for  fras;  rngr_  for  njn?;  nSctr  for  hdS tr. — 10.  o^d*o]  If  JH® 
is  retained,  on  1  cf.  K5.  415  s;  on  assimilation  of  GK.  71;  on  _  in  pause, 
GK.6o<z.  —  onnK]  Circ.  cl.  Ephraim  being  a  heifer,  etc.  — 11.  'nann]  For 
other  examples  of  the  old  case-ending  in  ptep.,  v.  GK.  90  / ;  on  before 
prep.  S,  K8.  272  £;  cf.  336 w. — tip']  Very  doubtful;  only  here  and  Is.  28** 
Jb.  3910;  cf.  H.  W.  Hogg,  EB.  77;  Vogelstein,  Landwirtsch.  in  Pal \  36. — 
19.  *sS]  On  S  here  and  in  neS,  GK.  117*;  Ko.  289.  —  *vj . . .  nu]  Here 
and  Je.  4*  with  cogn.  acc.;  the  only  other  occurrence  Pr.  I32*. — envtS]  =  geni¬ 
tive;  cf.  2K.5*  Ps.  10214  Ec.  32-5;  Ko.  281  /,  400  — 18.  nnSiy]  Chiastic, 
K5.  339  f;  on  n«,  Ko.  287  b;  GK.  90^.  — 14.  DNpi]  On  the  full  (and  rare) 
writing  of  4,  GK.  9 b,  72 a,  23 g.  —  *iirr]  Cf.  Massoretic  note;  really  a  Qal 
pass.  (GK.  53  u;  Bottcher,  906;  Barth,  Festschrift  *.  Jubilaum  Hildesheimer , 
(1890)  pp.  145  ff.),  though  commonly  called  Hoph.;  only  here  and  Is.  331. — 
•wra]  Inf.  with  subj.  and  obj.  —  oua  on]  Circ.  cL,  GK.  156  c  ;  cf.  Ko.  402  £. 
Sp  =  together  with ,  GK.  119  aat  note  3;  cf.  Gn.  3212.  —  oanjn  njn]  After 
analogy  of  Holy  of  Holies ,  Song  of  Songs  ;  GK.  1 33 » ;  Ko.  309 1;  but  cf.  sugg. 
of  dittog.  (yji) ;  on  -  retained  after  removal  of  tone,  GK.  25  e.  —  no"u]  Niph. 
inf.  mbs.  intensive. 
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§  IS.  Israel  a  child ;  Yahweh  his  father,  with  all  the  lore 
of  a  father,  even  in  the  face  of  ingratitude  and  desertioa 

n1_u.  I  called  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  but  he  wandered  away  from 
me,  rendering  worship  to  other  gods  (L  2) .  And  yet  it  was  I  who 
brought  him  up,  teaching  him  to  walk,  carrying  him  in  my  arms ; 
leading  him  kindly,  treating  him  mercifully,  gently  feeding  him 
He  must  go  back  to  Egypt,  or  take  Assyria  as  his  king,  for  he  has 
cast  me  off  (and  the  sword  shall  consume  him  for  his  bad  policy) ; 
he  .  .  .  (5_:).  But  how  can  I  give  him  up  to  destruction  like 
Admah  or  Zeboim !  For  I  am  God  and  not  man.  My  voice, 
like  that  of  a  lion  in  the  distance,  will  call  them  to  return  (?) 

(8«.  96. 10  a) 

This  piece  is  made  up  of  four  strophes,  each  of  six  or  seven  lines,  having 
the  trimeter  movement.  The  first  strophe  (1-2)  describes  Israel’s  rebellious 
attitude  toward  his  father,  Yahweh.  The  second  (#*  4)  pictures,  in  contrast, 
the  loving  and  fatherly  attitude  of  Yahweh  toward  Israel.  The  third  (yT) 
declares  that  he  must  go  into  a  foreign  land,  his  cities  be  destroyed,  etc 
The  fourth  (8a.96.i0o.)  depicts  the  agony  of  the  father,  who,  indeed,  is  unable 
to  give  up  the  son  thus  condemned  to  destruction  and  to  exile,  and  con¬ 
sequently  sends  forth  the  summons  which  calls  him  back.  The  following 
parts  are  from  a  later  hand:  (i)  via  nnSai  (v.8);  (2)  the  closing  section 
(vs.88,  9 a- 10 6. 11). 

XI.  1-4.  Israel  has  wandered  away  from  Yahweh,  although 
he  cared  for  him  most  tenderly . 

1.  '»■>]  6  rd  rtKva  afoot}  =  vjaS;  so  ®  (so  also  Val,  Gil,  Marti). 

2.  vl6s  fiov  (so  5) ;  0.  (/*<£Xe<ra)  aMv  vl6v  ftov.  WkL  ua  'S  (  Untersuck,  182; 
so  Ru.,  Che.  Exp.  Nov.  ’97,  p.  365;  Hal.).  Gr.  'ja 'S.  Oort,  >jaS.  Read,  with 
We.,  '-33  'S,  'a  belonging  to  v.2  (so  Now.2).  —  8.  wry*]  ®  perectfXarc 

=  'Mipa  (so  also  Oort,  Wkl.,  Val.,  Gu.,  Ru.,  Loft.,  GAS.,  Oet.,  Hal.,  Che.(CA), 
Marti) ;  Sb  also  inserts  r.  Read,  with  We.,  'Hity  with  'ia  from  v.1.  Gr.  icta 
nn,*\  Oort  (Em.)  'PNip. —  D.i'lDC]  Read  op  with  *k  rpocdrm  P"  j 
(so  Sb,  Mich.,  Dathe,  Bauer,  Oort,  We.,  Val.,  Gr.,  Gu.,  GAS.,  Now,  (H, 
Hal,  Che.  CB.\  Marti).  Wkl.  omitting  on  as  dittog.  of  onS  (Unto* 
such .  182;  so  Ru,  Loft,  Oort  ( Em .)).  —  8.  onnitS  *nS.nn]  6  wvp trUml 
2.  iwaiSaywyow;  O.  xard  w6Sa s;  Sb  Gr. 'll  'S  'nSnj.  Oort  and  HaL 

'pSju.i. —  onp]  Read,  with  &vi\a(3ov  avrhv,  ory9K  (so  also  Ew,  Umb,0fch 
(§  232a),  St,  Or,  Che,  Oort  (ThT.  and  Em.),  We.,  Ru,  Gu,  Loft,  No** 
Oet,  Marti).  Hal.  O'PnpS  or  vnnpS.  Gr.  onnp. —  vpjrnr  Sy]  GSbTJ  have  soil, 
of  1st  p.  (so  also  Dathe,  Or,  Oort  (  Th  T.  and  Em.),  We,  Gr,  Ru,  Gu, 
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GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Hal,  Che.  CB.,  Marti) ;  0  also  makes  noon  sg.  —  D'nKm] 
Now.  sugg.  D'nSij  or  o'nocn  (cf.  We.  and  Is.  i2).  Gr.  O'H'id. — 4.  'San] 
0  5ia<p8opq.  =  San,  with  Aramaic  force  (Vol). — oik]  Gr.  (. Psalmen ,  144),  "ton, 
cf.  We.  (so  Ru. ;  Che.  Exp.  Nov.  *97,  p.  365 ;  Now.2,  cf.  Marti) .  Gr.  {Em.)  sugg. 
D'onn  or  O'Diru  (so  Ru.;  cf.  Che.  Exp.).  —  narrn]  0  dyaxfaeus  fwv  =  'nann. 
Ru.  adds  here,  'a  np],  on  the  basis  of  2.  ivopiad^w. —  n'rmi]  Ru.  hvik  uk  dj, 
foil  0A  xal  iyih  tffojuuu. — onS]  Oort,  >S.  —  'D'iDa]  0  ut  fraxlfrav  ApOpuxot 
=  Bnb3  (so  also  Houtsma,  Ru.)  or  d^k  naoa  (Vol.;  so  Marti);  Arab.  =  as  a 
man  smiting.  Read,  with  5b,  sg.  onoa  (so  also  Oort  {ThT.  and  Em.),  Gr., 
Val.,  Gu.,  Now.,  Hal.);  ’A.  us  aXpuv ;  2.  d?s  6  ixifols. —  Sj]  0®  om.  (so 
Ru.). — *?£]  Read,  with  5b,  Sjo  (so  also  Oort  {TAT.  and  Em.),  Val.,  Now., 
Oet.,  Hal).  Ru.  om.  —  on'nS]  0  rAt  ataybvas  abrov.  Houtsma,  vnS  (so 
Oort,  Val,  Gu.).  Oet.  on'nS  or  on^nS.  Hal.  on??.  —  i'Sk  oki]  0  xal  bri- 
fiXtyoficu  (=  Baw,  so  also  Houtsma,  Oort,  Val.)  vpbs  airrbv ;  ’A.  xal  (x\ira 
wpb f  abrbv ;  similarly  2.,  0. ;  5b  <001 ULsi|o  =  oh'Sk  »ki.  Ru.  'Sk  d^i. 
Read,  with  Hi.,  dki  (so  Sim.,  We.,  Gu.,  Now.,  Hal).  Scholz,  oki  (so  Oet., 
Now.2,  Marti).  —  S'aiK]  0  dvtn/j<ropcu;  *A.  ppApara;  2.  rpo<pijr;  0.  ppuaiv; 
5b  ftltflo  =  iSaKi.  Oort  {ThT.  and  Em.)t  S'aKKi.  Gr.  SaD.  Ru.  Saw. 
Val.  S'a'Ki.  Hal.  'Shk.  Marti,  >S  Sa-iK\  —  5.  kS]  Read  sS,  with  0  cl&tQ,  and 
join  to  v.4  (so  Dathe,  Ma.,  Bockel,  Eich.,  Houtsma,  Scholz,  We.,  Val.,  Gu., 
Ru.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.).  Gr.  sugg.  K^n  (cf.  Or.).  Oort  {Em.)  om.  —  3W’] 
0  KaT<jKT)<T€v  =  at?';  £Q£  =  pl;  so  one  cod.  of  Kenn.;  three  codd.  have 
awK.  —  f-w  Sk]  0  'Etppdip.  iv  =  a  oncK.  —  Kin]  Ru.  inr;  cf.  Now.’s  sugg. 
that  it  is  the  remnant  of  a  vb.  of  which  iaSo  was  obj.  Gr.  nw.  —  liSo] 
Sb  pL  suff.  Between  upk  and  iaSo  Kin,  Hal.  inserts  nin'  'a  ^S'  kS,  and  trans¬ 
fers  awS  ukd  'a  to  the  end  of  v.8. 

1.  When  Israel  was  young,  then  I  came  to  love  him ]  As 
before  (cf.  910  io9),  the  prophet  goes  back  to  Israel’s  earliest  days 

—  this  time  (cf.  28  in  which  the  national  existence  dates  from  the 
wandering  in  the  wilderness)  to  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  In  2U 
this  same  period  is  designated  as  the  days  of  his  youth.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  Yahweh  fell  to  liking  him.  The  verb  3HK  is 
inchoative ;  *  cf.  MV,  915.  is  temporal,  not  causal.  "TO  is  very 
indefinite,  including  any  age  from  youngest  childhood  (cf.  "TOn 
"TO,  1  S.  124)  to  some  degree  of  maturity  (Gn.  3419  1  K.  2015 
1  S.  3017) ;  but  in  its  use  here  of  the  nation,  it  is  evidently  in¬ 
tended  of  the  child  age.  This  representation  of  Israel  as  a  man 

—  at  one  time  young  (as  here),  at  another  with  gray  hairs  (7*)  — 
is  very  striking.  —  And  out  of  Egypt  I  called  him ]  The  iBS®  here 
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presents  serious  difficulties  of  text  and  interpretation ;  viz.  (1)  ^sA, 
my  son ,  implies  a  call  out  of  Egypt  to  become  Yahweh’s  son ;  but 
in  Ex.  42  Dt.  141  Je.  319  3i9  S0,  the  standard  passages  for  this 
idea,  no  such  statement  occurs,  he  is  already  represented  as 
Yahweh’s  son;*  (2)  Hosea  everywhere  represents  Israel  and 
Yahweh  as  husband  and  wife,  not  as  father  and  son  f  (but  cL 
vs.8ff)  ;  (3)  ®  and  2C  read  “his  sons” ;  (4)  difficulties  in  con¬ 
nection  with  v.2  (v.i.).  In  view  of  these  difficulties,  the  following 
renderings  have  been  made :  ( 1 )  and  called  my  son  out  of 
t  but  t^s  does  no*  do  justice  to  the  preposition ;  (2)  and 
.  .  .  /  called  him  to  be  my  son ,  §  but  v.s. ;  (3)  and  out  of  Egypt 
I  called  his  sons ,  ||  following  &  and  3E,  but  this  is  inconsistent  with 
HE3  as  used  of  btntT;  (4)  and  out  of  Egypt  I  called  him%  (read¬ 
ing  *HD  instead  of  *33*?  and  taking  *’"13  with  following  verse) ; 
this  is  to  be  preferred.  The  use  of  this  phrase  in  Matthew  2U 
has  been  understood  (1)  to  determine  the  meaning  of  Hosea’s 
words  as  predictive  of  the  Messiah ;  **  (2)  to  represent  Israel  as 
a  type  of  Christ; ft  (3)  t0  furnish  an  illustration  of  the  historical 
event  which  the  evangelist  was  describing.  { J  This,  however,  is 
but  one  of  many  instances  in  which  the  N.  T.  interpretation 
has  proceeded  upon  lines  other  than  those  which  may  be  called 
historical.  —  2.  The  more  I  called  them ,  the  farther  they  went 
away  from  me ]  This  reading  rests  upon  a  text,  in  which,  (1)  *"Q 
(1 v.s .)  has  been  substituted  for  *33  and  *tnp  for  imp  (cf.  @), 
=  according  to  my  calling;  (2)  according  to  @,  aTJDD  has  been 
separated  into  DH  (cf.  &).  The  ordinary  text,  they  called 
them9  so  they  went  from  them ,  (1)  has  nothing  to  which  p  may 
correspond,  although  in  AV.  and  most  translations  this  is  supplied ; 
(2)  leaves  the  subject  (prophets,  §§  or  idols,  ||||  all  agencies fl) 
unexpressed,  thus  giving  rise  to  unnecessary  confusion ;  (3)  re¬ 
quires  the  on  of  D,T3B»  to  be  the  prophets  (subject  of  iK"p)  though 
the  DH  of  nnb  is  Israel,  —  all  of  which  is  inconceivable.  This, 
then,  is  Yahweh’s  ground  of  complaint,  that  with  every  new  effort 
made  by  him  through  the  prophets  of  succeeding  centuries,  Israel 
became  more  and  more  hardened  (Is.  610  Je.  y28-25).  If  this  were 

*  We.,  Now.  §  GAS.  **  Hux.  §§  Cal.,  Ew. 

t  Now.  ||  Now.  ft  Meyer,  Broadus,  Weiss,  (jo  Eich. 

j  AV.,  RV.  H  We.  JJ  KiibeL  VB  Pu. 
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true,  why  should  the  work  of  the  prophets  have  been  continued? 
“  It  kept  up  a  church  within  the  nation,  and  it  developed  ideas 
which  bore  fruit  in  due  time  ”  (Cheyne).  But  was  it  true?  No ; 
for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Israel  was  making  progress  all  the  time. 
Every  century  was  raising  Israel  farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
heathenism  on  every  side,  and  preparing  the  nation  for  the  time 
when  the  great  doctrine  of  monotheism  could  and  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  prophet’s  statement,  thus  placed  in  Yahweh’s  mouth, 
must  be  judged  from  the  prophet’s  own  point  of  view  at  the  time 
of  utterance,  and  not  from  the  larger  point  of  view  gained  in  the 
comparative  study  of  centuries  of  history.  —  They  kept  sacrificing 
to  the  Baalim ,  making  offerings  to  images ]  Cf.  28"18.  These  are 
details  of  the  departure.  The  Baalim  and  the  images  (wood, 
metal,  stone)  of  2  K.  1741  Dt.  7^ 25  are  the  same,  viz.  the  calves 
at  Dan  and  Bethel.  The  imperfects  are  frequentative,  expressing 
customary  action.  —  3.  Yet  it  was  I  who  taught  Ephraitn  to  walk, 
taking  them  up  in  my  arms ]  The  “  I  ”  is  in  contrast  with  the 
Baalim,  and  introduces  another  description  of  Yahweh’s  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  paternal  love.  Here  again  @,  reading  DnjjK  (z/«r.)  and 
my  arms ,  furnishes  a  better  text.  Only  Ephraim  is  in  the  mind 
of  the  prophet,  although  he  is  speaking  of  a  time  when  Ephraim 
and  Judah  were  together.  Teaching  them  to  walk  =  keeping 
them  on  their  feet;  i.e.  directing  in  a  providential  way  their  foot¬ 
steps.  To  this  is  added  taking  them  up  in  my  arms ,  another  term 
expressing  paternal  fondness  and  care,  exercised  when  the  child 
is  weary  (cf.  Is.  63®  Dt.  i81  3211).  The  rendering  of  JKS  he 
took  them  up  has  been  interpreted  of  Moses.*  —  But  they  did  not 
know  that  I  healed  {?)  them]  Another  reproachful  touch;  for, 
notwithstanding  all  that  Yahweh  did,  they  failed  to  recognize  his 
presence  and  participation.  The  figure  of  “  healing  ”  is  common 
in  Hosea  (518  61  71;  cf.  Ex.  1528),  but  it  does  not  seem  in  place 
here,  unless,  perhaps,  we  supply  the  thought,  f  when  they  fell  and 
hurt  themselves  in  their  learning  to  walk.  Wellhausen  regards 
DTiRDi  as  a  disturbing  element ;  Nowack  suggests  that  “  I  reared 
them  ”  (Is.  i2)  might  have  been  expected ;  the  suggestion  of 
Graetz,  "  I  redeemed  them,”  is  not  bad.  —  4.  With  the  cords  of  a 
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man  I  would  (or  used  to)  draw  them ]  The  figure,  as  Hebrew 
usage  permits,  now  changes,  and  it  goes  back  to  that  of  the 
"  team  of  bullocks,  in  charge  of  a  kind  driver.  Israel  are  no 
longer  the  wanton  young  cattle  of  the  previous  chapter  (iou) 
which  need  the  yoke  firmly  fastened  on  the  neck,  but  a  team  of 
toiling  oxen  mounting  some  steep  road.”  *  The  driver,  Yahweh, 
uses  cords  of  a  man  not  cords  of  a  heifer;  i.e.  cords  adapted  to 
men,  such  as  men  could  bear.  —  With  bands  of  love ]  A  parallel 
member  interpreting  DlK ;  the  first  time  the  word  “  human  ”  is 
made  synonymous  with  "  love.”  f  It  is  a  tempting  opportunity  to 
suggest  a  gloss  J  inserted  to  make  clear  the  difficult  phrase  d*tk  bzr, 
but  the  thought  may  well  be  attributed  to  the  prophet  himself  and 
not  to  a  later  reader.  —  And  I  was  to  them  as  one  who  lifts  up  the 
yoke  from  upon  their  jaws ]  This  continues  D3T0K.  The  particu¬ 
lar  action  here  described  is  somewhat  obscure,  because  of  our 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  form  of  ancient  yokes ;  but  the  general 
sense  is  clear.  The  driver  so  disposes  the  yoke  as  to  afford  relief 
to  the  animal,  perhaps  while  eating,  perhaps  while  resting.  The 
singular,  onto  (==  lift  up ,  not  take  away  §  nor  lay  upon  (),  is  to  be 
adopted  with  @  and  JS  (z\,r.)  instead  of  the  plural,  JfiX.  hr  is 
better  read  bvQ  with  S.  Strangely  enough,  @  omits  btf  yoke. 
For  jaws,  cf.  Ju.  i5u* 16  Dt.  188  Jb.  41*  Is.  3028 ;  cf.  also  the  proper 
name  'rb  noi,  Ju.  1517.  Hal£vy*s  “  shoulders  ”  for  "jaws”  is  un¬ 
necessary. —  And  I  inclined  unto  him  and  would  give  him  to  eat ] 
For  tDKi,  read  EKi ;  the  object  my  ear  being  implied.^  Others 
have  taken  this  to  be  the  adverb  BK  = gently  ;  cf.  1  K.  21s7  2  S.  185 
Is.  86  Gn.  3314  Jb.  1511;**  but  the  construction  thus  obtained  is 
harsh  beyond  measure.  @  reads  E3W,  and  makes  frw*  Hiph.  of 
“  to  be  able.”  In  either  case  the  figure  is  that  of  one  ap¬ 
proaching  his  people  with  food  in  a  most  indulgent  and  com¬ 
passionate  manner.  The  K*?  of  v.5  is  to  be  read  b  and  joined  to 
the  end  of  v.4  with  @. 

1.  *uu]  Predic.,  though  noun  precedes.  —  manm]  )  =  and  so ;  on  form 
of  anK,  GK.  68  f  —  na]  For  'ja,  literally  according  to  the  sufficiency ,  or 
abundance  of;  cf.  Dt.  25s  Ne.  5®;  the  more  usual  correlative  of  p  is  wo.— 


*  GAS.  f  Ew.  t  Now.  §  Or.  ||  Bauer,  B6ckel 
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S.  S  imp]  Call  to  a  person,  cf.  I  K.  i82  Lv.  91;  also  with  Sk,  Gn.  3®  Ps.  504; 
even  without  a  preposition,  Gn.  27 l.  —  p]  =  so  =  in  the  same  proportion;  here, 
either  without  the  preceding  *WKa  (cf.  other  cases  of  omission,  Is.  55®  Je.  3®° 
Ps.  48®;  Ko.  371  /  0),  or  with  na  instead  of  nswa  (vj.).  Cf.  the  use  of  other  par¬ 
ticles  for  p,  viz.  nb,  npr,  nma.  —  fnep>]  On  pi.  end.  p_,  GK.  47  m.  —  8.  'nb.nn] 
A  Taph'el;  i.e.  a  causative  with  n  preformative,  denominative  from  Sjn,  foot; 
other  cases  are  mnn\  Je.  12®  22u;  DJnnc,  Ezra  41;  GK.  55  A;  K6.  II.  i.  p.  380; 
but  against  the  existence  of  such  a  stem,  Barth,  NB.  p.  279.  —  ononS]  S 
here  probably  sign  of  acc.,  but  this  usage  is  very  rare  indeed  in  so  early  an 
author;  Ko.  289a.  —  orp]  Corrupt  for  ditj^k;  but  cf.  GK.  19*,  66 g. — 
4.  S'aiK]  Hiph.  of  *?3K;  6  =  d,  GK.  68  #;  Ko.  II.  i.  p.  544.  —  ddjpdk]  I  would, 
or  sought  to,  draw  them  ;  K6. 1 81.  —  nann]  Elsewhere  of  God’s  love  for  Israel, 
Je.  31*  Is.  63®  Zp.  317.  —  OHi]  So,  rather  than  oki;  apocopation  of  non;  cf. 
Jb.  2311  Je.  15®.  Cf.  Che.’s  emendations  on  vs.1-4  in  EB.  col.  2826,  and  his 
additional  ones  in  CB.,  which  involve  Jerahmeel  here  as  everywhere. 

5-11.  Israel  must  be  punished  by  going  into  exile,  and  yet  how 
can  I,  Yahweh ,  execute  the  punishment? 

5.  ijkd]  9  sg.  (so  also  Oort  (Em.')').  —  awS]  2.  pcravofjoai. —  8.  nSm] 
0  koI  ijaOlvrprev,  and  SB  oifr^AJ,  both  derive  from  nSn  =  be  sick ; 

2.  koX  rpavparlaei;  U  coepit .  Gr.  nSpt  or  nSSjn  (cf.  Je.  231®  3028).  Marti 
om.  as  corruption  of  nnSai.  —  nnSai]  9  koI  Karlxawrev  =  nbai  ( Vol.) ;  2.  koI 
avrreXlaeu  Om.  as  corrupt  dittog.  of  nSm.  —  rna]  9  lv  rats  abroG 

=  wa  ;  cf.  SB;  2.  to«>j  fipaxlovas  abroG ;  U  electos  ejus ;  ®  \nnaj.  Read, 
with  We.,  mpa  (so  Marti).  Gr.  sugg.  rnn?  (so  Oet.)  or  vnna.  Scholz,  npa. 
Gardner,  vja.  —  nSaKi]  9  /cal  <f>dyovrai;  so  SB  ;  2.  garapaXcbret.  OetonS^Ki. 
Gardner,  oiSaKi,  taking  first  D  of  'pen  as  vb.  suff.  —  Dn'nwyDD]  Ru.  on^DJn. 
Oort  (TAT.  and  Em.),  on'n’nxp  (so  Val.,  Gu.).  Gr.  ofumowp  (La.  i1*). 
Read,  with  We.  and  Now!,  orunxapa  (cf.  Marti).  —  7.  'Dpi]  9  xal  6  \abs 
abroO  =  >0 pi.  —  D'KiSn]  0  2.  (hrucpepdftevos  =  KiSn ;  U  pe  tide  bit ,  Oet. 
or  'jkSh,  which  is  to  be  adopted  (cf.  Now.2).  Marti,  O'lSj.  —  'nawoS]  9  lie 
r$f  tcarouclas  abroG  =  WioS  (Vol.)  or  matfDD  (Now.).  ’A.  r jj  briarpopy 

fiov;  0.  els  lxurrpo<pffv  abroG ;  2.  els  rb  bricrrplfpetv  xpbs  pe;  SB 
Gr.  vnashcS.  Oort  (Em.),  inawnS.  Oet.  vraitfpD  or  'rpa,  which  is  to  be 
adopted.  Marti,  0'3XP“Sk. —  Sp  Ski]  9  xal  6  0ebs  hrl  =  Sj  Ski.  'A.  *al  xpbt 
fvybv,  0.  els  £vyb*\  2.  Jv-yAs  Bl;  U  jugum  autem  —  all  reading  Sp  (so  also 
Oort,  Oct.).  SB  =  Sk  Ski  (Seb.;  so  also  Gr.).  Read,  with  Oet.,  Sp  Sk. 

Ru.  Sj?an  Ski  (so  Marti,  Eel.  147).  Hal.  ^p  Ski.  Mtiller  (S/C.  1904,  p.  126), 
Sip  Sky. —  vimp*]  9  rb  rlfua  abroG  =  inp*;  'A.,  0.  jcaXAret  abrbv;  2.  ovvavrfr 
oei  abrtp ;  TB  imponetur  eis  ;  *  3  pi.  without  suff.  or  with  suff.  taken  as  subj. 
of  foil  vb.  Read  niop\  Gr.  Kinj  imp\  Ru.  Kin  m,n\  Marti  (Eel.  147), 
Oet.  impio. — odw  kS  in']  9  OvptofHioerai,  ical  ob  pii  wf/uxry  abrbv 
=  viDDm  kSi  nnrv  (VoL);  2.  bpoG,  is  obic  dpOheerar,  U  simul,  quod  non 
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auferetur,  reading  "v  as  a  passive;  5b  Po  |^s)  {Jpo,  taking  vr 

as  adv.  and  joining  with  preceding.  Read  ^nnnS  Snn  kvi.  Gr.  Derry  #S  ■v?*, 
cf.  Ru.'crvv.  Oort  and  Hal.  oyn*.  Oet  oon'  kS  "vw. —  8.  *pPM  -pic]  5b  (ls4 
—  *pjDN]  G  inrepacTiQ  <rov;  'A.  farXtp  KvkXuxrui  <re;  G.  dfarrXlav  rr; 
2.  iicSuHTw  <re;  ®  7Jr»K;  &  Hal.  tuck  or  :jD*iFK. —  no-ma]  6  joios 

with  foil.  vb.  —  7D*tfN]  Sb  om.  —  nrr]  G  4w  r$  cl6t$  (cf.  2s) ;  2.  iw  rwry; 
F  par  iter.  —  ncaj]  Gr.  ncru.  —  'Dinj]  Read  *ditt,  with  G.  rd  <nrXi7x« 
rod  iXtovs  iu>v,  and  Sb  *^u*9  (so  also  We.f  Gr.,  Ru.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti);  d 
Gn.  4380  i  K.  3s8  Lk.  24s3.  —  9.  inn]  f§  urard  bpnrh*.  Read,  with  Gr.,  p?> 

—  aww]  6  ^yiraraX/Tw  =  aTpK  (Schleusner),  or  •vk^k  (Vol.).  —  -pnpa]  S  joins 
with  en«  *Si.  Hal.  'aya.  —  maN  kSi]  Read,  with  Volz  (p.  34)  and  Now, 

oik  hSi,  the  last  word  being  joined  to  v.10.  One  cod.  of  de  R.  ■>71 
Houbigant,  *vpS.  St  ngaS  (so  Oort  ( TAT '.  and  Em.),  Val.,  Oet).  Marti 
(Ret.  133),  *v?aK  nSi.  We.  and  GAS.  nyaS  na^n  vh\  Ru.  and  We.8  njrai*  kp 
(so  Marti).  — 10.  nrw]  Oort  ( TAT and  Em.),  fnnK,  joined  with  v.*  (so 
Val.,  Ru.,  We.8).  Volz  and  Now.  nwr.  —  iaS*]  G  Topefarofuu  =  -jSk  (so  also 
Ru.).  Oort,  7^  (so  Val.,  We.8).  Om.,  with  Volz  and  Now.,  as  gloss.— 
jmcn]  *A.  pi.;  Sb  =  adjectival  impf.  Ru.  —  jkzp  k m  '3]  Omitted  in 

Lucian’s  text,  in  three  codd.  of  Kenn.,  and  in  three  of  de  R.  (so  also  Ru*  Oet.). 

—  O'D  O'ja]  G  rirva  bddrtav  =  d*d  ua;  =  0£3  O'ja.  Ru.  D^ay;?  *ja.  Gr. 

O'DjtD  'a.  Che.  ( EB .  s.v.  “  Javan  ”),  d^ko  o*ja.  Now.  0*  "nd  o*ja  (cf.  Is.  iiu). 
Oort  ( Em .),  D*D  *pa.  Oet.  om.  'D  'a  vnm  as  a  corrupt  repetition  of 
the  first  three  words  of  v.11.  Hal.  adds  pcss*  after  d*d  in  view  of  the 
parallel  “  Egypt  ”  and  “  Assyria  ”  in  v.11.  Muller  ( loc .  cit.),  0*3  \ja.  Marti, 
0*p  D'fa. — 11.  nnn*]  F  avolabunt,  but  in  v.10  formidabunL  Oet.  m— 
o*naen.“n]  G  dTOKaraartiata  =  ’navm.  Sb  ^ojj  ^seijo  =  D*narni  (Seb.). 
Read,  with  Gr.,  o*na*tfni  (so  Now.,  Oort  (Em.),  Oet.,  Marti).  —  cfvra  ‘7] 
5b  %o probably  corrupted  from  (Seb.).  Now.  T>au?K  (so 

Oort  (Em.),  Oet.). 

5.  He  must  return  to  the  land  of  Egypt\  Cf.  8U  9s*  1  in.  The 
prophets  had  both  Egypt  and  Assyria  in  mind  as  places  of  exile; 
both  powers  are  constantly  threatening  invasion ;  cf.  Is.  7“.  Pre¬ 
dictions  are  made  of  restoration  from  both  countries  (cf.  Is.  1111 
Mi.  712).  The  sense  here  is  perfectly  clear,  whether  it  is  obtained 

(1)  by  transferring  vb  =  b  to  the  preceding  verse  (zlt.),  or 

(2)  by  using  8 b  interrogatively,  Shad  he  not  return  tm  but  the 
latter  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  following  clause.  The  prophet 
does  not  intend  here  to  say  that  the  people’s  desire  to  be  free 
from  Assyria’s  influence,  and  to  go  back  to  Egypt  (to  be  in  alli¬ 
ance  with  Egypt  f )  is  not  to  be  realized,  for  this  was  never  true 
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of  the  entire  people,  as  this  statement  would  indicate.  Nor  may 
we  take  this  reference  to  Egypt  literally,  and  the  others,  cited 
above,  merely  as  types  of  a  place  of  exile.*  —  Or  Assyria  will  be 
his  king ]  The  use  of  Kin  in  this  connection  is  difficult.  Nowack 
suggests  that  it  is  the  survival  of  a  verbal  form ;  perhaps  rrrr  (v.s.) 
is  to  be  accepted.  Hal6vy’s  insertion  is  far  wide  of  the  mark.  — 
For  they  have  refused  to  return  (to  me)"]  The  poet  plays  with  Sitf ; 
Israel  must  turn  back  to  Egypt,  because  they  have  refused  to  turn 
(*>.  to  me).  This  refusal  has  been  shown  in  the  nation’s  attitude, 
on  the  one  hand  towards  the  prophets,  and  on  the  other  towards 
Baalism.  —  6.  And  so  the  sword  will  whirl  in  their  cities ]  The  ",  is 
consecutive ;  the  reference  is  to  the  coming  devastation,  in  which 
the  sword,  the  chief  instrument  of  destruction,  is  represented  as 
twisting  or  whirling  about  in  their  cities  as  a  person  (cf.  Ez.  14}7 
Gn.  3m).  —  And  will  destroy  their  branches ]  These  words  have 
probably  crept  into  the  text  in  explanation  of  the  words  in  the 
preceding  line.  The  word  has  been  taken  of  (1)  branches , 
the  suffix  referring  to  Ephraim,  the  whole  being  the  figure  of  a 
tree  (cf.  9iaifl),t  but  this  is  hardly  appropriate  in  this  connec¬ 
tion;  (2)  great  ones,  princes  of  the  land,  {  or  his  chosen  ones,  § 
or  his  sons  ;  ||  (3)  hands ,  @S ;  (4)  his  bars  (Je.  5130),  i.e.  the  for¬ 
tresses  (cf.  Na.  313  Mi.  5*)  which  protect  the  land (5)  Magi ,  i.e. 
false  prophets.**  But  in  view  of  the  uncalled-for  change  of  figure, 
it  is  better  to  understand  mn  as  a  modification  of  nua,  and  nrfea 
of  rbn,  and  to  drop  out  the  entire  clause.ft  This  is  in  harmony 
with  the  strophic  structure.  —  And  will  devour  them  in  their  for¬ 
tresses ]  This  clause  furnishes  the  parallel  for  and  the  sword  will 
whirl  in  their  cities.  In  this  rendering  fff T3DM  is  substituted  for 
DnrmannaD,  because  the  latter  gives  no  satisfactory  sense,  or  the 
first  &  may  be  attached  to  the  preceding  verb  (z/.j.).  —  7.  And 
my  people  haying  wearied  me  with  their  rebellions ,  unto  the  yoke 
(i.e.  captivity)  Yahweh  will  appoint  them,  since  he  has  ceased  to 
love  them ]  For  text,  v~s.  This  verse  is  declared  wholly  cor¬ 
rupt  by  modem  commentators.  Of  the  verse  as  given  in 

•  Ke.,  Wti.  t  Rashi,  Bflckel,  Thes.  U  Hes.,  Ew.,  Wtt.,  Che.,  BDB. 

t  AE.,  KL,  Hi.  §  Gr.  ||  Gardner.  **  Hal. 

ft  We.,  Now. ;  cf.  GAS.,  who  suggests  that  v.®  may  be  an  insertion,  in  view  O* 
corrupt  text,  and  the  fact  that  it  weakens  the  climax  of  vA  JJ  We,  Now. 
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JUG,  Nowack  says  in  substance :  While  a  representation  of 
Israel's  sin  must  be  expected,  'tfab  D'Kibn  makes  no  sense ;  the 
expression  “  call  upward  ”  is  extraordinary  in  the  sense  of  calling 
to  repentance,  and  the  lack  of  an  object  after  DOTT  is  unusuaL 
With  the  thought  of  this  line,  cf.  Is.  7®.  On  the  reading  nrj? 
instead  of  Viin,T,  i.e.  Hiph.  of  Kip  =  mp,  cf.  the  exact  equivalent 
in  Je.  32®,  “and  thou  causest  this  evil  to  fall  upon  them"; 
also  Nu.  3511.  The  "  of  irr  is  the  remnant  of  Kll  lost  because  of 
the  preceding  suffix,  in  with  the  b  of  Kb  =  *?in ;  for  Dorr  read 
iarji*?  to  lave  him .*  For  parallel  expressions,  cf.  4*  9“ 

V.7a  has  been  rendered  by  others  as  follows:  (1)  My  people  are  fastened 
to  defection  (Cal.) ;  (2)  Since  my  people  inclineth  in  order  to  fall  away  from 
me  (Ew.);  (3)  My  people  is  bent  upon  apostasy  from  me  (Ke.;  cL  AV, 
RV.,  Or.);  (4)  And  my  people  is  in  doubt  whether  to  turn  to  my  law  (C); 
(5)  And  his  people  is  suspended  from  its  dwelling  (®;  cf.  H);  (6)  My 
people  is  hung  up;  i.e.  is  crucified,  by  the  revolt  from  me  (Oort);  (7)  My 
people  is  weary  because  of  its  revoltings  (Oet.) ;  (8)  My  people  have  1  bias 
to  turn  from  me  (GAS.);  (9)  My  people  persists  in  its  rebellion  against 
me  (Hal.);  (10)  And  my  people  has  joined  itself  to  idols  (Marti).  V.1** 
has  been  rendered  by  others  as  follows:  (l)  Upwards  it  is  called;  never¬ 
theless  it  striveth  not  upwards  (Ew.);  (2)  One  caUs  it  to  the  yoke  (of 
the  law)  but  no  one  takes  the  yoke  upon  himself  (Mich.);  (3)  They  call 
them  to  him  on  high;  no  one  raises  up  himself  (Cal.);  (4)  And  unto  the 
Baal  (cf.  Sellin,  Beitrage  II.  306,  who  thinks  Sya  impossible  in  view  of  **? 
odw)  he  calls;  he  does  not  pity  him  at  all  (Ru.) ;  (5)  And  unto  God  they 
call;  he  is  angry;  he  pities  them  not  (Gr.);  (6)  And  though  they  (the 
prophets)  call  them  upwards,  none  of  them  can  lift  them  (GAS.) ;  (7)  To 
a  yoke  will  one  call  (or  bind)  him,  which  no  one  afterwards  shall  take  away 
(Oet.) ;  (8)  Unanimously  they  call  the  most  high  God,  Lo-Yeromam,  ijt.  he 
who  should  not  be  exalted  (Hal.);  (9)  And  they  all  meet  the  Baalim  (Marti, 
Dodekapropheton ;  cf.  Bel.  147,  note);  (10)  And  even  if  they  should  all 
together,  even  to  the  suckling,  call  upon  him,  he  would  not  lift  them  op 
(M filler).  The  case  is  certainly  a  desperate  one.  Perhaps  the  suggestion 
given  above  is  as  satisfactory  as  any  that  has  been  offered. 

8.  How  can  I  give  thee  up,  O  Ephraim  /]  Here  begins  the 
struggle  in  the  prophet's  mind  between  what  seems  to  be  the 
demand  of  justice  and  the  claim  of  love.  The  Haw  is  exclama¬ 
tory  f  and  not  interrogative ;  X  it  carries  with  it  the  negative 
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force :  there  is  no  way  in  which  I  can  give  thee  up ;  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  (cf.  Gn.  399  44®  Is.  20®  Ps.  1374).  —  How  can  I  surrender 
thee ,  O  Israel  /]  A  poetic  repetition  of  the  former  line  in  which 
further  defining  fro,  expresses  the  idea  of  “deliver  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy  ”  (cf.  Gn.  14s0),  a  surrender  (as  in  2.),  not  a 
deliverance  (as  in  @  and  *A.).  —  How  can  I  make  thee  as  Admah  / 
How  can  I  place  thee  as  Zeboiim  /]  These  cities  were  associated 
with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (cf.  Gn.  142  8,  but  the  statement  in 
that  passage  is  probably  based  upon  this  *)  ;  cf.  Dt.  2918  Je.  4918 
Mt.  iow  Lk.  10“ ;  but  Hosea,  like  the  author  of  Dt.  29®  has 
sources  of  his  own  on  which  he  draws  for  information  concerning 
this  catastrophe,  i.e.  sources  other  than  Gn.  19  (v.t.).  Amos  and 
Isaiah  use  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  this  same  way  (cf.  Am.  411 
Is.  i9t  3®  1319).  It  is  better,  in  accord  with  the  parallelism,  to 
take  mmc  with  what  precedes  than  (cf.  @)  with  what  follows.f 
The  “fK  is  expressed  only  twice,  viz.  in  the  first  and  third  lines, 
being  omitted  in  the  second  and  fourth,  thus  giving  us  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  elegiac  measure,  3  +  2,  3  -f-  2. —  My  heart  is 
turned  upon  me]  This  and  the  three  lines  following  (vs.8*-9®) 
are  evidently  late  (v.s.).  The  thought  of  surrendering  Ephraim 
produces  paroxysms  of  sympathetic  feeling  in  the  divine  breast. 
George  Adam  Smith  (p.  297)  says,  “There  follows  the  greatest 
passage  in  Hosea,  —  deepest,  if  not  highest,  of  his  book  —  the 
breaking  forth  of  that  exhaustless  mercy  of  the  Most  High  which 
no  sin  of  man  can  bar  back  nor  wear  out.”  On  the  phrase 
upon  me  (fw),  within  me ,  cf.  1  S.  25s8  Je.  818.  On  *|tre,  of  the 
heart  turned  in  sorrow,  La.  i20. —  My  compassions  grow  hot  to¬ 
gether]  mrp  occurs  elsewhere  (Is.  5718  and  Zc.  i13)  only  in  the 
sense  of  comfort;  consequently  Tarn,  my  compassions  (cf.  219 
Am.  i11)  is  suggested  X  as  a  better  reading  here.  "tM  in  Niph'al 
occurs  elsewhere  only  with  D*om  (Gn.  4330  1  K.  3“ ;  cf.  also 
Lk.  24s2),  and  once  with  "TO,  skin  (La.  510).  Light  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  root  is  obtained  from  the  modern  Syriac,  kemr, 
fermentation .  §  niT  =  0^3,  begins  the  clause  with  emphasis  (cf. 
v.7 ;  also  Dt.  33s  Ps.  418).  —  9.  I  will  not  act  according  to  the 

*  Cf.  Kue.,  We.,  Sta.,  Co.,  Bu.,  Bacon,  WkL,  Ball,  Che.,  and  Gunkel,  who  make 
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fierceness  of  my  anger ]  Cf.  i  S.  2818.  This  follows  the  strong 
expression  of  sympathy  (v.8*),  and  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
what  has  been  said  in  8a.  So  close  is  the  connection  between  “ 
and  9a  (the  expression  of  compassion,  and  the  determination,  in 
consequence,  not  to  carry  out  his  purpose  of  destruction),  and  so 
complete  a  parallel  does  this  furnish  for  8a  and  9h  (/  cannot  fire 
thee  up ,  because  I  am  God  and  not  man)  that 88  and  9a  are  best 
treated  as  an  insertion  of  a  later  writer.*  —  I  will  not  turn  U 
destroy  Ephraim ]  Cf.  211.  This  has  been  thought  to  mean :  (1)  I 
will  not  turn  from  pity  to  destroy  Ephraim ;  f  (2)  I  will  not  again 
destroy  Ephraim  ;  \  (3)  I  will  not  bring  back  Ephraim  to  noth¬ 
ing^  In  any  case,  the  expression  is  a  confession  of  inability  to 
do  the  thing  it  has  been  asserted  he  would  do.  —  For  God  am  /, 
and  not  man ]  i.e.  divine  and  not  human  (cf.  Nu.  23,f).  God 
may  have  sympathy  and  compassion;  he  may  have  still  other 
human  attributes,  eg.  anger ;  but  this  anger  may  not  divert 
Yahweh,  as  it  might  divert  a  man,  from  the  execution  of  a  well- 
considered  purpose.  —  Holy  in  the  midst  of  ihee~\  i.e.  holy  in  a 
truly  ethical  sense.  —  And  not  human ]  fH®  reads,  and  I  will 
not  enter  into  the  city ;  ||  but  this  means  nothing  (cf.  Ex.  20*); 
it  has  been  interpreted  (1)  any  other  city ;  %  (2)  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  live  in  a  city,  i.e.  a  man  (cf.  2  Ch.  618)  ;  **  (3)  of 
the  omnipresence  of  Yahweh,  occupying  no  space  ;  ft  (4)  of  the 
thought  that  Yahweh’s  presence  in  a  town  must  bring  punish¬ 
ment.  1 1  None  of  these  being  satisfactory,  it  has  been  suggested 
(1)  to  read  *V0  =  hate,  terror,  from  "TIP  to  boil  (cf.  Je.  15*;  cf. 
Rashi  on  1  S.  2816)  ;§§  (2)  to  read  IPS*?,  yet  I  come  not  to  con¬ 
sume  ;\\  ||  (3)  to  read  "IPS*?  row  K*?,  Iam  not  willing  to  consume 
(4)  to  read  "pro*  nps1?,  joining  first  word  of  v.10,  with  a  slight 
change,  to  v.9  (cf.  1  K.  1410  168  2121);***  (5)  to  read  DTK  man , 
for  KOK,  and  close  the  verse  with  this,  thus  securing  a  perfect 
parallelism  (cf.  Is.  3i8).ftt  This  last  suggestion  seems,  perhaps, 
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the  most  plausible,  and  may  be  adopted.  — 10.  Yahweh  will  cry 
like  a  lion ]  This  is  based  on  Volz’s  emendation,*  which  takes  tw, 
last  word  of  v.9,  and  nnK,  first  word  of  v.10,  with  m.T,  reading 
*  nKO  mw.  The  lob*  following  mrr  is  a  gloss  from  the  hand 
of  some  one  attempting  to  improve  the  passage  in  order  to 
make  sense  of  it.  This  roar,  like  that  of  the  lion  calling  together 
its  young,  is  the  summons  of  Yahweh  to  the  scattered  people 
to  return  (Am.  i*  38  Je.  2530).  In  Is.  2713  the  summons  is 
conveyed  by  means  of  a  great  trumpet.  A  different  figure  is 
employed  in  Ho.  514  and  137.  The  remainder  of  v.10,  together 
with  u,  is  from  a  later  hand,  explaining  and  amplifying  the  force 
and  significance  of  the  summons  to  return.  The  return  is  one 
of  the  most  common  and  significant  elements  in  the  prophets’ 
descriptions  of  the  glorious  future  (cf.  Is.  n11 u  2  71S  43®  Je.  318 
Am.  914  Mi.  7U  Zc.  io10).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  "W3,  to  growl roar , 
occurs  only  in  Je.  5188,  where,  as  here  (if  this  emendation  is 
adopted),  3Ktf  is  the  corresponding  word  in  the  parallel  line. 
Other  treatments  of  these  words  (v.s.)  are  :  (1)  1  will  go,  like  a 
lion  I  will  roar,X  joining  nrm  with  v.9,  and  omitting  mrr ;  (2)  Yah¬ 
weh  will  go,  like  a  lion  he  will  roar ;  {  also  joining  *nrtK  to  v.9.  — 
As  a  lion  he  will  roar,  yea,  he  himself  will  roar,  and  there  shall 
come  hurriedly  .  .  .]  Once  more,  with  greater  emphasis  than  be¬ 
fore,  the  thought  of  the  summons  and  the  return  is  repeated. 
Here  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  Yahweh  himself  will 
send  the  summons,  §  and  there  will  come  hurriedly  (i.e.  eagerly, 
tremblingly;  cf.  3®  (mo),  Ps.  18* (nn))  ;  —  who?  whence?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  sons  from  the  sea,  i.e .  faithful  Israelites  ||  (or  also 
the  heathen  f)  from  the  west(<®  children  of  water,  v.s.)  ;  the  west 
being  (perhaps  D%0  =  D"  '"KO,  Is.  u11)  “the  same  as  ‘the  islands 
(or  coastlands)  of  the  sea  *  in  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah,  except  that 
Hosea’s  knowledge  of  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  western  sea 
would  be  much  vaguer  than  that  of  his  fellow-prophet  ”  (Cheyne). 
But  how  can  the  Israelites  be  called  0*33  in  this  connection,  and 
how  can  they  come  from  the  west  when  they  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  as  living  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  ?  The  reading  D'OWO,  from 

*  Adopted  by  Now.  t  Ru.  X  Oort. 

§  In  six  Mss.  of  Kenn.  and  de  R.  jkc”  kvi  'd  is  lacking. 

||  Wtt.,  Che.  H  Hes. 
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their  captivity ,*  would  make  good  sense,  but  has  no  real  basis. 
Perhaps  it  is  necessary  here,  as  in  some  other  cases,  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  our  inability  to  meet  the  difficulties,  and  to  leave  the  subject 
of  Tirr  untranslated.f  These  words  have  been  emended  variously 
(v.s.) ;  eg,  (i)  my  children  from  their  captivity ;  %  (2)  sens 

from  Aram  ;  §  (3)  sons  from  the  nations  ;  H  (4)  sons  from  the 
west  and  from  the  north ;  f  (5)  my  sons  from  the  west ;M 
(6)  builders  from  the  west  tt  — 11.  They  shall  come  hurriedlyyhkt 
sparrows ,  from  Egypt \  and  like  doves  from  the  land  of  Assyria] 
The  birds  represent  the  speed  (cf.  Ps.  55*  Is.  608)  with  which 
they  come,  not  the  timidity  and  faint-heartedness;  §§  cf.  7“,  in 
which  the  stupidity  or  foolishness  of  the  dove  is  made  a  point 
of  comparison.  ||  ||  — And  I  will  bring  them  back  to  their  houses] 
Cf.  Je.  32s7.  This  rendering  If  really  represents  DTOFtfq  instead 
of  DTQUnn,  which  means  I  will  cause  them  to  dwell***— 
It  is  the  declaration  of  YahweK\  These  words  are  questioned  by 
Nowack,  since  they  occur  elsewhere  in  Hosea  only  in  verses  that 
are  unauthentic  or  suspicious  (21*16-*1).  The  closing  verses  of 
this  chapter  (vs.85®° 10 *• 11 )  are  probably  late,f ft  because  (1)  they 
introduce  an  element  of  promise  in  the  middle  of  a  series  of 
threats,  there  being  no  preparation  for  this  word  of  promise  and 
no  reference  to  it  in  the  following  context ;  cf.  also  chap.  14, 
where  a  promise  appears,  although  introduced  in  a  wholly 
different  way;  (2)  the  expression,  “ I  will  not  again  destroy 
Ephraim,”  is  explicable  only  at  a  time  after  Ephraim  has  experi¬ 
enced  some  severe  chastisement;  (3)  there  is  no  connection 
between  Vs.9*“d10. 

5.  3W']  He  must  nott  etc.;  cf.  Dr.  §39;  K6.  180;  GK.  107  r.— rm] 

]  =  ort  here  connecting  alternative  propositions;  cf.  Ex.  ao10- U  21*  Jh 


*  Ru.  {  Che.  (w.).  ••  M tiller  (vj.). 

t  So  Oort,  We.,  Gu.,  Now.  ||  Gr.  ft  Marti, 

t  Ru.  51  Hal.  tt  Che.,  Now.  Wtt. 

HU  On  doves  and  sparrows  cf.  Now.  Arch.  I.  8a  t ;  G.  E.  Post,  "  Dove,”  in  DB.; 
A.  E.  Shipley  and  S.  A.  Cook,  ‘'Dove,'*  in  EB.;  Tristram,  The  Natural  Histuj 
of  the  Bible ,  201  f.,  21 1-220. 

5151  We.,  Now.,  GAS.  ***  Ew.,  Reuss,  Or.,  Che.,  Go,  BDB. 

ftt  So  Sm.  Rel.  215  (i°-  u  certainly  late) ;  Volz  (9  8  genuine)  ;  Now.  (•*• geno¬ 
me;  but  Now.8  makes  8*-11  all  late) ;  Marti,  Rel .  (W.H  late)  ;  Grimm,  UtApp.Tfr 
But  cf.  Seesemann,  28  f. ;  Giesebrecht,  Beitr'dge  sur  Jesaia-Kritik%  an  f. 
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3!tt.  jb.  18 — 0.  nSrn]  Accent  on  ultima,  although  following  syllable  (a^n)  has 
tone. — orpn^gipp]  With  two  accents. — 7.  'Dpi]  Introd.  circ.  cl.  —  O'mSn] 
Treated  as  k  *7  not  n  ~S;  cf.  DL  28®*;  GK.  75  rr.  — Sp]  If  JR®  is  correct, 
a  noun;  cf.  7®  2  S.  231.  On  going  over  of  the  local  idea  into  the  temporal, 
then  into  ideal  (as  in  Arabic),  cf.  K6.  318  a.  —  8.  ■pn*]  Can ,  impf.  of  possi¬ 
bility;  Dr.  §37;  GK.K>7r.  —  dhos]  QM,  oy»as;  but  regularly  0"3»,  Gn.  14s* 8 
Dt.  29s2.  6  Ze/toet/x.  The  city  was  one  of  "  the  five  cities  of  the  plain,” 
but  its  exact  site  is  unknown.  —  9.  K6.  352  m.  — 11.  omna]  On 

form,  GK.  96;  K6.  II.  i.  p.  56;  Sta.  $  187  a;  Wright,  Comp .  Gram .  p.  88; 
Philippi,  ZDMG ,  XLIX.  206;  Rahlfs,  ThLZ.  1896,  p.  587. 

§  16.  Israel’s  falsity  and  faithlessness  from  the  first,  in 
spite  of  efforts  through  prophets,  must  bring  retribution  and 
ruin.  i21_u.  [English,  1  i12-i214.]  Israel  is  false  and  faithless, 
always  doing  that  which  ends  in  nothing ;  turning  now  to  Assyria, 
now  fo  Egypt ;  he  must  be  punished ;  even  before  his  birth  he 
was  a  supplanter  Israel  is  a  trader  using  false  balances; 

rich  and  self-satisfied ;  but  his  riches  will  count  him  nothing,  for  I 
will  cause  him  to  dwell  again  in  tents  (wo) .  Israel  has  been  given 
prophets,  but  with  no  effect;  lies  and  demon- worship  prevail; 
bitter  enmity  has  been  aroused;  sudden  retribution  will  come 
upon  him  ;  his  altars  shall  be  like  stone-heaps  in  the  furrows  of 
the  field 

The  patriarchal  episodes  in  vs.13-  Ah~7  (this  is  the  correct  order)  and  the 
historical  allusions  in  v.14  are  from  a  later  hand,  and  from  a  different  and 
conflicting  point  of  view  (v.i\),  as  compared  with  that  of  the  original  material. 
The  original  piece  (omitting  vs.1  *•  4*"7-  **- 14)  consists  of  three  very  symmetrical 
strophes  of  ten  lines  each,  in  trimeter  movement.  The  first  strophe  describes 
Israel  as  he  is  and  has  been  from  the  earliest  times,  viz.  a  faithless  one,  a 
vacillating  one,  never  knowing  his  mind,  surely  deserving  punishment,  since 
all  this  has  been  so  from  the  life  of  the  patriarch  in  his  mother’s  womb.  The 
second  strophe  (adopting  the  elegiac  movement  3  +  2)  characterizes  Israel 
as  Canaan,  a  trader  cheating  all  with  whom  he  trades,  becoming  rich  thereby, 
but  destined,  in  spite  of  present  riches,  to  dwell  again  in  tents  as  in  days  past. 
The  third  strophe  narrates  the  efforts  put  forth  by  prophets  sent  from  Yahweh 
to  teach  him  the  right  way,  the  lack  of  any  results,  the  prevailing  falseness 
and  idolatry,  the  bitter  enmity  thus  aroused,  and  the  sudden  punishment 
which  is  its  consequence.  Three  exceedingly  interesting  additions  have  been 
made  from  the  post-exilic  period  (1)  v.1*,  which  includes  Judah;  (2)  vs.4*-7, 
which  recalls  certain  traditions  of  Jacob,  putting  him  in  a  most  favorable  light ; 
viz.  as  having  had  intimate  relationship  and  great  influence  with  God;  (3)  on 
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vs.13.  m  v,it  The  order  according  to  this  arrangement  is  1  ••  «•  11  “■ M  (▼  * 
preceding  v.ia  logically),  with  the  additions  i*-i*-4a-T.i4#  Cf.  the  arrangemec: 
of  Oet.,  viz.  Mf.  7.  a a-is.  is.  that  of  Hal,  viz.  1-w.is.u.u.  14.  u.  U(i  that  of 
Gr.,  viz. 1-u*  is.  is.  12. 14# 

1.  B  and  F  connect  with  chap.  xL —  mwi]  B5b  connect  with  pre¬ 
ceding.  Bewer  ( JBL,  XXI.  109  f.)  om.  as  later  addition. — *?a  op  n  *7] 
B  vbv  tyro*  afrrobt  6  Oebt  =  Sa  op*v  [n]np  (so  also  Scholz;  cf.  Loft,  who 
follows  B,  but  reads  D\nSa  for  ojn  Sa)  ;  *  A.  iwucparup  .  .  . ;  F  {Judas)  ante* 
testis  descendit  cum  Deo\  %  lotX?  oCaU  fi—j?  =  Sk  op  tv  np(Seh). 

Brail  and  Gr.  *111  an  ip.  Read,  with  Marti  {Rel.  119;  so  Now.),  ui  *7. 

Che.  (.£r/.  Nov.  *97,  p.  365)  Sa  op  Tin.  Oet  Sa  op  -no.  HaL 
Bewer,  Sk  opt  npi.  MOller  {SK,  1904,  p.  126),  Sirnpi  mp.  —  foaj  over?  nr] 
B  teal  \a6t  dytos  ffexX^ercu  food  =  naS  now  Bmp  op  (Vol.) ;  Sb  .  .  . 

|  ^  -|  a  =  'p  op  (Seb.);  so  ®.  Gr.  noio  OTip  opt  Co.  now  O'Brji  op 
VII.'  286  ff. ;  so  We.,  Gu.,  Oort  (Em.)).  HaL  |DNj  kS  opt  Che.  (1*. 
cit .)  low  itfnp  opt  Ko.  §  348  d,  joa  j[k]d'  tfrijj  opt  Oet  kcoj  O'rr 
Bewer,  noni  O'lPn^  opt  Bockel,  nw  dki,  for  pat — 8.  mi  njn]  &  re etpb 
wpedfia  =  nn  npn.  Oort  (  7A  T.  and  2s  m.),  min  jn.  Marti,  ~i  nin.  — om  *»;] 
l§Sb  join  with  preceding  clause.  —  in]  Read,  with  B,  wed  fidraua,  [a]>n  (so 
also  Oort  {TAT,  and  Em.),  We.,  Val.,  GAS,  Now.,  Hal.,  Marti).  —  nav] 
Read,  with  5bf  i3T  (so  also  We.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  imai]  With  We.  and 
Now.,  om.  t  —  inna']  ®F  =  sg.  (so  also  Hal.^.  —  Sav]  B  drew ©petiero  =  “ar 
(so  Hal.);  F  ferebat.  Read,  with  5$,  iSa",  taking  1  from  beg. of t.1 

(so  also  We.,  Now.,  Oort  {Em.),  Oet.,  Marti).  —  8.  am]  6*1,  om.  1  (so 
also  Now.,  Oort  ( Em .)).  —  mm]  Read,  with  Oort,  Sane”  (so  Now.,  GAS, 
Oet.).  —  npD^i]  Om.  1,  with  B  (so  We.,  Gr.,  Now.).  Marti,  nf>pat  —  rr*'*:] 
F  joins  with  foil.  vb. — 4.  |oaa]  Gr.  inserts  vaa  before  'aa. —  uiaai]  6  *■! 
4p  Kfnroit  atrov.  Om.  1  as  dittog.  from  prec.  t  —  mr]  F  directus  est; 
'A.  Kar&pduxre.  —  O'nSa]  Gr.  'a  eva  (cf.  Gn.  3238).  —  6.  neni]  \A,  0.  al 
KCLTuspdwre  ;  F  et  invaluit ;  5b  om. — T3“Sa]  Read,  with  We,  Now,  Oet, 
Marti,  'D“na.  —  mi  naa]  B  &tXav<rar  xal  4Geij0rf<rdp  /xou  =  *S  ujnm  cl 
(Vol.);  5b  om.  naa.  —  1S]  Gr.  adds  aS.  —  San^a]  B  4*  rf  ofry  *Qw  =  raa 
pa  (so  also  Gr.);  3,  in  templo  meo,  —  ljaxo']  B  Arab,  and  one  cod.  of  Kenn. 
have  1  p.  sg.  suff.;  ’A,  2,  0.  suff.  3  p.  sg.  (so  also  Gr.).  —  oc*i]  Oort  {Em.) 
and  Marti  om.  1.  —  imp]  B  wpds  avrobt  =  onop  (Vol.).  Read,  with  &, 

'OP;  so  ’A.,  2,  0,  B*,  and  also  Dathe,  Oort  {TAT,  and  Em,),  We,  Beer 
{ZA  IV,  XIII.  285),  Val,  Gu.,  Loft.,  GAS,  Now,  Oet,  Marti.  —  6.  nvn]  Oort 
(  TA  T,  and  Em.)  om.  1  (so  Val,  Oet,  Marti). —  nar  nw]  B  ftrrat  fid  =  • r  wr; 
Sb,  0.  take  'r  as  3  p.  sg.  of  vb.  with  suff.  Gr.  1  am(  ?  ).  HaL  ina?  —  7.  T*4'*3] 
5b"B  =  'a"*?a  (so  also  Oet.),  or  'aS  (so  also  Gr.).  Marti,  t!?*7£3-  —  We. 
parn(?).  —  id»]  Gr.ncrn.  — nip]  B  4yylfr  =  anp.  —  8.  ipm]  Seb.  rpia:(» 
Gr.  (or  'jpiaa)).  —  ps»pS]  F  c alumni  am.  Read,  with  We,  Now,  and  Marti, 
appS.  Gr.  nrpS  or  n^pV. — 0.  nca'i]  Gr.  om.  \  —  |w]  B  dm^vxi’ 
iftavrf;  *A.  dvwipeXit  abrf;  F  idolum  rnihi ;  Sb  )  ^  Gr.  'S  pn.— 
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So]  5b  =  Ss]  —  'P'J']  Read,  with  0,  oi  t6poi  abrov,  vp'v  (so  We.,  Gr*  Beer 
(ZAW.  XIII.  288),  VaL,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  wxd']  0  ebprjdtjeorrai 
=  wsp?  (so  also  Gr.,  Oort) ;  Sb  )  —  pp  b]  0  afrrf  5t  dSuclat  =  '•S 

D'jipa;  Sb  [014^  <A  =  ppS'S.  Read,  with  Gr.  and  Now.,  ppS  b.  We. 
ppS  (so  Beer,  Oet.,  Marti).  Oort,  pj?p  b.  Oet.  sugg.  typS.  —  non  *wn]  Read, 
with  0,  ds  IjfiapTCP,  not  -wn  (so  also  We.,  Gr.,  Beer,  Val.,  Now.,  Oet).  Oet 
not  *wtaS](?). — 10.  fnno]  0  inserts  didjyaybv  <rc  =  -prvSpn,  before  'ND  (so 
Oort  (Em.) ) ;  Sb  inserts  yhj\n]j  =  -pniunn  -*pn  (Seb.) ;  so  UT.  —  0'Srma] 
Gardner,  i^Na.  —  npio  'D>a]  ®  onp  'Dva  =  o 'D'a  (so  Marti).  Perles  (Ana- 
UkUn,  44),  ip  'D'a.  Gardner,  ipma.  Gr.  and  Now.,  oSip  'D'a  (cf.  Mi.  714f). 
Bu.  (New  World,  Dec.  ’95)  and  We.*  "p*vpj  'D'a.  — 11.  Sp]  We.  and  Now.,  Sn. 
—  prn]  BSb  pi.  —  "va]  0  pL  Gr.  Tat  —  hoik]  0  upoub&rjy  =  rip™  as  in 
la.  1414  (VoL);  TB assimilatus  sum;  Sb  Gr.  nmDi(?).  HaLStfDN. 

Oet.  ^|pK  np*iK,  taking  first  word  of  v.12  with  v.11  (cf.  4*).  Cf.  We.  Marti, 
rnp n.  — 12.  pp  ipSj  DK]  0  tl  fijf  Tdka&d  tonr  =  ]'H  'i  ok;  so  O.  Read, 
with  Sb,  'p  '^Ja  (so  We., Now., Marti).  Oort  (  Th T.)f  '*  bbi  on, 

folk  Complutensian,  r«X7aXa ;  Oort  (Em.)  om.  on.  Gr.  pH  rvai  'J  on.  —  -|N 
vn  nw]  0&BE,  ’A.,  and  2.  join  with  foil  clause.  Sb  reads  nipS  and  with  2. 
om.  vn.  Gr.  on  'v  ^n.  We.  w  *in,  of  which  ii?p  is  to  be  adopted  (v.i.; 
so  Marti).  Now.  sugg.  vrv  for  vn  and  would  transp.  it  to  u b.  —  onw  ‘yjSja 
inar]  0  to  TaXadd  Apxorrt f  Ovoidforrct  =  O'na’r  confer  'ja  (VoL) ;  several  codd. 
of  0,  with  Complutensian  and  Syr.-Hex.,  Ta\ya\ois;  ’A.  0v<nd£orrei;  B  in 
Galgal  bobus  immolantes ;  5b  A  &  fireS  (for 

onw).  Read,  with  Hi.,  ontfS  (so  We.,  Now.,*Oort  (Em.),  Oet.,  Marti). 
Gr.  onW*. — onviaro]  Sb  2  pi.  suff.  —  obi']  0  xeXwwu;  cf.  O.  on  Ec.  128  and 
Nestle  (Exp.  Times,  XIV.  189).  — 18.  noc»]  Gr.  adds  pNX,  foil.  ®.  — 14.  N'aja] 
5b  pi.  —  now]  Gr.  — 15.  D'pan]  Oet. 'D'pan. —  onnon]  0  ical  xapibpyi- 
*er;  Sb  g^flg^oo.  Oet.  vnnpv. — vom]  0&B  sg.  Oet.  om.  1.  —  vSp]  Oet. 
Sg. — PHfl']  0  toxvty* erat;  B  veniet;  5b  Gr.  *V»\  Oet.  itfNn. — 

vjin]  0  om.  suff.  Oort  (  Th  T.  and  Em.)  transp.  to  foil.  oncN.  Marti  reads 
v.14,  b  a>tfN  innnro  iib^n  vSp  vom  Sn-ib”  'mo*  'n  uD>pan. 

XII.  1.  The  past  is  here,  as  in  other  discourses,  uppermost  in 
the  prophet’s  mind.  Ephraim  has  compassed  me  with  lies ,  and 
the  house  of  Israel  with  deceit ]  Yahweh  is  the  speaker,  and 
he  speaks  out  of  an  environment  made  up  of  Ephraim’s  lies,  for 
these  lies  are  so  many  as  wholly  to  compass  him  about.  Not 
infrequently  has  the  charge  been  made,  and  with  these  same 
words,  two  and  nano  (cf.  4*  67  71 8  U  io4,13).  The  lies  and  de¬ 
ceit  have  to  do  with  Yahweh,  for  in  another  strophe  their  cheating 
of  each  other  is  taken  up.  Israel  is  false  to  Yahweh  whenever 
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she  turns  to  Egypt  or  Assyria,  just  as  a  wife  is  false  to  her 
husband  in  joining  with  another  man.  With  OTD  may  be  com¬ 
pared  UD,  Je.  511;  and  m,  Is.  5913;  while  the  opposite  of  all 
these  words  is  “Ephraim”  and  “the  house  of  Israel" 

are  synonymous.  —  And  Judah  is  still  known  with  God ]  The 
question  is,  have  the  words  of  16  a  good  sense,  and  are  they 
then  from  a  later  hand  (for  no  motive  can  be  conceived  for 
Hosea’s  inserting  here  a  eulogy  of  Judah)  ;  or  have  they  a  bad 
sense,  and  are  they  then  really  from  Hosea’s  own  hand  ?  JSI 
DU  Tt  TP  is  difficult.  The  verb  "TH  occurs  only  here  and  in 
Je.  a81  Gn.  2740  Ps.  558.  It  has  been  taken  (1)  as  =  rm  =  bco, 
rule;  i.e.  only  Judah  rules  with  God  (  =  only  Judah’s  kings  have 
power  with  God)  ;*  (2)  Judah  still  serves  his  God ;  (3)  with 
np  instead  of  nP  and  Tt  =  tt,  come  down,  Judas  autem  testis 
descendit  cum  deo  ;  t  (4)  as  =  Arab,  rdda  =  rove  about,  stagger, 
waver,  hesitate,  be  wayward  with  God;  X  (5)  as  =  1 rr,  so  (pj.) 
=  and  as  Jor  Judah ,  God  knows  them  now  ;  but  as  Nowack 
says,  neither  is  rip  intelligible,  nor  do  we  expect  a  statement 
of  this  sort  after  v.lB ;  (6)  as  =  pr,  but  Judah  is  still  known 
(  —  betrothed,  affianced)  with  God,  which  accords  well  with  the 
following  line ;  §  (7)  as  =  rebellious ;  |  (8)  as  =  sn,  great;! 
(9)  but  Judah  walks  tremblingly  with  God;**  (10)  and  still 
God  knows  them ,  Judah  being  a  later  addition.ff  —  And  with  the 
holy  one  faithful ]  This  seems  upon  the  whole  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  interpretation  of  another  difficult  clause,  paio  followed 
by  op  is  unknown ;  but  cf.  Ps.  78®  (nK  *3).  The  plural  in  onp 
is  like  that  of  Dt6k  ;  cf.  Pr.  910  308.  The  absence  of  the  article 
indicates  that  it  is  used  as  a  proper  noun.  This  construction 
is  preferable  to  (1)  that  which  makes  JDR3  an  adjective  modifying 
D'ttnp  1 1  (although  this  is  possible  if  mnp  is  regarded  as  an 
intensive  plural;  cf.  Ps.  710  Is.  19 *),  because  the  parallelism  is 
preserved ;  or  (2)  that  which  makes  DT2np  plural,  and  refers  it  to 
angels,  saints,  patriarchs,  prophets,  etc. ;  §§  or  (3)  ®,  which  seems 
to  have  read  noto  ^K[V]  Dtnp  Din  (p.j.)  ;  or  (4)  the  reading |l 

•  Rashi,  Ki.,  Cal.,  Pu.,  AV.  f  V. 

X  Bauer,  Schr6.,  Ew.,  Hi.,  Hd.,  Ke.,  WO.,  Or.,  Che.,  BSZ. ;  Co.  ZAW.  VII.  *]. 

$  Marti,  AW.  119 ;  Now.  1  Bril  11.  Gr.  ft  Bewer.  Jer. 

I  Hal.  ••  Che.  {Exp.)  vj.  JJ  WO.  ||  BOcbL 
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mm  DK3,  t.e.  oracle  of  Yahweh,  for  1BR3,  or,  perhaps,  worst  of 
all,  (5)  the  reading  ntap  DTftp  DP,  “and  with  temple-prostitutes 
joined  himself,”  *  referring  to  the  custom  of  having  such  attend¬ 
ants  at  the  temples  (cf.  Nu.  25^  Dt.  2317‘w  Gn.  38“  2L5B  Ho.  414). 
The  chief  grounds  urged  for  this  reading  are  (1)  the  parallelism 
thus  secured  between  le  and  ld ;  (2)  the  now  of  @,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  intermediate  form  between  the  original  n&ata  and  f&to ; 
(3)  the  fact  that  TOO  in  the  only  other  places  it  occurs  is  used 
of  a  licentious  cult  (Nu.  25s-5  Ps.  10628)  ;  (4)  in  the  only  other 
passages  where  mtfTp  are  mentioned  (1  K.  14s4  1512  22*  2  K.  237), 
they  are  connected  with  Judah  as  here.  In  favor  of  regarding 
14  as  latef  may  be  urged,  therefore,  (1)  the  favorable  estimate 
given  of  Judah,  which  Hosea  could  have  had  no  occasion  to  utter ; 
(2)  the  evident  interruption  made  by  u  in  the  prophet’s  state¬ 
ment  concerning  Israel,  which  is  continued  in  v.2;  (3)  the 
peculiar,  late  usage  seen  in  OlJnp  (as  plural  and  proper  name). 
Other  renderings  based  on  emendations  (vj.)  are :  (1)  and  with 
the  Holy  One  is  not  faithful ;  J  (2)  and  the  people  of  the  Holy 
One  it  is  called ;  §  (3)  and  with  temple- prostitutes  is  defiled.  || 
—  2.  Ephraim  herds  the  wind,  and  hunts  the  sirocco ]  Ephraim 
is  a  shepherd,  a  hunter;  but  is  the  outcome  of  his  occupation 
profitable  ?  His  time  is  spent  in  herding  —  not  flocks,  but 
the  wind,  in  hunting  —  not  game,  but  the  sirocco,  the  deadly 
southeast  wind,T  which  in  its  course  destroys  everything  that 
it  touches  (cf.  Ez.  1710  Jon.  4®  Ho.  13“  Is.  27s).  The  outcome 
of  Ephraim’s  activity  is,  according  to  the  figure,  something  ab¬ 
solutely  void  and  empty;  still  more,  something  which  is,  in 
itself,  not  only  useless,  but  fatally  injurious.  This  use  of  nph  is 
bold  and  strong,  but  not  too  much  so  for  Hosea;  so  that 

(1)  Wellhausen’s  comparison  of  nan  (cf.  Jb.  2010),  seek  the  favor 
of,  is  unnecessary,  although  it  is  supported  by  the  parallelism ; 

(2)  we  are  reminded  of  the  rm  nn  of  Ecclesiastes;  (3)  the 


*  Co.  ZAW.  VII.  286-289;  adopted  by  We.,  but  opposed  by  Oort,  TkT, 
XXIV.  498  f. 

tSo  We.  Prol.  417;  Oort,  ThT.\  Gu.,  GAS.,  Now.;  Marti,  Rel.  119,  EB.  II. 
2X22,  and  Dodekapropheton .  %  Hal.  $  Gr.,  Bewer;  cf.  C.  fl  Oet 

f  Cf.  Wetzstein  in  De.  Job,  on  2731;  GAS.  Hist.  Geog.  67-69;  Robinson, 
Phys.  Geog.  305  f. 
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Jewish  interpretation,  idolatry ,*  is  too  specific ;  (4)  “  friend  of 
the  wind  ”  f  is  forced ;  (5)  there  is  here  a  touch  of  “  Wisdom," 
but  Hosea  is  full  of  wisdom-thought  (1 v .  on  149).  —  All  day  long 
they  multiply  falsehood  and  fraud ]  This  line  explains  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ;  without  cessation  the  activity  goes  on,  but  the  result 
is  that  they  increase  (*DT  for  1  roT  J)  falsehood  (/>.  a  false  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Yahweh,  §  not  simply  toward  one  another  |)  and 
fraud  (Kitf  being  substituted  for  fft®  ntt,  cf.  @  ;  since  “vio¬ 

lence  ”  is  not  appropriate  here,  and  the  combination  of  falsehood 
and  violence  does  not  elsewhere  occur). If —  They  strike  bargains 
with  Assyria,  and  carry  oil  to  Egypt ]  Here  the  thought  of  the 
prophet  becomes  still  more  clear  and  explicit.  Ephraim’s  activity 
was  fruitless  and  injurious ;  it  was  false  and  deceptive ;  but  how 
so  ?  Because  it  involved  relationship  with  and  dependence  upon 
other  nations,  and  consequently  acknowledgment  of  those  nations’ 
gods.  Of  the  four  expressions  for  entering  into  covenant,  or 
alliance  with,  mn  npn,  or  jrD,  or  D1W,  or  rro,  the  latter  is 
chosen  (cf.  5 13  711  Is.  2®).  Oil,  one  of  the  most  important  products 
of  Palestine  (Dt.  88  1  K.  511  Ez.  1619  2717),  was  carried  to  Egypt, 
which  had  no  oil,  as  a  present  (Is.  57®)  and  as  an  article  of 
commerce.**  Here  the  former  is  intended.  Read  an 
instead  of  am  xb2)\  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  in¬ 
teresting  parallel  than  is  furnished  for  ttiis  verse  in  almost  every 
particular  by  Is.  30®.  The  great  sin  is  against  Yahweh,  and 
consists  in  alliance  with  foreign  powers,  which  involves  distrust 
of  and  faithlessness  toward  Yahweh.  This  is  seeking  for  wind 
and  multiplying  of  falsehood.  And  for  this  reason,  —  3.  Yahweh 
has  a  quarrel  with  Israel,  to  punish  Jacob  according  to  his 
ways ]  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Judah  is  here  spoken 
of,  because  (1)  Judah  is  not  in  the  thought  of  the  prophet 
here,  nor  often  elsewhere,  but  v .  p.  clix;  (2)  if  the  text  is  cor¬ 
rect,  Judah  is  given  the  place  of  prominence,  even  before  Jacob 


♦  Rashi,  Ki.  J  Now.,  We. 

t  Rashi,  Oort  (tu.).  §  Hd.,  Ke.,  Now.,  et  ad.  |  HL,  Sint 

U  Che.,  We.,  Now.,  GAS.  On  the  use  of  mw  cf.  Coffin,  JBL»  XIX.  16&-171. 
**  See  Macalister,  art.  “  Oil,"  DB.;  Kennedy,  art  “  Oil,"  EB. 
ft  We.,  Loft,  Now.,  GAS.;  on  basis  of  C,  and  to  secure  uniformity  of  votel 
form  in  ut,  V?ar. 
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(Cheyne’s  suggestion  that  Jacob  is  here  used  for  Judah;  as  in 
Ps.  7713,  is  plainly  incorrect)  ;  (3)  to  accept  the  text  is  to  accept 
the  impossible  combination,  viz.  Yahweh  has  a  strife  with  Judah 
(even)  in  order  to  punish  Jacob  (for  (a)  &  thus  omits  1  with 
TpB^i,  and  (b)  if  retained,  it  must  be  rendered  as  above  unless 
the  verse  is  assigned  to  a  later  period  of  the  language,  in  which 
the  construction  with  b  is  used  to  continue  the  ordinary  imper¬ 
fect*).  We  must,  therefore,  understand  that  some  one  changed 
the  original  text,  substituting  Judah  for  Israel,  perhaps  when  15 , 
which  refers  to  Judah,  was  inserted,  f  With  the  phraseology 
here,  cf.  41  Mi.  6*.  The  omission  of  1  before  npfib  (cf.  @  and 
statement  above)  makes  the  second  member  dependent  on  the 
first ;  t\e.  the  purpose  of  the  contention  is  to  punish  Israel,  and 
this  is  to  be  measured  according  to  his  ways ;  i.e.  in  return  for 
and  in  proportion  to  his  faithless  conduct  toward  Yahweh.  The 
prophet  desires  to  place  special  emphasis  on  the  basis  of  judg¬ 
ment  which  Yahweh  will  adopt,  and  to  that  end  adopts  a  double 
and  striking  rhetorical  method  of  expression,  repeating  sub¬ 
stantially  what  he  has  just  said,  and  then  illustrating  the  state¬ 
ment  by  a  significant  example.  This  he  proceeds  to  do  in  the 
next  two  members  of  the  parallelism.  J  — According  to  his  deeds  he 
will  requite  him  ( —  4  a)  ;  in  the  womb  he  supplanted  his  brother ] 
The  two  clauses  expressing  the  same  thought  are  arranged 
chiastically,  and  are  followed  suddenly  and  strikingly  by  a  state¬ 
ment  concerning  Israel’s  ancestor,  Jacob,  handed  down  by 
tradition,  which  in  a  single  stroke  both  announces  and  explains 
the  whole  case.  Jacob’s  supplanting  of  his  brother  in  the  womb 
before  birth  indicates  that  fetal  characteristic  of  the  nation 
which,  as  exhibited  again  and  again  in  its  history,  has  now 
reached  the  point  at  which  punishment  must  be  administered. 
This  reference  to  traditional  lore  clearly  carries  with  it  reproach 
(cf.  the  unfavorable  sense  in  which  the  same  verb  is  used, 
Gn.  27®),  and  stigmatizes  the  nation  as  deceitful  and  untrust- 


•  GK.  114/ ;  H.  29,  5  a.  +  We.,  Now.,  GAS. 

X  In  view  of  the  peculiarly  symmetrical  and  artistic  expression  found  in  this 
section,  and  of  its  highly  poetic  character,  one  wonders  whether  Che.  was  not 
sleeping  when  he  wrote  (p.  113)  in  connection  with  chap,  ia,  11  Again  poetry  is 
dispelled  by  prose." 
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worthy.  In  evident  contrast  with  this  single  line,  the  long  addi¬ 
tion  in  vs.4W  is  occupied  in  the  praise  of  Israel,  spn  is  rendered 
(i)  “took  by  the  heel,”  on  the  basis  of  apn  rnriK  m  (Gn.  25*), 
“and  his  hand  was  having  hold  of  Esau’s  heel”;  (2)  “sup¬ 
planted,”  on  basis  of  Gn.  27*,  i.e.  Jacob’s  supplanting  (npn)  Esau 
twice,  in  the  matter  of  the  birthright  and  the  blessing.  But  two 
things  are  clear:  (1)  there  is  no  basis  for  the  rendering  “took 
by  the  heel”;  (2)  the  word  used  with  ap&  indicates  a 
source  of  authority  distinct  from  the  two  Genesis  sources.*  The 
statement,  therefore,  is  to  be  taken  as  an  additional  reproach 
upon  Israel,  and  as  indicating  that  his  deceptive  character 
is  inborn  and  ineradicable ;  *  in  distinction  from  the  view 
which  makes  this  clause  a  statement  of  praise  uttered  of  the 
ancestor  Jacob  (in  contrast  with  the  degraded  condition  of  his 
descendants),  since,  even  before  birth  he  showed  his  pre¬ 
eminence,  how  he  was  destined  to  anticipate  his  brother  ;f  for 
in  this  case  the  prophet  would  surely  have  designated  as  sub¬ 
ject  of  4*  the  patriarch  Jacob  in  distinction  from  the  people 
Jacob;  or  (3)  the  view  that  this  “catching  hold  of  Esau’s 
heel”  was  presented  to  Israel  in  order  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  them,  and  to  show  that  not  merit  but  the  mercy  of 
God  was  the  source  of  the  preeminence.  J  Of  the  three  views, 
the  first  interprets  the  statement  concerning  Jacob  as  bad  and 
in  accord  with  what  has  been  said  of  Israel;  the  second  and 
third,  as  good,  but  as  in  contrast  with  what  has  been  said.— 
13.  And  Jacob  fled  to  the  field  of  Aram]  This  verse  seems 
unquestionably  to  stand  with  46_7.§  Like  these  verses  it  is  his¬ 
torical,  and  like  them  it  is  commendatory  in  its  tone.  The 
abruptness  of  v.w  was  observed  as  far  back  as  Rashi.  Cf.  Gn.  27* 
28s,  for  the  fuller  account.  The  phrase  “  field  of  Aram  ”  is  a 
translation  of  the  word  Padan-  (or  Paddan-)  Aram. — And  Israel 
served for  a  wife ,  and for  a  wife  he  herded  ( sheep )  ]  Cf.  Gn.  29“"* 
3081  31*-“.  Nowack’s  suggestion  of  a  contrast  between  “wife” 
and  “  prophet  ”  (cf.  v.14)  is  imaginary,  and  disappears  with  the 
separation  of  the  two  verses.  —  4  b.  In  his  man's  strength  he 


•  Now.  t  Ew..  Wii.,  Che.  $  Cal.,  Ros.;  Beer,  ZAW.  XIII. 
§  Cf.  Now.,  Oet. ;  Grimm,  Lit.  App.  74-77. 
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contended  with  God ]  is  also  rendered  "wrestled,”*  "had 
power  with.”  f  As  the  writer  puts  together  npir  and  npn,  "  sup¬ 
plant,”  so  also  bvnvr  and  mo,  "  contend.”  The  pun  is  evident 
(cf.  ML  i10,14).  Note  that  (i)  the  }  of  wita*  is  a  dittograph  of 
the  1  of  the  preceding  vriK,  dating,  of  course,  from  a  time  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  disarrangement  of  the  original  order ;  (2)  this  line  is 
parallel  with  that  which  follows,  not  with  that  which  precedes; 
(3)  it  is  the  first  of  four  lines  in  close  connection  with  each 
other;  (4)  the  contest  with  God  (or  the  angel),  occurring  on 
the  return  from  being  with  Laban  (Gn.  32“),  is  here  placed 
first  in  order,  whereas  in  Genesis,  the  Bethel  story,  occurring 
on  his  outward  trip  (v.i.)  precedes ;  (5)  whatever  specific  inter¬ 
pretation  is  adopted  of  these  four  lines,  it  is  understood  to  be 
praise  of  the  patriarch  Jacob.  On’WKS  v.i.  Dt6k  designates 
any  form  of  superhuman  character:  (1)  as  here,  angel;  (2)  dis¬ 
embodied  spirits  (1  S.  2818) ;  (3)  judges,  as  representing  God 
(Ex.  22a9).  This  line  praises  Jacob,  and  is  therefore  incon¬ 
sistent  with  4a;  yet  some  make  4h  synonymous  with  4a,  J  and 
understand  the  change  to  have  taken  place  at  the  beginning  of 
v.5.  —  5.  Yea ,  he  contended  with  the  angel  and  prevailed ]  The 
poetical  repetition  of  the  preceding  line,  with  one  modification 
(angel  for  God)  and  one  addition  (the  fact  that  he  prevailed). 
For  b$  read  DK.  §  -|l6n  =  ;  cf.  Gn.  1610  and  iy18-®  Ex.  13s1 

and  1419;  and  so  in  pre-exilic  literature  in  general.  ||  It  is  E 
who  in  the  Hexateuch  makes  large  use  of  angels  (cf.  Gn.  2i1T 
2211  28“  3111  32La  Ex.  *23®). %  Of  course  it  was  Jacob  who  pre¬ 
vailed  (ba'i)  and  not  the  angel.**  Here  the  thought  is  that  of 
praise,  i.e.  the  persistency  and  energy  with  which  the  patriarch 
sought  the  divine  blessing  (cf.  Gn.  32s9).  —  He  wept  and  besought 
mercy  of  him]  i.e.  Jacob  wept.  While  @  makes  both  Jacob  and 
the  angel  weep,  and  jiH®  only  Jacob,  J  (Gn.  32*4-82)  says  nothing 
about  weeping.  Jacob’s  attitude  is  exactly  that  which  the  writer 
would  have  Israel  adopt,  viz.  anxiety,  sorrow,  and  repentance, 
not  victory.  Bu^  is  this  consistent  with  the  thought  of  4a?  Is  it, 
moreover,  the  point  of  view  maintained  in  Gn.  32®  ?  —  At  Bethel 

•  Ew.  f  AV.,  RV.  %  Or.  }  Now.  ||  G.  B.  Gray,  art.  “  Angel,"  EB . 

If  My  statement,  Hebraica%  V.  261 ;  cf.  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  The  Hexateuch% 
I.naf.  •  *•  Hi. 
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Isr,  Eigtnnamen ,  60  ff.;  Gray ,  Hebr,  Prop,  Names ,  218;  Che.  EB.  2311; 
Dr.  DB,  II.  530.  —  5.  ■W'l]  Generally  treated  as  QaL  impf.  of  mir,  a  cognate 
of  nv  (v,s.) ;  GK.  72  /.  The  prep.  Sk  is  hardly  appropriate,  and  in  view 
of  Gn.  32»  nn  is  preferable  (vj,9  We.).  —  SaM]  With  _  for  a,  and  _  because 
of  Zaqeph  qatdn;  on  form,  GK.  69  r;  cf.  531#. — Skho]  Acc.  of  place; 
Ko.  330  k.  —  For  either  in  or  u  (im.)  ;  on  impf.,  K6.  157  b.— 

6.  hpm]  This  1  is  almost  the  Arab,  waw  of  the  oath  (v-t.);  cf.  BDR,also 
H.  44,  1  d9  rm.;  Ew.8  §  340,  3.  —  Tt  6k]  The  full  form  of  the  divine  title; 
cf.  L5hr,  Untersuch,  s.  B.  Amos t  39  if.;  K5.  2951.  —  7.  nip]  For  the  nse 
of  this  word  in  Psalms,  cf.  PS.  2714  37*. 

8.  Canaan  /]  Strophe  2  begins  in  a  startling  fashion,  with  the 
derogatory  epithet  —  Canaan .♦  The  thought  is  a  direct  contin¬ 
uation  of  strophe  1  (1-4*) .  This  strophe  shows  no  recognition  of 
the  personal  story  of  Jacob  in  vs.1*4*"7.  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing,  as  does  Nowack,  that  after  40  there  originally  existed 
a  line  or  sentence  which  explained  u,  for  **  needs  no  explanation  ; 
it  is  on  account  of  its  perspicuity  and  suggestiveness  that  the  later 
writer  is  led  to  give  in  contrast  with  it  the  interesting  traditions 
which  point  to  another  conception  of  Jacob’s  character.  V.1 
follows  40  most  fitly.  Canaan  is  not  (1)  an  address,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  the  Canaanites  or  Phoenicians,  whose  reputation  for 
dishonesty  was  widely  known  nor  (2)  a  common  noun,  mer¬ 
chant;  J  but  (3)  a  proper  noun  used  as  a  figurative  epithet  for 
degenerate  Israel,  and  equivalent  to  merchant \  for  the  work  of 
merchandising  in  the  cities  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Canaanites 
so  long  that  "Canaanite”  had  become  a  synonym  for  "mer¬ 
chant”  (Pr.  31s4  Jb.  416,  also  Zp.  iu  Ez.  174;  cf.  rtWS  =  warts, 
Je.  io17).  In  the  same  way  "Chaldean”  and  "astrologer”  became 
synonymous.  To  be  rejected  are  (1)  the  making  of  p2D  an 
appositive  of  Ephraim  (v.9)  ;  §  (2)  its  treatment  as  a  vocative ;  | 
in  favor  of  (3)  the  construction  as  an  independent  nominative  or 
accusative.  —  In  his  hand  are  false  balances ,  he  loves  to  defraud ] 
Cf.  Am.  26  85f .  zpvb  (cf.  **),  to  defraud \  should  be  read^  instead 
of  pmb,  to  oppress ,  since  the  latter  idea  is  not  under  consideration. 


•  On  the  etymological  meaning,  see  Moore,  PAOS.t  1890,  pp.  lxvii-lxr ;  GAS. 

Buhl,  Pal.  §4 2;  M.  Jastrow,  Jr.,  art.  *' Canaan,"  §6,  EB, 
t  Cf.  Odys.  XIV.  290.  291,  and  the  Latin  fides  Punica,  H  CaL 

\  Z,  Rashi,  March,  Ros.,  AV.  f  BOckeL  *  We*  Nmr. 
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The  second  line  (two  words)  seems  lacking  in  proportion,  the 
preceding  line  having  four  words;  but  as  suggested  above,  this 
strophe  seems  to  have  the  elegiac  movement  (3  +  2) ;  it  is  surely 
an  elegy  in  its  tone.  — 9.  And  does  Ephraim  say,  Yes,  but  I 
have  become  rich  ;  I  have  secured  for  myself  wealth ]  This  verse 
contains  (1)  Israel’s  supposed  reply  to  the  charge  of  deceit 
and  dishonesty ;  together  with  which  comes  (2)  Yahweh’s  reply 
concerning  the  gains  thus  unrighteously  acquired;*  and  not  a 
continued  statement  by  Israel  that  his  wealth  will  not  be  reckoned 
as  sin.f  Israel’s  reply  is  of  the  self-congratulatory  order,  and 
furnishes  his  defence  for  this  apparent  dishonesty  toward  God  and 
man  (cf.  Zc.  1 i5).  =  and  has  Ephraim  said t  i.e.  a  con¬ 
dition  (cf.  Ps.  10428*).  *!|K  is  not  asseverative  =  surely,  indeed;  { 

but  restrictive,  and  in  contrast  with  what  precedes  =  howbeit, 
still,  yes,  but,  with  something  of  astonishment  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker  that  such  charges  should  be  made.  §  Israel’s  defence  is 
twofold :  (a)  I  am  prosperous,  that’s  enough ;  (b)  I  have  obtained 
my  wealth  by  my  own  efforts,  and  neither  by  the  help  of  God  | 
nor  as  a  Canaanite  (trafficker),  cf.  Zc.  14”.  pK  (=  strength  v.4) 
must  here  be  taken  (cf.  bn)  in  sense  of  “  wealth  ”  (cf.  Jb.  2010)  ; 
cf.  also  the  reading  p.K,  idol \  of  U.  —  (Let  him  know)  that  all  his 
gains  are  insufficient for  the  guilt  which  he  has  incurred ]  This  ren¬ 
dering  rests  on  @  and  differs  from  in  (a)  substituting  1  (3d 
pers.)  for  *  (1st  pers.)  ;  ( b )  in  prefixing  the  preposition  b  to  p» ; 
( c )  in  reading  wpn,1T  pf.  3  m.  sg.,  for  Ron.  nanr,  here  without 
the  n  {sufficiency),  which  is  the  fuller  construction;  cf.  Lv.  128 
25**  *  (with  n)  and  Ju.  2 114  **  Nu.  1  i“tt  Cf.  also  the  interesting 
play  on  KX&  between  and  w.  fHSE  has  been  rendered  (1)  all  my 
profits  shall  bring  me  no  iniquity  which  is  sin;  (2)  as  for  all 
my  profits ,  etc.;  §§  (3)  they  will  not  find  in  all  my  profits,  etc.;  ||  || 
but  whatever  the  specific  rendering,  two  fatal  objections  present 
themselves :  (a)  these  words  furnish  the  basis  of  v.10,  and  must 
be  a  part  of  the  divine  rejoinder,  not  the  continuation  of  Israel’s 
defence,  and  must  have  the  tone  (as  these  do)  of  punishment; 
(b)  there  is  implied  an  “unnatural  distinction  between  iniquity 

■  *  Cf.  Che.,  We.,  Now.,  Oct  f  We.,  Che.,  Now.  tt  So  WU. 

t  Cal.,  Hi.,  Ew„  Pu.,  Or.,  et  at.  *♦  So  BDB.,  and  GFM.  in  he.  §§  Mau. 

X  Che.  JWfl.  flAE.  ft  Also  Now.  ||H  AE. 
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and  sin.”  *  — 10.  For  1 \  Yahweh]  m,T  is  not  an  independent 
sentence,  f  but  the  subject  of  "prttnK.  t  —  Thy  God  from  the  land 
of  Egypt]  Cf.  134;  the  God  who  brought  you  up  out  of  Egypt, 
who  has  since  that  day  remained  the  same,  and,  therefore,  has 
given  no  just  cause  for  your  unfaithfulness. —  Will  again  make 
thee  to  dwell  in  tents']  Is  it  a  promise  or  a  threat  ?  ( 1 )  A  promise? 
that  they  will  yet  be  delivered  out  of  the  degraded  and  dishonest 
national  life  of  the  present  into  the  pure,  simple,  and  beautiful 
life  of  primitive  times,  before  the  curse  of  civilization  had  pro¬ 
duced  its  dire  results;  i.e.  “although  it  is  true  that  Israel  has 
incurred  condemnation,  I,  being  the  same  that  I  have  been  from 
the  beginning  of  their  history,  will  deliver  them,  and  cause  them 
to  renew  their  joy  before  me.”  This  view  is  supported  (a)  by 
that  interpretation  of  mno  (v,i.)  which  makes  it  represent  an 
occasion  of  joy ;  (h)  by  the  absence  of  any  definite  reference  in 
this  verse  to  the  wilderness  ;  ( c )  by  the  actual  case  of  the  Rechab- 
ites,  whose  ideal  it  was  thus  to  live  apart  from  civilization  (Je. 
356<r);  ( d )  by  the  fact  that  nu  may  be  interpreted  consistently 
with  this ;  (e)  by  the  combination  in  2  K.  1 3*  of  the  same  ideas ; 
viz.  deliverance  and  dwelling  in  tents.  |  (2)  A  threat  %  that  they 

will  again  be  driven  away  from  home  and  compelled  as  in  the 
days  of  the  wilderness  to  live  in  tents ;  i.e.  a  wandering,  nomadic 
life.  Being  the  same  God  as  of  old,  he  will  now  punish  as 
he  punished  in  the  past  (Nu.  14s*'30).  This  view  is  supported 
(a)  by  the  demands  of  the  context,  for  what  but  a  threat  could 
be  uttered  after  the  heartless  and  defiant  words  of  Israel  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  9,1  ?  (£)  by  the  analogy  of  214,  which  is  unquestionably 
a  threat ;  and  ( c )  by  a  correct  understanding  of  mno  TT2  (ri.). 
The  evidence  clearly  favors  taking  the  statement  thus,  nor  is  it, 
as  has  been  suggested,  a  threat  with  an  indirect  promise  in  the 
far  distant  future,  an  idea  growing  out  of  the  analogy  of  the 
wilderness  followed  by  deliverance ;  **  or  a  suggestion  that  Yahweh 
“  could  destroy  all  this  commercial  civilization  ”  ;  ft  it  is  rather  the 
plain  and  definite  prediction,  in  language  borrowed  from  past 
history  and  used  figuratively,  of  certain  destruction.  —  As  in  the 

•  Che.  t  WQ.  J  Che.  }  Jer.,  Ki.,  Cal.,  Marck,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Mart. 

H  The  late  origin  of  a  K.  13*  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  cf.  Bens.,  Kit  i»  Uc, 

H  Gro tius,  Dathe,  Ew.,  Umb.,  Or.,  We.,  Now.  •*  Ke.  GAS. 
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days  of  the  festal  assembly ]  This  phrase,  in  ^3,  has 

received  widely  differing  interpretations:  (1)  According  to  the 
appointed  days ,  using  as  an  appellative  =  an  adjective.* 
(2)  =  Feast  of  booths  (Lv.  238^48;  cf.  1  K.  12”  Dt.  3110),  the 
time  of  “  ingathering  ”  (cf.  Ex.  23lfl).  The  significance  of  this 
feast  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  an  occasion  of  joy  and  thanks- 
giving,  celebrating  the  completion  of  the  harvest,  and  as  such  it 
was  an  expression  of  the  characteristically  Canaanitish  idea  that 
the  deity  was  the  lord,  the  bdal  of  the  land  and  the  dispenser  of 
its  fruits.  The  dwelling  in  booths  is  explained  by  W.  R.  Smith 
as  occasioned  by  the  fear  that  the  house  and  its  contents  should 
become  taboo  and  unfit  for  ordinary  use,  through  contact  with 
the  consecrated  person  of  the  worshipper  during  the  progress  of 
the  feast ;  while  Wellhausen  attributes  it  to  "  the  custom  of  the 
whole  household,  old  and  young,  going  out  to  the  vineyard  in 
time  of  harvest,  and  there  camping  out  in  the  open  air  under 
the  improvised  shelter  of  booths  made  with  branches.”  f  That 
the  feast  was  a  reminder  of  the  tent  life  of  early  days  is,  of  course, 
a  late  idea  (P).  Wellhausen's  objection  that  a  feast  character¬ 
ized  by  unlimited  expressions  of  joy  would  not  be  appropriate 
to  the  wilderness  is  met  by  Cheyne’s  statement  that  life  in  tents  in 
the  feast-time  was  a  matter  of  amusement,  out-of-door  sport ;  but 
in  contrast,  Israel  will  be  compelled  so  to  live,  and  this  would  be 
another  matter.  {  (3)  A  national  feast,  §  ue.  a  day  of  national 

assembling.  (4)  Days  of  appointed  season ,  i.e.  festivals  (cf.  f 
La.  27  ffl).  (5)  Although  the  real  wilderness-feast  was  the  Passover 
(Ex.  4®),  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  reference  to 
dwelling  in  tents  in  connection  with  the  Passover,  ||  and  nothing  is 
known  concerning  the  rites  of  this  feast.  In  view  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  interpretation  of  j flS®,  textual  changes  (v.s.)  have 
been  proposed,  e.g.f  (1)  Yet  shall  I  bring  thee  back  to  thy  God  in 
the  appointed  time (2)  as  in  the  days  of  thy  youth ;  **  (3)  as 

*  Ma. 

t  On  the  feast  of  booths  v.  Now.  Arch.  II.  150 ff.;  Benz.  art.  “Feasts,"  EB.\ 
WRS.  Sem.  note  K ;  We.  Prol.  85,  and  my  Constructive  Studies  in  the  Priestly  Ele - 
ment,  §§  96-106. 

X  Mich.,  Bauer;  also  Grotius,  Dathe  (although  regarding  it  as  a  threat  (shall 
/  longer  cause  them  to  dwell  in  booths  f  )  ). 

§  Hi.  ||Cf.We.,  Now.  H  Gardner.  **  We.« ;  cf.  Perles. 
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in  the  days  of  old,*  cf.  ntrbv  DV21  nmw  "trs,  217,  used  of  the 
times  of  the  wilderness,  and  note  the  full  significance  which  T 
now  receives.  Wellhausen  says  that  vs.11-  “  belong  in  another  con¬ 
text  and  that  there  is  no  connection  between  them.  The  latter 
part  of  his  statement  is  correct,  the  first  part  wrong.  G.  A.  Smith 
says  of  vs.u’w,  “  I  cannot  trace  the  argument  here.”  Marti  treats 
VS.9Wl  “■ 14  as  later  additions.  If  v.u  is  taken  as  introducing  a  new 
strophe,  to  be  followed  by  v.u  and  then  by  u  (v.M  being  placed 
before  44  and  v.14  being  regarded  as  a  later  addition  from  the  same 
hand  as  vs.13-44-7),  there  is  symmetry  of  artistic  form,  together 
with  regular  and  close  consecution  of  thought.  — 11.  And  I 
spake  by  the  prophets ]  As  so  frequently  (cf.  Am.  29C  Is.  chap.  5) 
the  prophet,  before  saying  the  last  word,  recalls  the  fact  that 
earnest  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  teach  Israel  the  right  things. 
This  is  a  new  thought  in  this  piece,  and  quite  appropriately 
introduces  a  new  strophe ;  close  connection  with  either  *•  or 
104c  is  not  to  be  expected  (cf.  on  the  contrary  Nowack).  Tret, 
perfect  with  waw  consecutive,  expresses  frequently  repeated 
action,  and  I  used  to  speak,  bv  means  by,  by  the  hand  of, 
through ;  f  no  good  reason  exists  for  substituting  b$ ;  {  cf.,  how¬ 
ever,  8C  DP  and  @  wyxfe.  —  For  it  was  I  who  multiplied  vision 
and  by  the  hand  of  the  prophets  gave  parables ]  Special  em¬ 
phasis  rests  on  "  I.”  §  Parables ,  i.e.  similitudes,  sometimes 
implied,  as  in  910,  at  others,  definite,  7^  Is.  51*7.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  to  read  ||  ^K  (taking  DK  from  v.“,  f&E)  is 

favored  (a)  by  the  parallel  in  4®;  (b)  by  the  non-occurrence 
of  the  absolute  meaning  use  parables  elsewhere  for  nan,  (r)  by 
the  failure  of  DK  to  make  sense  at  the  beginning  of  v.u ;  (d)  by 
the  meaning  of  124  which  requires  120  to  be  absolute  and  not  con¬ 
ditional  (cf.  68)  ;  (e)  by  the  easier  interpretation  of  m  as  well  as 
1POT  as  historical  perfects ;  and  (/)  by  the  fact  that  the  idea  of 
destruction  through  a  prophet  is  quite  a  common  one  (6s);  but 


*  Gr.,  Now.  t  Cf.  Kno.  Prophet i sinus,  I.  aoi;  Ke.  in  loc.  ♦  Now.* 

§  On  visions,  cf.  Giesebrecht,  Die  Berufsbegabung  der  Alttest.  Propketen,  38-7*; 
Duhm,  Theol.  86  ff. ;  Maybaum,  Die  Entwickelung  d.  isr.  Proph 1-6;  Briggs, 
Mess.  Proph .  17  f.;  Sm.  Ret.  82  ff. ;  K8.  Der  Offenbarungsbegriff  d.  A.  T.  II.  9-60; 
Borchert,  SK.  1895,  pp.  217  ff. ;  Kuc.  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Isr.,  78-89;  Schultz, 
O.  T.  Theol.  I.  275-9,  281  fL  |  Oct. 
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this  is  just  the  opposite  idea  from  that  which  the  prophet  is 
trying  to  express  (cf.  u*-m),  and  is  consequently  impossible. — 
14.  And  by  a  prophet  Yahweh  brought  Israel  up  from  Egypt ; 
and  by  a  prophet  he  was  shepherded ]  With  v.u  following  v.w, 
and  v.u  transferred  to  precede  4I,  we  have  next  v.14,  which  is 
a  later  insertion  intended  to  state,  still  more  fully  and  definitely 
than  Hosea  had  done,  how  Yahweh  had  made  use  of  prophets  in 
Israel’s  instruction.  This  explains  why  in  v.u  the  ist  person  is 
used,  but  in  v.14  the  3d,  of  Yahweh.  In  this  verse,  naturally,  the 
idea  of  warning  (so  prominent  in  the  original  utterance)  is  absent. 
Although  ftT23  is  indefinite,  only  one  prophet  is  in  mind,  Moses 
(cf.  Dt.  18“).  Nowack’s  remarks  (p.  76,  foot)  are  no  longer  in 
place,  because  v.13  has  nothing  to  do  with  v.14.  It  is  possible  that 
nows  had  a  subject  (eg.  Jacob),  which  has  been  lost ;  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  line  is  noteworthy.  For  this  use  of  naw,  cf.  Is.  2111 
62®.  — 15.  Ephraim  has  given  bitter  provocation ]  I  gave  Israel 
instruction  and  warning  in  every  possible  way  (v.u),  and  what  is 
the  result?  Ephraim  has, by  his  conduct,  given  me  bitter  provoca¬ 
tion  \  literally,  he  has  provoked  bitterly ,  no  object  being  expressed  ; 
cf.  1  K.  2 122  2  K.  2i®. — And  his  bloodshed  he  will  leave  upon  him\ 
Nowack*  is  in  error  in  demanding  for  we:  the  meaning  to  sling , 
to  cast  down  ;  its  original  use  is  to  leave ,  let  alone  (cf.  Ex.  2311  =  let 
the  field  lie  fallow ;  Nu.  n81,  and  left  (the  quails)  by  the  camp)  ; 
so  here  Yahweh  will  leave  t  upon  him  (Ephraim)  his  bloodshed, 
i.e.  his  guilt  for  the  acts  of  bloodshed,  of  whatever  form  (not, 
however,  in  connection  with  children  offered  to  Moloch  J)  which 
he  has  committed  (cf.  i4  4*).  §  —  And  his  reproach  his  Lord  will 
return  to  him ]  i.e.  Yahweh  will  repay  Israel  (cf.  Is.  65*)  for  all 
reproach  brought  upon  him  (Yahweh),  i  in  main  being  the  ob¬ 
jective  genitive ;  ||  or  for  the  reproach  of  which  Israel  is  guilty,  1 
being  a  subjective  genitive  %  (just  as  1  in  the  parallel  phrase  von). 
— 12.  In  Gilead  is  iniquity ,  only  vanity  they  have  wrought  ]  The 
text  is  again  corrupt.  With  DK  no  sense  can  be  made ;  perhaps 
we  may  read  3.**  After  the  analogy  of  in  68  we  may  change 
m  to  tof.tt  Only ,  nought  but  (cf.  similar  force  in  Nu.  122  Jb.  1913) 

•  Also  Ew.,  Che.,  BSZ. 

t  Ke.,  Or.  (thrust  upon  him)  ;  GAS.,  p.  303,  seems  to  have  overlooked  this  word. 

J  Hi.  }  BDB.  ||  Che.  1  WU„  Now.  ••  S.  Now.  ft  We. 
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is  satisfactory,  and  the  proposed  change  of  IK  to  ^K  *  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  Gilead  is  singled  out,  as  in  68,  as  a  place  in  which  Israel’s 
wickedness  has  especially  manifested  itself.  OK  of  JH®  has  been 
taken  (i)  as  introducing  an  ironical,  or  rhetorical,  question,  Is 
there  iniquity  in  Gilgal  ?  f  (2)  as  a  particle  of  asseveration  =  surcij 
there  is  wickedness  in  Gilgal;  J  (3)  as  a  conditional  particle, = 
if  there  is  iniquity  in  Gilgal \  §  — In  Gilgal  they  sacrifice  to  demons] 
Cf.  Dt.  3217  Ps.  10687.  D'Ttfb  for  anw  (vj.)9  the  b  having  been 
dropped  after  the  final  b  of  bb J.  The  difficulty  with  J8®  is  | 
(1)  that  the  plural  of  "W  appears  only  here;  (2)  that  the  sacri¬ 
ficing  of  oxen  was  nothing  in  itself  reprehensible ;  (3)  if  the 
meaning  is  “  sacrifice  to  oxen,”  we  should  expect  n'Hwb  or,  more 
in  accordance  with  prophetic  usage,  D bsob ;  and,  in  any  case,  the 
worship  of  the  calves  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  as  being  con¬ 
ducted  at  Gilgal.  ®’s  onto?  is  clearly  a  misreading  of  "1  for 
The  ordinary  translations  have  been  either  (1)  they  sacrifice 
bullocks  in  Gilgal;**  i.e.  they  insult  Yahweh  by  sacrificing  in 
connection  with  idolatrous  places  (cf.  415) ;  or  (2)  they  sacrifice 
to  the  bullocks  in  Gilgal, tt  hut  nowhere  else  is  mm  used  of  the  calf- 
worship.  —  So  their  altars  shall  be  as  stone-heaps  among  the  fur¬ 
rows  of  the  field ]  This  is  the  consequence  of  it  all  (cf.  Mi.  if) 
—  a  scene  of  desolation.  The  fulfilment  is  seen  in  2  K.  15®, 
concerning  which  event  Tiglathpileser  himself  says  in  a  badly 
broken  passage,  “The  town  of  Gilead,  .  .  .  Abel  [beth  Maachah?] 
.  .  .  which  is  a  part  of  the  land  of  bit-Humri  [i.e.  Samaria] . . . 
the  broad,  throughout  its  extent  I  added  to  the  territory  of 
Assyria ;  and  established  my  officer  as  governor  over  them.” 

8.  |pj3]  On  casus  pendens  as  a  genitive  attribute  of  the  following  danse, 
cf.  Ko.  341 A . —  W?S]  On  use  of  S,  H.  29,  4  c.  — 11.  'ojki]  {Peculiar  position, 
Ko.  339  n.  — 18.  ok]  Retaining  flflE,  Ko.  (389  /)  makes  this  conditional  in 
form,  but  causal  in  force.  —  vm]  Dr.  (§  1367)  and  K6.  (415  c)  treat  this  as  an 


*  We.  $  Hi.,  Ew.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Or. 

t  Cal.,  Pu.  X  Stuck,  Hd.  1  Cf.  Now. 

U  On  demon-worship,  cf.  Di.  and  Dr.  on  Dt.  3217 ;  Gray,  art.  "  Demons,”  BB,; 
Che.  on  Ps.  10687 ;  WRS.  Sent.,  v.  Index ;  Baudissin,  Studien  tur  sem.  Rel.  1. 130-3& 

**  E.  Ke.,  Wii.,  et  at.  ft  U,  Marck,  et  aL 

tt  Annals,  v.  III.  R,  10,  2,  Is.  17  ft;  cf.  KB .  II.  30  f£;  KAT?  264!.;  Dr.  in 
Hogarth's  Authority  and  Archaeology ,  98  f. 
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apodosis  expressing  certain  future.  —  nr]  On  absence  of  art.,  K6.  293  a.  — 
13.  nria]  A  good  example  of  the  2  of  price,  or  substitution,  K6.  332  0 .  — 
15.  onnnn]  Adv.  acc.,  Ko.  332  e;  on  pi.,  K5.  262 / 

§  17.  The  utter  destruction  of  Israel.  131-11.  Israel  in  the 
days  of  old  stood  high ;  but  they  sinned  and  died ;  and  now  grow 
worse  and  worse  in  their  devotion  to  idols,  treating  them  as  gods 
.  therefore,  idolatrous  through  and  through,  they  shall  van¬ 
ish  like  cloud  or  dew,  like  chaff  or  smoke  (*•*  ®).  It  was  I  who  res¬ 
cued  them  from  Egypt ;  they  have  had  no  other  god  or  saviour. 
It  was  I  who  cared  for  them  in  the  wilderness,  but  the  more 
prosperous  they  became,  the  farther  they  departed  from  me 
(ii  a).  Therefore  I  will  destroy  them  as  if  I  were  a  wild  beast 
— jackal,  or  leopard,  or  bear,  or  lion  (*  ®).  In  this  impending 
calamity,  O  Israel,  who  will  help  you?  There  will  be  no  king  to 
save  you ;  for  your  kings,  given  in  my  anger,  will  be  taken  away 
in  my  wrath  (9_u). 

The  unity  of  this  passage  is  evident;  its  symmetrical  structure  is  more 
than  usually  marked.  In  five  strophes  (8 +  6+  8  +  6  + 8)  announcement 
is  made  of  absolute  destruction.  The  movement  is  trimeter,  with  occasional 
dimeters  and  tetrameters.  Strophe  1  contrasts  the  honored  Israel  of  the  past 
with  the  fallen  Israel  of  the  present,  all  on  account  of  faithlessness  to  Yahweh 
(vs.1- **•*).  Strophe  2  presents  a  picture  of  destruction,  —  an  utter  vanishing 
away,  consequent  on  Israel’s  apostasy  (vs.,c*8).  Strophe  3  contrasts  Yah weh’s 
love  and  care,  as  manifested  in  their  past  history,  with  their  ungrateful  atti¬ 
tude  of  neglect  and  forgetfulness  in  degree  proportionate  to  the  blessings 
granted  them  (vs.4- 5- 6).  Strophe  4  presents  a  second  picture  of  destruction  — 
a  horrible  devouring,  as  of  wild  beasts  (vs.7- 8).  Strophe  5  announces  sternly 
that  no  deliverance  will  be  possible,  since  no  leaders  will  remain  to  guide 
them  (vs.9-11).  No  important  modifications  of  the  text  are  involved  in  this 
arrangement 

I.  0313]  B  /card  rbv  Myo*  =  njnp;  similarly ’A. —  nm]  0  Jure it  ut par  a 
=  npn,  or,  better,  m  (Aramaic)  in  pi.  (Vol.) ;  2.,  0.  rpbfiop;  *A.  4>pbctjp; 
5b  Joel  ^J$  =  nrnwith  'ah  as  subj.  (Seb.).  Gr.  pdm(?).  Oort  {TAT,  and 
Em.)  and  Val.  njn.  Hal.  nnn.  —  «w]  Sb  looio  =  [run] ion  mrj  (Seb.); 
similarly  ®.  Read,  with  Sb  and  Oort,  win  (so  We.,  Gr.,  Val.,  GAS.,  Now., 
Oet.).  Oort  (£m.)and  Marti,  ntyj —  inn]  Gr.  nvi(?). —  dpioi]  0  teal  tOrro 
afrrd  =  DD'tro  (Vol.).  —  peo]  Gr.  dido.  —  8.  npy]  6  om.  —  ojopd]  B  tear 
tltcdpa ;  V  quasi similitudincm  ;  Sb  =  DPU3P3  (Seb.);  cf.  W*  One 

cod.  of  de  R.  opjiapa.  Oort  (  Th  T.  and  Em.)t  foil.  B,  p^dp?  (so  Gu.,  Loft)  or 
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n'jana.  Ew.  onjana  (»o  Gr.,  GAS.,  Oet.,  Now.*).  Hal.  n^ara.  Read,  with 
We.,  Val.,  Now.1,  on^orr.  —  nSa]  0  avrrrrtXeapJra  =  n^a;  *  om.  Several 
codd.  of  Kenn.  and  de  R.  tSr,  and  6  codd.  of  Kenn.  oSa  (so  Loft,  HaL).— 
onS]  0  joins  with  preceding.  Read,  with  Sta.  ( ZAIV III.  12;  so  Brill, 
Jahrb.  f  jtid.  Gesch.  t u  Lit.  (1883);  Gr.),  O'n^K,  or,  with  Now.  and  \Ye.\ 
insert  O'pSm  before  onS.  — 'nar]  0  Ofoart  =  maT;  2.  6vai da-are;  U  immdau. 
*r  is  perhaps  a  fragment  of  an  original  line,  O'pb^  D'na'r  oj:  (v.t.).  Gr. 

Ru.  'nar,  to  be  taken  with  onoM,  which  is  to  be  rendered,  they  assign. — rw] 
Duhm  (  Theol.  132),  op(?).—»  pp«n]  0  inX^Xolwaatp,  with  M?  as  subj.;  proba¬ 
bly  derived  from  pn Iff  (Vol.);  U  odor antes;  6.  wpoaicv revere;  * 

—  8.  npD']  Oort,  Pj?b'  (so  Gr.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  naPKD]  0  drb^anpvtit 
=  na^MD  (Vol.) ;  *A.  4r6  narapdirrov ;  *  ^O.  —  4.  Tn^3  FoU.  this 

0  inserts :  *'  the  one  establishing  the  heavens  and  creating  the  earth,  whose 
hands  created  all  the  host  of  the  heavens,  and  I  did  not  show  them  to  thee  ia 
order  that  thou  mightest  follow  after  them;  and  I  led  thee,”  etc.  On  basis  of 
6  and*  insert  I'Pimn  ps>k;  cf.  Oort  (Aw.),  who  inserts  I'n^pri  (cf.  1210).— 

5.  vnjn']  Read,  with  61,  iiroljxaivhv  <re,  VP'jn  (so  *,  Seb.,  We.,  Gr.,  Gu.,  Loft, 

GAS.,  Marti);  cf.  ®.  —  r>K3]  Now.  and  Oet.  insert  I'P'jn  before  to.— 
ma«Sp]  3  doiK^rtp ;  JJ  solitudinis ;  *  |iSlU  |1>  “  a  double  rendering, 

the  latter  being  a  gloss  from  the  Alexandrine  transl.”  (Seb.).  Gr.  P'Kjn.— 

6.  DP'jnoa]  3  nard  rdr  vopdt  (2.  sg.)  airrQv;  *  Oort  (TAT. 

and  Aw.),  DP'jnc,  joining  it  with  v.6.  We.,  Now.,  and  Marti,  OPijna.  Gr. 
OP'jnna.  Hal.  op^p  'Da. —  i?ac>]  *  om.;  0  eh  TXeaporijp.  Read,  with  Oort, 
£>afr  (cf.  0) ;  Oort  offers  an  alternative,  jratrS.  —  oaS]  0  pi.  —  7.  'run]  0 
tffofuu  =  rvnio  (so  also  We.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Gr.  and  GAS.  'Pin.  —  -nett] 
Read,  with  0,  ’  Aatrvplwp,  -wtfht  (so  *1J,  We.,  Val.,  Now.,  Oet.).  BrfiU,  Gr., 
Meinhold,  Now.2,  and  Marti,  -tptfM  (cf.  Je.  56).  Hal.  d*vmtk.  —  8.  Sw]  Oort, 
foil.  0  and  U,  nSiasr.  —  a^am]  3  teal  Kara<pdyorrai  afrrofa  =  (so  also 
Oort,  Th  T.  and  Aw.;  Gu.,  Now.,  Marti).  *  ^oapo  =  o^atoi  or  cS?*o  (Seb.), 
with  K'aS  as  subj.  — dp]  Meinhold,  Now.2,  and  Marti  om.  —  maSa]  3  asdp** 
dpv/juov  =  koS?  (Aramaicizing,  Cappellus),  or  ma1?  (Schleusner),  or  an'ca  (so 
also  Oort,  Th  T.  and  Aw. ;  Gu.,  Now.),  or  pjp  n'ca  (Oet.,  Marti) ;  *  om.  a.— 
9.  One  cod.  of  de  R.  om.  v.2.  —  "jprw>]  Read,  with  0,  rj  dtaQOopq.  *ov,  yrff 
(so  GAS.);  U  perditio  tua ;  *  Val.  (so  Gu.,  NownjOet, 

Hal.,  Marti).  Gr.  *]pnra.  — *p?j?a  'a  'a]  One  cod.  of  Kenn.  om.  'a.  6  rli 

Pori$ij<rci  =  [l]p?r  'D  (so  also  Oort,  ThT.  and  Aw.;  Gr.,  Val.,  Gu.,  GAS, 
Now.).  Read,  with  *,  oILo,  rprya  'r,  cf.  Ps.  1187  (so  also  Seb., 

Scholz,  Dr.  Exp .  3d  ser.  V.  260  f.;  Hal.),  'a  may  be  taken  as  a  remnant  of 
'd:k  (cf.  Now.).  Oet.  tppiya  'D  (cf.  Marti,  tprpa  id  'a).  — 10.  \pk]  Read,  with 
0*,  ri'K  (so  most  comm.).  —  ton*]  0  ovrot. —  *733]  *  =  ^ai  (so  also  Houtsnra, 
We.:  Oort,  ThT.  and  Aw.;  Val.,  Gu.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  1,  et  in 
omnibus.  Gr.  Vac.  —  -|n?]  Gr.  y^s.  Houtsma,  yyr  (so  Oort,  Th  T.  snd 
Aw.;  We.,  Val.,  Gu.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  0  xptrdrw  tt 

=  (Vol.);  *  sg.;  so  Arab,  and  some  codd.  of  de  R.  Read,  with 
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Houtsma,  rpostfM  (so  Oort,  Th T.  and  Em.;  We.,  Ga.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Marti). 
Val.  and  Oet.  qwew.  Gr.  Hal  transposes  to  precede  in;  Saa. 

—  mow  up*]  B  ^e|o  =  mem  udd  hSmv  (Seb.).  —  onen] 

€li5®  =  sg.  — 11.  idk]  6  Kal  tSuica  (  =  tnm);  so  &. —  npro]  B  =  VHjpm; 
%,  et  habuisti.  —  'may]]  %  in  impetu  tuo. 

XIII.  1.  When  Ephraim  used  to  speak ,  men  trembled ]  The 
many  interpretations  of  this  line  may  be  classified  in  three  lists : 
(i)  Those  which  make  nm  an  apodosis,  following  the  tem¬ 
poral  clause  expressed  by  an  infinitive  with  a  preposition,  “  When 
Ephraim  spoke  (or  used  to  speak,  referring  to  the  time  of 
Ephraim’s  prosperity,  eg.  in  the  time  of  the  judges  ♦),  there 
was  trembling,”  f  *.*.  respect  for  him,  reverence  in  his  pres¬ 
ence;  cf.  Is.  52“  (2)  Those  in  which  nm  as  an  infinitive  or 

participle  (nrh)  is  made  to  modify  the  infinitive  “Q*T  as  an 
object  or  adverbial  accusative,  the  next  line  serving  as  apodo¬ 
sis.  Here  belong  the  renderings  :  “  When  Ephraim  spake  stam¬ 
meringly,”  X  or  “  spake  confusion,  ambiguously,  etc.”  §  (i.e.  when 
Jeroboam  introduced  the  calf- worship) ;  “when  Ephraim  spake 
trembling  ”  ||  (i.e.  humbly) ;  “  when  Ephraim  spake  of  revolt  ”  T 
(i.e.  alarm,  uproar,  the  opposite  of  tDibv).  (3)  Those  in  which 
change  of  text  has  been  suggested  for  nm  ( v.s.)f  eg.  “judg¬ 
ment,”  or  “decree,”  ##  “ truth,” ff  “knowledge,”  H  “terror.”  §§ 
Nowack’s  statement  that  (1)  is  grammatically  impossible,  and 
is  devoid  of  good  meaning,  is  too  strong.  It  furnishes  a  fair 
meaning,  and,  although  unusual,  is  permissible ;  cf.  Gn.  47  (if 
Ditto  be  correct ;  cf.  Gunkel).  —  He  was  a  prince  in  Israel ]  Read¬ 
ing  m M  for  Kto3  of  UK®.  By  some  this  is  made  (v.s.)  the  apodb- 
sis  of  the  preceding  line,  eg.  “  when  he  exalted  himself  in  Israel  ” 
(i.e.  made  effort  to  get  the  ascendancy ;  ||||  or,  “they  rose  to  the 
exalted  position  which  their  prophet-ancestors  foreshadowed,”  cf. 
Gn.  492M8irf)  ;  by  others,  as  a  parallel  line,  whether  used  in  the 
good  ###  or  bad  ttt  sense.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  clear  that  these 
lines,  in  contrast  with  the  following  (cf.  nnu,  v.2),  describe  Ephraim 

•  Hi.  f  Cal.,  Bauer,  Hi.,  Sim.,  Or.,  GAS..  Marti.  X  Mich.  }  Ma. 

|]  Pococke,  Pu. ;  cf.  Che.  “when  the  Ephraimites  in  trembling  accents  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  divine  call  (a16),  etc." 

H  Ew.  ft  Gr.  §$  Hal.  HH  Che.  ttt  Ma.,  Ew. 

« 6.  XX  Oort.  lifl  Hi.  w  Or. 
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in  the  glory  of  his  past,  before  his  fall,  —  a  time  when  he  needed 
only  to  speak  to  produce  awe  among  his  fellow-tribes,  —  when  he 
stood  highest  in  the  nation,  the  prince.  This,  in  the  prophet’s 
mind,  was  either  in  the  days  of  the  judges  (Ju.  8ie  121),  or  in 
those  of  Jeroboam  I.  when  the  people  took  a  retrograde  step  in 
religion;  or  he  refers  more  indefinitely  to  the  general  position 
always  occupied  in  the  past  by  Ephraim,  as  shown  in  its  furnishing 
leaders  like  Joshua  and  in  its  acknowledged  supremacy  through¬ 
out  its  history.  —  Then  he  became  guilty  through  Baal \  and  died ] 
On  WK,  cf.  io2.  Ephraim  became  guilty  through  accepting  Baal- 
ideas,  and  thus  contaminating  the  purer  form  of  his  earlier  reli¬ 
gion.  This  corruption  came  about  when,  giving  no  heed  to  the 
spiritual  conceptions  of  the  prophets,  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  realistic  worship  of  Yahweh  in  accordance  with  rites  borrowed 
from  their  Canaanitish  neighbors  (218-16).  He  died,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  in  so  far  as  it  concerned  his  place  in  the  progress 
of  religious  thought  (cf.  Pr.  918  1  Tim.  5*).  Each  step  in  this 
direction  was  a  step  nearer  death  as  a  nation.  Ephraim,  in 
Hosea's  time,  had  been  dying  for  a  long  time.  The  moment  of 
actual  death  was  now  not  far  distant.  Such  was  early  Israel  and 
later  Israel.  —  2.  And  now  they  continue  to  sin]  The  Israel  of  the 
prophet's  time  is  no  better ;  they,  too,  sin ;  in  fact,  they  continue 
to  sin ;  they  keep  up  the  national  retrogression.  And  then  the 
prophet  gives  in  detail  the  several  actions  which  constitute  this 
sin.  Two  quite  distinct  cults  are  here  treated  as  one,  the  Baal- 
cult  and  the  image-cult.  —  And  they  make  for  themselves  molten 
gods  from  their  silver]  As  early  as  in  the  smaller  book  of  the 
Covenant  (Ex.  3417)  there  had  been  prohibition  of  the  “  molten 
gods.”  In  Isaiah's  time  (2*)  the  land  came  to  be  full  of  idols, 
and,  in  the  later  days  of  Isaiah,  Hezekiah  (2  K.  184)  undertook  to 
root  them  out.  The  history  of  the  relation  of  the  prophets  and 
sages  to  the  image  worship  is  a  most  interesting  one.  This  pas¬ 
sage  is  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  long  list  of  such  utterances.*  It 
is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the  stage  of  image  worship  in 


*  Cf.  George  F.  Moore,  arts,  on  "  Idol M  and  M  Idolatry  and  Primitive  Religion," 
EB.  2146-58 ;  P.  Scholz,  Gdtxendienst  und  Zauberwesen  bet  den  alien  Hebrient  tad 
den  benachbarten  Vblkem  (1877)  ;  Baudissin,  Studien  tur  Bern.  Ret.  I.  84 ;  WRS. 
Sent .  204. 
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the  development  of  religion  is  a  late  one.  With  the  attitude 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets  towards  image  worship,  and  the  actual 
historical  results  of  that  attitude,  may  be  compared  the  similar 
attitude  of  the  earliest  Greek  philosophers,  together  with  the  lack 
of  any  such  results.*  —  Idols  according  to  their  own  model ]  Read¬ 
ing  DTfliaro.  JH8T  “  understanding,”  if  retained,  must  be  under¬ 
stood  as  used  sarcastically.  &,  “  according  to  their  figure,”  and 
<92J(£  favor  the  rendering  adopted  above.  Other  readings  (v.s.) 
vary  but  slightly.  —  Smiths'  work ,  all  of  it]  This  is  the  point  of 
real  importance;  there  is  nothing  divine  about  it;  the  whole 
affair  is  human.t  —  To  such  they  say :  O  God ]  D'nbK  is  to  be 
read  either  as  a  substitute  J  for  mb,  or  directly  before  &T *?.§ 
This  seems  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  TDK,  and  is 
justified  by  the  similarity  of  the  letters  in  orb  and  DTI^K. 
Others  reach  the  same  result  by  allowing  DnDK  to  stand  with¬ 
out  an  object  (cf.  Ps.  45)  ;  eg.  “  to  such  they  speak !  ”  ||  while 
ordinarily  these  words  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clause:  eg.  "to  even  these  speak  men  who  sacrifice, 
etc.,”f  or  “  they  say  to  one  another  while  they  sacrifice,  etc.”** 
This  statement  concerning  the  ascription  of  deity  to  human  handi¬ 
work  is  the  climax  in  the  prophet’s  representation  of  Ephraim’s 
sin.  What,  indeed,  could  be  more  heinous?  With  this  the  stro¬ 
phe  closes.  Those  interpretations  which  join  with  this  line  those 
that  follow  fail  to  show  a  correct  understanding  of  the  logical 
structure  of  the  piece.  —  With  a  people  sacrificing  to  demons] 
fH<£  is  impossible.  Since  ppET  D'bau  DTK  furnishes  an  admirable 
meaning,  and  complies  with  the  demands  of  the  measure,  it  is  to 
be  accepted.!  t  This  leaves  VDT  as  the  only  fragment  of  a  com¬ 
plete  line  requiring  three  words.  The  meaning  of  this  last  line 
must  have  been  synonymous  with  that  of  the  line  beginning  with 
DTK.  In  view  of  the  parallelism  thus  required,  and  of  1 211,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  suggest  O'nvb  DTD?  DB.  It  was  easy  for  DU  to  have  dropped 
out  when  note  is  made  of  the  several  preceding  words,  ending  in 
0*_  and  D.T_  ;  furthermore,  DTP*?  precedes  a  word  not  dissimilar 
in  form,  DTK.  Perhaps  little  can  be  said  for  this  conjecture,  but 

•  Welcker,  Gruchisckc  Gutter lehr e%  II.  114  C 

t  Marti  om.  the  phrase  . . .  odddd  as  a  later  substitute  for  the  original  text. 

x  Sta.,  Broil,  Gr.  §  We.,  Now.  I  Che.,  GAS.  lEw.  •*  Cal.  ftSoRu. 
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certainly  as  much  as  for  the  many  efforts  hitherto  made  to  meet 
the  difficulties  in  this  passage.  Some  of  these  are:  (i)  “they 
say  to  one  another,  sacrifices  of  men,  let  them  kiss,  etc. ;  ”  *  />. 
the  absurdity  of  sacrificing  men  and  worshipping  calves  is  derided 

(2)  “Those  among  men  who  sacrifice,  let  them  kiss  the  calves,”! 
this  construction  being  similar  to  that  found  in  Is.  2919  Jb.  31 27  Mi.  5* 
x  K.  1918.  In  the  latter  case,  the  emphasis  rests  upon  the  absurdity 
involved  in  human  beings  paying  homage  to  calves.  Ewald's  con¬ 
nection  of  these  words  with  those  preceding  is  interesting ;  viz.  to 
even  these  speak  men  who ,  etc. ;  cf.  also  KeiPs  discussion.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  first  of  these  general  interpretations,  it  is  to  be  said 
that  (a)  calf-worship  and  human  sacrifice  were  never  combined; 

(3)  human  sacrifice  did  not  exist  in  Israel  until  much  later  than 
Hosea’s  time,  J  viz.  that  of  Ahaz ;  (r)  this  erroneous  interpretation 
originated  with  @,  and  has  influenced  commentators  up  to  modem 
times ;  ( d )  the  prophet  would  hardly  have  treated  human  sacri¬ 
fice  in  such  a  fashion.  Concerning  the  second  interpretation,  it 
is  to  be  said  that  (a)  the  passages  cited  are  not  satisfactory 
analogies,  and  (3)  the  awkwardness  of  the  expression,  thus  inter¬ 
preted,  is  very  great.  §  Concerning  both  interpretations,  it  may 
be  said  that  (a)  no  adequate  sense  is  conveyed ;  (3)  the  paral¬ 
lelism,  elsewhere  scrupulously  observed,  is  ignored ;  (e)  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  strophic  structure  are  not  met  (cf.  Ruben  and 
Duhm  ;  v.s.).  jj  —  With  men  kissing  calves']  A  second  circumstan¬ 
tial  clause  strictly  parallel  with  the  preceding  one.  For  various 
interpretations,  vj.  The  kiss  was  a  token  of  homage  or  adora¬ 
tion,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  case  of  kings  (Ps.  2“),  and,  as  here, 
idols  (1  K.  1918  Jb.  3 127). If  From  the  last  passage,  we  learn  that 
it  was  customary  to  kiss  the  hand  towards  the  idol. — 3.  There¬ 
fore  they  shall  be  like  the  morning  cloud \  and  like  the  dew  that 
early  passes  away]  A  repetition,  word  for  word,  of  645  (v.s.)f  but 


*  V,  Rashi,  Theod.,  Jer.,  Cal.,  Mich.,  Stuck,  SchrtJ.,  Urob.,  Hi.,  Wfl.,  BOB. 
f  X>,  AV.,  RV.,  Ki.,  Marck,  Ma.,  Ros.,  Mau.,  Eich.,  Ew.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  Ke.,Cbe., 
GAS.,  We.,  Now. 

X  On  human  sacrifice,  v.  Kamphausen,  Das  VerkdJtnis  d.  Mtnschenopfers  t.  isr. 
Rel. ;  on  Molech-worship,  v.  arts.  "  Molech  "  in  DB.  and  EB.  §  Cf.  Or. 

||  Cf.  Marti's  suggestion  to  (1)  om.  *dk  onS  D'n*?K  as  a  gloss,  thus  leaving  S"1 
in*  tot,  they  are  sacrificers  of  men ,  as  the  original  text ;  or  (a)  point  U- 

they  are  Amorites ,  sacrificers  of  men.  H  Cf.  We,  S/C.  111.  105. 
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this  is  no  ground  for  omitting  it  here,  as  is  done  by  Nowack. 
The  quadruple  figure  (cf.  the  following)  is  very  striking.  These 
lines,  moreover,  are  demanded  to  complete  the  structure  of  the 
strophe.  —  Like  the  chaff  which  whirleth  up  from  the  threshing- 
floor ]  Cf.  Is.  i7u4ilaf*  Ps.  i4.  The  threshing-floor  was  usually 
situated  on  an  eminence  which  the  wind  would  easily  strike  (cf. 
i  S.  1922  (@)  2  S.  241*  2  Ch.  31).*  The  active  form,  fHJ I 
is  satisfactory,  and  need  not  be  changed  to  the  passive  (z/.j.). 
—  And  like  smoke  from  the  window ]  rqn R,  used  of  the  win¬ 
dows  of  heaven,  whence  comes  rain  (Gn.  711  2  K.  7s19  Mai.  310), 
occurs  also  of  the  openings  of  a  dove-cote  (Is.  608),  of  the  eyes 
(Ec.  12*)  ;  and  here,  of  the  latticed  opening  or  window  through 
which  smoke  escapes.  The  comparison  is  not  found  elsewhere. 
The  strophe,  as  a  whole,  is  very  strong.  This  people,  sacrificing 
to  demons  and  kissing  calves,  shall  become  nothing,  just  like  the 
cloud,  the  dew,  the  chaff,  and  the  smoke.  —  4.  And  it  was  /,  the 
Lord  thy  God ’  who  brought  thee  up  from  the  land  of  Egypt]  i.e.  I 
do  not  forget,  in  thus  threatening  total  extinction,  that  it  was  I 
who  brought  them  into  existence  as  a  nation.  For  other  refer¬ 
ences  among  the  prophets  to  the  Egyptian  residence,  cf.  2 15  9* 
1 11  Am.  210  31  97  Mi.  64  Is.  ioM  n16,  etc.  Who  brought  thee  up  is 
from  SS  and  @.  @  inserts  much  additional  material  after  thy  God 
(v.s.). —  And  a  god  besides  me  thou  knowest  not]  Cf.  Dt.  32“. 
The  meaning  becomes  clearer  from  the  parallel  line ;  it  is  God 
as  saviour,  deliverer,  that  is  meant;  *>.  Israel  has  received 
no  favors  from  any  other  god.  It  may  not  be  assumed  that 
Hosea  believed  in  the  existence  of  only  one  God.  At  all  events, 
this  expression  does  not  show  this.  He  says,  however,  that  no 
other  god  has  exerted  his  power  on  behalf  of  Israel.  —  Nor  has 
there  been  a  saviour  except  me]  A  poetic  parallel  of  the  preceding 
line.  —  5.  It  was  I  who  shepherded  thee  in  the  wilderness]  This 
reading  follows  &  and  S  (p.j.)  .  It  was  I  who  knew  thee  (cf.  Am.  3* 
Is.  58s  Na.  i7  Ps.  7311  1448)  is  a  common  expression  =  show  favor, 
cf.  Ps.  i6;  but  its  use  of  Israel  in  the  preceding  line  seems  to 
justify  this  slight  change  of  text.  This,  too,  seems  to  be  presup¬ 
posed  in  v.6.  Nowack  allows  I  knew  thee  to  remain  in  this  line, 


*  Cf.  Now.  Arch.  I.  23a;  Bens.  Arch.  209;  DB.  I.  50;  SB.  83 U 
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and  supplies,  for  the  sake  of  the  parallel,  I  shepherded  thee ,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  line.  —  In  the  land  of  drought ]  Cf.  Dt.  8*. 
ITQKbn,  drought ,  occurs  only  here  (».«.) .  —  6.  ( But )  when  they  fed, 
they  filled  themselves  full]  This  reading  connects  ITOtf  (for  VS) 
with  the  preceding  verb,  as  a  strengthening  infinitive  absolute.  So 
bounteous  was  the  supply  furnished  that  Israel,  although  filling 
himself  to  the  full,  failed  to  recognize  the  source  of  the  supply 
(28  47  io1;  cf.  Dt.  8llf*  31s0  3215 18).  This  is  expressed  most 
pathetically  in  the  next  line  :  And  their  heart  was  lifted  up;  con¬ 
sequently  they  forgot  me]  The  history  is  thus  epitomized  of  the 
evil  results  which  often  flow  from  prosperity ;  *  cf.  814  Is.  17* 
—  7.  And  so  I  will  be  to  them  like  a  lion]  Because  they  hare 
forgotten  me  in  the  pride  of  their  heart,  I  will  treat  them  as 
a  lion  treats  his  prey;  cf.,  for  a  similar  expression,  514.  Some 
prefer  to  render  I  have  become ,  with  reference  t<*  the  fact  that 
the  punishment  has  already  been  inflicted  (78-10),  but  @  has  the 
future ;  the  imperfect  with  waw  consecutive  may  =  prophetic 
perfect,  or  the  word  may  be  pointed  (v.s.)  rrn#\  — Like  a  leop¬ 
ard  on  the  way  to  Assyria]  If  “WK  is  pointed  as  in  jfHSC,  Yahweh 
is  represented  as  concealed  upon  the  way,  ready  to  jump  or  leap 
upon  f  (cf.  Je.  5*  but  this  is  doubtful  {)  the  passing  traveller.5 
According  to  <®S  and  F,  some  Mss.  and  certain  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  (»./.),  the  word  should  be  pointed  ntf*,  and  be 
rendered  "  to  Assyria.”  ||  Cheyne’s  objection  to  this  translation, 
that  “  the  prophet  has  now  to  deal  with  the  disease  itself,  not  with 
a  mere  symptom,”  seems  hardly  to  meet  the  case.  With  “  on  the 
way  to  Assyria  ”  may  be  compared  the  more  common  treatment 
of  nasff  Tn  (6®).  The  strongest  argument  for  treating  "rou  as  a 
verb  is  the  parallelism ;  but  (v.s.)  the  meaning  required  here  is 
hardly  to  be  derived  from  "W,  and  besides,  Dtf  (v.8)  seems  to 
require  something  more  definite  than  yn  —  8.  /  will  fall 
upon  them  like  a  bear  robbed  of  its  young]  Cf.  La.  3 10  2  S.  17*.— 
And  will  tear  the  enclosure  of  their  hearts]  i.e.  the  breast. — And 
there  I  will  devour  them  like  a  lion]  v.s .  for  the  various  sugges¬ 
tions  for  @.  Evidently  the  line  was  treated  by  <5  like  the  following 


*  Marti  om. as  a  gloss.  t  Cf.  Giesebrecht  and  Duhm  in  loc . 

t  So  GAS.  I.  p.  305,  note  4.  $  So  Ew.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Or„  GAS*. 

||  So  Stuck,  Hi.,  We.,  Val.,  Now.,  Oet. ;  cf.  de  Rossi's  Mss.  (16). 
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line, "  and  lions  shall  devour  them/’  the  personal  “  I  ”  being  aban¬ 
doned.  —  While  wild  beasts  tear  them ]  A  circumstantial  clause.  — 
9.  I  am  thy  destruction ,  O  Israel.  Yea ,  who  is  thy  help  ?~\  This 
reading  is  gained  by  two  slight  changes  in  the  text  ( v.s .).  “]nnw 
may  be  pointed  so  as  to  be  read  as  perfect  3d  masc.  “  he  has 
destroyed  thee ”;  *  or  perfect  1st  sg.  “  I  have  destroyed  thee,”  or 
“  I  destroy  thee.”  t  It  has  also  been  taken  as  a  noun  with  2d 
person  suffix  “  thy  destruction  =  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself,”  J  or 
with  the  following  ^  as  a  remnant  of  '23R  (cf.  Nowack),  “I  am 
thy  destruction.”  Still  another  group  of  interpreters  have  made 
the  following  clause  the  subject ;  §  viz.  “  it  has  destroyed  thee,  that 
(thou  art)  against  me,  etc.”  ( v.i .).  According  to  Kimchi  it  is 
the  calf  which  has  wrought  the  destruction.  Upon  the  whole,  the 

1  st  person  is  to  be  preferred  as  continuing  the  person  already  in 
use.  The  perfect  is  prophetic.  The  logical  relationship  of  this 
clause  is  thus  clear :  when  I  destroy  thee,  as  I  am  now  about  to 
do,  who  then  is  to  be  thy  help?  Ofi  for  '2;  vj.).  ?2  may  be 
taken  (v.s.)  for  "23K,  or  as  the  particle  of  asseveration,  yea ,  then  ; 
<8  and  Sb  are  so  clear  on  this  reading  that  we  may  not  doubt  it.|| 
Oettli’s  pointing  yp,  “thy  helper,”  does  not  affect  the  sense. 

2  =  “  in  the  capacity  of  ”  or  “  in  the  character  of,”  the  so-called  2 
essentiae.%  EwakTs  translation,  “that  (thou)  to  me,  (i.e.  to  thy 
help  !)  becomest  unfaithful  ”  (these  last  words  to  be  supplied,  the 
abruptness  being  attributed  to  the  “  laboring  voice,  interrupted  by 
sobs”),  is  an  interesting  but  ineffectual  effort  toward  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  this  sentence.  The  verse,  as  read  above,  is  strictly 
in  accord  with  the  context.  Who  is  to  help  thee  ?  (cf.  Ex.  184 : 
for  the  God  of  my  father  was  my  help,  lit.  was  in  or  as  my  help). 
No  one.  — 10.  Where  is  thy  king  now  /]  Reading  ,TK  for  \1K 
(z>..r.).**  The  renderings,  “  I  will  be  thy  king,”  ff  “  Woe  to  thy 
king,”  %  l  do  not  accord  with  what  follows.  The  question  calls  for 
a  negative  answer;  this,  however,  does  not  mean  that  Israel’s 


*  Cal.,  Che.,  GAS.  +  S>,  Bauer,  Now.,  Oet.,  Hal.  J  Hd. 

$  Hi.,  Ew.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Or.,  RV. 

||  Dr.  {Exp.  3d  ser.  V.  260  f.)  points  out  in  detail  the  difficulties  of  this  passage, 
and  translates :  “  Thou  art  destroyed,  O  Israel,  for  who  is  there  as  thy  help  ?  M 
H  Cf.  De.  on  Ps.  35a.  **  Pococke,  Ew.,  Hi.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Or.,  et  al. 

ft  Cal.  Xt  Ma. 
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kings  have  passed  away,  that  kings  no  longer  sit  upon  the  throne; 
but  rather  that  they  are  powerless  to  help.  On  KICK,  v.i.  —  Tut 
he  may  save  thee ]  This  is  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  closes  the  first  line.  The  accentuation  in  jUl  is 
wrong.  —  Or  all  thy  princes  that  they  may  rule  thee  /]  This  line, 
following  Houtsma  (v.s.)9  is  the  poetic  equivalent  of  the  preceding, 
matching  it  in  every  particular.  —  Those  of  whom  thou  hast  said] 
At  different  times  in  the  history  of  the  northern  kingdom  when  net 
dynasties  were  established.*  —  Give  me  kings  and  princes ]  Other 
passages  in  which  Hosea  refers  to  the  kings  are  j31L  8* 10  to4'  “t 
— 11.  I  give  thee  kings  in  my  anger ]  The  imperfect  here  is  fre¬ 
quentative  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  past ;  but  the  history  is 
still  in  progress. — And  I  take  them  away  in  my  wrath ]  The 
history  of  the  northern  dynasties  has  been  one  the  only  interpre¬ 
tation  of  which  must  mean  divine  displeasure.  Israel’s  experiment 
had  proven  to  be  a  failure.  "  Indulged  self-will  brought  with  it 
its  own  punishment,  —  hardening  of  the  heart  in  apostasy.  Thus 
our  passage  seems  to  mediate  between  the  two  different  views  of 
Jeroboam’s  act  presented  in  i11  and  i  K.  1 125^3®.  In  one  sense 
Yahweh  *  gave  ’ ;  in  another  he  *  gave  not.’  ”  J 

l.a]=  quum ,  3  =  quart  do,  in  expressions  of  time;  GK.  164^;  Ko.  401  h-*. 
The  inf.  here  refers  to  the  past;  Ko.  216.  —  nn]  For  form,  cf.  prn,  Jb.  6**; 
Lag.  BN.  173  ;  Ko.  II.  i.  p.  68  ;  Sta.  §  199  b ;  Barth,  NB.  7  b ;  Ew.8  p.  384; 
No.  Mand.  Gramm,  p.  116.  Cognate  words  are:  Aram.  =  trembling, 

Arab.  MS  =  trembling ;  on  =  terror,  Je.  49s4.  —  2.  lDOr]  Although  sep¬ 
arated  from  1  by  nny,  the  force  of 1  really  continues ;  H.  24,  3  b ;  Ko.  368 1— 
on*?]  With  reflex,  force,  Ko.  28;  GK.  135  1.  —  H3Dp]  From  fDi  =  pour  out; 
hence  'D  =  molten  metal ,  molten  image.  —  0J13P3]  So  JRQT;  on  form,  GK.  9*  f, 
Ew.8  p.  645.  For  similar  interchanges  of  3  and  r,  Ko.  330  o .  —  0'3S>]  Ond.f. 
in  3,  GK.  93  ee.  —  ."63]  QM,  'hi;  perhaps  referring  to  nsor,  or  o^r,  refer¬ 
ring  to  0'3x>,  should  be  adopted  ( v.s .).  —  onS]  Refers  logically  to  row,  but 
grammatically  to  Ko.  3491.  —  D'pdk]  For  cases  in  which  pc*  if  used 
absolutely,  i.e.  without  an  obj.,  cf.  Gn.  4®  Ex.  192*.  —  ^ror]  Explained  by 
GK.  128  /  as  a  gen.  of  genus  ;  by  Ko.  337  </as  an  appositions!  gen.;  but  vs. 
—  8.  0'3B^c]  On  subordination  of  ptep.,  GK.  120^;  treated  as  ptcp.circ.cL 
by  Ko.  412  c.  —  4.  'nSv]  Lit.  =  with  the  removal  of;  cf.  2  S.  7a  Ps.  iP* 


*  Marti  om.  this  and  foil,  clause  as  a  gloss. 

f  On  the  relation  of  i  S.  as  the  basis  of  this,  cl  Sellin,  BeitrSge.  11. 18$. 
J  Che.  in  loc. 
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Is.  45*  *  64*.  On  the  obsolete  ending  v  (cf.  'nSa),  cf.  GK.  go  m. — 
6.  niawSr]  Only  here;  pi  intens.;  GK.  124*;  K6.  348a. — 6.  mync]  Ver¬ 
bal  noun  =  inf.;  K5.  233  d.  —  lyacm]  1  cons,  marks  apodosis,  in  continuation 
of  an  inf.  cstr.;  K6.  366  h .  —  uvw]  On  -  in  stative  vb.,  GK.  43  a.  —  7.  >03] 
On  poetical  form,  GK.  103  k.  —  8.  an]  On  gender,  cf.  GK.  122*;  K6.  247  A, 

and  253  a;  contra ,  Ew.8  $  175a.  —  K'aS]  Cf.  Assyr.  labbu;  Arab.  S»xJ; 
Lag.  BN  93;  Erman,  ZD  MG .  XLVI.  113;  Hommel,  Saugethiere ,  288  f. — 
9.  *a]  On  its  function  as  connecting  protasis  and  apod.,  cf.  K6.  415/.  —  o] 
=  'D ;  on  confusion  of  a  and  c,  K6.  330  m.  —  10.  kick]  Renders  question 
more  vivid;  GK.  150/;  K6.  353  s.  — 11.  iSd]  On  frequency  of  collective 
usage,  GK.  123;  K6.  254.  —  npm]  The  impf.  with  simple  1  to  express  the 
frequentative  idea. 

§  18.  Ephraim  condemned  to  Sheol.  i318-16.  Ephraim’s  sin 
is  complete ;  judgment  approaches,  but  he  is  unprepared ;  he 
cannot  escape  from  the  calamity  which  is  bearing  down  upon  him. 
Shall  I,  now,  rescue  him  from  this  certain  death?  No  !  it  is  too 
late ;  let  Sheol’s  plagues  attack  him.  I  will  no  more  show  com¬ 
passion.  To  Ephraim,  although  heretofore  fruitful,  an  east  wind 
will  bring  drought  and  death ;  all  precious  things  shall  be  carried 
away  by  the  foreign  invader.  Samaria  must  suffer  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  rebellion  against  Yahweh,  viz.,  sword  and  horrible 
destruction. 

This  section  bears  all  the  marks  of  unity,  and  is  taken  as  a  separate 
address  by  many  modern  commentators  (eg.  We.,  Now.,  Marti).  Some,  on 
the  other  hand,  connect  it  closely  with  I3l-U  (Ew.,  Or.,  Che.,  GAS.).  It  is 
true  the  general  subject  is  the  same,  but,  after  all,  this  is  the  subject  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  book.  There  are  four  strophes  of  trimeter  movement, 
with  6  4*  5  +  6  +  5  lines.  The  elegiac  measure  is  strongly  marked ;  while 
in  strophe  4  the  dimeter  is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  adaptation  to  the 
terrible  content  of  the  poem.  Strophe  I  announces  the  end,  the  judgment, 
and  the  collapse  of  Israel.  Strophe  2  pictures  a  momentary  reconsideration, 
which  results  in  a  reannouncement  more  direful  than  before.  Strophe  3  puts 
the  matter  in  a  more  exact  form,  destruction  by  drought,  by  foreign  invasion. 
Strophe  4  explains  that  it  is  on  account  of  Israel’s  sin,  viz.  rebellion,  that  the 
sword  and  war  will  blot  them  out  of  existence. 

12.  "ins]  0  <rv<TTpo<p)) v  (taken  as  obj.  of  npK,  v.u).  — 18.  Kin]  Now.  Kim 
(so  Marti).  —  odr  kS  p]  ®  vl6t  <rov  6  <pp6vifws ;  6  must  be  corrected  to  ob  (so 
Cappellus,  Schleusner,  Vol. ;  cf.  Oet.,  who  also  om.  <rov).  &  interprets  the  clause 
as  causal.  —  ry  '3]  0  om.  ny ;  ILSbYHL  =  nny  '3  (so  also  Scholz,  Seb.,  Gu.(?)). 
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Oort  (TAT.  and  Em,'),  r$D  (so  Gr.,  Now.,  Marti).  Oet.  Pya  HiL Pfi 

—  idjp]  Gr.  nap.  —  iaroa]  0  hovrrpipxj  =  F  in  contritione,  both  literal  cr 

etymological  renderings.  Gr.  and  Now.  iar?a.  HaL  cse^sa.  —  3'ja]  1, /fo¬ 
rum  tuorum .  Gr.  transposes  to  precede  hS  (cf.  2  K.  19*).  Now.  om.- 
14.  oifiw]  0  !>6<rofiat  xal,  "perhaps  0  read  D  as  i”  (Vol.).  —  vw]  Rod, 
with  0j$,  P’H  (so  Gr.);  ’A.,  2.  toopai;  0.  k  al  far  at;  so  F  ero. — *pr] 

Many  codd.  of  de  R.  have  sg.;  cf.  0,  0.  h  Slxrj  aov  =  nan  (Vol*  Loft.); 

P  P 

&  y  /oa|;  F  mors  tua.  Oet  Tjap.  Hal.  :yiai. —  iapp]  ®  rd  <c trrpow  rm  \ 
’A.  dtfyfiol  *ov;  2.  dxijdLa  aov;  0.  TcXtjyi)  <rov ;  IT  morsus  tuus ;  &  ^aJBtsal  — 
oro]  Hi.  om.  Gr.  D'cm  (cf.  n8).  HaL  orn. — 15.  pa]  Gardner,  py  (fan* 
tain).  Gr.  D':a  (?).  Read,  with  We.  paa  (so  Val.,  Now.,  Oet).  — O'na]  Oort 
(  Th  T.  and  Em.),  inw  (so  We.,  VaL,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Gr.  0'nni(?).  BDB. 
D'HK.  Gardner,  o^n.  Read,  with  We*  vw  O'D.  —  K'lfi']  0  diturreXet  =  nr 
(Schleusner,  Vol.;  so  also  Seb.,  Gr.);  so  F  dividet;  and  5b 
Kia']  0  br&Zet  =  K'3'  (Vol.;  so  also  Gr.),  with  i  as  subj.;  so  F;  similarly 
5T.  —  nSy]  0  hr*  odrrbv  =  l'ty;  so  Arab.;  5b  —  Bna']  0  dpafypam 

=  «”av  (so  Fj&,  We.,  Gr.,  Now*  Oet.,  Marti).  Read  rap.  —  nips]  0FS  pi- 

—  aim]  0  iZcprjfxuxre  i  =  a'*yv;  so  F  dt so  la  bit  (so  also  We*  Gr*  Now*  Marti). 

—  U'j?D]  BSb  pi.  —  IDS”]  0  Kara£iipavei,  probably  a  misreading  for  xara^Ml, 
due  to  previous  ava£.  (VoL,  fol.  Bahrdt).  Gr.  icia**'.  —  ijik]  0  =  iii^k  (so  also 
Oort,  Gu.).  Gr.  f ik.  Read  i^k;  cf.  GAS. — Sa]  Gr.  Sai. —  'Sa]  0j&£  pL 
Hal.  ns.  —  XIV.  1.  orwn]  0  d<paviff$A<s€rai,  deriving  from  DDr;  cf.  5W  io* 
(Vol.).  Gr.  Otfn.  Marti,  Dtfn. —  iSo']  0  Ttcovrrat  airrol;  hence  Oort  (Em.) 
inserts  non  after  'D',  and  Gr.  on.  —  omVSy]  0&®  and  Arab.  =  (so  also 
Gr.).  —  vnmm]  Gr.  nm  Marti,  omnnn.  —  iyp3']  Oet  ?^ga»  or  nggri  (*> 
Marti). 

12.  The  iniquity  of  Ephraim  is  gathered  up;  his  sin  is  laid  by 
in  store ]  This  is  no  word  of  promise  =  shall  be  forgotten ;  *  the 
context  and  the  language  itself  indicate  the  opposite.  The  figure 
(cf.  Jb.  1417)  is  taken  from  the  custom  of  tying  up  money  in  bags 
and  hiding  it  in  some  secret  place  for  preservation.  Ephraim’s 
guilt  is  collected,  carefully  bound  up ;  it  will  be  well  guarded  and 
preserved,  and  no  part  of  it  will  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  day  of 
judgment.  In  other  words,  the  case  is  closed.  No  longer  is 
there  opportunity  to  atone  for  their  misdeeds.  Cf.  the  noteworthy 
parallel  in  Is.  816,  where,  however,  it  is  the  teaching  of  Yahweh, 
the  testimony  of  the  prophets,  that  is  gathered  up.  On  v.1*  cf 
Jb.  2 119.  — 13.  The  pangs  of  childbirth  come  upon  him]  This 
figure  for  anguish  and  distress  is  not  uncommon  (cf.  Is.  138  21s 
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Mi.  49  Je.  481  i3n) ;  the  pain  and  suffering  of  a  woman  in  travail 
is  a  most  striking  representation  of  an  inevitable  period  of  afflic¬ 
tion,  since  it  is  something  which  no  power  can  turn  aside.  In 
this  instance  the  figure  represents  the  woman  as  unable  to  perform 
the  act ;  i.e.  Israel  is  unable  to  extricate  himself  from  the  troubles 
which  have  come  upon  him.  But  with  the  privilege  of  a  Hebrew 
poet,  the  figure  suddenly  shifts  from  the  mother  to  the  child  that 
is  to  be  born.  — He  is  an  unwise  son ]  This  child  is  represented 
as  failing  to  do  the  part  assigned  him  by  nature ;  and  in  this 
failure  he  shows  himself  unwise  and  foolish.  The  result  will  be 
that,  instead  of  an  occasion  for  rejoicing,  viz.  a  new  birth,  there 
will  rather  be  an  occasion  for  grief,  for  the  parturition  will  be  fatal 
to  both  mother  and  son.  Not  only  is  there  no  new  being  in  the 
world ;  that  one  which  did  exist  is  taken  away.  Israel,  in  order 
to  continue  life,  must  be  born  again ;  without  such  new  birth,  old 
Israel  must  perish.  The  very  failure  to  produce  the  new  destroys 
the  old.  This  is  explained  in  the  following  line. — For  at  this  time 
he  should  not  stand  in  the  mouth  of  the  womb ,  or  more  freely,  this 
is  no  time  to  stand  in  the  mouth  of  the  womb  *]  Whether  nfitf  be 
read,  f  or  nnp  =  “  at  this  time,”  the  meaning  is  not  affected. 
Graetz’s  “  do  not  break  through  (the  womb)  ”  affords  no  real 
help  in  the  interpretation  of  the  passage.  The  exact  meaning 
rests  upon  the  modal  usage  of  "fair.  If  it  is  indicative,  it  signifies 
that  the  child  at  the  (right)  time  (cf.  Ez.  27 **)  does  not  stand,  J 
i.e.  has  not  come  forward  to  that  place  in  the  womb  whence 
egress  at  the  proper  moment  is  possible ;  if  it  is  optative,  that 
the  child  should  not  (at  this  time,  or  now)  remain  stationary  in 
the  womb,  thus  failing  to  make  the  progress  necessary  to  a  normal 
birth.  §  What  is  Israel  doing  ?  By  his  lack  of  will-power  or 
inclination  to  do  the  necessary  thing,  viz.  make  timely  repentance, 
he  prolongs  the  agony  and  endangers  even  the  possibility  of  the 
new  regime  which  the  prophets  have  pictured  and  promised.  The 
figure  has  been  interpreted  of  (1)  premature  birth;  i.e.  a  child 
who  is  impatient  and  waits  not  for  the  proper  time,  thus  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  womb  an  insufficient  period ;  and  this  is  coupled  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  passage  as  one  of  comfort ;  ||  (2)  retarded 
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birth ;  *  but  also  (3)  to  a  state  of  vacillation  on  the  part  of  the 
child  at  the  critical  moment,  f  — 14.  Shall  I  deliver  them  from  ike 
hand  of  Sheolf\  It  seems  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  determine  what 
is  required  by  the  context, — a  promise J  or  a  threat?  Vs 
seem  ( yj .)  to  announce  punishment ;  vs.11"*11*  certainly  have  this 
meaning ;  v.14  itself  contains  (v.i.)  the  statement  repentance  (not 
resentment )  is  hid  from  my  eyes .  How  now  can  14 *  be  taken  in 
any  other  way  than  as  a  threat  ?  But  it  has  been  suggested 

(1)  that  the  simple  translation  is  "  From  the  hand  of  Sheol, 
I  will  redeem  them,”  there  being  no  interrogative  particle ;  and 

(2)  that  this  translation  is  strictly  in  accord  with  the  feeling  of 
a  father  who  is  thus  represented  as  unable  to  contemplate  the 
thought  of  his  son’s  final  ruin ;  (3)  that  it  is  also  consonant  with 
Hosea’s  expression  of  ultimate  redemption  elsewhere,  cf.  i*1 2ut 
35  144-*;  (4)  still  further,  that  the  language  has  been  so  taken  by 
©J&U2E,  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  15®;  AV.  and  RV.  In  this  case, 
“  repentance  ”  (v.i.)  must  be  changed  to  "  resentment,”  and  the 
words  treated  parenthetically,  i>.  “as  an  ejaculation  of  promise 
in  the  midst  of  a  context  that  only  threatens.”  The  argument  is 
almost  if  not  entirely  conclusive  on  the  side  of  those  who  treat 
the  entire  verse  as  a  threat  But  from  this  point  of  view,  different 
treatments  have  been  accorded  the  passage:  (1)  (making  the 
imperfect  a  frequentative)  “  I  have  in  past  times  repeatedly 
delivered  them,  but,  etc.”  ;§  (2)  (making  the  imperfect  condi¬ 
tional)  “  I  would  have  delivered  them,  etc.  (if  they  had  been 
wise,  but  —  being  foolish  — )  I  will  bring  on  them  the  plagues  of 
death,  etc.” ;  ||  (3)  (treating  the  sentence  as  interrogative,  as 
above)  “shall  I,  or  should  I  deliver  them,  etc .,”T  a  negative  answer 
being  implied.  The  “  hand  of  Sheol  ”  (cf.  the  "  mouth,”  Is.  5M, 
the  “  belly,”  Jon.  2*)  is  here  used  poetically  for  “  power,”  and 
perhaps  to  give  the  line  a  third  word.  Sheol  =  underworld.— 
Shall  I  redeem  them  from  death  /]  The  poetic  equivalent  of  the 
preceding  line ;  on  the  synonyms  and  m®,  vJ . ;  on  the 
synonymous  use  of  “  Sheol  ”  and  “  death,”  cf.  Is.  28“  Ps.  6*  49“ 
—  Where  are  thy  plagues ,  O  death  t  Where,  thy  destruction  (of 
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pestilence ),  O  Sheol  t]  "HX  =  JTK,  where  t  *  So  rendered  by  many, 
who  treat  it  in  entirely  opposite  ways ;  eg.  (1)  as  an  expression 
of  triumph  over  Sheol  and  death,  their  plagues  and  pestilence 
being  powerless  to  do  harm,  inasmuch  as  Yahweh  has  determined 
to  deliver  Israel  ;f  and  (2)  as  a  command  to  Sheol  and  death 
to  do  their  worst,  i.e.  to  bring  on  plagues  and  the  pestilence  which 
shall  destroy  Israel  =  “  come  on,  death,  with  thy  plagues,  and  thou, 
O  Sheol,  with,  etc.”  J  Others  (reading  rtK  as  1st  singular  imper¬ 
fect  apocopated  of  ,Tn)  render  I  will bef%  or  I  would  be;  |  but 
(1)  the  1  st  person  singular  is  rarely  apocopated ;  (2)  if  Yahweh 
asserts  positively  that  he  will  deliver  them  from  Sheol,  this  clause 
must  mean,  I  would  be  thy  plagues ,  if  it  were  necessary ,  but  the  con¬ 
text  seems  to  require  a  positive  declaration.  T  Whether  we  read 
pestilence  as  singular  or  plural  is  unessential  ( v.s .).  Everything 
that  points  toward  death  {mille  viae  leti )  is  to  be  reckoned  a 
pestilence ;  while  (v.i.)  =  destruction  in  general  (Is.  28*)  ; 

in  particular,  epidemic ,  disease ,  plague  (cf.  Dt.  32s*  Ps.  916). — 
Repentance  is  hid  from  my  eyes]  For  this  reason,  Yahweh,  having 
determined  not  to  deliver,  calls  upon  Sheol  to  do  its  fatal  work. 
Drt,  occurring  only  here,  has  been  emended  to  a  form  of  Dm  = 
compassion.  Ewald,  on  the  basis  of  Gn.  27"  (“thy  brother  re¬ 
sents  thee  unto  death”),  translates  resentment \  i.e.  a  secret,  treas¬ 
ured,  ancient  grudge,  which  will  result  in  the  death  of  an  enemy ; 
and  this  is  something  which  God  himself  will  not  permit.  But  the 
word  means  neither  resentment  nor  compassion .**  It  is  the  tech¬ 
nical  word  for  repentance.  It  refers  therefore,  either  (1)  to  the 
threat  of  v.u,  ft  °f  which  Cheyne  suggests  it  may  once  have  been 
the  third  member,  but  surely  in  its  present  position  it  could  not 
go  so  far  back ;  or  (2)  to  14a  taken  as  a  promise,  JJ  i.e.  a  promise 
which  should  never  be  repented  of  =  irrevocable ;  but  the  prom¬ 
ise  is  regarded,  even  by  those  who  so  accept  it,  as  of  so  transient 
a  tone  as  to  make  this  doubtful ;  or  (3)  to 14a  taken  as  a  threat,  §§ 
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in  view  of  what  has  already  been  said,  and  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  evidently  needed  here  a  statement  of  threat,  in  preparation  for 
what  follows  in  v.u.  — 15.  Although  he,  as  does  the  reed-grass  in 
the  midst  of  water ,  show  fruitfulness ]  A  pun  on  the  word  cnsx, 
cf.  also  148  Gn.  49°,  and  Ewald’s  rendering,  “though  he  be 
among  brothers  a  fruit-child.”  His  name  (for  name  =  nature  or 
character)  would  have  given  ground  for  the  expectation  of  fruit¬ 
fulness;  i.e.  prosperity.  The  reading  adopted  (v.s.)  is  favored 
by  the  continuation  of  the  same  figure  in  v.“.  It  would  have 
seemed  impossible  that  there  could  have  been  disaster  with  every¬ 
thing  so  prosperously  situated  (for  the  reed-plant  in  the  midst  of 
the  water,*  cf.  Gn.  41s- 18  Is.  198).  As  fatal  to  £El(!C  f  is  the  fact 
that  Ephraim  cannot  be  taken  as  one  tribe  among  its  brethren 
the  other  tribes,  because  clearly  it  is  used  here,  as  elsewhere,  of 
all  the  northern  tribes.  }  —  There  shall  come  an  east  wind \  — 
Yahweh's  wind ]  This  wind,  coming  over  the  desert,  is  both 
violent  and  scorching  (cf.  Arab.  Sirocco  =  Eastern)  ;  cf.  (with 
Itn)  Ex.  io13  Jon.  4®  Ps.  487;  as  here,  standing  alone.  Ho.  121 
Is.  27s,  etc.  The  figure  represents  Assyria,  who  comes  from  this 
direction,  cf.  Is.  211.  It  is  Yahweh’s  wind,  because  it  is  Yahweh 
himself  who  executes  the  judgment  pronounced,  Assyria  being 
the  instrument  (cf.  Is.  io5,u)  §  ;  or  because  it  is  a  mighty  wind,  in¬ 
tensity  being  expressed  by  the  use  of  the  divine  name  (cf.  Gn.  23s 
Is.  i418  Ps.  36®).  ||  n  rvn  is  thus  to  be  taken  as  in  apposition  with 
Dtp,  and  so  as  closely  connected  with  it,  and  not  as  subject  of 
Tfov. —  Coming  up  from  the  wilderness ]  v.s.  —  And  his  fountain 
shall  dry  up ,  and  his  spring  shall  be  parched ]  A  continuation  of 
the  figure  in  18 a,  the  source  of  fruitfulness  will  be  destroyed.  For 
tfia*  read  #3"  (v.s.),  as  is  clear  from  the  parallel  word  :  anrr ;  cf. 
@’s  treatment  of  the  nouns  as  objects.  —  While  he  will  strip  ikt 
treasure  of  all  precious  vessels']  The  he  is  not  emphatic,  but  used 
as  expressing  the  subject  of  the  circumstantial  clause.  It  does 
not  refer  to  Ephraim,' f  who  is  thereby  represented  as  himself 

*  So  Rashi,  Or.,  We.,  Val.,  Now.,  Oort,  Oet.,  et  at. 

f  Retained  by  Ki.,  Cal.,  Marck,  Bauer,  Hi.,  Ew.f  Ke.,  Wti.,  Che.,  et  at. 
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despoiling  the  treasury  and  turning  over  its  precious  things  to 
the  enemy;  but  rather  to  the  enemy  itself*  —  Assyria  (/.<?.  the 
east  wind ;  for  here  the  figure  changes)  which  carries  off  the 
treasure  consisting  of  all,  etc.  The  change  is  confessedly  abrupt, 
but  no  greater  than  often  occurs ;  nor  is  it  so  great  as  to  justify 
Nowack’s  suggestion  that  this  line  is  the  survival  of  a  stanza  or 
sentence  in  which  the  antecedent  of  Kin  appeared  as  Assyria. 
The  precious  vessels  (also  rendered  pleasant  vessels ,f  precious 
jewels  X)  include  all  articles  of  value.  — 16.  Samaria  shall  (or 
must)  bear  the  guilt  ]  This  now  is  the  final  summing  up.  Some 
make  OtfK  =  be  laid  waste ,  §  but  the  rendering  adopted  is  in 
accord  with  io2  131.  The  measure  now  falls  to  two  words  in  each 
line.  —  For  she  has  rebelled  against  her  God~\  Cf.  Is.,  chap.  1. 
—  They  shall  fall  by  the  sword;  their  children  shall  be  dashed  in 
pieces ;  and  their  women  with  child  shall  be  ripped  up~\  The 
gender  and  number  of  the  verb  change  from  feminine  singular 
to  masculine  plural.  For  parallel  expressions,  cf.  io14  Ps.  137* 
2  K.  1516  Am.  iu.  The  change  back  to  masculine  singular  and 
the  hapax  legomenon  mnn  are  not  sufficient  to  raise  suspicion 
concerning  the  last  clause.  The  customs  of  ancient  warfare  were 
indeed  horrible ;  U  cf.  Jos.  10s4  2  Ch.  2512  Ju.  iflf-  2  K.  8U. 


12.  On  order  of  words,  v .  H.  39,  I ;  GK.  141  /,  m.  — 18.  'San]  Subj.  here 
emphatic.  —  mn]  GK.  141a.  —  Dan  kS]  A  shortened  attributive  clause;  Ko. 
385  d.  —  np]  If  =  nng,  cf.  K5.  331*5  Ez.  1G67  27”  Hg.  ia  Ps.  69“  Ec.  8*. 
If  =  npa,  note  demonstrative  use  of  art.,  GK.  126*.  — 14.  I'd]  Cf.  jwS  T3, 
Pr.  1821;  nanS  I'D,  Is.  4714,  etc.  On  the  interrog.  sense  without  particle, 
GK.  150  a.  —  Shut]  On  Hebrew  conception  of  v.  Charles,  Crit .  Hist,  of 
the  Doctr .  of  a  Future  Life  (y.  Index,  s.v.  Sheot);  Griineisen,  Ahnenkultus  u. 
Urrelig.  Isr .  (Index) ;  Frey,  Tod,  Seelenglaube ,  u.  Seelenkult ,  188-228;  Da. 
DB .  I.  739  f.;  Schwally,  Leben  nach  dem  Tode .  —  Shjk  .  .  .  0"idh]  Ski  =  act 
the  part  of  a  kinsman  ;  hence  always  implies  a  more  personal  and  intimate 
relation  between  the  redeemer  and  the  redeemed  than  does  hid,  which  is  a 
more  general  term  denoting  ransom .  —  *p©p]  On  the  form  before  the  suff., 
GK.  93  q.  The  masc.  suff.  (referring  to  Swr)  is  used  under  the  influence  of 
the  preceding  v ;  K6.  249  f  — 16.  nne']  On  intentional  confusion  of  irS 


•  Ki.,  Hd.,  Ke.,  Wti.,  Schm.,  Pu.,  Che.,  Or.,  Now.,  et  at. 
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and  rrS  forms  for  the  sake  of  the  pun,  GK.  75  rr.  The  Hiph.  may  be  treated 
as  intensive,  GK.  53  </.  —  nr]  For  other  cases  of  confusion  between  ru  and 
V2't  v.  Ew.8  $  122  e\  GK.  78  A 

§  19.  Later  words  of  hope.  141"8.  Israel  will  return  from 
her  apostasy  with  words  of  true  repentance  (L,“),  saying  to  Yah* 
weh,  “  Forgive  the  past,  and  we  will  render  praise  and  thanks¬ 
giving,  for  in  thee  the  fatherless  finds  pity  (2**Sc).  We  will 
henceforth  enter  into  no  alliance  with  Assyria  or  Egypt;  nor 
will  we  treat  as  God  dumb  idols”  (8a  *)•  (Yahweh  will  reply) 
“  I  will  forgive  the  past,  and  love  them ;  instead  of  being  angry 
with  them,  I  will  show  mercy  (4*tfa).  As  a  result  they  shall 
flourish;  their  prosperity  shall  be  like  the  olive,  like  Lebanon” 
(56. «).  u Ephraim  will  no  longer  serve  idols;  it  is  I  who  will 
care  for  him  eternally  and  sustainingly  ”  (®). 

This  piece,  a  picture  of  the  final  triumph  of  Yahweh’s  love,  is  added 
in  accordance  with  the  prophetic  thought  of  a  much  later  period.  Cf.  §  5, 
pp.  236-248,  and  also  Introduction,  pp.  clix  ff.  Six  short  strophes  of  the  trime¬ 
ter  movement  (exceedingly  regular)  are  evenly  divided  between  Israel  and 
Yahweh  in  their  loving  discourse  with  each  other.  Strophe  I  announces 
the  return,  in  the  form  of  command,  and  prescribes  the  gift  which  they  are 
to  carry  (vs.83a).  Strophe  2  presents  the  petition  for  forgiveness  and  the 
ground  for  the  same  (vs.38-4®).  Strophe  3  contains  the  pledge  given,  neTer 
again  to  desert  Yahweh  for  dependence  on  outside  powers  or  on  graven 
images  (v.4*-8).  Strophe  4  announces  in  reply  Yahweh’s  readiness  to  for¬ 
give,  to  forget,  and  to  be  merciful  (vs.3-6«).  Strophe  5  pictures  their  great 
prosperity  now  that  they  are  loyal  to  Yahweh  (vs.88- 7).  Strophe  6  asserts  that 
henceforth  Yahweh,  not  idols,  shall  be  their  everlasting  support  (v.9).  If  it 
were  not  so  clear  that  each  of  these  four-line  strophes  contained  a  separate 
and  distinct  thought,  it  might  be  well  to  arrange  the  piece  in  two  strophes 
of  twelve  lines  each.  In  this  arrangement,  the  following  general  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  text  have  been  assumed:  (1)  the  transfer  of  v.4c  to  follow  t.8 
(v.i.);  (2)  the  omission  of  v.7«*  as  a  gloss  (v.f.);  (3)  the  treatment  of  v.8  as 
a  later  addition.  There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  most 
recent  writers  to  deal  with  this  passage  (vs.8-9)  as  with  Am.  988*13,  i*e.  assign  it 
to  a  later  age  than  that  of  Hosea  (so  We.;  Che.  in  WRS.  Proph.  XIX.  and 
in  Exp.  Nov.  ’97,  p.  363;  Marti,  Eel.  1 19,  EB.  2x22,  and  Dodekapropketo *; 
Volz(  ?  ) ;  Grimm,  Lit.  App.  91ft.;  on  contrary,  v.  GAS.  1. 309  ft.;  Now.).  In 
behalf  of  this  position  it  may  be  urged  (1)  that  there  is  total  lack  of  connec¬ 
tion  between  vs.1  »nd  8;  (2)  that  “  to  have  added  anything  to  the  stern  warning 
of  141  would  have  robbed  it  of  half  its  force  ”  (Che.) ;  (3)  that  *8,  in  contrast 
with  56,  looks  back  upon  the  punishment  as  completed;  (4)  that  the  allosioa 
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to  a  covenant  with  Egypt  (v.4)  is  incomprehensible  in  Hosea’s  time;  (5)  that 
Hosea  certainly  could  not  have  spoken  of  Yahweh’s  wrath  as  having  departed 
from  Israel ;  (6)  that  the  spiritual  tone  of  vs.*-4  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  picture  in  5®;  (7)  that  the  emphasis  laid  upon  physical  blessings  (vs.6fr‘) 
is  strange  on  the  lips  of  Hosea,  who  constantly  rebuked  the  Israelites  for 
their  longing  after  material  blessings  rather  than  ethical  and  spiritual ; 
(8)  that  the  “whole  description  is  wanting  in  unity;  entirely  different 
features  are  simply  combined  one  with  another”  (Grimm);  (9)  that  the 
language  and  phraseology  are  very  similar  to  those  found  in  writings  from 
the  time  of  Jeremiah  and  later  (on  language,  v .  especially  Volz  and  Grimm) ; 
(10)  that  the  emphasis  here  laid  upon  words  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
Hosea’s  demand  for  deeds .  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  (see  especially 
GAS.),  (1)  that  Hosea  must  have  given  utterance  to  such  a  hope  as  is  here 
set  forth,  his  point  of  view  being  different  from  that  of  Amos,  in  that  he  was  of 
an  affectionate  disposition,  and  utterly  unable  to  believe  repentance  impossi¬ 
ble,  and  had  indeed  already  predicted  restoration  on  the  basis  of  repentance 
(chap.  2) ;  but  cf.  pp.  236,  238;  (2)  that  the  epilogue  introduces  no  idea  which 
was  not  already  contained  in  the  previous  promises  of  the  book;  M  there  is,  in 
short,  no  phrase  or  allusion  of  which  we  can  say  that  it  is  alien  to  the  prophet’s 
style  or  environment,  while  the  very  key-notes  of  his  book  —  return ,  backslid - 
ing,  idols  —  the  work  of  our  hands ,  such  pity  as  a  father  hath,  and  perhaps  even 
the  answer  or  converse  of  v.9 — are  all  struck  once  more”  (GAS.);  (3)  the 
similarity  between  the  epilogue  and  such  passages  as  Je.  31 10-20  is  to  be 
explained  as  due  to  the  influence  of  Hosea  on  later  writers;  (4)  while  it  is 
unlikely  that  Hosea’s  ministry  closed  with  this  word  of  promise  at  a  time 
so  close  to  the  downfall  of  Northern  Israel,  it  is  probable  that  it  comes  from 
some  earlier  portion  of  his  career,  when  the  moral  failure  of  Israel  was  not 
so  clear,  and  the  outlook  still  furnished  occasion  for  hope.  The  present 
position  in  the  book,  it  is  suggested,  is  due  to  Hosea  or  some  editor  who 
thought  it  unfitting  that  the  prophet’s  message  should  go  down  through  the 
ages  closing  with  a  threat  of  punishment.  But  the  weakness  of  the  old 
position  is  seen  in  the  unreadiness  of  those  who  hold  it  to  permit  this  chapter 
to  stand  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

8.  rhvd]  0  fa$4wip rat.  —  8.  onan]  %  multos,  Gr.  nan  (cfc  Pr.  410).  With 
0  and  £  insert  u  your  God  ”  after  “  Yahweh.”  —  non]  U  and  many  codd.  of 
de  R.  =  noHj.  —  urn  Sa]  0  Avtot  Vd/Siyre  =  wfrn-Sa  ( Vol.) ;  £  J| 

=  kw  'a(?)  (Seb.);  *A.  iraaav  Apart;  6.  IXaaOijyai,  Some  codd.  of 
8,  bbvaac u  r  cur  ay  d<paipeiy  (d/iaprlay) ;  hence  Oort  (  Th  T.  and  Em.)  and  Val. 
PKtr  nSb\  Gr.  wrn’San.  Scholz,  ttSm.  Gardner,  yprrSa  (=  regard  not). 
—  npi]  05$  pi.  Oort  (ThT.  and  Em.),  nnpp  (so  Val.,  Oet.  (or  njaji),  Now.9, 
Marti).  Gr.  nwom  for  aw  np\  np  being  dittog.  of  prec.  mp.  —  noSwi]  £  3  p.  sg. 
=  oSzbi.  Gardner,  connecting  no_  with  following.  —  0 no]  Read  np 
with  0  xapxSy;  so  £  (so  also  Duhm,  Theol.  132;  Oort,  ThT.  and  Em.;  We* 
VaL,  Loft.,  Now.,  Marti) ;  Y  vitulos  =  no  (so  also  Oet).  Hi.  pno.  Gr. 
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vyij.  Gardner,  nono.  —  U'rw]  Sb  =  O^nnr.  %  adds  et  aepuiabitur  in  bonis 
cor  vestrum.  Duhm,  u'PDBto.  Gardner,  U'motrc. — 4.  Sb  begins  with  r*sv\ 

—  nrjTD]  0F®  pL  — 13  ■MPk]  0  6  ip  aol;  U  quia  ejus ,  qui  in  te  est;  0.  bn 

ip  ool ;  A  £4l?  Oort  and  Gr.  qa  HaL  precedes  by  nna  7. 

—  om']  0  iXeijaei  =  on-v  (VoL);  F  misereberis ;  5b  ftJ)  —  or'] 

Oort  and  Gr.  om.  as  dittog.  of  om\  —  5.  hdik]  Gr.  okcik. — onair:] 
0  Karouda j  cl&tCjp  =  orvaenD  (Vol.) ;  &U&  take  in  sense  of  penitence, ,  «>*- 
version .  Gr.  onawoo.  We.  udd(?). —  nau]  &  ^oouo,J.  HaL  wit.— 
ar]  0  dxiarpt^ep.  —  udd]  HaL  one.  —  6.  Smp'S]  —  ^1]  F  crumpet ,  with 
nr  as  subj.  Houbigant,  Oort,  na\  Read,  with  We.  and  Now.,  tan. 
Oet  «ao'V  —  tuaSa]  1/  ticut  thus.  Oort  (  Th  T.  and  Em.),  njaS:>  (so  Val). 

We.,  Now.,  and  Marti  om.  as  dittog.  from  v.8. — 7.  iaS']  5b  ^cua  Gr. 
tnSr.  —  fuaSa]  l,®  =  fuiaSa  (so  also  New.,  Gr.). — 8.  tar']  5b 
probably  an  error  for  ^ase&Jo  (Seb.).  Val.  tav^t. — 'ar']  0  seal  k aBiovrrai 
=  (Vol.) ;  so  5b  ;  similarly  %.  Read,  with  Oort  (  Th  T.  XVI.  298  f., 
and  XXIV.  503),  *a«M  (so  We.,  VaL,  Loft.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.,  HaL,  Marti). 
Oort  (Em.),* ae*,  omitting  preceding  ojh. —  Vna]  We.,  Now.,  Oet.,  and  Marti, 
'S*a. —  w]  0  fttropTai  =  w  (Vol.);  so  SbV;  cf.  0  inserts  here  col 
/uBwrS^ooprai  =  vrt'  (Vol.) ;  some  codd.,  <rrrjpixOii<rorrai.  Oort  (  Th  T.  and 
Em.),  w,  Perles,  Now.,  and  Marti,  v*n'j  foil.  0,  and  considering  ftoorrat 
a  later  correction  based  on  JH&  Oet  vn'\.  Read,  with  GAS.,  folL  0,  rrn 
rnt. — |4t]  Oort  (ThT.  XVI.  299,  XXIV.  503,  and  Em.),  |jna,  and  adds 
p'a  rtart  (in  Em.  «*P).  Marti,  f«h  or  |«hp  or  'np.  Read,  with  GAS.  and 
Oet,  ?ia.  —  ww]  0  sg.  Oort,  mat,  with  onoit,  from  beginning  of  v.»,  in¬ 
serted  after  joj  as  subj.  —  rot]  Sb  =  mat.  Oort  (ThT.  and  Em.)  and  Oet 
om.  last  three  words  of  v.8  as  a  marginal  note.  Ew.  'nar.  Gr.  ruth.  Marti, 
rwi.  Read,  with  GAS.,  nar  (cf.  Is.  66*).  —  p»S]  Some  codd.  of  de  R. 

Gr.  and  HaL  paSn  (cf.  Ez.  2718).  Che.  (Exp.  Nov.  *97,  p.  365),  nja\ 

—  9.  Sb  begins  v.  with  |^po,  and  treats  'dk  as  its  subj.;  so  —  *S]  Read, 

with  0,  afrr$,  (so  also  New.,  Ew.,  Or.,  We.,  Gr.,  Loft.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oort 
(Em.),  Oet,  Marti).  —  O'aspS]  0  =  7S1  (so  also  Gu.).  —  w*jp]  0  iraTelruoa 
abrbw  =  vnpp  (so  also  Dathe,  Oort,  Th  T.  and  Em.;  Volz,  Oet.,  Now.*) ;  so  £. 
One  cod.  of  Kenn.  vujjk.  We.  >njp.  Gr.  and  Marti,  vnup.  HaL  ^npr.  — 
«ws]  0  KaTurx&rw  abrbp  =  me^K  (Vol.) ;  Sb  ~  =  \nipKK  (Seb.) ; 

F  dirigam  eum.  Oort,  tropin.  Gr.  uyfoN?.  We.  'rntf*!-  VaL  Oet. 

uaafcK?  (so  Now.*).  Gardner,  ua'tho.  Marti,  ua*«hn.  Volz,  frvi  *h*vn.  Che. 
(Exp.1 7\  IX.  (1898)  331),  rnaa]  HaL  nna  or  mrio.— -p*] 

Gr.  mn(?)  (so  Volz,  Oort  (Em.),  Marti).  —  kjdj]  Volz,  np*\ 

1.  Return ,  Israel \  to  Yahweh  thy  God ]  The  introductory  words 
of  the  utterance.  The  imperative  is  predictive  (cf.  Is.  231  471) 
=  the  time  will  come  when  thou  shalt  return.  For  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  this  prediction  with  the  announcement  to  the  effect  that 
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there  was  absolutely  no  hope,  reference  is  made  to  (i)  other 
similar  passages,  viz.  i10-^1  2 14-28  31-4  n8"11,  but  these  are  mostly 
late;  (2)  the  suggestion  that  while  the  passages  without  hope 
applied  to  the  nation  as  such,  such  expressions  as  these  were 
addressed  to  the  faithful  few ;  (3)  the  proposition  that  in  all  pre¬ 
dictions  of  disaster  there  is  a  conditional  element  (cf.  Je.  i88ff)  ; 
but  these  are  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  difficulties  suggested 
above.  Israel’s  apostasy  was  the  cause  of  the  whole  trouble 
(cf.  Je.  219) ;  his  return  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  toward 
reconciliation. — For  thou  hast  stumbled  by  thine  iniquity ]  Cf. 
4s  53.  Israel’s  iniquity  (crookedness)  occasioned  the  fall;  for 
the  calamity  has  already  come  (cf.  5wf*  78f). — 2.  Take  with  you 
words  and  return  unto  Yahweh  your  God ]  The  last  two  words 
are  found  in  @  and  5b,  and  are  required  by  the  measure.  Words 
(not  my  words  (vj.),  nor  Yahweh’s  words,*  for  (a)  in  this  case 
something  more  definite  would  be  required,  and  (b)  this  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  following  lines ;  nor  words  which  are 
to  be  taken  to  heart  f)  are  to  be  the  gift  carried  to  Yahweh,  for 
(Ex.  2313  3420)  none  shall  appear  before  Yahweh  empty ;  words , 
rather  than  sacrifice  and  burnt  offering  (cf.  5®).  These  words 
must  express  repentance,  not  fitful,  but  true  and  strong.}  — 
Say  unto  him  :  Do  thou  wholly  remove  (i.e. forgive')  iniquity ]  The 
prayer  begins  with  petition  for  pardon.  The  emphatic  used 
adverbially  (cf.  2  S.  i9  Jb.  if)  describes  the  pardon  called  for 
as  one  entirely  complete ;  vd.  Oort’s  emendation  ( v.s .),  “  thou 
art  able  to  forgive,”  is  very  ingenious,  but  v.  Nowack ;  cf.  also 
Graetz,  “Wilt  thou  not  forgive?”  —  And  do  thou  take  good ] 
i.e.  take  it  well  §  that  we  pay,  etc. ;  or  accept  what  is  good,  viz. 
that  we  pay,  etc. ;  ||  or  graciously  receive  (us)  ;  %  or  let  thyself 
be  gracious  ;**  or  take  good  things  ft  (cf.  Ps.  1079  Pr.  139  Is.  55s). 
Graetz’s  suggestion  ( v.s .)  means  nothing;  but  Oort’s,  “and  let  us 
receive  good,”  furnishes  a  good  meaning.  &  and  5b  have  the 
imperative  2d  person  plural  “take  ye,”  but  this  is  inconsistent 
with  what  follows.  — And  we  will  pay  the  fruit  of  our  lips ]  i.e.  if 
thou  wilt  forgive,  etc.,  we  will  pay,  etc. ;  or  do  thou  forgive,  etc., 
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that  we  may  pay,  etc.  JBff  44  We  will  pay  the  calves  of  ora 
lips  ”  *  is  ungrammatical  and  senseless ;  it  is  hardly  any  improve¬ 
ment  to  render  “we  will  pay  (as  if  with)  bullocks,  (with)  oar 
lips.”  f  Cf.  Hitzig’s  rendering  (v.i.),  44  thoughtless  utterances" 
(Je.  5U).  It  is  impossible  to  find  any  satisfactory  treatment  of 
tint ;  nor  is  it  necessary  when  @’s  suggestion  of  nt  is  so  close;} 
cf.  Is.  5719.  The  fruit  of  the  lips  is,  of  course,  the  words  spoken 
in  praise  and  thanksgiving  (Ps.  5i16t  69* f).  On  tbo,  cf.  Ps.  50“. 
—  3  c.  For  in  thee  the  orphan  finds  mercy  (or  pity )  ]  This  line 
stands  better  here,  because  (1)  *vp  has  nothing  in  v.s  to  which  it 
may  refer,  while  here  it  connects  closely  with  the  2d  person  of 
the  verbs  Xttn  and  np ;  (2)  it  explains  here  the  ground  of  their 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  viz.  for  mercy  shown,  while  with  v.**4  it 
makes  no  logical  connection ;  (3)  in  its  position  in  it&S  it  has 
nothing  with  which  it  stands  in  parallelism,  and  it  interferes  with 
the  strophic  structure,  while  in  the  position  here  suggested  it  not 
only  relieves  strophe  3,  but  completes  strophe  2,  which  other¬ 
wise  would  be  incomplete.  The  orphan  is  44  das  von  Menschen 
verlassene,  rein  auf  Yahweh  angewiesene  Israel  ”  (Wellhausen) ; 
cf.  Jn.  1418.  —  3  a.  b.  Assyria  shall  not  save  us~]  A  pledge  to  give 
up  looking  for  help  toward  Assyria  (cf.  518  711  8*). —  We  will  not 
ride  upon  horses  ( from  Egypt )]  A  second  pledge  to  leave  off 
trusting  in  Egypt,  for  alliance  with  Egypt  included  the  provision 
of  cavalry  by  Egypt  (cf.  i7  iou  with  Is.  3016  311).  From  the 
times  of  Solomon  horses  were  brought  into  Palestine  from  Egypt 
(1  K.  io28  Ez.  1715).  See  the  prohibition  in  Dt.  1716.  —  And  wo 
will  no  more  say :  44  Our  God”  to  the  work  of  our  hands ]  Cf.  13* 
This  is  the  third  pledge,  viz.  not  to  treat  as  God  images  which 
were  made  by  themselves.  This  is  the  climax  of  the  pledge. 
With  these  three  points  covered,  Israel  will  be  at  one  with  Yah¬ 
weh.  The  chief  planks  in  the  platforms  of  both  political  parties 
of  earlier  times  are  here  rejected.  In  the  phrase,  44  work  of  our 
hands,”  is  seen  an  example  44  of  the  splendid  morsels  of  irony  in 
which”  later  prophecy  “lashes  idolatry”  £cf.  Is.  4217  44*®). §  — 
4.  I  will  heal  their  backsliding ]  Although  no  words  are  used  to 

*  So  Cal.,  Hd.,  GAS.,  et  al.  f  Dathe,  Ma.t  Ew.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Che. 

t  So  Sb,  St.,  Duhm,  Oort,  We.,  Loft.,  Val.,  Now. 

§  Cf.  Che.  in  loc. ;  Marti  considers  36-  **  glosses  within  the  interpolation 
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introduce  a  different  speaker,  the  context  leaves  us  in  no  doubt 
Yahweh  in  his  turn  replies  not  directly  to  them,  but  in  an  indirect 
way,  as  if  speaking  to  the  prophet  concerning  them ;  cf.  1 17. 
Their  apostasy,  or  backsliding,  is  regarded  as  a  disease,  which 
will  be  healed.  —  I  will  love  them  freely\  i.e.  of  my  own  free  will ; 
because  of  that  which  is  in  me,  not  because  of  anything  in  them. 
This  is  added  as  a  poetic  parallel  to  the  preceding,  and  is  gram¬ 
matically  independent.  —  Since  (  =  now  that)  my  anger  is  turned 
away  from  them ]  The  pronoun  is  3d  singular,  i.e.  collective.  The 
Babylonian  Codex  has  from  me ,  a  mistake  growing  out  of  Je.  2s5. 
"3  furnishes  the  ground  for  what  follows  in  s%  not  what  precedes. 
This  connection  of  4*  with  5a  is  clearly  shown  by  the  parallelism. 
It  is  only  in  54  and  following  that  the  subject  changes  from  Yahweh 
to  Israel.  For  other  cases  in  which  *0  (  =  Sri),  with  its  explicative 
clause,  precedes  the  clause  explained,  cf.  Gn.  314*17  18®  27® 
Ex.  i19  iSu  2  S.  1948  Is.  2815.  —  5.  I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto 
Israel ]  The  dew  is  here  a  figure  of  beneficence,  kindness;  cf.  its 
very  different  force  in  64.  bo  =  night-mist  or  vapor,  which  comes 
in  the  summer  with  the  west  wind.  This  counteracts  much  of 
the  evil  effect  wrought  by  the  sirocco  or  east  wind;  cf.  13“  — 
He  shall  blossom  as  the  lily ]  Cf.  Ecclus.  3914.  This  figure  sug¬ 
gests  beauty  and  fruitfulness.  On  JTO,  v.i.  —  And  his  root  shall 
spread  ( like  Lebanon )]  Cf.  Is.  n®  53*.  Whether  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon  *  are  intended,  or  the  mountains, f  is  secondary,  in  view 
of  the  doubt  which  attaches  to  the  word  paba,  partly  because 
of  the  abruptness  of  the  change  and  the  obscurity  of  the  sense 
gained,  and  partly  because  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  these  last  verses ;  cf.  v.7.  On  lab*)  for  y\  vj.  — 6.  And 
his  saplings  shall  spread  ]  This  seems  to  be  a  gloss  intended  to 
explain5®;  cf.  Is.  53s,  where  npar  occurs  as  here,  in  the  sense 
of  sucker ,  the  superfluous  shoots  about  the  roots,  which  ordinarily 
are  cut  out  in  order  to  strengthen  the  main  stock.  —  And  his 
beauty  shall  be  like  the  olive-tree ]  Cf.  Je.  n16  Ps.  52s.  This  figure 
suggests  beauty,  but  also  something  of  the  greatest  value.  —  And 
his  smell  like  Lebanon ]  i.e.  like  the  smell  of  the  cedars  and 
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aromatic  trees  (c £  Ct.  411).  Smell  =  name ;  cf.  Ct.  1*.  —  7.  Tkn 
shall  return  and  dwell  in  his  shadow ]  Cf.  Ez.  31*.  This  cannot 
be  a  continuation  of  Yahweh’s  words,  because  it  reads  his  shadow; 
but  whose  shadow  could  it  be  if  not  Yahweh's  (cf.  v.8)?  The 
shadow  of  Lebanon,*  or  Israel  himself  ?f  (cf.  Je.  31*1*).  V.T  con¬ 
tains  only  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said.  It  is  therefore 
best  to  regard  it  as  an  interpolation  by  a  still  later  hand,  J  and 
to  suppose  that  it  was  intended  to  be  the  utterance  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  writer,  not  of  Yahweh.  The  text  is  difficult  Reading  *zr 
for  (v.s.),  the  sense  becomes  clear :  Once  more  they  will 
dwell  %  under  his  shadow.  This  is  better  than  (1)  to  connect 
n ittT  with  T TP  =  once  more  shall  they  that  dwell \  etc.,  bring  eon 
to  life  (i.e.  cultivate  corn),||  or  (2)  JH8T  =  shall  turn  those  who 
dwell  in  his  shadow  (and)  they  shall  revive .^f  —  And  they  shall 
live  well  watered  like  a  garden ]  =  TTTl  pD  lTH  (vs.)  ;  cf.  Ps.  36s. 
With  this  translation  may  be  compared  (1)  they  shall  revive  (<w) 
the  corn;**  (2)  bring  com  to  life  ft  (cf.  the  statement  in  714), 
neither  of  which  seems  satisfactory. — And  they  will  sprout  like 
the  vine ]  The  vine  is  frequently  mentioned  in  figurative  speech; 
e.g.  io1  Ps.  808*14  1288  Ct.  78  Is.  344  Je.  2n  69  Ez.  17.  —  And  their 
renown  will  be  like  the  wine  of  Lebanon ]  Ct.  i8 ;  cf.  also  m  of 
preceding  verse,  and  Ho.  128.  Contrary  to  Nowack’s  a  priori  sug¬ 
gestion  that  good  wine  could  not  be  produced  so  far  north,  cf.  the 
testimony  of  von  Troil  (cited  by  Henderson),  “  On  this  mountain 
are  very  valuable  vineyards,  in  which  the  most  excellent  wine  is 
produced,  such  as  I  have  never  drunk  in  any  country,  though  in 
the  course  of  fourteen  years  I  have  travelled  through  many,  and 
tasted  many  good  wines.”  Perhaps  rat  should  be  read  with 
G.  A.  Smith,  raj,  and  in  the  sense  given  this  word  in  Is.  66\ 
they  shall  be  fragrant;  cf.  @.  —  8.  Ephraim ,  what  more  has  he 
to  do  with  idols ]  Yahweh  speaks  here.  V.8  is  in  close  connec¬ 
tion  with  v.8.  'b  should  be  read  "b  (v.s.).  If  fRQL  is  retained, 
the  translation  is,  Ephraim  (shall  say  ) :  What  have  I  to  do  am 
more  with  idols  f  §§  On  the  form  of  utterance,  cf.  Ju.  1 1“  2  S.  16*, 
etc.  —  /  respond  (to  him)  and  look  after  him]  i.e.  it  is  I  who,  etc.; 

♦Rashi.  f  AE.,  WU.t  Che.  $  So  Now. 

§  So  Oort,  We.,  Val.,  Loft.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet,  Hal.  H  Hi.,  Ew.,  Sim.,  Ke..  Che. 

H  Wii.,  AV.  **  Hd.  ft  Che.  JJ  Cf.  Pliny,  Nai .  Hist.  XIV.  7.  § j  AV. 
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cf.  a14-*11.  Yahweh  now  replies  or  gives  response  to  Israel  in  the 
same  temper  as  that  with  which  Israel  met  Yahweh,  and  besides, 
he  looks  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  assistance  (Ps.  84s 
11913*  Jb.  3314),  i.e.  he  looks  after  his  needs.  Cf.  the  opposite, 
“to  hide  his  face,**  Dt.  3117.  Wellhausen’s  “his  Anath  and 
Asherah”  is  a  freak  of  the  imagination.  Volz’s  “I  answered 
him  with  wine  and  com”  is  better,  but  not  strong.  —  I  am  like 
an  evergreen  cypress ]  It  is  difficult  to  read  this  of  Yahweh,  but 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  place  it  in  Israel’s  mouth.  In  favor  of 
the  former  *  is  the  fact  that  it  is  demanded  by  the  following  clause 
of  which  Yahweh  is  certainly  the  subject.  Yahweh’s  shelter  and 
protection  of  his  people  are  likened  to  the  refreshing  shade  of 
the  cypress.  If  the  words  be  referred  to  Israel,  there  is  the 
difficulty  that  Israel  is  likened  in  two  successive  clauses  to  two 
different  kinds  of  tree,  for  the  cypress  is  not  a  fruit  tree.  As 
opposed  to  this,  and  in  favor  of  the  latter, f  is  the  fact  that 
Yahweh  is  nowhere  else  likened  to  a  tree.  If  the  figure  is  used 
of  Israel,  the  punctuation  of  jfM®  must  be  disregarded,  and  this 
clause  be  taken  with  ITWITl  =  and  I  look  after  him  like  an 
evergreen  cypress .  With  all  its  difficulty,  the  former  is  to  be 
preferred.  —  From  me  is  thy  fruit  found~\  This  is  clearly  in  Yah¬ 
weh’s  mouth,  and  announces,  as  the  last  word  of  the  dialogue, 
that  from  Yahweh  comes  all  of  Israel’s  prosperity. 

8.  *tp]  For  Sn;  for  other  cases,  v.  Dt.  4®  302  Jo.  212  Am.  4s*  *• 2-11  La.  340. 
8.  I3*n  . . .  inp]  Two  consec.  imvs. ;  H.  23,  rm.  i .  On  the  change  to  pi.  from 
sg.  of  v.2,  cf.  K6.  SUL  237.  —  Sa]  With  adverbial  force;  GK.  128*;  but  cf. 
K5.  277  m,  339  r.  —  one]  Other  cases  of  stat.  abs.  in  place  of  stat.  cstr.,  Ju.  518 
Pr.  2221  Dt.  3311. — 4.  13  •>»«]  On  causal  force  of  tom,  Ko.  389  a,  344  c; 
contra  Ew.8  §  331  d.  On  3  marking  agent,  K5. 106.  13  =  through  thee  alone , 
K6.  Stil.  196.  —  5.  03hk]  With  3  only  in  1  p.  sg.;  elsewhere  GK.  68/  — 
ri3-u]  ='«,  Ko.  332  r,  cf.  Dt.  23s4.  —  8.  njsno]  A  noun  of  unity,  K8.  255  A 
For  literature  on  form  and  origin,  cf.  BSZ.  The  reference  is,  perhaps,  to  the 
fragrant  white  lily  with  six  bell-like  leaves,  which  grows  wild  in  Palestine  and 
41  is  unsurpassed  in  its  fecundity,  often  producing  fifty  bulbs  from  a  single 
root”  (Pliny,  Fist.  Nat.  XXI.  5).  Possibly  the  royal  lily,  is 

meant  This  is  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  a  stem  of  the  thickness  of  a 


•  Rashi,  Ki.,  Hd.,  Wti.,  Or.,  Now.,  et  at. 

f  So  F5T,  Sim. ;  Ma.  treats  v.®  as  a  dialogue  between  Israel  and  Yahweh,  this 
clause  belonging  to  Ephraim. 
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finger  and  flowers  of  great  beauty.  —  7.  taV']  Masc.  with  fern.  subj.,  Ka»ji 
—  8.  jua4?]  Without  art  (cf.  vs.#  r),  K8.  295  c.  —  #a  *aen]  If  retained,  sa 
cstr.  before  prep.,  K6.  336  w. — 8.  ^  .  .  •  Vnn]  More  usual  t  .  •  .Vre(kt 
cf.  Je.  218);  K5.  376/ 

§  20.  The  lesson  to  be  learned.  14®.  A  man  who  desire 
wisdom  will  study  such  things  as  these  that  are  found  in  Hose's 
prophecy.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  chapters  that  Yahwcb's 
ways  are  straight,  and  that  by  them  men  stand  or  fall. 

In  a  five-line  stanza  (trimeter  movement),  a  reader  from  a  late  period  adds 
his  own  understanding  or  interpretation  of  Hosea’s  writings  as  a  whole.  Two 
elements  in  the  verse  betoken  the  lateness  of  the  conception,  viz.  the  strong 
coloring  of  the  wisdom-speech,  and  the  division  of  humanity  into  two  clasw, 
viz.  the  righteous  and  transgressors;  cf.  Pr.  II6  1519;  also  Ecclus.  39*. 

10.  bvy]  6  iaOtrffaovaip,  cf.  5s. — 03]  Hal  wtya. 

9.  Whoso  is  wise ,  let  him  discern  these  things ]  Here  "D  is  used 
indefinitely,  in  the  sense  of  whoever ,  or  if  any  one .  The  words 
wise  (con)  and  discern  (p2)  are  technical  terms  of  the  wisdom- 
vocabulary  ;  these  things  means,  of  course,  the  preceding  dis¬ 
courses  of  the  prophet  Hosea.  The  reader’s  advice  is  this: 
Notice  how  things  work  out  in  history,  as  in  the  case  of  Israel,  and 
acquiesce  therein  ;  for  to  do  this  is  a  mark  of  “  wisdom."  — Pru¬ 
dent,  then  let  him  know  them ]  A  parallel  statement,  reenforcing 
what  has  just  been  said,  expressed  likewise  in  wisdom-language 
(cf.  pS3,  from  ps  (vs.),  and  ITT,  which  might  mean  here  either 
acknowledge,  confess  (as  in  Je.  318  Is.  59“  Ps.  51*)  or  observe, per¬ 
ceive,  i.e.  secure  the  lessons  of  wisdom  they  were  intended  to 
teach ;  cf.  the  absolute  use  of  W  be  wise,  in  Is.  i8,  and  its  use 
with  man  in  Pr.  2414).  —  For  Yahweh's  ways  are  straight]  *5 
= for,  not  that  The  word  Providence  would,  perhaps,  suitably 
represent  the  frequently  recurring  phrase,  Yahweh's  ways,  which 
includes  the  ways  in  which  he  acts,  as  well  as  those  in  which  men, 
under  his  guidance,  move.  The  reference  is  to  Hosea’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  these  ways.  Yahweh’s  dealings  put  men  on  straight  (it, 
not  crooked,  but  lying  in  an  unbroken  level ;  cf.  Is.  264)  or  rigM 
(i.e.  righteous)  ways ;  cf.  Dt.  32*  Ps.  19®.  —  The  righteous  waMH 
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in  them]  This  word  righteous  (trp'nx)  is  not  used  elsewhere  in 
Hosea.  This  is  not1  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  were  none 
such  in  his  days,*  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  technical  phrase 
had  not  yet  come  into  use.  The  clause  is  subordinate  to  the 
preceding,  not  coordinate  t  with  it.  To  walk  in  Yahweh’s  ways  is 
to  adopt  a  course  of  conduct  in  harmony  with  Yahweh’s  will,  and 
consequently  one  which  permits  them  to  go  forward  prosperously . 
—  But  sinners  stumbling  by  them ]  That  is,  they  fall  and  suffer 
utter  ruin.  The  same  ways  lead  in  one  case  to  life,  but  in  the 
other  to  death;  cf.  Dt.  3019  ®  1  Cor.  iu. 

10.  <d]  Although  apparently  an  indefinite  pronoun  here,  it  is  really  inter- 
rogative,  who  is  wise  ?  let  him ,  etc.  (cf.  similar  cases  after  *c,  Je.  911  Ps.  ioy4*). 
— ojrw  .  • .  p']]  On  1  with  jussive  marking  what  is  really  the  apodosis  of  a 
conditional  sentence,  GK.  166  a.  —  O'p'isJ  In  the  sense  of  just ;  i.e.,  right  in 
one’s  cause,  this  word  occurs  in  E  (Ex.  237-8),  Am.  2®  512,  but  in  the  general 
ethical  sense  it  does  not  occur  earlier  than  Jeremiah  (cf.  2012,  Is.  310  being 
late).  The  two  clauses  at  the  end  of  the  verse  are  closely  parallel,  and  should 
be  taken  together,  both  being  subordinate  to  the  preceding;  v.s. 
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I.  SUBJECTS. 


Adam,  2 88. 

Adultery,  punishment  of,  227. 
Alliteration,  clxxii,  ill. 

Amorite,  55,  58. 

Amos,  occupation  of,  civ  f.,  2  f. 

- ,  literary  skill  of,  12. 

- ,  personal  life  of,  c  ff. 

- ,  home  of,  ci. 

- ,  date  of,  cii  ff. 

- ,  preparation  of,  cvi  ff. 

- ,  vision  of,  cviii. 

- ,  antecedents  of,  cviii. 

- ,  character  of,  cviii  f. 

- ,  message  of,  cx  ff. 

- ,  popular  conceptions  opposed  by, 

cxi  ff. 

- ,  convictions  of,  cxiii  ff. 

- ,  anthropomorphisms  in,  cxv  f. 

- ,  monotheism  of,  cxvi  ff. 

- ,  ministry  of,  cxxiv  ff. 

- ,  political  activity  of,  cxxvii. 

- ,  literary  form  of,  cxxx  ff. 

- ,  analysis  of,  cxxxii. 

- ,  insertions  in,  cxxxi  ff. 

- ,  general  structure  of,  cxxxiv  ff. 

- ,  history  of  Book  of,  cxxxvi  f. 

- ,  style  of,  cxxxviii  ff. 

- ,  discussions  of  poetical  form  of, 

clxv  f. 

- ,  syntax  of,  clxx  f. 

- ,  rare  words  in,  clxxi. 

- ,  favorite  words  in,  clxxi. 


Amos  and  Hosea,  poetical  form  of, 
clxiv  ff. 

- ,  language  and  style  of,  clxx  ff. 

- ,  text  and  versions  of,  clxxiii  ff. 

- ,  literature  on,  clxxvii  ff. 

Ancestor- worship,  182  f.,  329. 

Angels,  381. 

Anointing,  149,  150. 

Assyria,  relation  to  Israel,  20  f. 

Baalim,  names  of,  235. 

Baalism,  nature  of,  xc. 

Baldness,  182  f. 

Bear,  132. 

Book  of  the  Covenant,  lxiv  ff. 

- ,  reconstruction  of,  lxv  f. 

- ,  relation  to  E,  lxvi  f. 

- ,  prophetic  element  in,  lxviii  f. 

Bribe,  122,  124. 

Canaan,  384. 

Civilization,  opposition  of  prophets  to, 
xxxiii,  xxxvi,  lxxvi  f. 

Clean  and  unclean,  173,  329,  330. 
Commandment,  date  of  second,  lxii. 
Compass,  points  of,  186. 

Covenant,  30  f. 

Covenant  Code,  255. 

Cultus,  136. 

David,  148,  198,  223. 

Day  of  Yahweh,  62,  131  f.,  181,  247. 
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Dead,  treatment  of  the,  40  f. 
Decalogue,  reconstruction  of  older, 
lviii  ff. 

- ,  message  of  older,  lix  f. 

- ,  younger,  lxff 

- ,  original  form  of  younger,  lxi. 

- ,  date  of  younger,  lxi  f.,  250. 

- ,  message  of,  lxii  ff. 

Decalogues,  older  and  younger,  lviii  ft 
Demon-worship,  390,  395. 

Dew,  of  Palestine,  285. 

Dirge,  105  f.,  108  f. 

Disruption,  attitude  of  prophets  to, 
314- 

Dove,  foolishness  of,  303  f. 

Drought,  97. 

Earthquakes,  7,  101, 179. 

Eclipse,  181. 

Edom,  31  ff.,  198. 

Egypt.  76»  *9*  f- 

Egyptian  elements  in  Northern  wor¬ 
ship,  1 12. 

Elijah,  xxxiv  ff. 

- ,  his  contest  with  Ahab,  xxxvii  ff. 

Elisha,  xli  ff . 

- ,  character  of,  xliii. 

- ,  miracles  of,  xliii  f. 

- ,  political  activity  of,  xlivff. 

Ephah,  178. 

Ephod,  221  f. 

Ephraimite  narrative,  lxxix  ff. 

- ,  Northern  origin  of,  lxxix. 

- ,  date  of,  lxxix  f. 

- ,  scope  of,  lxxx  f. 

- ,  purpose  of,  lxxxi. 

- ,  prophetic  element  in,  lxxxi  f. 

- ,  message  of,  lxxxii  ff. 

- ,  relation  to  other  prophets,  lxxxiv. 

Ethics,  xcvi  f.,  cxxi  f. 

Feasts,  133  f.,  177,  231  ff.,  330, 

387- 

Foreign  nations,  prophecies  against, 
4  f-*  12- 


God,  idea  of,  lxxxviii  fL,  xci  £,  xciiif, 
cxiv  ff.,  cxlviii  ff. 

Gomer,  21 1. 

Grape,  340. 

Hair-offering,  182  f. 

Hammurabi,  code  ofj  261 L 
Harvest  season,  230. 

Haymaking,  161,  163. 

Heathen,  327. 

Hezion  =  Rezon,  15. 

High  places,  worship  at,  166. 
Homer,  219. 

Horses,  trade  in,  412. 

Hosea,  name  of,  202. 

- ,  birthplace  of,  cxl  f.,  202. 

- ,  date  of,  cxli  f.,  203. 

- ,  call  of,  cxlii  ff.,  civ  f.,  205. 

- ,  marriage  of,  cxliv  ff.,  208  ff. 

- ,  personal  life  of,  cxlff 

- ,  occupation  of,  cxlii. 

- ,  character  of,  cxlv  f. 

- ,  message  of,  cxlvi  ff. 

- ,  idea  of  God  in,  cxlviii  ff. 

- ,  attitude  toward  cultus  of,  ell 

- ,  ethical  teaching  of,  di  f. 

- ,  political  attitude  of,  clii,  civil 

- ,  attitude  toward  past  of,  diiL 

- ,  outlook  of,  cliii  f. 

- ,  antecedents  of,  cliv. 

- ,  characteristics  of  message  <£ 

cliv  f. 

- ,  ministry  of,  civ  ff. 

- ,  literary  form  of,  clviii  ff. 

- ,  interpolations  in,  clix  ff. 

- ,  analysis  of,  clx. 

- ,  growth  of  Book  of,  clxil 

- ,  structure  of  Book  of,  dxii  f. 

- ,  external  history  of  Book  o( 

clxiii. 

- ,  chiasm  in,  clxxii. 

- ,  paronomasia  in,  clxxii. 

- ,  assonance  in,  clxxii. 

- ,  syntax  of,  clxxii. 

- ,  favorite  words  of,  clxxii. 
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Hosea,  rare  words  in,  clxxiii. 

Hosts,  Yahweh  of,  158,  190. 

Images,  worship  of,  lxxxix,  xcv,  cxvi, 
>40,  3>4»  3>6,  36 3,  394 f. 
Individualism,  xcvi. 

Inscriptions  cited  or  referred  to  — 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian,  6,  16,  17, 
21  f.,  26,  27,  28,  30,  37,  42,  58. 
Egyptian,  26. 

Moabite,  8,  39,  40,  42. 

Phoenician,  55,  68. 

Of  Tel  el-Amarna,  27,  28,  47,  58. 

Of  Zinjirli,  22,  78. 

Isaac,  166. 

Israel,  chosen  by  Yahweh,  66. 

Israel’s  intercourse  with  other  peoples, 
301. 

Jacob,  379  f. 
jfareb,  King,  277  f. 

Jehu,  revolution  under,  xlvi  ff. 
Jeroboam  I.,  revolt  of,  xxxii  ff. 
Jeroboam  II.,  reign  of,  6. 

Joseph,  15 1. 

Judaean  narrative,  lxixff. 

- ,  date  of,  lxxi. 

- ,  scope  of,  lxxi. 

- ,  purpose  of,  lxxii. 

- ,  world-stories  in,  lxxii  f. 

- ,  prophetic  element  in,  lxxiii  f. 

- ,  national  element  in,  lx>  iv. 

- ,  predictive  element  in,  lxxiv  f. 

- ,  idealism  in,  lxxv  f. 

- ,  covenant-idea  in,  lxxvi  f. 

- ,  idea  of  sin  in,  lxxvii. 

- - ,  message  of,  lxxvii  f. 

■ - ,  relation  to  later  prophets,  lxxviii  f. 

Judah,  44  f. 

Kkwan,  138,  140. 

Law,  45,  255,  320  ff. 

Lethek,  219,  224. 

Libations,  328. 


Line,  poetical,  clxvii. 

Lion,  words  for,  70. 

Locusts,  161  f. 

Lyre,  135. 

Magic,  xxxvi. 

Massebah,  221,  343  f. 

Meal-offerings,  134  k 
Micaiah  ben  Imlah,  lv  ff. 

Military  enrolment,  108. 

Moab,  39  f. 

Monolatry,  329  f. 

Mosaism,  Kcnitic  origin  of,  lxxxvii. 
Mourning  customs,  I26f.,  305  f.,  328, 
334- 

Naboth-story,  xxxixf. 

Nazirite,  li  ff.,  56  f. 

New  moon,  177,  232,  271. 

Numbers,  use  of,  14,  21,  55,  99. 

Oath,  179,  186. 

Oil,  378. 

Orion,  115. 

Palestine,  Assyrian  name  for,  308. 
Paronomasia,  175,  318,  339  f.,  367, 
406,  407  f. 

Passover,  387. 

Patriarchs,  xcvi  f. 

Peace-offerings,  135. 

Period,  poetical,  clxvii  f. 
Personification,  302. 

Philistia,  23. 

Philistines,  history  of,  23  f.,  192. 
Phoenicia,  28  ff. 

Pilgrimages,  182. 

Pillars,  the  sacred,  221,  343  f. 

Pleiades,  115. 

Pre-prophetic  movement,  xxxi  f. 
Pre-prophetic  societies,  xliv,  xlix  ff. 

- ,  literature  on,  1. 

- ,  origin  of,  liv  f. 

- ,  development  and  influence  of, 

lviii  f. 
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Pre-prophetism,  xxxi  f. 

- ,  relation  to  Mosaism,  lxxxiv  ff. 

- ,  relation  to  Egyptism,  lxxxv. 

- ,  essential  thought  of,  lxxxviii  ff. 

- ,  idea  of  priest  in,  xciv. 

- ,  place  of  worship  in,  xciv  f. 

- ,  sacrifice  in,  xcv. 

- ,  feasts  in,  xcv. 

- ,  general  character  of,  c. 

Prophecy,  causes  of  its  appearance  in 
N.  Israel,  xxxiii  f. 

Prophets,  “  schools  ”  of,  liii. 

- ,  ecstasy  of,  liii. 

- ,  relation  to  priests,  lv. 

Prophets  support  Jeroboam  I.,  xxxii  ff. 

- support  Jehu,  xlvii  f. 

Prostitution,  sacred,  258,  261  f.,  377. 
Providence,  416. 

QInah  rhythm,  109,  185  f.,  369. 

Rainy  season,  283  f. 

Raisin-cakes,  218,  224. 

Rechabites,  xxxvi,  lii,  237. 

Refrains,  poetical,  clxix. 

Remnant,  125  f. 

Sabbath,  177  f.,  232  f. 

Sackcloth,  182. 

Sacrifice,  136  f. 

Sakkut,  138,  139. 

Samaria,  77,  153. 

Sea-monster,  189. 

Seer,  170. 

Serpent,  132. 

Shabako,  192. 

Shalman,  358. 

Shekel,  178,  219. 

Sheol,  189,  407. 

Shoes,  pair  of,  49. 

Sieve,  197. 

Silver  and  gold,  source  of,  229  f. 

Sin,  origin  and  nature  of,  xcix. 
Sin-offering,  257. 

Sky,  conception  of,  i9of. 


Slavery,  25. 

Soothsayers,  iyof. 

State  after  death,  xcixf. 

Strophe,  clxviii. 

Strophic  arrangement,  13,  23, 27  L,  35, 
38, 44, 48,  53  f.,  60,  64, 73. 
84.90. 102, 105, 109, 113, 118, 11S 
129, 141, 151, 159, 168, 174 1,  iS;. 
195.  2,5>  225»  *36.  *38.  *4«.  *44. 
245,  348,  249,  252,  256,  260,  jfc, 
267,  280,  299,  325,  335,  341,  J49. 
360,  373.  391,  401, 408,  416- 
Strophic  criticism,  clxix. 
Superscriptions,  the,  I  £,  201  ff. 
Sycamores,  172. 

Syria,  country  of,  15. 

- ■,  history  of,  15  f.,  18,  192  f. 

Taboo,  233  f.,  269,  329. 

Teraphim,  222. 

Threshing  instruments,  1 7  f.,  21 L 
Tithe,  92,  95. 

Tone-phrase,  clxvi  f. 

Totemism,  242,  25 1,  329. 

Trumpet,  43  f. 

Tyre,  28  ff. 

Uzziah,  reign  of,  5  f. 

- ,  identification  with  Axriya’u,  d. 

Vintage,  198  f.,  23a 
Virgin,  107. 

Visions,  3  f.,  160,  388. 

Vulture,  31 1. 

Wisdom  utterances,  260,  416  £ 
Wormwood,  119. 

Writing  of  prophecy,  cxxv  f. 

Yahweh,  day  of,  62,  131  f.,  181, 247* 

- ,  titles  of,  83  f.,  158,  190. 

- ,  a  national  deity,  190,  329!. 

Yahwism,  relation  to  Baalism,  xc  & 

Zaw,  the  god,  276. 

Zion,  10. 
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II.  GEOGRAPHICAL. 


Achor,  Talley  of,  240. 

Admah,  369. 

Ammon,  34  ff.,  37. 

Arabah,  stream  of  the,  157. 

Ashdod,  26,  76. 

Askelon,  26. 

Aven,  19,  22. 

Baal-Peor,  336  f.,  340. 

Bashan,  86. 

Beer-sheba,  in,  184,  263 f. 
Beth-arbel,  358  f. 

Beth- Eden,  19  f.,  22. 

Bethel,  82,  III  f.,  171,  188,  263,  274. 
Bozrah,  34. 


Hamath,  144  f. 

- ,  entrance  to,  157, 

Harmon,  88  f. 

Jerusalem,  47. 

Jezreel,  21 1  f. 

Karnaim,  156. 

Keryyoth,  41  f. 

Kir,  20,  23,  192. 

Lo-debar,  156. 

Mediterranean,  183,  189. 
Memphis,  330. 

Mizpah,  269. 


Calneh,  144. 
Caphtor,  192. 
Carmel,  II,  189. 
Cush,  191  f. 


Naioth,  xxxiiL 
Nile,  179  f. 

Padan-Aram,  38a 


Damascus,  14,  19,  138. 
Dan,  184. 

Dead  Sea,  183. 

Ekron,  26. 

Gath,  145. 

Gaza,  23,  25  f. 

Gibeah,  273,  35 if. 

Gilead,  17,  288  f. 

Gilgal,  91  f.,  ill,  263,  339. 
Gomorrah,  369. 


Rabbah,  36  f. 
Ramah,  273  f. 

Shechem,  29a 
Shittim,  269. 
Sidon,  28  ff. 
Sodom,  369. 

Tekoa,  3. 

Teman,  33  f. 

Zeboiim,  369,  373. 


nun,  194. 

[IK,  1 12. 

I>Sn,  58. 


IIL  HEBREW. 

dSo,  174. 

030C»13,  120. 

■nrrp  =  Bir-'idri,  2 X 


nuD^K,  22. 
o'r'PH,  224. 
333- 
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ppa,  347  f. 

rpa,  1 10  note,  113. 

na,  121. 


n*?j,  20,  22  f. 

Tn,  200,  224  {. 

Si,  120  f. 

r-n,  1 10  note,  113. 

>n,  127. 

202,  205. 

Syn,  1 81. 

"*2??,  *35- 

njr,  214. 


117* 

-'P,  122,1*4. 

nja%  261. 

»£.  io5- 

njr1',  120. 

Tt* 

in*?,  224. 

j'Sac,  1 1 7. 
ijne,  387. 
p-uc,  150. 
P'j?c,  62. 

*ic,  334. 

notarc,  334. 
S'rtrr,  123. 

core,  345  f. 


j?  weakening  to  k,  15I 
Diojr,  7  f. 
aj?,34a 
O'D;,  20a 

*??,  3*9- 

O'tno,  15a 

nwas,  158. 
moSx,  1 1 7. 
n«,  89. 
irw,  197,  20a 

mp,  94,  235. 
nrp,  105,  108  12& 

PPT.  *94- 


nrn,  4,  17a 

257* 

'n,  186. 

T,3”. 

svSn,  235  f. 

V?an\  309!. 

maa,  199. 

nr:»  "7- 
aiSa,  175,  184C 
nra,  346  f. 
nu  a,  15a 


MO.  59. 
KOJ,  4. 
Saj,  15a 
'nj,  128. 
*1DJ,  I72f. 
onpj,  8. 

nr*  3*5  f- 

■wo.  31 1. 


tfK\  158,  34& 

□'DSn,  158. 

*jn,8. 

□oar,  316  C 
na  tf,  20. 

mar  aw,  199,  20a 
rwir,  415  f. 
oSp,  139. 


D,  interchange  with  tr, 

158. 

•vd,  89. 


min,  256. 


mo,  194. 
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